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"SIMON  PURE** 

C  Note  this  label.  It  means  exactly  what  it 
says — *'simon  pure"  leaf  lard,  in  the  pail,  with- 
out an  ounce  of  other  iat  in  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  lard  of  selected  leaf,  refined  by  the  best 
process  yet  invented — an  absolutely  pure,  "dry," 
perfect  product — the  very  cream  of  lard.  And 
the  government  seal — that  strip  of  tin  across  • 
the  top,  bearing  the  "U.S.  Inspected  and  passed" 
stamp.  There's  Uncle  Sam's  guaranty  that  this  lard  is  pure  leaf — the 
best  of  all  shortening.      "To  be  sure,  use  'Simon  Pure.'  " 

LEAF  LARD 

t::a  biscuits  biscuft  short  cake  new  England  fried  cakes 

CSifl  one  quart  of  flaur  with  COne  quart  flour;  one  scant  pint  water  C  Scant  cup   granulated   sugar, 

one    teaspoooful    of    salt,    and  °^  ">'"'  '■  one-halt  cup  Armour's  Simon  rounding    lablespoonful    builer. 

,   ,        -  Pure  Leaf  Lard;  one  heaping  teaspoon-  cuoful  siveet  mi!k    two  eees  one- 

,h,==  ,o.nd„,  »„,««,.lal.  of  ,„,„„.  n,„„„p„„„,„|,taii„„.,,  ,Z,t  ,„,|^,„  „„,  „i",„„„, 

baking  powder  ;  inio  this  work-  ^er;  one  teaspoon (ul   sugar.       Min    dry  teaspoon    nutmeg,    four    cupfiiU 

one   large   leaspoonful   of  Arm-  ingredients  and  sift  into  chopping  bowl,  flour,  four  rounding  leaspoonf  ills 

our's  "Simon  Pure"  Leaf  Lard  ^'^^  chilled  lard;  chop  lightly.     Keep  baking  powder.     Sift  the  bakin 


until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 


ingredients  cold.     Add  water  or  milk,  powder  with  the  flour  and  add 

,.,,..  .      stirring  lightly.    Have  three  plates  well  ^^^   nulmeg,   cream   butter  and 

com  meal,  then  add  just  enough    greased.  Divide  dough  into  six  parts  and  add  eggs    and  beat  thor- 

sweet  milk  to  make  a  dough  eas.    rolleacb  .hesizeof  plate.  Puttwocakes  o^^hly;   then  add   the  milk  and 

ily    handled:   roll   out  one-half    jn  each  plate   one  on  top  of  other,  and  fl^^r.   More  tlourshould  beadded 
'    .      L  .L-  1       1         '                  J              bake  about  10  minutes  in  quick  oven, 

inch  thick,  place  in  greased  pan     ^_^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  -^^^^  ^p^^^^  on  the  kneading  board  until  the 

and  bake  for  about  fifteen  min-    ^^^^^  butter.     Put  the  fruit,  which  has  '*'"'«'■   "^a"   '>«   ■"ol'^'l   ""'   °ne- 

ntes  in  very   hot   oven;   brush    just  been   mashed  and   covered    with  fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  re- 

wiih  yolk  of  egg  and  milk:  re-    sugar,  between  layers.     Sprinkle  with  lain   iis  shape  when  cm.      Cut 

turn  to  oven  to  glaie  powdered  sugar  and  serve  while  hot.  and   fry   in    Armour's    '"Simon 

Sugtraodcream  or  whipped  cream  may  pure"  Leaf  Lard. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 


ne  f«««»/c  J"  a  season  that  is  comparatively 
Motiee  free  from  catastrophes  of  war,  and 
""*"  "■  the  more  profound  disturbances 
that  from  time  to  lime  affect  mankind,  there 
are  nevertheless  many  lesser  indications  of 
strife  and  unrest.  In  order  to  understand 
these  ari(;ht,  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  if  there 
arc  not  some  underlying  causes  of  a  common 
nature.  We  arc  living  in  a  business  age,  un- 
der general  conditions  that  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
plain  people  of  all  countries,  considered  in 
the  mass,  are  no  longer  content  merely  to 
toil  and  exist.  They  wish  to  improve  their 
lot,  and  they  arc  determined  to  have  a  larger 
share  in  the  good  things  of  this  life.  Science 
and  invention  have  brought  about  a  stupen- 
dous increase  In  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  the  average  man  everywhere  is  struggling 
for  a  better  distribution.  .  To  that  end  he 
seeks  3  firmer  grasp  upon  the  agencies  of 
government,  in  order  that  unfair  handicaps 
may  be  removed,  and  freedom  of  economic 


1    free-silver 
;  simply  the 
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opportunity  be  better  assured 
country,  the  great  populist 
movements  of  a  decade  ago  v 
organized  expression  of  men's 
their  situation  in  life.  They  sought  to  bring 
about  a  better  adjus^nent  of  relations  be- 
tween creditors  and  debtors,  between  capital 
and  labor,  between  the  great  corporations  and 
private  individuals.  The  present  great  move- 
ment in  this  country  for  regulating  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public-service  companies  that 
control  street  transit  and  other  facilities  of 
a  monopolistic  nature  owes  its  strength  to 
the  widespread  determination  of  the  people 
to  get  for  themselves  as  much  benefit  as 
possible  out  of  the  agencies  of  civilization. 

ji^^  Since  the  desire  for  the  things 
«eerf  0/  that  belong  to  a  better  standard 
'""""■  of  living  and  a  more  agreeable 
condition  of  life  is  not  only  general  but  very 
intense,  there  must  inevitably  follow  a  good 
deal  of  clash  and  strife.  It  is  difficult  to 
hold  men,  under  these  circumstances,  to  rules 
of  moderation.  Capital  combines ;  becomes 
greedy;  abuses  its  opportunities.  Its  excesses 
provoke  reaction.  Labor  organization,  on  its 
side,  becomes  exacting,  tyrannical,  and  des- 
perate in  its  methods.  Even  in  well-regu- 
lated communities  it  is  hard  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  law  and  a  just  balance  between 
contending  forces  in  such  periods  as  this 
present  era  of  economic  and  social  change. 
And  if  it  is  hard  to  hold  law  and  govern- 
ment firm  in  their  place  and  function  in 
orderly  communities  like  Massachusetts,  it 
is  not  strange  that  excesses  should  occur  and 
that  piiblic  order  should  suffer  in  communi- 
ties not  so  well  established.  The  struggle 
between  capital  and  labor  in  the  Far  West 
has  gone  forward  under  conditions  which 
have  not  found  the  agencies  of  public  au- 
thority strong  enough  to  hold  firm  sway. 
The  murder  trials  now  in  progress  at  Boise 
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&  Maine  to  the  system  of  which  Mr.  Mellen 
is  president.  The  real  owners  of  the  securi- 
ties of  the  railroad  companies  concerned  are 
better  protected  when  a  merger  is  carried 
out,  as  in  this  case,  openly  ami  under  the 
honest  regulation  of  the  public  authorities, 
than  when  it  means  stock-watering  and 
financial  manipulation,  as  under  methods 
that  have  until  lately  been  prevalent. 


SatiM  Whether  Governor  Hughes  was 
mn  juit  nearer  right  or  rearer  wrong  in 
"•""■""■  his  reasons  for  vetoing  the  2-cent- 
fare  bill,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Public  Utilities  bill,  which  became  a  law- 
early  in  June,  and  goes  into  effect  on  July  i, 
provides  an  efficient  method  by  which  rates 
may  he  made  equitable  in  case  they  are  too 
high.  Many  States  have  now  passed  2-cent- 
fare  bills;  and  railroad  men  are  declaring 
these  measures  to  he  confiscatory  in  their 
principle.  For  certain  small  railroads,  sepa- 
rately owned  and  operated,  such  a  rate  is 
obviously  unjust.  On  large  systems  the  2- 
cent  rate  is  not  too  low  for  main  lines.  There 
are  several  different  theories  as  to  passenger 
rate-making,  for  all  of  which  strong  argu- 
ments can  be  presented.  The  great  desid^ 
eratura  is  moderation  and  fairness  all  around. 
Railroads  as  public  servants  should  give  the 
public  a  service  of  efficiency  and  should  treat 
all  comers  on  the  same  terms.  But  when 
good  service  and  fair  treatment  are  secured, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  railroads  are 
private  business  enterprises;  that  capital  so 
engaged  has  to  assume  peculiar  risks,  and 
that  the  railroad  business  ought  to  be  profita- 
ble in  good  times. 

»__^..  Much  more  necessary  than  an  at- 
tack upon  average  rates  charged 
to  the  public  is  a  movement  in 
the  interest  of  the  moderate  investor  in  rail- 
road bonds  and  stocks,  in  order  to  break  the 
absolutism  of  the  so-called  "  magnates," 
wliosc  high-handed  methods  of  manipulation 
have  given  them  vast  fortunes,  while  the 
position  of  the  real  owners  of  the  railroad 
properties  has  been  precarious.  It  is  not  uni- 
form a-ccnt  rates  for  passengers,  or  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  rates  for  freight,  that  thi; 
users  of  railroads  chiefly  need  at  present. 
What  they  principally  need  is  better  service. 
The  railroads  have  fallen  far  behind  the 
general  progress  of  the  country.  They  must 
be  rebuilt  and  improved  at  great  expense. 
This  will  require  new  capital  in  large  quan- 
tities.   European  as  well  as  American  invest- 
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ors  must  be  willing  to  put  their  money  into 
railroads.  They  will  be  chary  about  doing 
this  if  public  regulation  is  construed  as 
meaning  a  forcing  down  of  average  rates. 
The  best  way  to  help  the  railroads  is  to  stop 
the  methods  which  have  brought  American 
railroad  financiering  into  distrust  every- 
where In  the  world.  The  great  struggle  for 
public  control  and  regulation  of  railroads 
now  bids  fair  to  bring  lis  Into  an  era  of  com- 
mon sense  and  good  understanding  under 
the  leadership  of  public  men  like  President 
Roosevelt  and  Governor  Hughes,  who  stand 
for  justice  and  fair  play  all  around.  As  we 
have  remarked  before,  the  transgressions  of 
the  railroad  companies  have  been  so  egregious 
that  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  American 
people  have  not,  in  their  reaction  against 
railroad  politics  and  other  abuses,  proceeded 
in  a  much  more  drastic  way  than  the  work 
of  the  recent  legislatures  exhibits.  The 
storm  Is  now  nearly  past.  An ti -corporation 
wrath  has  subsided ;  the  strength  of  law  and 
of  government  in  America  has  been  vindi- 
cated, and  the  time  has  come  for  scientific 
adjustment  and  the  settlement  of  each  par- 
ticular question  as  it  arises,  upon  its  actual 
nierlts.     There  may  be  some  further  legisla- 
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tion  at  Washington,  and  indeed  there  ought  rion.     The  spring  and  early  summer  have 

to  be.     But  it  will  not  be  brought  about  in  been  cold  and  wet,  and  the  peculiar  weather 

any  spirit  of  hostility  to  railroads,  nor  will  conditions  will  have  had  unfavorable  effects 

it    endanger    anybody's    actual    investments,  upon  the  products  of  farm  and  garden  as  well 

Property  in  railroads  has  the  same  right  of  as  upon  the  trade  of  merchants.     But  crops 

public  protection   as   property   in   any  other  will  he  large,  even  if  considerably  less  than 

form.     The  outcome  of  the  great  agitation  those  of  one  or  two  preceding  years;  and  the 

will  be  beneficial  In  all  directions.  country  will  go  forward  hopefully  and  busily, 
in  a  less  speculative  mood,  but  with  full  con- 

A  Sound      "^^^  reaction  that  has  made  Walt  fidence  and  with  everything  to  be  thankful 

Buj/neis      Street  a   dull   and   gloomy  place  for.     Prosperity  was  so  great  that  legitimate 

"  ■      will   prove   to   have  been   an  ex-  success   was   leading   to   unwise   speculation, 

cellent  precursor  of  a  new  and  more  whole-  Real-estate  booms  of  the  dangerous  sort  were 

some  activity  In  financial  affairs.    The  sober-  to  be  noted  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 

ing    influence    has   been    felt    in    the    entire  The  craze  for  shares  of  stock  in  copper  mines 

business  life  of  the  country.     There  is  not  and  gold  mines  was  making  it  easy  for  un- 

quitc  so  much  haste  to  become  rich  suddenly,  scrupulous  promoters  to  fleece  myriads  of  in- 

and    the    disposition    to    spend    recklessly    is  vestors   who    were   greedy    to   share   in    the 

abating.      In    a    general    way    the    economic  "  get -rich-quick  "   opportunities   of   the   day. 

progress  of   the  American   people   since  the  The  slump  In  Wall  Street  has  served  as  a 

year     1900     has    been     without     precedent,  warning  to  the  country,  and  the  speculative 

There  will  be  some  slackening  of  the  wheels,  craze    has   subsided, — not  soon    enough,    in- 

but    present    indications   do    not  justify    the  deed,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unlucky 

prophets  of  disaster.     The  demand  for  labor  dupes,  but  soon  enough  at  least  to  save  the 

in  various  directions  will  probably  suffice  to  country  from  dire  disaster.  There  are  no  signs 

absorb  whatever  the  railroads  may  dispense  of  serious  trouble  in  the  general  business  situ- 

with  in  their  curtailment  of  new  construe-  ation.    The  farmers  are  so  much  xhcad  from 
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a  decade  of  great  prosperity  that  they  can  long  are  exempted  from  the  requirement  of  a 
easily  bear  one  year  of  late  harvests  and  2>^-cent  fafff;-  but  in  most  of  the  States 
diminished  yields.  Our  article  on  that  sub-  where  this  kind  of  legislation  was  enacted 
ject,  to  be  found  on  page  79,  covers  the  there  was  no  effort  made  to  distinguish  be- 
crop  situation  in  detail.  The  railroads  can  tween  the  weak  and  the  mighty  among  rail- 
bear  some  reduction  in  the  volume  of  freight  road  corporations,  nor  between  the  just  and 
traffic,  in  view  of  their  total  inability  last  the  unjust.  These  maximum-fare  laws  were 
year  to  handle  the  business  that  was  urged  adopted  by  Alabama,  Arkansas,  North  Caro- 
upon  them.  The  great  industrial  organiza-  lina,  and  West  Virginia  among  Southern 
tions,  like  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora-  States;  by  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  low^, 
tion,  are  fully  occupied.  The  less  feverish  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  the  Dakotas  in  the 
conditions  of  trade,  furthermore,  arc  awan-  Middle  West,  and  by  Pennsylvania  and  New 
tageous  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  York  in  the  East, 
labor  conditions.  When  some  slackening  ap- 
pears or  is  looked  for,  it  is  usually  easier  a  Sant  and  1' impressed  the  country  as  signifi- 
to  settle  disputes  by  amicable  agreement  or  p*™"  cant  that  the  only  gubernatorial 
by  arbitration.  The  quieter  times  in  business  veto  of  a-cent-fare  legislation  in 
make  men  conservative;  and  labor  is  more  any  of  the  States  should  come  from  Governor 
ready  to  see  the  value  of  a  steady  job  at  good  Hughes,  of  New  York,  the  one  State  execu- 
pay,  and  less  willing  to  plunge  into  so  un-  tive  who  during  the  present  year  had  suc- 
certain  an  experiment  as  a  strike.  ceeded  against  powerful  opposition  in  wrest- 
ing from  an  unwilling  Legislature  a  law  that 
g^^  During  the  past  half-year  in  foreshadowed  a  new  era  in  the  State  regula- 
rariM  by  about  one-third  of  the  States,  of  tion  of  public-service  corporations.  This  ac- 
"■  the  Union  laws  have  been  passed  tion  of  Governor  Hughes  was  based  on  a 
which  attempt  to  fix  a  maximum  passenger  sound  proposition  in  government, — that  the 
fare  to  be  charged  by  railroads.  In  some  in-  rates  charged  for  public  service  should  not  be 
stances  the  rate  so  established  is  2^/2  cents  a  arbitrarily  disturbed,  nor  the  earnings  of  pub- 
mile,  in  one  or  two  it  is  2]/^  cents,  but  in  a  lie-service  corporations  arbitrarily  reduced, 
majority  of  cases  it  is  2  cents  "  flat,"  Illi-  unless  it  be  shown  as  the  result  of  a  full  and 
nois,  Iowa,  and  Michigan  conceded  a  higher  impartial  investigation  that  existing  rate 
rate  to  roads  that  were  shown  to  be  earning  schedules  are  clearly,  unreasonable  and  unjust, 
less  than  a  certain  sum  per  mile,  and  in  In  the  case  of  the  New  York  railroads  there 
North   Carolina  roads  less  than  sixty  miles  had   been   no  legislative  investigation  what- 
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ever.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  2-cent  fare  the  votes  cast  at  the  New  York  City  mayor- 
would  have  been  reasonable  for  certain  lines  alty  election  of  1905  was  passed,  together 
and  at  the  same  time  unreasonable  and  unfair  with  a  supplementary  bill  permitting  Mayor 
for  other  lines.  The  new  Public  Service  McClellan  to  ask  for  the  opening  of  any 
Commissions  in  New  York  State  have  been  ballot  boxes  that  the  contestant,  Mr.  Hearst, 
created  by  law  for  the  very  purpose, — among  does  not  ask  to  have  opened.  Another  meas- 
others, — of  determining  what  rates  are  just  ure  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
te both  the  corporations  and  the  public,  tors  for  the  greater  part  of  June  was  the  re- 
Governor  Hughes  was  fully  justified  in  his  apportionment  of  the  State  Senate  districts, 
insistence  that  the  matter  be  left  to  the  com-  made  necessary  by  the  decision  of  the  Court 
missioners  and  not  be  made  the  subject  of  of  Appeals  that  the  apportionment  law  of 
crude  and  sweeping  legislation.  1906  was  unconstitutional.    In  the  reshaping 

of  districts  a  violent  controversy  arose  be- 
^  Yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tween  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  on  the  one 
Crmpiian  most  of  the  legislatures  throusjh-  hand  and  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Of  e  a  a  ion.  ^^^  ^^^  country  that  enacted  2-  Assembly,  headed  by  Speaker  Wadsworth,  on 
cent-fare  laws  followed  practically  the  same  the  other.  Both  sides  were  defiant,  and  at 
course  of  procedure  as  the  New  York  law-  one  time  an  all-summer's  deadlock  was 
makers  did,  although  it  must  be  said  that  they  threatened, 
seem  to  have  been  spurred  to  action  by  a  vig- 
orous public  sentiment,  while  in  New  York  french  ^^  ^^^  general  struggle  for  eco- 
hardly  a  newspaper  of  any  prominence  had  Economic  nomic  benefits  is  at  the  basis  of 
demanded  or  supported  the  2-cent- fare  bill.  '  our  social  and  political  contro- 
The  truth  is  that  the  motive  behind  most  of  versies  in  this  country,  the  same  thing  is  to 
this  legislation  was  retaliation  for  real  or  be  observed  abroad.  The  critical  situation  in 
imagined  wrongs  which  the  public  had  long  France  last  month  was  due  to  no  political 
endured  at  the  hands  of  the  railroads.  On  sentiment  or  governmental  theory,  but  purely 
the  part  of  the  legislatures  this  retaliatory  to  a  practical  business  condition.  The  south 
spirit  found  vent  in  a  drastic  exercise  of  of  France  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
power.  The  railroads  must  be  punished  for  wine  product.  Not  only  are  the  hillsides 
their  sins  and  in  2-cent-fare  laws  the  legis-  planted  in  vinej^ards,  but  broad  valleys  of 
latures  believed  that  they  had  an  effective  level  land  which  one  would  expect  to  find 
way  of  imposing  penalties.  The  railroads,  devoted  to  grass,  wheat,  and  other  cereals 
on  their  part,  exhibited  a  similar  spirit, — as  are  devoted  to  vines  and  nothing  else.  The 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  could  destruction  many  years  ago  of  the  French 
make  reprisals  by  withdrawing  all  kinds  of  vineyards  by  the  philoxera  was  a  terrible 
cheap  excursion  rates  and  this  they  at  once  blow  to  the  farmers  of  that  thrifty  country, 
proceeded  to  do  in  the  Middle  West,  while  Thanks  to  the  successful  importation  of 
in  Pennsylvania  certain  suburban  com.muta-  American  vines,  the  production  of  grapes 
tion  rates  were  canceled.  Up  to  the  present  has  not  only  been  restored,  but  greatly  in- 
time  the  public's  losses  in  the  contest  seem  creased  in  extent  and  quantity.  Overpro- 
to  overbalance  its  gains,  and  we  are  certainly  duction,  and  changes  in  the  conditions  of  de- 
no  nearer  a  solution  of  the  rate  problem  than  mand  and  supply,  have  brought  the  price  of 
we  were  before  the  legislatures  began  their  their  crop  so  low  that  it  is  now  produced  at 
campaign.  a  sheer  loss.     The  grape  producers  believe 

that  this  condition  is  due  to  the  adulteration 

y-^p         The  greatly  prolonged  session  of  of  wines,  and  to  other  causes  that  the  govern- 

Neu/  York     the   New  York    Legislature   had  ment  can  remedy.     Hence  a  tremendous  up- 

eg  sa  ure.    ^^^^^^^  important  matters  on  its  rising  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  people  in 

hands  last  month.     After  the  passage  of  the  the  towns  and  cities  who  are  dependeit  upon 

Public   Utilities   bill   Governor    Hughes   re-  the   wine   industry  as   their  principal   tra^e, 

called  attention  to  certain  subjects  of  which  with  a  resulting  situation  upon  which  further 

he  had  treated   in   his  message  as  requiring  comment  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 

action  by  the  lawmaking  body.     The  Legis-  The  real  remedy,  of  course,  lies  in  the  larger 

lature  had  failed  to  ace  on  these  matters  and  cultivation  of  other  crops.     But  the  situation, 

seemed   surprised  at  the  Governor's  persist-  meanwhile,  illustrates  the  fact  that  all  gov- 

ence.      Nevertheless  it  proceeded   to  comply  ernments  are   now  compelled   to  give  their 

with  his  request.     The  bill  for  a  recount  of  principal  attention  to  problems  that  ronccrn 
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the  economic  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  of  the  discontent  of  the  people  with  their 

people,  who  are  determined  to  allow  no  con-  poverty.     They  demand   reasonable  advan- 

ditions  that  law  and  government  can  remedy  tages  for  their  private  economic  advancement. 

\o   st£nd    in    the   way   of    their   increasing  The   old-fashioned    land   s)'Stem    of   Russia 

pro^erity.  does  not  satisfy  the  peasants,  and  they  de- 
mand a  government  which  will  remove  ob- 

Ptatrtf  and    ^"  Russia  the  protracted  discord  stacks,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  prosper, 

''^"ISSJ."     '^^*    ^^^    again    illustrated    last  So  long  as  the  army  remains  obedient  to  the 

month    by    a    reassertion    of    the  Czar  and  the  bureaucracy,  it  will  be  prac- 

Czar's  autocratic   power,    though   seemingly  tically  impossible  for  the  Russian  people  to 

due  to  political  rather  than  to  economic  con-  make  successful   assertion   of  their  constitu- 

didons,  is  in  reality  a  discord  that  grows  out  tional  rights.     It  is  not  so  much  theoretical 
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liberty  in  the  political  sense  that  the  Russian  that  will  make  for  peace  and  harmony, 
people  are  struggling  for  as  freedom  from  Meanwhile  the  multiplication  of  treaties  and 
poverty,  with  its  unbearable  associations.  A  so-called  ententes  among  the  nations  are  so 
few  generations  ago  most  men  in  European  diminishing  the  probabilities  of  war  in  par- 
countries  worked  very  hard  and  were  ex-  ticular  quarters  that^he  reduction  of  arma- 
tremely  poor.  The  fight  against  poverty  has  mentis  and  of  expenditures  for  military  and 
been  very  largely  gained  in  the  foremost  na-  naval  purposes  will,  within  five  years,  be  a 
tions.  In  countries  like  ours  it  is  not  merely  more  welcome  subject  of  discussion  than  at 
that  everybody  has  secured  the  necessaries  of  the  present  time.  The  masses  of  men  in  all 
life,  but  that  the  masses  of  people  are  de-  civilized  countries  will  increasingly  object  to 
manding  an  increasing  share  of  the  luxuries,  paying  heavy  taxes  for  a  kind  of  expenditure 
In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bare  neces-  that  brings  them  no  benefit.  Proposals  like 
sities  are  not  as  yet  fully  guaranteed.  The  that  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  suggested  a 
demand  for  modern  forms  of  government  limit  to  the  size  of  battleships,  could  be 
derives  most  of  its  strength  from  the  growing  adopted  without  relative  disadvantage  to  any 
conviction  of  the  people  that  in  no  other  way  power,  and  with  immense  benefit  to  the  tax- 
can  the  handicaps  be  removed  which  keep  payer.  The  economic  arguments  for  peace 
the  Russian  people  so  miserably  poor.  will  strongly  reinforce  the  ethical  and  hu- 


manitarian. 


Economic     ^^^  movement  for  international 


Motives  for    peace,    furthermore,    derives    its  r^t         The  constant  practice  of  justice 


Peace. 


greatest  strength  from  economic  ^Cf/vJ?*'^  ^"^  fairness  in  ordinary  dealings 
arguments.  War  is  wasteful  of  capital,  and  ""*  will  do  as  much  as  anything  to 
the  masters  of  industry  and  trade  are  opposed  lessen  the  danger  of  future  troubles.  Our 
to  militarism  as  a  relic  of  barbarous  and  un-  Government  has  just  now  given  the  world  a 
economic  ages,  when  fighting  and  plundering  valuable  illustration  of  such  dealings.  With- 
were  the  chief  occupations  of  mankind,  out  any  effort  at  sensational  posing  in  the 
Workingmen  everywhere  are  opposed  to  war,  role  of  a  nation  of  superior  virtue,  we  have 
because  it  makes  for  poverty  and  misery,  re-  informed  the  government  of  China  that  we 
tarding  all  those  modern  processes  that  are  do  not  intend  to  collect  the  full  indemnity 
increasing  the  welfare  of  the  average  individ-  awarded  to  us  after  the  expedition  for  the 
ual.  It  is  important  that  wars  should  cease  relief  of  Peking.  We  were  allotted  about 
between  nations,  just  as  it  is  important  that  $24,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  small  installments 
agrarian  and  industrial  troubles  in  France  through  a  long  term  of  years,  with  interest 
should  not  lead  to  civil  war,  or  that  the  which  w^ould  bring  the  sum  payable  by 
struggle  for  modern  government  in  Russia  China  to  a  total  of  about  $40,000,000.  We 
should  not  result  in  a  great  revolutionary  have  ascertained  that  approximately  $11, 000,- 
contest.  All  sensible  people  should  be  glad  000  will  fully  reimburse  the  missionaries  for 
that  the  second  conference  of  the  nations  is  damages  sustained,  as  well  as  repay  our  Gov- 
now  in  session  at  the  capital  of  Holland,  ernment  for  its  expenditure  in  connection 
Wise  and  thoughtful  men  must  deeply  desire  with  the  joint  expedition.  About  $8,000,000 
that  this  conference  should  have  important  has  already  been  paid,  and  in  the  near  future 
results.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  it  will  we  shall  cease  to  collect  further  installments, 
do  very  much  toward  a  lessening  of  the  Secretary  Root  has  informed  the  Chinese 
burdens  entailed  upon  nations  by  keeping  up  Minister  to  this  effect,  stating  that  President 
great  military  preparation.  The  important  Roosevelt  will  ask  Congress  to  sanction  this 
thing  is  that  the  conference  is  actually  in  step  of  justice.  Undoubtedly  Congress  will 
existence,  that  it  brings  together  able  and  in-  give  its  approval.  It  is  not  for  the  United 
fluential  public  men  from  all  nations,  and  States  to  suggest  that  the  great  European 
that  it  helps  to  establish  a  habit  of  seeking  powers  which  exacted  from  China  a  total  in- 
peaceful  and  legal  remedies  for  international  demnity  exceeding  $300,000,000  should  show 
disputes.  If  this  conference  should  do  noth-  a  like  sense  of  justice.  For  a  good  while  our 
ing  else  but  provide  a  permanent  court  to  authorities  at  Washington  have  been  con- 
which  international  matters  could  be  referred,  sidering  ways  by  which  they  could  expend 
it  would  have  achieved  something  of  impor-  the  surplus  of  the  indemnity  for  the  mutual 
tance,  and  would  have  been  well  worth  benefit  of  the  two  countries.  It  had  been 
while.  But  it  will  almost  certainly  achieve  suggested  that  American  consulates  should 
a  number  of  useful   and   important   results  be  built  in  the  various  Chinese  cities.    It  had 
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also  beeo  urged  with  much  weight  that  the 
money  be  used  for  bringing  young  Chinamen 
of  talent  to  this  country  and  educating  them 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  A  better  way, 
however,  has  been  found  by  the  Administra- 
tion ;  and  China  will  appreciate  it. 

Our  AttHii4t  '^^^  attitude  of  the  American 
Toaaid  Government  toward  China  and 
Japan  has  for  a  long  period  been 
one  of  consistent  friendliness.  It  is  the  fixed 
policy  of  this  country  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment on  our  shores  of  large  bodies  of 
Asiatic  laborers,  whether  Chinese  or  Japa- 
nese. The  reasons  for  this  policy  are  sound 
and  far-reaching,  it  is  very  foolish  to  per- 
mit the  minor  frictions  that  arise,  whether  in 
California  or  in  Japan,  on  account  of  this 
policy  to  be  magnified  into  causes  of  misun- 
derstanding between  nations  and  govern- 
ments. When  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that 
this  policy  is  to  be  maintained  without  weaL- 
ening  or  wavering,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  secure  for  visitors,  students,  or  business 
men  from  the  Orient  the  most  courteous 
treatment  while  under  our  jurisdiction. 

j.^  The  great  disturbance  of  the  pub- 
/wnwM  lie  mind  concerning  insurance 
"'  management  has  for  the  most 
part  abated.  Many  States  have  made  new 
insurance  laws,  and  the  companies  themselves 
have  seen  the  need  of  financial  reform  and  a 
stricter  regard  for  the  rights  of  policy-hold- 
ers. The  New  York  Life  last  month  com- 
pleted the  tedious  process  of  counting  the 
votes  sent  in  by  policy-holders  under  the 
new  law  for  its  board  of  directors.  The 
administration  ticket  proposed  by  the  present 
management  of  the  company  received  some- 
what more  than  236,000  votes,  and  the  op- 
position ticket  launched  by  the  International 
Committee  received  about  98,000.  There 
were  a  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  by 
new  men,  and  the  ticket  as  elected  is  one  that 
will  command  confidence  everywhere.  The 
board  met  on  June  17,  and  elected  Mr.  Dar- 
win P.  Kingslcy  president  of  the  company  to 
succeed  Mr.  Alexander  E.  Orr,  who  had 
accepted  the  presidency  as  a  temporary  matter 
after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  McCall.  Mr. 
Kingslcy  had  been  connected  with  the  com- 
pany in  various  official  capacities  for  almost 
twenty  years,  and  has  recently  been  first  vice- 
president.  He  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
practical  insurance  man,  and  he  is  com- 
mended by  all  who  know  him  as  a  man  of 
excq>tu)aal    efficiency   and    high    character. 


With  Mr.  Paul  Morton  at  the  head  of  the 
Equitable,  and  Mr,  Charles  A,  Peabody  as 
president  of  the  Mutual,  the  three  great 
companies  are  now  directed  by  men  of  repre- 
sentative business  ability,  of  scrupulous  integ- 
rity, and  of  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility 
that  belongs  to  the  management  of  a  societj' 
for  the  protection  of  families, 

Pnti-  There  now  remains  only  a  year 
dentiai  until  the  holding  of  the  national 
^"'""""'"-  Presidential  conventions.  It  con- 
tinues true  to-day,  as  tor  a  good  while  past, 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan  are  the 
only  leaders  who  have  an  appreciable  per- 
sonal following.  But  for  the  third-term 
question,  and  his  own  absolute  declaration 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  accept 
the  nomination,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be 
chosen  without  an  opposing  voice  in  the  con- 
vention. As  matters  now  stand,  the  Repub- 
licans are  cautiously  taking  account  of  their 
available  supply  of  Presidential  timber. 
Pennsylvania  has  brought  forward  Senator 
Knox,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  candidacy 
will  take  on  a  serious  character.  As  Attor- 
ney-General and  Senator  his  force  and  abilitj* 
as  a  public  man  have  been  well  shown.  That 
Ohio  will  line  up  for  Secretary  Taft  seems 
no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  This  energetic 
public  servant  has  been  traveling  and  speak- 
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ing  in  the  West,  and  there  is  no  difEerence  of  that  Mr.  McClellan  would  try  to  secure  fur- 
opinion  anywhere  as  to  his  exceptional  fitness  ther  delay  by  questioning  the  constitutionality 
for  the  highest  office  in  tlie  gift  of  the  people,  of  the  Recount  bill,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the 
Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  has  within  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
the  past  few  weeks  commanded  the  attention  position  of  the  Mayor  does  not  commend  itself 
of  the  entire  country  by  his  veto  of  the  2-cent  to  any  considerable  element  of  the  public. 
rate  bill  and  the  calm  strength  he  has  shown  While  the  majority  of  New  Yorkers  would 
in  securing  the  tardy  and  reluctant  adherence  rather  have  McClellan  than  Hearst  for  May- 
of  the  Legislature  for  his  public-spirited  or,  there  is  no  sympathy  with  the  Mayor's 
program.  There  is  a  pronounced  movement  unwillingness  to  permit  a  recount  of  the  votes 
New     York     to     bring     him     forward  under  fair  and  careful  conditions.     If  Mr. 


Presidential 
candidate.  It  is 
fully  expected  that 
Illinois  will  pre- 
sent the  name  of 
Speaker  Cannon  to 
the  convention,  and 
Vice-President 
Fairbanks  will 
have  the  support 
of  Indiana  if  he 
determines  to  per- 
sist in  his  candi- 
dacy. Several 
other  Republicans 
have  been  promi- 
nently mentioned, 
but  their  support- 
ers have  not  yet 
brought  them  for- 
ward in  so  dis- 
tinct a  manner. 
There  are  great 
numbers  of  men 
in  various  parts  of 
the  couqtry  who 
hold  strongly  to 
the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
b  e  compelled  i  n 
spite  of  himself  to 
accept  a  rcnomination. 


however,  that  he  has  shifted  his  position. 


There  is  no  evidence,   by  the  United  Stat 


which 


Hearst  should  be 
counted  in,  there 
might  be  a  consid- 
erable revival  of 
his  prestige.  But 
it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  he  will 
emerge  next  year  as 
a  Presidential  can- 
didate. His  news- 
papers last  month 
were  announcing  a 
great  victory  for 
him  in  the  fact 
that  the  federal 
Government  is  at 
last,  after  some 
years'  delay,  on  the 
point  of  bringing 
action  against  the 
anthracite  -  coal 
combination, which 
is  made  up  of 'the 
coal-carrying  rail- 
roads. It  will  be 
remembered  that 
Mr.  Hearst  filed 
information 
against  the  coal 
trust  and  secured 
an  investigation  by 
i  District- Attorney  for 
ained    his    charges. 


New    York, 

Of  all  the  trusts  and  combine 
There  is  sporadic  talk  in  Demo-  the  entire  country,  the  one  most  obvious 
cratic  circles  here  and  there  of  in  its  monopolistic  character  and  most  op- 
"""'■  some  other  candidate  than  Mr.  pressive  of  the  public  has,  for  many  years 
Bryan;  but  as  yet  no  such  suggestions  have  past,  been  the  anthracite-coal  combination 
for  a  moment  secured  public  attention.  The  maintained  by  a  group  of  railroads  which 
demand  for  the  recount  of  the  mayoralty  vote  have  regulated  the  output  of  the  mines,  par- 
in  New  York  City  has  succeeded;  and  this,  celed  out  among  them  the  business  of  trans- 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  great  victory  for  Mr.  porting  the  coal,  and  prescribed  the  selling 
Hearst.  He  moved  promptly  last  month  for  price  at  a  point  far  above  that  which  natural 
the  opening  of  the  boxes  in  every  election  dis-  conditions  of  trade  would  have  fixed.  For 
trict  of  the  city.  The  Mayor's  term  in  New  his  persistent  attacks  upon  this  monopoly, 
York  is  four  years,  and  ^I^.  McClellan  has  and  fcr  ;rany  other  efforts  in  the  public  in- 
served  a  year  and  a  half.     It  was  announced  terest,  Mr,  Hearst  is  entitled  to  credit. 
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)  fallan  «f      ^  ^'^^  ^?^1  thougjlt- 

'*■  f'~J,7'  fil  Englishmen,  even 
among  ardent  Liberals 
themselves,  have  begun  to  wonder 
when  there  wjlj  be  an  end  to  the 
discomfiture  and  apparent  impo- 
tence of  the  present  Liberal  gov- 
ernment. The  large  features  of 
the  Liberal  program,  which  had 
behind  them  the  strongest  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  crer 
known  in  Britain,  have  already 
failed.  The  Education  biU,  the 
Irish  bill,  and  other  measures  have 
been  killed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
or  else  repudiated  by  those  whom 
thej'  ivere  intended  to  benefit.  As 
a  result  of.  the  "half-hearted" 
Irish  bill  there  is  now  a  split  be- 
tween the  Irish  members  and  the 
administration  which  amounts  to  a 
practical  dissolution  of  the  alliance 
between  these  groups.  The  Birrell 
bill  for  the  improvement  of  the 
government  of  Ireland,  introduced 
late  in  May  in  the  Commons,  was 
intended  to  be  a  half-way  house  to 
Home  Rule.     It  had  been  blocked 

" "  ■       out  by  Mr.  Bryce,  now  Ambassa- 

sm.  REnjiDNn  asd  thk  inisii  bill.  dor  to  this  country,   and   finished 

Arot-HTivi!  Tire  Wczjiii)  (cbwmiiiyi :  "How  does  ihia         by   Irish- Secretary  Birrell.     After 

Rtrikp  ro«;-"  much  redrafting  and  amending  in 

Mn.  Jiiiis-  RrPMiisd:   "irni:     Not  so  liad -aa  f«r  as  It  j  i      ■■  i 

j^gftX"  order  to  make   it  meet  as  nearly 

rrom  I'anvh  (Liindoni.  as  possible  the  views  of  English- 
men and  the  Irish  Nationalists,  it 

public,  Seiior  Castro  declares  that  these  are  was  finally  believed  that  it  had  the  approval 

all  friendly  ami  increasingly  cordial.  of    these    divergent   elements,    including   the 

The  lalxirs  of  il.is  govcminetit  are  pervaded  '^a^''^'^  of  the   Irish  Parliamentary  party, 
by  a  spirit  of  Imrmuny  niid  cmirlcsy.    \\\\\\  (iriii 

and  sure  steps  ivc  arc  treading  tlie  path  of  law  ^.,                   ,    ,                  *     l-     l-ii 

and  honor,  and  we  are  relisiously  obscriing  our  prtfi>ie-t      '  "^  central   feature  ot  this  bill 

engagements  with  {i>reii:n  countries.     This  gov-  "i  '»'      was    the    creation    of    a    Repre- 

emment's  intcrcoiirso  wtih  tlie  diplomatic  rcpru-  '  ■        sentative    Council     for     Ireland. 

SCTtatives  here  is  therefore  iH-rfeolly  cordial.  -i'],;^  ^.^^  ,„  ^,„^^j^.  ^^  ^^^  members,  eighty- 

The  Venezuelan  President,  whose  Strength  two  elected  by  the  Irish  householders  (in- 
appears  to  be  gradu.illy  returning  after  his  chiding  peers  and  women),  and  twenty- 
long  and  severe  illness,  has  many  great  pl.ins  five  nominated  by  the  crown.  Eight  of  the 
for  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  his  existing  Irish  departments  were  placed  under 
country.  In  an  interview  recently  granted  its  control  and  a  new  one.  the  educadoo 
to  an  -American  business  man  he  declared  that  department,  created.  In  addition  to  the 
extensive  railroad  building  is  in  contempla-  j;io,(>xi.(*i.xi  of  annual  expenditure  con- 
tion  to  open  up  the  richest  parts  of  the  repuh-  trolled  hy  these  departments,  the  bill  pro- 
lic.  He  also  announced  that  lie  had  '"ellmi-  vided  for  an  increase  of  $3,250,000  to  be 
nated  all  graft."  With  due  allowana-  for  -pent  on  pnhlic  works  and  "  general  improve- 
ihe  patriotic  exuberance  ot  Semir  (.':istro"s  ment."  The  provisions  of  the  bill  did  not 
phraseology',  Americans  will  sincciely  hope  extend  to  the  constabularj-,  the  courts,  the 
that  a  new  era  Is  about  to  begin  for  our  sister  prisons,  or  the  Land  Commission.  The 
republic  on  the  Caribbean,  Lird-Lieutcnant  was  to  have  general  super- 
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to  Paris,  demanding  not  only  that  existing 
legislative  and  administrative  measures  (or 
repressing  the  adulteration  of  wine  be  carried 
out  strictly,  but  that  new  laws  be  enacted 
looking  toward  the  "  absolute  suppression  of 
all  vinous  beverages  other  than  perfectly 
natural  wine."  Great  popular  demonstra- 
tions, meetings,  processions,  and,  later  on, 
riots  in  the  cities  of  Narbonne,  Perp'gnan, 
MontpcUier,  and  Florensac,  emphasized  the 
earnestness  of  the  people  in  these  demands. 
Not  content  with  demonstrations,  these  peas- 
ants, under  the  leadership  of  Marcelin  Al- 
bert, a  wine-grower  of  Argelliers,  a  remark- 
able leader  who  has  been  developed  by  the 
situation,  announced  to  Premier  Clemenceau 
that  unless  their  demands  were  granted  by  the 
loth  of  June  they  would  refuse  to  pay  taxes. 
And  they  carried  their  threat  into  effect. 
The  southern  Frenchman  is  good  material  for 
revolutionary  propaganda.  It  was  from  the 
Midi,  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  on  that 
fateful  day  in  July,  1792,  the  Marseillaise 
began  their  historic  march  to  Paris  to  the 
tune  which  has  since  that  day  been  the  march- 
ing song  of  revolution  the  world  over.  The 
mayors  and  municipal  councillors  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  cities  of  the  four  departments  in- 
volved resigned,  and  for  a  time  the  whole 


wine-growmg    district    was    given    over    to 
anarchy. 

ffi^  Premier  Clemenceau,  with  his  ac- 
viBBrmn  customed  vigor,  took  immediate 
"'  measure  to  insure  a  restoration  of 
order.  Certain  legislation  against  -  wine 
adulteration  was  at  once  introduced  and 
passed  through  the  Parliament,  and  troops 
were  dispatched  to  the  scenes  of  violence. 
The  two  leaders,  Albert  and  Dr.  Fcrroul, 
were  arrested.  Thereupon  the  Mayors  who 
had  resigned,  resumed  office.  Serious  rioting 
in  several  of  the  cities  of  the  Midi  marked 
the  month  of  June,  so  serious,  at  times,  that 
the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  soldiers  was 
necessary  to  prevent  actual  civil  >var.  Upon 
a  taunting  interpellation  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  put  by  the  Socialist  leader  Jaures  at 
to  the  support  given  the  admin istradon  by 
the  country,  a  vote  of  confidence  was  taken, 
resulting  in  an  approval  of  the  government  by 
a  majority  of  4  to  i.  It  is  believed  that  other 
than  economic  influences  are  behind  the  move- 
ment in  southern  France.  It  is  even  whis- 
pered that  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to 
the  republic,  including  the  Monarchists  and 
Clerical  party,  have  combined  to  discredit 
republics 


Wekmlb  (Hiineiirlin  PremtsrJ :  "There 
frlghtrnl  itorm  raging  In  Austria.  I  aiD  alri 
will  CT«ntaall7  bit  ui." 

rrom  BvmorUttKhe  Blattter  (Vlcniia). 


A  unafHifM  '^^^    ^"^   Austrian    Reichsrath 
Ik  elected  on  the  basis  of  equal  uni- 

Avitria.  ygjsaj  suffrage  began  its  sessions 
on  June  17.  The  venerable  polyglot  Aus- 
trian Parliament  has  been  revolutionized. 
Universal  suffrage  has  done  away  with  al- 
most all  the  old  lines  of  cleavage.  Its  most 
significant  result  has  been  the  triumph  of  the 
Socialists,— or  Social-Democrats,  as  they  are 
known  in  Europe, — who  have  increased  their 
membership  from  less  than  a  dozen  to  ninety- 
six.  Questions  of  race  prejudice  will  no 
longer  divide  the  Parliament,  The  division 
will  be,  hereafter,  horizontal,  by  classes. 
Instead  of  pan-Slav  versus  pan-German, 
wc  shall  read,  in  the  future  of  Social- 
Democrat  against  Conservative  or  Mon- 
archist. Hungary  also  desires  universal  suf- 
frage. While  celebrating,  on  June  8,  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  crowning  of  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  as  King  of  Hungary, 
the  Magyar  Social -Democrats  and  many  pa- 
triotic organizations  petitioned  his  Majesty 
.  for  universal  suffrage  in  their  own  part  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
1  in  passing,  that  the  Hungarian  Government 
'  is  connnuing  its  campaign  against  Magyar 
emigration.  Early  last  month  the  government 
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KING    CABLOS    AND    QUEEN    Am£lIE    OF    PORTUGAL. 

at  Budapest  refused  to  permit  the  establish-  liamentary  majority.    The  present  Premier, 

ment  of  a  new  immigration  route  from  Hun-  Dom  Joao  Franco,  is  the  leader  of  a  new 

gary  to  South  America,  Minister  of  Com-  third  party,  known  as  the  party  of  Liberal 

mercc  Francis  Kossuth  maintaining  warmly  Regeneration.    The  bone  of  contention  is  the 

that  Hungary  needs  all  her  sons  at  home,  budget,  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  last 

All  sorts  of  inducements  arc  held  out  to  the  Cortes,  no  budget  having  been  legally  passed 

Hungarian  to  stay  at  home,  including  pros-  since  the  one  of  1905.    The  constitution  per- 

pectsofan  enticing  new  homestead  law.   More  mils  the  government  to  maintain  the  same 

than    180,000  Magyars  and   Slovaks,  how-  budget  for  the  succeeding  year  in  case  the 

ever,  left  Hungary  last  year  for  the  shores  Cortes  fails  to  pass  a  new  one.     This  was 

of  the  New  World,     In  the  United  States  done  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

they   now   number   about   2,009,000,   have  Now,    however,    the    government    is    faced 

seventeen  newspapers    (including  three  dai-  with  the  necessity  for  funds  with  no  legal 

Iies)('  150  churches,  700  sick-benefit  societies  means  for  securing  them.     King  Carlos  has 

and    a    Hungarian- American    Federation    to  therefore  appealed  to  an  unwritten  Portu- 

further  the  Americanization  of  the  Magyars,  guese  law  which  permits  him  in  such  a  case 
to  conduct  the  government  for  a  period  of 

Ahtttatitm    '^^^  attention  of  thcworl'd  has  three  years  without  parliamentary  support. 

/"         been  directed  during  recent  The  Premier,  who  under  the  circumstances 

""*'''"•      weeks  to  a  little-known  country  has  become  practically  a  ministerial  dictator, 

of    Europe,    Portugal,    by    a   parliamentary  announces  that  his  dictatorship  will  confine 

deadlock  from  which  there  seemed  no  escape  itself  to  the  promulgation.Jn  the  form  of  ex- 

except  by  i  temporary  abrogation  of  the  con-  ecutive  decrees,  of  such  laws  as  are  absolute- 

stitution.      Owing  to    the  peculiar  political  ly    indispensable    to    public    administration, 

grouping  in  the  Portuguese  Parliament  and  The  government,  he  says  further,  knows  its 

the  growth  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  duty  and  its  powers,  and  will  insure  the  wel- 

so^alled   pretender   to   the  throne,    Miguel,  fare  and  future  of  the  country  with  or  with- 

Dukcof  Braganza  (who  is  now  an  officer  in  out  the  Cortes.     The  rather  unusual  situa- 

the  Austrian  army),  recent  ministries  in  Por-  tton  therefore  exists  of  a  constitutional  Eu- 

tugal  have  been  unable  to  command  a  par-  ropean  country  in  which  taxes  are  imposed 
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of  the  Abruzzi.  The  Duke  d'Abnizzi  Is 
commander  of  the  Italian  navy,  and  ^vtth 
some  of  the  finest  modern  Italian  warships 
has  been  visiting  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
He  is  also  noted  as  an  African  and  Polar  ex- 
plorer, and  is  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
effective  mountain-climbers  living.  In  Italy 
also  the  ratber  faint-hearted  celebration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Triple  Alliance  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  several  other  treaties  and  un- 
derstandings,— or  ententes,  as  the  French 
call  them, — which  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  two  or  three  recent  continental 
tours  of  King  Edward  of  England. 

utt  of  «•  ^^  alluded  last  month  to  the 
franat-Japan-  highly  significant  agreement  ar- 
■H  st—mtM .  j.j^,gj  g(  between  France  and 
Japan  relative  to  the  mutual  interests  of 
these  countries  in  the  Far  East.  Since  this 
allusion  the  text  of  the  agreement,  which  is 
a  brief  one,  has  been  made  public  by  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Pichon.  The 
main  clause  follows: 
The  governments  of  France  and  Japan  beii% 
(Who  ban  been  vlnlilnK  the  Jamegtonn  Biposltlon.)  'n  agreement  to  respect  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  China  as  weil  as  the  principle  of 
equality  in  the  treatment  of  that  country  for  the 
commerce  and  subjects  of  all  nations,  and  hav- 
ing special  interest  in  seeing  order  and  peace 
guaranteed,  particularly  in  the  regions  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  in  the  vicinity  of  the  territories 
over  which  they  have  sovereign  rights  or  pro- 
tection or  occupation,  engage  mutually  to  sup- 
port each  other  to  assure  the  peace  and  security 
of  these  regions  with  the  view  of  the'  mainle- 


and  revenues  collected  without  any  parlia- 
mentary sanction.  Portugal  is  at  present  so 
largely  under  the  political  and  financial  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  that  it  is  of  viul 
concerri  to  King  Edward's  government  just 
what  course  is  being  pursued  by  King  Car- 
los and  his  ministers.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  eight  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal  have  practically 
established  an  alliance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  amounts  to  a  British  guaranty  of 
Portuguese  independence  and  integrity. 


AiMifrivM  J""^  ^^  ^  month  of  anniver- 
/■  sary  celebrations  in  Italy.  First 
"■''■  there  was  the  completion  of  the 
guarter-centenary  since  the  granting  of  a 
constitution  to  the  Italian  people.  This 
was  on  June  2,  which  was  also  the  birthday 
of  Pius  X.  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Italian 
patriot  Garibaldi.  It  has  been  decided  by 
the  Italian  Parliament  to  make  July  4,  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Garibaldi,  a  na- 
tional holiday.  All  over  the  world,  wher- 
ever there  are  Italian  people,  these  events 
were  noted  and  commemorated.  The 
American  people  have  been  interested  also 
in  the  visit  of  an  eminent  Italian  sailor-ex-  ^^  ^^^^ 
plorcr-sdcntist  of  royal  blood,  Luigi,  Duke    (Turin). 


B  feeling*.— From  FltchMio 
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nance  of  the  situation  held  by  each  and  the  terri-  France  and  Spain  became  convinced  that  it 

torial  righis  of  the  two  contracting  parties  on  ^^^  ^l^^    England   rather  than  with  Ger- 

the  Asiatic  continent.  ,         l         i      i  j            •       i_  ■     i       -i 

many  that  they  should  cast  m  their  lot  ir 

In  the  speech  of  the  French  Minister,  in  they  wished  to  secure  their  own  coast  lines 
communicating  this  document  to  the  Cham-  and  their  dependencies  in  north  Africa,  in- 
ter of  Deputies,  there  were  intimations  of  eluding,  in  the  case  of  Spain,  several  groups 
the  conclusion,  in  the  near  future,  of  a  sim-  of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlan- 
ilar  understanding  between  Russia  and  tic.  England  gains  from  this  arrangement 
Japan  and  a  veiled  expression  of  hope  that  an  acknowledgment  of  her  title  to  Gibral- 
the  United  States  and  Japan  could  also  ar-  tar,  Malta,  and  Cyprus,  and  is  relieved  of 
rive  at  some  such  mutual  understanding.  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong  fleet  in 
the    Mediterranean,   since    France  must,    in 

Tin  Htm      ^^   '*  '"  w*sf^   Europe,   how-  her  own  interest,  always  protect  that  sea.    In 

Tripii        ever,    that    the    most    significant  view  of  this  new  "  triplice  "  and  the  luke- 

""*'      and   far-reaching  realignment  of  warmness  of  Italy  toward  her  neighbors  in 

the  powers  has  been  recently  made.     By  an  the  Dreibund,  the  subject  of  speculation  is, 

understanding,  amounting  to  a  treaty  of  dc-  What    will    be    the    German    Kaiser's    next 

fense  andoffenie,  the  AnglcSpanish,  Anglo-  move? 
French,    and   Franco-Spanish  ententes  have 

been  combined  into  a  general  agreement  re-  ^^  ^^^^^^    The   second    Hague   Conference 

garding  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  CoBftrtnc*    to  discuss  the  different  phases  of 

This  agreement,  acute  observers  inform  us,  '""'       the    international   peace  question 

amounts   to  a  second  Triple  Alliance, — an  began    its  sessions   on    June    15.      Forty-six 

alliance  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  states  had  been  invited  to  send  delegates  to 

The  understanding  had  its  birth  in  the  feel-  the  conference  at  the  Dutch  capital.     The 

ing  after  the  Algcciras  Conference,  when  opening  sessions,  which  were  presided  over 
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n.  s™ntf   0"<=f    '^''^i    has    ruction     tri- 
Kmtiw  Oymtt  umphcd  m  Russia  over  the  liberal 
"  intentions  of  Czar  Nicholas.  The 

second  Duma,  which  was  elected  in  FebniaJT 
last  and  organized  the  following  month,  vpas 
dissolved  by  imperial  rescript  early  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  June  1 6.  The  text  of 
the  ukase  dissolving  the  Duma  is  very  brief. 
As  posted  on  the  dobrs  of  the  Tauride  Palace 
and  over  the  desks  of  all  the  members  !t 
reads  as  follows: 

According  to of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  1906  we  ordain:  Firstly,  that  the 
imperial  Duma  be  dissolved;  secondly,  that  new 
elections  of  members  to  another  Duma  be  held, 
beginning  September  14,  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
new  imperial  Duma  be  convoked  November  14 
of  the  present  year.  Nicholas. 

Peterhot.  June  16.  1907. 

In  the  manifesto  accompanying  this  order 
of  dissolution,  which  was  countersigned  by 
the  president  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Stolypin,  the  Emperor  set  forth  in  detail  his 
motives  for  dissolving  the  Parliament.  He 
referred  to  the  Duma's  rejection  of  the 
"  temporary  laws,"  its  refusal  to  condemn 
terrorism,  its  delay  in  ratifying  the  budget, 
the  exhibition  of  revolutionary  spirit  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  its  members,  and,  finally. 


C  BE1B  TO  TBE  RUSSIAN  THRONE. 


by  Count  NelidofI,  Russian  Ambassador  to 
France,  were  somewhat  overcast  by  the  news 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Russian  Duma  and 
its  possible  consequences.  While  the  pro- 
grams are  being  prepared  to  indicate  the  sub- 
jects for  discussion  the  outside  world  looks 
forward  with  most  interest  to  the  debate  over 
the  question  of  the  limitation  or  reduction 
of  armament,  a  subject  which  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  brought  up  for  informal  if  not 
official  discussion,  and  the  Drago  Doctrine,  a 
topic  of  special  interest  to  Latin-American 
states.  This  also  has  had  no  official  recog- 
nition on  the  advance  program,  but  will 
probably  receive  earnest  consideration.  Much 
interest  in  both  Europe  and  this  country  is 
evident  in  the  proposed  new  permanent  Palace 
of  Peace  at  The  Hague,  which  will  be  erected 
in  the  near  future.  We  reproduce  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  the  prize  design  for  this  building 
by  the  famous  French  architect,  Cordonnier. 


dlflBolotlon    baa    t 
crowded  wUh  otbvr  Ddihib. 

From  Wahrt  Jaooi  (Stattgart). 
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sian  questions,  the  representation  of  these 
nationalities  will  be  decreased  under  the  new 
law,  and  in  the  frontier  regions,  "  where  the 
standard  of  civil  development  is  low,"  elections 
will  be  temporarily  suspended.  "  Almighty 
God,"  concludes  Emperor  Nicholas,  "  has 
intrusted  us  with  imperial  authority  over  our 
people,  and  be/ore  His, throne  we  must  an- 
swer for  the  fate  of  the  Russian  state."  The 
proposed  new  taw  cuts  in  half  the  Polish 
delegation,  practically  excludes  peasants,  and 
disfranchises  Siberia.  Onlj-  the  constituen- 
cies of  conservative  and  monarchist  sympa- 
thies are  given  an  equal  or  increased  repre- 
sentation. As  a  result  of  these  various 
changes  the  next  Duma  will  number  442,  in- 
stead of  524,  Thus  ends,  at  least  for  the 
present,  constitutionalism  in  Russia.  Noth- 
ing remains  except  broken  promises  and  a 
rankling  memory.  In  the  autumn  of  19OS 
Czar  Nicholas  promised  that  the  electoral 
system  then  established  should  never  be 
changed  except  with  the  Duma's  assent.  In 
the  summer  of  1907  he  not  only  dispenses 
with  that  assent  but  announces  an  Iniqui- 
tously  unfair  law  which  will  make  the  next 
Duma  a  mere  bureau  to  indorse  his  will. 
Alas  for  royal  promises! 

Thb   Cza«    (in    Premier   Btolrplnl  :    "And    would        ji,,  Oama't    ^^^    ™*^^  "^   offenSC  Upon    which 

""a™'™,-'  ''^™..,,  .  ..  , .  w  ,  " .  -H.K  "J'""''^  tfie  second  Russian  Duma  was 
th»y  wonid  brim  him  to  life."  wrecked  last  month  is  to  be  found 
From  Amitrrdommcr  (Amrterdam).  1"  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Czar 
which  was  alleged  to  have  originated  at  the 
its  failure  to  comply  immediately  with  the  convention  of  the  Social-Democrats  held  in 
government's  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  London  the  month  before.  Premier  Stolypin 
the  fifty-five  Social-Democratic  deputies  addressed  to  the  Duma  (on  June  14)  what 
charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  amounted  to  an  ultimatum,  threatening  to 
and  the  administration.  He  said :  dissolve  that  body  immediately  unless  it  sus- 
The  Duma  did  not  lend  its  moral  support  to  pended  its  inviolability,  not  only  in  the  case 
Ithe  government  jn  the  restoration  of  order,  and  of  the  sixteen  Social -Democrats  against  whom 
Russia  conl.nues  to  suffer  the  shame  of  an  epoch  jefinit^  charges  had  been  made,  but  also  in 
of  cnmes  and  disasters.  The  exammation  of  the  ,  ill'  ■  1.  1.  c 
budget  created  an  obsUcle  to  the  timely  sati'ifac-  '^=  '^ase  of  the  thirty-mne  other  members  of 
ticn  of  many  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  people,  that  party  in  Parliament.  Under  the  leadcr- 
The  right  of  interpellation  was  transformed  by  ship  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  who 
a  con|-.derabk  ;)arty  m  the  Duma  into  a  means  ^^^-  ^^e  entire  session  of  Parliament  had 
of  fightmB  agamst  the  government  and  encitinR  ,..T  ,  .,  .  j  .-  j  -.  ( 
distrust  toward  it  amonfe  large  classes  of  the  exhibited  that_  moderatLon  and  capacLty  tor 
people.  leadership  which  entitled  them  to  their  as- 
cendency, the  chamber  referred  the  question 
jBfutoiiAilM  ^  these  evils  the  Emperor  of  this  demand  to  a  committee,  whiiih  was  in- 
Him^iciivi  ascribes  to  defects  in  the  present  stnirted  to  report  the  following  day.  At  the 
electoral  law.  He  therefore  has  time  appointed  the  committee  reported  that 
decided  to  change  the  basis  of  suffrage.  "  We  it  had  been  unable  to  review  all  the  facts  and 
give  Russia  a  new  electoral  law  and  order  asked  for  more  time.  The  Duma  mean- 
its  promulgation  in  the  Senate."  In  order,  while  adjourned  until  the  hour  at  ^hich  the 
the  Czar  continued,  to  prevent  the  non-  report  was  to  be  made.  The  government 
Russian  nationalities  from  becoming  a  de-  and  Premier,  however,  without  waiting  for 
cisive  factor  in  the  settlement  of  purely  Rus-  any  further  consideration  of  the  matter,  pro- 
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to  Paris,  demanding  not  only  that  existing  wine-growing    district    was    given    over    to 

legislative   and    administrative   measures    for  anarchy, 
repressing  the  adulteration  of  vi'ine  be  carried 

out  strictly,  but  that  new  laws  be  enacted  ^^^  Premier  Clemenceau,  with  his  ac- 
looking  toward  the  "  absolute  suppression  of  viaormn  customed  vigor,  took  immediate 
all  vinous  beverages  other  than  perfectly  "'  measure  to  insure  a  restoration  oi 
natural  wine."  Great  popular  demonstra-  order.  Certain  legislation  against  wine 
tions,  meetings,  processions,  and,  later  on,  adulteration  was  at  once  introduced  and 
riots  in  the  cities  of  Narbonne,  Perpignan,  passed  through  the  Parliament,  and  troops 
Montpellier,  and  Florensac,  emphasized  the  were  dispatched  to  the  scenes  of  violence, 
earnestness  of  the  people  In  these  demands.  The  two  leaders,  Albert  and  Dr.  Ferroul, 
Not  content  with  demonstrations,  these  peas-  were  arrested.  Thereupon  the  Mayors  who 
ants,  under  the  leadership  of  Marcelin  Al-  had  resigned,  resumed  office.  Serious  rioting 
bert,  a  wine-grower  of  Argelliers,  a  remark-  in  several  of  the  cities  of  the  Midi  marked 
able  leader  who  has  been  developed  by  the  the  month  of  June,  so  serious,  at  times,  that 
situation,  announced  to  Premier  Clemenceau  the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  soldiers  was 
that  unless  their  demands  were  granted  by  the  necessary  to  prevent  actual  civil  war.  Upon 
lOth  of  June  they  would  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  a  taunting  interpellation  in  the  Chamber  of 
And  they  carried  their  threat  into  effect.  Deputies  put  by  the  Socialist  leader  Jaures  as 
The  southern  Frenchman  is  good  material  for  to  the  support  given  the  administration  by 
revolutionary  propaganda.  It  was  from  the  the  country,  a  vote  of  confidence  was  taken, 
Midi,  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  on  that  resulting  in  an  approval  of  the  government  by 
fateful  day  in  July,  1792,  the  Marseillaise  a  majority  of  4  to  i.  It  is  believed  that  other 
began  their  historic  march  to  Paris  to  the  than  economic  influences  are  behind  the  move- 
tune  which  has  since  that  day  been  the  march-  ment  in  southern  France.  It  is  even  whis- 
ing  song  of  revolution  the  world  over.  The  pered  that  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to 
mayors  and  municipal  councillors  of  a  num-  the  republic,  including  the  Monarchists  and 
ber  of  the  cities  of  the  four  departments  in-  Clerical  party,  have  combined  to  discredit 
volved  resigned,  and  for  a  time  the  whole  republic 


A  RtnoiuUm  ^^^    ''■^^    Austrian    Reichsrath 
In  elected  on  the  basis  of  equal  uni- 

'  "■  versal  suffrage  began  its  sessions 
on  June  17.  The  venerable  polyglot  Aus- 
trian Parliament  has  been  revolutionized. 
Universal  suffrage  has  done  away  with  al- 
most all  the  old  lines  of  cleavage.  Its  most 
significant  result  has  been  the  triumph  of  the 
Socialists, — or  Social -Democrats,  as  they  are 
known  in  Europe, — who  have  increased  their 
membership  from  less  than  a  dozen  to  ninety- 
six.  Questions,  of  race  prejudice  will  no 
longer  divide  the  Parliament.  The  division 
will  be,  hereafter,  horizontal,  by  classes. 
Instead  of  pan-Slav  x-ersus  pan-German, 
we  shall  read,  in  the  future  of  Social- 
Democrat  against  Conservative  or  Mon- 
archist. Hungary  also  desires  universal  suf- 
frage. While  celebrating,  on  June  8,  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  crowning  of  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  as  King  of  Hungary, 
the  Mag)'ar  Social -Democrats  and  many  pa- 
triotic organizations  petitioned  his  Majesty 
w  QT  for  universal  suffrage  in  their  own  part  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
Wbkkblb  (HunxRilan  Premier):  "Tbereg  a  jn  passing,  that  the  Hungarian  Government 
XJ^t'XluTr..''"  '""'""'■  '  ""  """'  "  ''  <^"*'"i''E  its  campaign  against  Magyar 
From  aumorUUwlM  Btaetttr  (Vieno»).  emigration.  Early  last  month  the  government 


WE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  IVORLD. 


KING    CARLOS    AND    QL'EEN    AM^LIE 

at  Budapest  refused  to  permit  the  establish-  liamentary  majority.     The  present  Premier, 

ment  of  a  new  immigration  route  from  Hun-  Dom  Joao  Franco,  is  the  leader  of  a  new 

gary  to  South  America,   Minister  of  Com-  third  party,  known  as  the  party  of  Liberal 

merce  Francis  Kossuth  maintaining  warmly  Regeneration.    The  bone  of  contention  is  the 

that  Hungary  needs  all  her  sons  at  home,  budget,  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  last 

All  sorts  of  inducements  are  held  out  to  the  Cortes,  no  budget  having  been  legally  passed 

Hungarian  to  stay  at  home,  including  pros-  since  the  one  of  1905.    The  constitution  per- 

pectsof  an  enticing  new  homestead  law.   More  mits  the  government  to  maintain  the  same 

than    180,000  Magyars  and   Slovaks,  how-  budget  for  the  succeeding  year  in  case  the 

ever,  left  Hungary  last  year  for  the  shores  Cortes  fails  to  pass  a  new  one.     This  was 

of  the  New  World.     In  the  United  States  done  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

they    now    number    about    2, 009,000,    have  Now,    howeVPr,    the    government    is    faced 

seventeen  newspapers    (including  three  dai-  with  the  necessity  for  funds  with  no  legal 

Iies)i'l5o  churches,  700  sick-benefit  societies  means  for  securing  them.     King  Carlos  has 

tind   a    Hungarian- American    Federation    to  therefore  appealed   to  an  unwritten  Portu- 

fiirthcr  the  Americanization  of  the  Magyars,  guese  law  which  permits  him  in  such  a  case 
to  conduct  the  government  for  a  period  of 

Abteluttam    '^^^  attention  of  the  world  has  three  years  without  parliamentary  support. 

/■          been  directed   during  recent  The  Premier,  who  under  the  circumstances 

^"^  ■      weeks  to  a  little-known  country  has  become  practically  a  ministerial  dictator, 

of    Europe,    Portugal,    by    a    parliamentary  announces  that  his  dictatorship  will  confine 

deadlock  from  which  there  seemed  no  escape  itself  to  the  promulgation, an  the  form  of  ex- 

except  hy  U  t'imtwr'ary  abrogation  of  the  con-  ecutive  decrees,  of  such  laws  as  are  absolute- 

stitution.      Owing  to    the  peculiar   political  ly    indispensable    to    public    administration, 

grouping  in  the  Portuguese  Parliament  and  The  government,  he  says  further,  knows  its 

the  growth  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  duty  and  its  powers,  and  will  insure  the  wel- 

so-called   pretender  to   the  throne,    Miguel,  fare  and  future  of  the  country  with  or  with- 

Dukeof  Braganza  (who  is  now  an  officer  in  out  the  Cortes.    The  rather  unusual  situa- 

thc  Austrian  army),  recent  ministries  in  Por-  tion  therefore  exists  of  a  constitutional  Eu- 

tugal  have  been  unable  to  command  a  par-  ropean  country  in  which  taxes  are  imposed 
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to  Pan's,  demanding  not  only  that  existing 
legislative  and  administrative  measures  for 
repressing  the  adulteration  of  wine  be  carried 
out  strictly,  but  that  new-  laws  be  enacted 
looking  toward  the  "  absolute  suppression  of 
all  vinous  beverages  other  than  perfectly 
natural  wine."  Great  popular  demonstra- 
tions, meetings,  processions,  and,  later  on, 
riots  in  the  cities  of  Narbonne,  Perpignan, 
Montpellier,  and  Florensac,  emphasized  the 
earnestness  of  the  people  in  these  demands. 
Not  content  with  demonstrations,  these  peas- 
ants, under  the  leadership  of  Marcelin  Al- 
bert, a  wine-grower  of  Argelliers,  a  remark- 
able leader  who  has  been  developed  by  the 
situation,  announced  to  Premier  Clemenceau 
that  unless  their  demands  were  granted  by  the 
loth  of  June  they  would  refuse  to  pay  taxes. 
And  the)'  carried  their  threat  into  effect. 
The  southern  Frenchman  is  good  material  for 
revoIutionaQ-  propaganda.  It  was  from  the 
Midi,  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  on  that 
fateful  day  in  July,  1792,  the  Marseillaise 
began  their  historic  march  to  Paris  to  the 
tune  which  has  since  that  day  been  the  march- 
ing song  of  revolution  the  world  over.  The 
mayors  and  municipal  councillors  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  cities  of  the  four  departments  in- 
volved  resigned,  and   for  a  time  the  whole 


Wekeblb  (Hiine«rl«n  ITpmifrl:  ■•  Then-B  11 
frishttal  ■tonn  raging  In  Austria,  t  im  afraid  It 
Till  eTcntDBllr  bit  u>." 

From  BvmerUtitcht  Blattttr  (Vienna). 


^,,  Premier  Clemenceau,  with  his  ac- 
viaonut  customed  vigor,  took  immediate 
measure  to  insure  a  restoration  of 
order.  Certain  legislation  against  wine 
adulteration  was  at  once  introduced  and 
passed  through  the  Parliament,  and  troops 
were  dispatched  to  the  scenes  of  violence. 
The  two  leaders,  Albert  and  Dr.  Ferroul, 
were  arrested.  Thereupon  the  M^ors  ivho 
had  resigned,  resumed  office.  Serious  rioting 
in  several  of  the  cities  of  the  Midi  marked 
the  month  of  June,  so  serious,  at  times,  that 
the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  soldiers  was 
necessary  to  prevent  actual  civil  jvar.  Upon 
a  taunting  interpellation  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  put  by  the  Socialist  leader  Jaures  as 
to  the  support  given  the  administration  bjr 
the  countrj-,  a  vote  of  confidence  was  tak«i, 
resulting  in  an  approval  of  the  govemmmt  by 
a  majority  of  4  to  I.  It  is  believed  that  other 
than  economic  influences  are  behind  the  move- 
ment in  southern  France.  It  is  even  whis- 
pered that  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to 
the  republic,  including  the  Monarchists  and 
Clerical  party,  have  combined  to  discredit 
republicanism. 

A  Ktmiiitim  ^^^  *^'^*  Austrian  Reichsrath 
i' .  elected  on  the  basis  of  equal  uni- 
"•""'■  versal  suffrage  began  its  sessions 
on  June  17.  The  venerable  polyglot  Aus- 
trian Parliament  has  been  revolutionized. 
Universal  suflra[>e  has  done  away  with  al- 
most all  the  old  lines  of  cleavage.  Its  most 
significant  result  has  been  the  triumph  of  the 
Socialists, — or  Social- Democrats,  as  they  are 
knotvn  in  Europe, — "ho  have  increased  their 
membership  from  less  than  a  dozen  to  ninety- 
six.  Questions  of  race  prejudice  will  no 
longer  divide  the  Parliament.  The  division 
will  be,  hereafter,  horizontal,  by  classes. 
Instead  of  pan-Slav  rcrjuj  pan-German, 
we  shall  read,  in  the  future  of  Social- 
Democrat  against  Co nse native  or  Mon- 
archist, Hungan,  also  desires  universal  suf- 
frage. While  celebrating,  on  June  8,  the 
fortieth  annivcrsar>-  of  the  crowning  of  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  as  King  of  Hungary, 
the  Magyar  Social -Democrats  and  many  pa- 
triotic organisations  petitioned  his  Majesty 
for  universal  suffrage  in  their  own  part  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  passing,  that  the  Hungarian  Government 
is  continuing  its  campaign  against  Magyar 
emigration.  Early  last  month  the  eovemoMOt 


(Who  h«a  tutu  V 
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of  the  Abnizzi.  The  Duke  d'Abnizzi  is 
commander  of  the  Italian  navy,  and  with 
some  of  the  finest  modern  Italian  warships 
has  been  visiting  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
He  is  also  noted  as  an  African  and  Polar  ^yt- 
plorer,  and  is  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
effective  mountain-climbers  living.  In  Italy 
also  the  rather  faint-hearted  celebration  of 
the  twentj-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Triple  Alliance  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  several  other  treaties  and  un- 
derstandings,— or  ententes,  as  the  French 
call  them, — which  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  t«o  or  three  recent  continental 
tours  of  King  Edward  of  England. 

Text  of  ttt  ^^^  alluded  last  month  to  the 
Ftanca-iaian-  highlv  Significant  agreement  ar- 
rived  at  between  1>  ranee  and 
Japan  relative  to  the  mutual  interests  of 
these  countries  in  the  Far  East.  Since  this 
allusion  the  text  of  the  agreement,  which  is 
a  brief  one,  has  been  made  public  by  the 
French  ForeiRn  Minister,  M,  Pichon.  The 
lBklzzi.  FAMois  ITALIAN  sAiLOk  AND    main  cUusc  follows: 

1  he  govcmmenls  of  France  and  Japan  being 
in  apretiiK-iit  tii  respect  tlie  independence  and 
imegriiy  of  China  as  well  as  the  principle  of 
niiiality  in  the  treatment  of  that  country  for  the 
coiiiinerce  ami  subjects  of  all  nations,  and  hav- 
ing spvcial  interest  in  seeint;  order  and  peace 
guarantui-d.  particularly  in  the  regions  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  in  the  vicinity  of  the  territories 
over  which  they  have  sovereign  rights  or  pro- 
leoticin  or  occiii>ation.  engage  mutually  to  sup- 
port each  oilier  to  assure  the  peace  and  security 
of  these  regiiins  with  tlic  view  of  the'  mainte- 


>'  Jniui^Ivwn  Ki]ioi 


^■enues  collected  without  any  parlia- 
mentari-  sanction.  Portugal  is  at  present  so 
largely  under  the  political  and  linanctal  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  that  it  is  of  vital 
concern  to  King  Edward's  government  just 
what  course  is  being  pursued  by  King  Car- 
los and  his  ministers.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  ccntur\-  eight  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal  have  practically 
established  an  alliance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  amounts  to  a  British  guaranty  of 
Portuguese  independence  and  integrit>\ 


Aimmraviei  J""^  "'^  *"*  nionth  of  anniver- 
/»  sari-  celebrations  in  Italy,     First 

"''"■  there  «as  the  completion  of  the 
quarter-centenary  since  the  granting  of  i 
constitution  to  the  Italian  people.  This 
was  on  June  2.  which  was  also  the  birthday 
of  Pius  X.  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
the  anniversary-  of  the  de.ith  of  the  Italian 
patriot  Garibaldi.  It  has  been  decided  by 
the  Italian  Parliament  to  make  lulv  4.  the 
centenarj-  of  the  birth  of  Garibaldi,  a  na- 
tional holiday.  All  over  the  world,  wher- 
ever there  are  Italian  people,  these  events 
M-ere  noted  and  comniemo  rated.  The 
American  people  have  been  interested  also  '^'"^  ''^ 
in  the  visit  of  an  eminent  Italian  sailnr-ex-  ^^  ^^ 
plorer-scientist  of  renal  blood.  Luigi,  Duke    (Turin). 


1  litm  o[  bU  fwlinp.— Fnai  riwAfaifo 


THE  PROGfiESS  OF  WE  tVORLt). 


Tbb  Cia«  <to  Premier  Btoljpln)  :  "And  would 
thej  kill  me  aim!" 

StOLlPlM:  "  Imposilble,  sire,"  (Aside.)  "T  wish 
th«j  wonld  bring  blm  to  life." 

From  .ImttrrdamHirr   (AniBterdam). 

its  failure  to  comply  immediately  with  the 
government's  demand  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  fifty-five  Social -Democratic  deputies 
charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor 
and  the  administration.     He  said : 

The  Duma  did  not  lend  its  moral  support  tn 
Ithe  ^vemment  jn  the  restoration  of  order,  and 
'Russia  continues  to  sutler  the  shame  of  an  epoch 
of  crimes  and  disasters.  The  examination  of  the 
budget  created  an  obstacle  to  the  timely  satisfac- 
ticn  of  many  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  people. 
The  rij;ht  of  interpellation  was  transformed  by 
a  considerable  ^party  in  the  Duma  into  a  means 
of  fighting  agamst  the  government  and  exciting 
distrust  toward  it  among  large  classes  of  the 
people. 

4i  rt^jljdi'^- AU  :=  these     evils     the     Emperor 
0im  eitthn    ascribes  to  defects  in  the  present 
^^'  electoral  law.    He  therefore  has 

decided  to  change  the  basis  of  suffrage.  "  We 
give  Russia  a  new  electoral  law  and  order 
its  promulgation  in  the  Senate."  In  order, 
the  Czar  continued,  to  prevent  the  non- 
Ru»ian  nationalities  from  becoming  a  de- 
cisive factor  in  the  settlement  of  purely  Rus- 


sian questions,  the  representation  of  these 
nationalities  will  be  decreased  under  the  new 
law,  and  in  the  frontier  regions,  "  where  the 
standard  of  civil  development  is  low,"  elections 
will  be  temporarily  suspended.  "  Almighty 
God,"  concludes  Emperor  Nicholas,  "  has 
intrusted  us  with  imperial  authority  over  our 
people,  and  before  His,  throne  we  must  an- 
swer for  the  fate  of  the  Russian  state."  The 
proposed  new  law  cuts  in  half  the  Polish 
delegation,  practically  excludes  peasants,  and 
disfranchises  Siberia.  Only  the  constituen- 
cies of  conservative  and  monarchist  sympa- 
thies are  given  an  equal  or  increased  repre- 
sentation. As  a  result  of  these  various 
changes  the  next  Duma  will  number  442,  in- 
stead of  524.  Thus  ends,  at  least  for  the 
present,  constitutionalism  in  Russia.  Noth- 
ing remains  except  broken  promises  and  a 
rankling  memory.  In  the  autumn  of  1905 
Czar  Nicholas  promised  that  the  electoral 
system  then  established  should  never  be 
changed  except  with  the  Duma's  assent.'  In 
the  summer  of  1907  he  not  only  dispenses 
with  that  assent  but  announces  an  iniqui- 
tously  unfair  law  which  will  make  the  next 
Duma  a  mere  bureau  to  indorse  his  will. 
Alas  for  royal  promises! 

r/w  Duma-i  "^^^  ^°^^  **'  offensc  upon  which 
Dignui^  the  second  Russian  Duma  was 
""  "  ■  wrecked  last  month  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Czar 
which  was  alleged  to  have  originated  at  the 
convention  of  the  Social -Democrats  held  in 
London  the  month  before.  Premier  Stol>pin 
addressed  to  the  Duma  (on  June  14)  what 
amounted  to  an  ultimatum,  threatening  to 
dissolve  that  body  immediately  unless  it  sus- 
pended its  inviolability,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  the  sixteen  Social- Democrats  against  whom 
definite  charges  had  been  made,  but  also  in 
the  case  of  the  thirty-nine  other  members  of 
that  party  in  Parliament.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  who 
during  the  entire  session  of  Parliament  had 
exhibited  that  moderatiim  and  capacity  for 
leadership  which  entitled  them  to  their  as- 
cendency, the  chamber  referred  the  question 
of  this  demand  to  a  committee,  whidh  was  in- 
structed to  report  the  following  day.  At  the 
time  appointed  the  committee  reported  that 
it  had  been  unable  to  review  all  the  f.icts  and 
asked  for  more  time.  The  Duma  mean- 
while adjourned  until  the  hour  at  yi'hich  the 
report  was  to  be  made.  The  government 
and  Premier,  however,  without  waiting  for 
any  further  consideration  of  the  matter,  pro- 
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Dumas  have  set  die  Russian  pct^Ie  thinking. 
It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  press  of 
\loscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  cxcq>- 
tions  of  the  official  Rotsia  and  the  reactionary 
A'oroy*  Vremya,  criticise  the  government's 
action  in  dissolving  Parliament  without  wait- 
ing for  the  rqjort  of  its  committee  on  the 
suspensitm  of  members  charged  with  crime. 
TTie  latter  journal  criticised  the  second 
Duma  as  "  a  body  of  papular  ignorance, 
Coastitutional  Democrats,  Jesuitism,  and 
revolutionary  stupidity."  The  Slovo,  how- 
ever, which  has  up  to  the  present  sternly 
condemned  all  alleged  revolutionary  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Duma,  declares  that  the 
Premier's  ultimatum  was  contrary  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Parliament  in  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. "  The  government's  action  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  insincere.''  Meanwhile,  the 
non-Russian  nationalities  of  the  empire  have 
made  some  orderly  progress.  The  Finnish 
national  Landtag,  the  first  national  assem- 
bly of  the  world  in  which  women  deputies 
appear  and  the  first  in  which  the  Socialists 
are  (he  strongest  party,  began  its  sessions  on 
May  23.  It  would  seem  to  be  another  illus- 
traticHi  of  the  age-long  misfortune  of  Poland 
that  the  Polish  Home-Rule  bill,  introduced 
in  the  Duma  on  April  23,  should  have  been 
caught  by  the  dissolution  and  left,  as  it  were, 
hanging  in  the  air,  A  digest  of  this  bill, 
mulgatcd  the  ukase  of  dissolution.  Nine  of  wth  Russian  and  Polish  comment,  is  found 
the  accused  deputies  were  at  once  arrested,  the  on  another  page  this  month, 
other  seven  being  in  hiding.  Extensive  pre- 
cautions were  taken  by  the  administration  noStninBt-  Isolated  instances  of  anti-Japan- 
throughiiut  the  entire  empire  to  prevent  dis-  twten Japan ain  ese  feeling  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
order.  A  few  mutinies  and  small  riots  oc-  "  '  """'  including  attacks  on  several 
curred,  but  no  movement  of  large  extent,  Japanese  restaurants  in  San  Francisco  by 
Indeed,  the  country  received  the  news  with  labor-union  rioters,  while  occasioning  a  great 
great  calmness,  and  it  seems  likely  that  deal  of  war  talk  in  the  sensational  press  of 
some  time  will  elapse  before  the  active  re-  both  this  country  and  Japan,  have  not  had-  . 
sponse  of  the  nation  is  heard.  It  is  signifi-  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  correct  dip- 
cant  that  all  the  reactionary  organizations,  lomatic  attitude  and  the  highly  friendly 
including  the  famous,  or  infamous.  Union  of  feelinp  between  the  governments  of  Wash- 
the  Russian  People,  openly  rejoice  at  this  ington  and  Tokio,  nor  between  the  great 
suppression  of  conslitutlonalism.  The  Czar  masses  of  the  Japanese  and  American  peo- 
is  reported  to  have  telegraphed  to  the  notori-  pies.  Undoubtedly  a  strong  feeling  exists 
ous  Dr.  Dubrevin,  president  of  this  Union  in  California  and  our  other  Pacific  States 
of  the  Russian  People,  expressing  the  hope  against  the  immigration  of  Japanese  or  other 
that  this  organization  would  "  teach  Russians  Oriental  people  in  large  numbers.  Undoubt- 
to  be  law-abiding,  obedient,  and  orderly,"  edly,  also,  the  labor-union  sentiment  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  Pacific  is  particularly  hos- 
Kteom  While  very  little  practical  or  use-  tile  to  Japanese,  since  these  people  are  not 
ef  (*.  ful  legislation  was  accomplished  organized  into  unions.  But  the  whole  situ- 
by  this  second- Duma  in  its  short  ation  has  undoubtedly  been  grossly  exagger- 
life  of  three  months,  its  very  existence  as  ated.  That  there  exists  a  popular  sentiment 
a  deliberative  and  educational  body  has  been  of  any  depth  in  this  country  unfriendly  to 
o(   immense   value   to   the   country.     Both   the  Japanese  p«ip'- '«  n"  more  true  than  that 
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PlMB>iR«li  br  tbe  Mba  Mbr.  H.  7. 

HON.    THOMAS   J.   O'bBIEN,   OF  MICHIRAW. 

(Who  Bucceeds  Hon.  Luk<>  E.  Wright  SB  our  Ambussailor  to  Jnpan.) 

there  exists  among  the  people  of  Japan  an  which  followed  hostilities,  it  will  be  rcmem- 

unfriendljr  feeling   to  our  own  population,  bered,     Baron     Kaneko    took    a    prominent 

Close  observers   of   conditions    in    the    Mi-  part  in  the  negotiations  which,  upon  the  ini- 

kado's  empire  believe  that  much  of  the  pop-  tiative    of    President    Roosevelt,    finally    re- 

ular  and  journalistic  jingoism  in  Japan  has  suited    in    the    conclusion    of    peace.      This 

been  fomented  for  political  purposes  at  home,  statesman's     friendly     feelings    toward     the 

The  so<alled  Progressive  party,  under  the  United    States    (he    is    himself    a    Harvard 

leadership    of    Count    Okuraa,    perhaps    the  graduate  and  speaks  English  perfectly)   are 

most  prominent  Japanese  Chauvinist,  is  wag-  well   known.      No  better   method   could   be 

ing  a  bitter  campaign  against  the  party  in  desired  on  the  part  of  the  Tokid  governihent 

power,,  its  ^himoslty  extending  even  to  the  of    emphasizing    Japan's     friendly    feelings 

present  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washing-  toward    the    United    States   and    the   Amer- 

ton,  Viscount  Aoki.  lean  people.     We  ourselves  are  sending  one 
of  our  ablest  diplomats  of  the  new  Amer- 

APtrftat      ^*    ***    generally    believed    last  lean  school   to  the  Japanese  capital.      Min- 

(Sw'       month     that    Ambassador    Aoki  ister    Thomas    J.    O'Brien,    of    Michigan, 

"              "*'  would  be  recalled  and  succeeded  who    has    up    to    the    present    been    United 

by    Baron    Kentaro    Kaneko.      During    the  States  Minister  to  Denmark,  goes  to  Tokio 

Ruato-JapuKK  War  and   the   negotiations  to    be    our    Ambassador,    succeeding    Hon. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  Man  tO  lo  Junt  19,  i 


POLITICS  AND  OOVEBNHBNT-AMERICAN. 

May  21. — Hearings  before  the  Interstatt 
Commerce  Commission  on  charges  b^  the  Ccn 
tral  Freight  Association  of  discrimination  ii 
railroad    rates    in    favor  of   the   Standard   Oi 

Company  are  begun  in  Washington Mayo: 

Busse,  of  Chicago,  transfers  the  entire  poUei 


.  BANK  HEAD,  OF 


force  of  the  Tenderloin  district  in  an  attempt 
to  better  conditions  there. 

May  22. — The  New  York  Legislature  passes 
the  Public  Utilities  bill. 

May  2\ — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
sends  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  urg- 
ing tbe  passage  of  the  bill  for  recounting  tlie 
votes  in  the  New  York  City  mayoralty  election 

of  igos The  New  York  Legislature  passes  a 

2-cent-fare  bill. 


June  4.— President-  Roosevelt  appoints  ^ohn 
C.  Capers,  of  South  Carolina,  as  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  ad  interim. 

June  5. — An  order  issued  by  President  Roose- 
velt prohibits  persons  in  the  classified  civil  ser- 
vice from  taking  an  aelive  part  in  politics. 

June    6. — Pennsylvania    Republicans    indorse 


the  candidacy  of  Senator  Knox  for  the  Presi- 
dency  Governor     Hughes,     of     New     York, 

signs    the    Public    Utilities    bill Mayor    Mc- 

Clellan,  of  New  York,  sends  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature a  statement  of  his  position  on  the  Re- 
count bill. 

June  12. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Cortel- 
you  calls  on  the  depository  banks  for  $30,000,000 
to  be  used  in  Ihe  redemption  of  Government 
bonds.. ..The  Government  brings  suit  in  Phila- 
delphia to  dissolve  the  alleged  combination  of 
anthracite  coal  railroads. 

June  ij.^Mayor  Eugene  Schmit?,  of  San 
Francisco,  is  found  guilty  of  extorting  money 
from  keepers  of  French  restaurants. 

June  17.— Federal  Judge  McPherson.  of  Kan- 
sas City,  enjoins  the  Slate  of  Missouri  from  en- 
forcing a  maximum  freight  law  and  in  the  2- 
cent  passenger  rate  case  orders  that  the  law  be 
tried  out  for  three  months.  ..  .Governor  Comer, 
of  Alabama,  appointed  ex -Congress  man  John 
H.  Bankhead  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  T. 

June  18. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
signs  tile  bill  providing  for  a  recount  of  the 
votes  cost  in  the  New   York  municipal  election 

of  190S The  Federal  Grand  Jury  indicts  the 

Central  Vermont  Railroad  for  giving  rebates 
on  coffee  shipments. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

May  20. — The  Russian  Duma  passes  a  reso- 
lution denouncing  the  plot  against  the  Czar; 
Premier  Stolypin  gives  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot,- 

May  21,-  The  Irish  Nationalist  Convention  at 
Dublin  unanimously  rejects  the  Birrell  Home 
Rule  bill.... Mr.  T.  VV.  Russell.  M.  P.,  is  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  Irish  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

May  22. — The  Finnish  Diet,  which  was 
elected  under  the  new  constitution,  assembles 
.  . .  .The  French  cabinet  agrees  on  a  bill  to  sup- 
press adulterated  wines  in  the  interest  of  grow- 
ers in  the  .south.  ..  .The  annual  convention  of 
the  United  Irish  League  of  Great  Britain  is  held 
in  Dublin. 

May  23. — Premier  Stolypin,  of  Russia,  ex- 
plains the  government's  scheme  of  land  reform 
to  the  Duma.  ..  .Nineteen  women  members  are 
present  in  the  new  Finnish  Parliament. 

May  24. — The  second  ballots  in  the  Austrian 
general  election  result  as  follows;  Socialists, 
83:  Christian  SociaUsls,  67:  German  Clericals, 
2g;  German  Progressives,  23;  German  Radicals. 
24;  German  Agrarians.  2t ;  the  remaining  152 
are  divided  among  fifteen  different  groups. 

May  25.- — The  Czar's  speech  is  read  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Finnish  Parliament.... 
Premier  Stolypin,  of  Russia,  summons  to  St, 
Petersburg  the  governors  of  provinces  where 
agrarian   uprisings  are  serious. 

May  27,— The  Viceroy  of  India  withholds  his 
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Tune  ■».— The  British  Prime  Minister  an- 
vithdrawal  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
...The  Russian  Duma  rejects  two  stringent 
.ures  ordered  by  Premier  Stolypin  to  sup- 
press sedition. 

June  s. — A  bill  is  introduced  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  raise  the  tariff  on  oil 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  alcohol  trade  and  aid 
the  wine-growers. 

June  8. — Radical  members  of  the  Russian 
Duma  are  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  instruct  the 
agrarian  commission  to  adopt  the  principle  o( 
compulsory  expropriation. 

June  lo. — The  Amnesty  bill  in  the  Russian 
Duma  is  referred  to  a  committee  by  a  vote  of 
260  lo  165. ...The  Progressive  parly  in  Japan 
adopts  anti-.\merican  resolutions  for  use  in  Ihc 

spring  elections Mayors  and  city  councils  in 

the  south  of  l-'rance  resign  as  a  protest  against 
the  government's  attitude  toward  the  wine- 
growing districts. 

June  II.— The  Nationalist  party  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  decides  to  oppose  the  gov- 
ernment's .-\rmy  bill  and  to  open  a  campaign  tor 
Home  Rule. 

June  12. — The  strike  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ments in  the  south  of  France  continues, 

June  ij.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  a  vote  of  310  to  261.  adopts  the  lirst  clause 
of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  wine-growers,  designed 
to  prevent   fraud. 

June  14-— Premier  Stolypin,  of  Russia,  pre- 
sents to  the  Duma  a  demand  for  the  suspension 
of  Social-Democratic  members,  in  order  to  try 
them  for  treason, , ,  .The  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment votes  to  grant  female  suffrage  .to  about 
300,000  persons;  the  voters  must  be  t*enty-live 
years  old,  and  either  they  or  their'  husbands 
must  pay  taxes  on  an  income  of  fttS  in  cities 
and  $84  in  the  country. 

June  15. — The  Russian  Duma  is  dissolved;  a 
motion  in  the  upper  house  to  reform  the  ruling 
Senate  by  the  appointment  of  a  Senate  Premier 
outranking  the  cabinet  ministers  and  the  re- 
moval nf  ihc  bixly  from  the  control  of  the  Min- 
of  Juiticc  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  75  ti 
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consent  to  the  Punjaub  Coli 
The  Government  'if  Ecuador  is  collecting  forces 
in  the  central  provinces  to  crush  the  rebellion. 
May  2".^Thc  .\u';tralian  premiers  assemble 
in  conference  at  Crisbane.  ..  .The  Russian 
Duma  rejects  3  resolution  condemning  terror- 
ism by  a  vrjle  nl  219  to  146.... Lord  Methuen 
is    made    British   commander-in-chief   in    South 

May  30. — The  Ru5-<ian  Social -Democrats  in 
session  in  London  decide  to  sever  all  relations 
with  the  Consdtuduiial  Democrats  and  other 
Liberal  parties  in  Russia. 

May  .11. — King  Charles  of  Portugal  consents 
In  receive  deputations  from  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament  and   supports   their  views. 

June  2. — The  Russian  Social -Democratic  con- 
gress in  London  passes  a  resolution  condemning 
terrorism   and    favoring   a   continuance   of    the 


■The  Austrian  Reichsrath  assembles. 

-The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

if  4I.J  to  158,  sustains  Premier  Cle- 

ccisiou  to  suppress  by  force  the  agita- 
tion in  the  wine-growing  district,  of  southern 
France. ..  ..-^  liallalion  of  sappers  mutinies  at 
Kiev,  Russia ;  the  outbreak  is  suppressed ;  the 
province  of  Viilofida  is  declared  in  a  minor  state 
of  siege ;  a  convention  of  Social- Democrats  is 
broken  up  by  the  police. 

Jimc   19,— Mietings  of  Russian  railway  dele- 
gales  arc  dispersed  by  Cossacks. 


which  include  the  settlement  of 
all  claims,  the  carrying  out  of  the  convention  at 
Algcciras  in  igoj.  and  the  punishment  of  vari- 
ous    trouble-makers Secretary     Root     takes 

action  through  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  for  the  protection  of  Japanese  from 
ill  treatment  in  San  Francisco,  and  also  calls  on 
the  State  of  California  to  pfrforra  its  duty  under 
the  treaty  with  Japan. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


June  r. — It  is  announced  from  Paris  that 
France  is  waiting  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  initiative  in  negotiations  for  a  tariff  ar- 
rangement....  A  proclamation  putting  the  new 
commercial  agreement  with  Germany  into  elTect 
is  issued  by  President  Roosevelt  (see  page  47). 

June  7.— The  United  States  declines  the  good 
offices  of  France  to  further  a  convention  with 
Japan,  on  the  ground  that  no  alliance  is  needed ; 
the  text  of  the  Franco- Japanese  convention  as 
printed  in  Paris  guarantees  the  integrity  of 
China  and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Far  East. 

June  10. — The  Franco- Japanese  convention  h 
signed  at  Paris  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  M. 
Pichon,  and  Minister  Kurino. 

June  11. — It  is  reported  that  Nicaraguans, 
assisted  bj;  Salvador  revolutionists,  have  cap- 
tured Acajutla.  . .  .The  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Sir  Edward  Grey,  informs  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  hopes  to  obtain  for  Great 
Britain  the  advantages  which  Germany  has  de- 
rived from  the  United  States  under  the  new 
tariff  agreement. 

June  12.— Advices  from  London  indicate  that 
an  accord  has  been  reached  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America  regardint;  certain  questions  at 
the  peace  conference  to  be  held  at  The  Hague. 

June  15.— The  Second  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague  is  opened  by  the  Dutch  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Nelidoff  Is  chosen  presi- 
dent ;  he  characterizes  the  idea  of  universal 
peace  as  purely  chimerical. 


to  the  United  States  the  extension  of  the  f 
foundland  modm  vivendi  to  cover  the  next  s 
son's  fisheries. 

June  19. — General  Porter,  at  the  second  s 
sion  of  the  Hague  Conference;  announ 
the  United  States  reserves  the  right  t 
duce  the  question  of  limitation  of  a 
the  Drago  Doctrine. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

May  29.— The  funeral  of  Mrs.  McKinley, 
the  widow  of  the  President,  is  held  at  Canton, 
Ohio ;  President  Roosevelt,  four  members  of 
the  cabinet,  and  other  well-known  persons  at- 
tend. 

May  30. — A  White  Star  Line  service  is 
opened  between  New  York  and  Southampton 
by  the  steamship  Adriatic President  Roose- 
velt speaks  at  Indianapolis  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to  General  Lawton. 

May  31. — A  general  strike  of  the  French 
naval  reserves,  comprising  practically  all  sea- 
men,  'longshoremen,    and   fishermen,    begins   at 

all   French  ports President   Roosevelt  makes 

three  addresses  at  Lansing.  Mich, 

June  1. — The  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company,  of 
Missouri,  is  adjudged  guilty  of  violating  tlie 
anti-trust  laws  of  Texas,  convicted  of  having 
entered  the  State  by  fraud,  and  fined  $1,623,900; 
the  State's  request  for  ouster  proceedings  is 
granted. 

June  3. — An  advance  in  wages  averaging  S 
per  cent,  goes  into  effect  in  practically  every 
cotton   mill   in   northern  New   England;   nearly 

300,000  operators  are  affected The  jury  in 

tbt  trial  of  Haywood  for  the 


ex-Governor  Steunenberg,  of  Idaho,  13  com- 
pleted  and    sworn    in The   Jefferson    Davis 

memorial  is  unveiled  at  Richmond  (see  page 
40). 

June  4. — The  monthly  government  crop  re- 
port shows  the  lowest  average  for  the  growing 
crop  in  ten  years. 

June  5. — The  strike  of  French  seamen  comes 

to  an  end Richard   Croker's  Orby  wins  the 

Derby The  Empress  of  Japan  makes  an  ad- 
dress at  a  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross   in  Tokio 

Alfred  Horsley,  known  as   Harry  Orchard, 

confesses  on  the  stand  in  the  Haywood  trial  at 
Boise,   Idaho,  to  a  series  of  revolting  crimes. 

June  6. — The  golden  wedding  of  King  Oscar 


(Appointed  United  Stales  Minister  to  Denmark.) 


Sophia 


:eleb  rated    throughout 


June  7.— The  first  International  Horse  Show 
is  opened  in  London. 

June  8.— The  Czar  of  Russia  approves  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  in 
favor  of  building  a  railroad  from  Tomsk  to  Ber- 
ing Strait  and  a  tunnel  under  the  Strait Es- 
timates of  damage  caused  by  the  cyclone  at 
Kurrachi,  India,  are  between  $3,000,000  and 
$6,000,000.  ..  .Twenty-one  persons  are  killed  by 
a  cloudburst  which  destroys  the  village  of  Gra- 
dy vi  lie,  Ky. 

June  9. — In  a  race  from  New  York  to  Ber- 
muda, the  schooner  yacht  Dervish  wins,  her  time 
tor  the  650  miles  bemg  gi  hours  and  50  minutes. 

June  ro.— The  eighth  International  Red  Cross 

Confcicnce    begins    Its    session    in    London 

Twentii'-cight  persons,  including  twelve  women 
and  children,  are  lost  in  the  sinking  of  a  French 
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schooner  off  Barbadoes President  Roosevelt 

makes  two  addresses  and  reviews  naval  and 
military   parades   at   the  Jamestown   Exposition 

A    launch    from   tlie    battleship   Minnesota, 

with  six  midshiprocn,  a  second-lieutenant  of 
marines,  and  live  enlisted  men  aboard  is  sunk  in 
Hampton  Roads. 

June  13,— President  Roosevelt  arrives  at  Oys- 
ter Bay.  his  summer  home. 

June  13. — The  'longshoremen's  strike  in  New 
York  City  is  formally  declared  oiF ;  about  12,000 
strikers  apply  for  work  at  the  various  piers. 

June  17.— Darwin  P.  King^ley  is  elected  pres- 
ident of  (he  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, succeeding  Alexander  ]L  Orr, 

June   iQ.^The   city   of   Hamburg   voles   $14,- 

375.000   for   the   extension   of   the   port The 

German  Kaiser  reviews  nearly  all  the  warships 
of  the  German  navy  at  Kiel. 

OBITUARY, - 

May  20.— Dr.  Frank  Lowber  James,  a  leading 
authority  on  microscopy.  66. . . .  Dr.  John  H. 
Packard,  a  well-known  Philadelphia  physician 
and  author,  75 Sir  T.  W.  White,  Bar!.,  79. 

May  21. — Sir  Joseph  l'~ayrer,  Bart.,  physician 
ejttraordinary  to  the  King  of  England.  83.... 
Ex- Congressman  John  Ouincy  Underbill,  of 
New  York,  59. ..  .William  R  Iluxton,  a  leading 
journalist  of  Manitoba,  62. 

May  22. — George  Henry  Fink,  known  as  tlie 
father  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  72 
. . .  .Dr.    Augustus    Charles    Bernays,    a    noted 

sut^eon  of  St.  Louis,  63 Samuel  Lord  Mor- 

ison,  a  well-known  New  York  engineer,  55.... 
Mrs.   Ella   Farinan   Pratt,   author  of  books   for 

yoimg  people.  64 Justice  James  W.  Dunwell, 

of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  58. 

May  24.— Ex-United  States  Senator  John  Pat- 
ton,  of  Michigan.  56.  .,  .General  Henry  S.  Tur- 
in, U,   S.  A.,  retired,  65. 

May  2,s. — Rev.  Edward  Payson  •Tcrhune.  of 
New  York,  76 Theodore  Tilton,  author,  edi- 
tor, and  lecturer,  72 Joseph  L.  Stickney,  the 

war  correspondent,  58. ...Baron  von  Roggcn- 
bach,  late  Foreign  Minister  of  Baden.  7S. . ,  ,\V. 
M.  Wood,  former  editor  of  the  Tiiiu-i  of  India, 
78.. ..Most  Rev.  Augustin  Tovar,  Archbishop 
of  Lima,  Peru. 

May  26. — Mrs.   Ida  McKinley,   widow  of  the 

President,     59 Prof.     Albert    Ilarkncss,     the 

classical    scholar   and   author.   84 Col.   .Mex- 

andre  Cesarin,  painter,  sculptor,  writer,  imd  sol- 
dier....Dr.  Emile  R.  Steinbach,  the  Austrian 
writer  on  legal  subjects.  59. 

May  29.— Rt.  Rev.  A.  T.  Lloyd.  D.  1)..  Bishop 
of  Newcastle.  6,1. 

May  31.— Karl  Blind,  the  German  [.ntri^t,  81. 
'  June  1.— G^cral  Billot,  three  times  Frenc^i 
Minister  of  Wa»,  79. 

June  2.— Ex-L'nilcd  Slates  Senator  Willinni 
P.  Sheffield,  of  Rhode  Island,  KS,  . ,  .Jud  e  W- 
liam  K.  Townscnd,  of  Xew  I  laven.  Conn..  ;  ! 
.,,. William  J.  Fryer,  a  well-knnwn  architect 
and  consulting  engineer  of  N'ew  York,  65. 

June  3.— Gen.  Thomas  Howard  Ruger,  U.  -S. 
A.,   retired,   74. 

June   4. — Dr.    Felix    Fo'rmcnto, 
New  Orleans  physician,  70 Erskinc  UbI, 


retary  of  the  Inlccnational  Committee  of  the 
V.  M.  C.  A-,  66. 

June  6. — Helen  M.  Cougar,  temperance  leader 
and  lecturer,  64. 

June  7. — Prof.  Alfred  Newlon,  pioneer  in 
English   legislation   for  the  protection  of  birds, 


Judge  Lewis  B,  France,  of  Denver,  author  of 
books  of  outdoor  life,  74. 

June  8.— Dr.  W.  G.  Neville,  president  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  52..., 
Germania  Goodrich  Alvord,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  [>ublic  schools  in  Illinois,  84 
.  .:  .George  W.  Liniger,  of  Omaha,  art  collector 
and  Egyptologist,  72. 


>niE  1. 
llilrty  .vei 


■:   JOHN  T.  MORGAN. 


1  SIBtea  ^ator  fr«4 


('  9— Julia  Magruder,  the  novelist,  53. 
0   ir— United  Slates  Senator  John  Tyler 
:in,     of    Alabama,    82.  . .  .Clovis     Hugues, 
h  ]>.jct  and  publicist,  55. 
ic  T2— Henry  G.  Hanks,  a  California  ;«o- 
iiiid  former  State  mineralc^st,  81. 
le  13. — Mrs,  W.  G.  Jones,  for  many  years 
ul;ir  N'ew  York  actress.  79. 
IC    14. — General    Bartolome    Ma  so,    Presi- 
iif  the  embryo  Cuban  Republic  before   the 
-;h-Amerk-.in  War.  73. 

le  17. — .\ssnciate  Justice  Charles  Fuller 
lodward.  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  59. 
me  18.— Prof.  Alexander  Stewart  Herschd, 
distinguished  British  astronomer. 
me  19.— Henry  Bruce  Beach,  of  Hanford, 
ntor  of  the  well-known  Beach  boiler,  go. 
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THE  CASE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BY    JAMES    D.    PHELAN. 

CAN  FRANCISCO  is  a  typical  American  spear  knows  no  brother."  Since  the  prosecu- 
communit>'.  There  is  nothing  abnormal  tion  began  to  expose  the  criminality  of 
about  it.  It  was  founded  by  the  pick  of  Schmitz  and  Ruef  and  their  satellites  many 
American  manhood.  Attracted  by  the  gold  citizens  of  heretofore  good  reputation,  as  of- 
discovery,  there  also  came  to  San  Francisco  ficers  of  public-service  corporations,  have  been 
in  the  early  days  a  turbulent  and  disorderly  caught  in  the  dragnet.  They  had  given 
element,  and  when,  by  ballot-box  stuffing,  bribes.  The  prosecution  has  won  the  confi- 
this  element  secured  the  municipal  offices,  the  dence  of  the  people  by  declaring  that  the 
famous  Vigilance  Committee  was  organized  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  the  guilty, 
and  a  strong  and  clean  government  estab-  whoever  they  may  be,  must  suffer  alike.  As  a 
lished,  which  lasted  for  a  generation.  What  result,  San  Francisco  will  now  enjoy  good 
is  not  generally  understood,  is  the  fact  that  and  stable  government  for  ten  years,  or  until 
the  Vigilance  Committee  condemned  no  one  men  forget  the  lesson  of  this  prosecution, 
without  an  orderly  trial.  It  was  extra-legal.  Meantime,  and  until  the  election  in  Novem- 
but  wrought  no  injustice.  ber  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  govern- 
After  the  lapse  of  time,  as  in  other  Ameri-  ment  in  January  next,  the  Board  of  Super- 
can  cities,  corrupt  political  bossism  tempora-  visors,  thirteen  out  of  the  eighteen  of  whom 
rily  established  itself,  but  was  speedily  put  have  made  full  confessions  of  guilt,  will  sit 
down.  V^e  are  just  witnessing  one  of  those  and  act  under  the  suggestions  of  the  District- 
recurrent  episodes.  After  ten  years  of  clean  Attorney  and  the  grand  jury.  They  have 
government  the  Schmitz-Ruef  administration  been  promised  immunity  for  good  behavior, 
was  given  a  brief  lease  of  power  by  the  mis-  This  was  the  only  practical  course  open,  be- 
guided  votes  of  labor-unionists,  and  corrup-  cause,  in  the  first  place,  their  confessions 
tion  became  rampant.  Practically  a  unani-  made  possible  the  indictment  of  the  principal 
mous  press  condemned  it,  and  under  the  lead-  offenders  in  office  and  out  of  office  who 
ership  of  Rudolph  Spreckels  the  citizens  have  tempted  them  with  bribes,  and,  secondly, 
destroyed  it  by  simply  using  legal  methods,  should  they  have  been  removed,  the  corrupt 
indictment  and  trial  by  judge  and  jury.  Mayor  would  have  had  the  power  of  ap- 
District-Attorney  Langdon,  who  was  elected  pointment;  so  that  conditions  would  inevita- 
on     the     Union-Labor     ticket;    Francis    J.  bly  have  been  worse. 

Heney,  Assistant  District-Attorney,  appointed  I  have  said  that  the  workingmen  w^re 
as  special  prosecutor  and  who  had  distin-  misled.  They  believed,  in  voting  for  their 
tinguished  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  the  candidates,  that  they  would  secure  a  govern- 
Oregon  land  frauds,  and  William  J.  Burns,  ment  devoted  to  the  inferests  of  the  common 
secret  service  detective,  simply  collected  people.  Unfortunately,  the  idea  of  class 
legal  evidence  and  made  the  task  easy,  government  had  been  impressed  upon  them, 
So,  far  from  irregular  .Vigilance-Committee  but  in  every  instance  they  have  been  betrayed, 
methods,  which  are  believed  by  the  people  of  Their  Mayor  served  only  the  corrupt  cor- 
the  East  to  have  rec^ently  fJrevailed  in  San  porate  interests,  and  their  Supervisors  vio- 
Francisco,  the  prosecution  has,  while  destroy-  lated  their  pledges,  as,  for  instance,  in  voting 
ing  graft  and  corruption,  maintained  the  dig"  for  the  gas  rate,  allowing  85  cents  a  thou- 
nity  and  proved  the  efficacy  of  the  law.  San  sand  in  consideration  of  a  bribe  w^hen  the 
Francisco  is  a  law-abiding  community,  and,  platform  on  which  they  were  chosen  called 
as  in  this  instance,  has  rendered  a  conspicu-  for  a  75-cent  rate.  For  a  bribe  they  per- 
ous  service  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order  mitted  disfiguring  and  dangerous  overhead 
which  other  communities  might  well  emulate,  trolley  and  poles  to  be  used  by  the  street- 
It  has,  by  the  conviction  of  Schmitz,  pre-  railway  corporations,  which  hoped  to  save 
served  the  fine  traditions  of  its  past  and  saved  platform  expense  by  the  introduction  of  cars 
the  honor  of  its  name.  of  a  larger  size,  manned  by  the  same  employees 
In  the  prosecution  of  offenders,  as  Presi-  as  the  smaller  cars  of  the  cable  system,  thus 
dent  Roosevelt  has  said  in  encouraging  Mn  increasing  the  labor  of  the  men  without  in- 
Heney  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Oregon,  the  creasing  their  pay.  So  the  Union-Labor  ad- 
keynote  of   the  campaign   has   been,*  "  My  ministration  has  been  a  great  injury  to  the 
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men  who  voted  for  its  election  and  to  the  however,  will  soon  remove  this  cause  of  corn- 
city  at  large,  a  fact  which  the  workingmen  plaint,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  supply 
now  realize.  Their  best  and  most  disinter-  meeting  the  demand,  a  natural  process,  these 
ested  leaders,  as  well  as  the  national  conven-  difficulties  will  adjust  themselves, 
tions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  The  Japanese  are  objected  to  on  the  broad 
have  deprecated  the  entrance  of  the  unions,  as  American  ground  of  non-assimilability,  but 
such,  into  politics,  on  account  of  the  tendency  the  Japanese  question  has  been  unfairly 
such  a  course  has  to  destroy  the  beneficent  introduced  at  this  time.  There  is  prac- 
and  helpful  purposes  of  organized  labor,  tically  no  racial  prejudice,  but  the  working- 
If  there  was  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  men  men  have  been  urged  not  to  patronize  the 
that  in  case  of  strikes  and  lockouts  the  munici-  Japanese  restaurants,  for  instance,  because 
pal  government  could  and  would  help  them,  they  are  conducted  by  non-union  help,  and 
that  idea  is  exploded,  because  law  and  order  when  union  men  were  found  in  an  es- 
must  and  will  be  maintained  in  every  Ameri-  tablishment  they  were  rudely  disciplined, 
can  community,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  This  is  a  phase  of  the  boycott,  and  docs  not 
character  of  the  administration.  The  courts  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  international  qucs- 
will  maintain  it  and  the  State  and  federal  tion.  San  Francisco  may  be  exposed  for 
governments  are  within  easy  call.  It  is  gen-  these  reasons  to  occasional  turbulence, — a 
erally  agreed  among  the  men  themselves,  manifestation  of  "  Western  exuberance,"  or 
after  bitter  experience,  that  strikes  suffer  "  frontier  ruffianism,"  as  it  has  been  called, — 
rather  than  gain  by  acts  of  violence.  It  is  but  shall  we  condemn  the  air  because  it  is  the 
conceded  that  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  element  of  storms  and  hurricanes?  These 
sworn  officers  of  the  law  not  only  to  punish  tempests  which  sweep  over  democratic  com- 
acts  of  violence  but,  better,  to  prevent  such  munities  sometimes  clarify  the  atmosphere, 
acts,  and  thus  save  the  hot-heads  and  the  ir-  and  are  soon  over;  and  out  of  our  local 
responsible  from  the  consequences  of  their  troubles  will  come  a  cleaner  government,  a 
own  folly.  better  conception  of  the  labor  question  by 

Last  November  there  was  an  election  in  employer  and  employee,  and  a  stronger  loy- 

San  Francisco,  when  four  judges  of  the  Su-  alty  to  the  law,  which,  like  a  rock,  stands 

perior  Court  were  to  be  elected.     "  Boss  "  unshaken  under  the  folds  of  the  flag,  guaran- 

Ruef  was  then  in  the  full  possession  of  his  teeing  a  square  deal,  equal  rights,  and  stable 

usurped    power.      He    dictated    nominations  rule. 

and  made  combinations  with  a  view  to  elect-  San  Francisco  can,  with  confidence,  appeal 
ing  his  own  men,  and  yet,  when  the  votes  to  the  people  of  the  East  for  a  better  under- 
were  counted,  it  was  found  that  the  people  standing  of  her  case.  She  has  just  suffered 
had  risen  superior  to  his  machinations  and  the  destruction  of  $500,000,000  of  prop- 
elected  three  good  men  out  of  four,  losing  the  erty,  collected  $180,000,000  of  insurance,  and 
fourth  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  This  re-  has  recovered  in  twelve  months  the  position 
suit  was  ver>^  cheering  to  the  good  citizens  which  she  had  always  enjoyed  as  the  chief 
of  San  Francisco,  and  is  a  safe  augury  of  the  city  of  the  United  States  on  the  greatest  of 
results  of  the  coming  municipal  election  in  the  world*s  oceans.  The  unparalleled  re- 
November,  when,  no  doubt,  honorable  men  sources  of  California,  the  commerce  and  trade 
will  be  chosen  to  perform  their  duty  under  of  the  sea,  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  rc- 
the  law,  which  has  been  exalted  and  made  main  intact,  and  the  only  problem  after  the 
more  sacred  by  the  events  of  the  last  six  fire  was  the  re-housing  of  business.  This  has 
months.  been  done  in  temporary  structures,  and  now 

It  is  true  that  outside  the  building  trades,  the  work  of  permanent  construction  is  under 

— where  harmony  prevails, — there  are  sev-  way.  As  Baltimore  and  Chicago  sought  East- 

eral    strikes    in    progress    at    this    time,    in-  ern   financial   assistance,   so  now  must   San 

eluding  brewery  workniien,   telephone  girls,  Francisco.      Heretofore  San   Francisco  was 

laundry  employees,  and  street-car  men.    The  financially  independent,  and  at  the  time  of 

latter  is   the  only  serious  strike  and,   with  the  fire  owed  no  money  to  the  East.     The 

non-union  platform  men,  the  cars  are  being  rates  of  interest  were  lower  than  in  any  other 

operated  over  all  the  lines  during  the  day-  American  city,  and  the  wealth  of  mine  and 

time.    On  account  of  high  rents  for  modest  field  poured  in  an  unceasing  stream  into  her 

homes  and  flats,  the  men  sought  higher  com-  lap.     That  fact,  uninterrupted  to-day,  cn- 

pensation,  a  proposition  to  which  the  railroad  ables  her  to  engage  capital.    Neither  did  the 

company  did  not  yield.    The  rapid  building,  municipality  as  such  owe  any  money,  for,  ex* 


THK  SOUTH'S    CARE  FOR    HER    CONFEDERATE 
VETERANS. 

HV  WILLIAM   H.  GIJVSSON. 

(Profv^s,  r  of    l^cononiks  in  Trinily  College,.   N.  C) 

AT  the  end  of  May  thf  old  cnpiial  of  the  leailcr  of  the  Confederacy.  Inr  atiy  of  scv- 
■^*  Confederacy  welcomed  hack,  for  what  eral  years  past  Richmond  could  doubtless 
was  prohahly  tlieir  last  creat  Ratherinp,  the  have  had  the  reunion,  but  bIk  wisely  waited 
survivinjr  veterans  who  wore  the  pray.  This  until  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Jcf- 
reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  ferson  Davis  might  claim  first  place  in  the 
was  an  occasion  when  entlnisiasm  and  loyalty  minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousands  who  gath- 
to  sacred  memories  reached  a  liich  tide.  The  ercd  from  all  over  the  South  to  the  city  whew 
old  soldiers  were  in  the  wetMo\ed  capital  of  l>e  had  presi<ted  over  their  affairs  of  state 
the  Confederacy,  which  they  had  fought  so  throiiph  years  of  desperate  struggle.  Man; 
long  and  bravely  to  defend.  At  other  re-  were  drawn  from  distant  States  by  a  strong 
unions  the\'  had  paid  honors  to  their  military'  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  name  and  memory  of 
leaders.  This  time  they  were  assembled  to  the  dead  leader.  The  South  had  already 
honor    the   mcnion,-   of   the    prcat    political   erected  monuments  to  Lee,  Jackson,  Gordcm^ 
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and  other  noted  leaders  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Now  came  the  fruition  of  long  years  of  pa- 
tient and  devoted  effort  in  the  dedication  of 
the  imposing  monument  to  President  Davis, 
That  this  time  had  come  was  due  to  the 
work  of  the  women  of  the  South,  who,  in 
the  United  Ciaughters  of  the  Confederacy 
and  the  Davis  Monument  Association,  had 
collected  the  funds  which  made  the  memorial 
possible. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  75iOOO  or 
80,000  people  at  the  reunion,  of  whom  per- 
haps 15,000  were  actual  veterans.  The  others 
were  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  widows,  chil- 
dren, and  grandchildren  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers, and  numerous  interested  visitors.  The 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  the  United 
Sons  of  the  Confederacy,  and  several  auxil- 
iary and  memorial  associations  were  repre- 
sented. Gen,  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  commander  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans,  presided  at  the  principal  events. 
The  social  features  of  the  reunion  were 
graced  by  the  presence  of  such  notable  South- 
ern women  as  Mrs.  Margaret  Howell  Hayes, 
daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis;  Miss  Mary 
Custis  Lee,  daughter  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
I,ee;  Mrs.  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson,  widow  of 
the  Confederacy's  "  Cromwellian  soldier  "; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  widow  of  the  dashing 
cavalryman;  Miss  Daisy  Hampton,  daughter 
of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  F.  ("Rooncy")  Lee.  Full  of  pathos 
was  the  reception  given  in  the  old  home  of 
Jefferson  Davis,—"  The  White  House  of 
the  Confederacy," — now  a  Confederate  mu- 
seum. Present  were  Davis'  daughter  and 
her  children,  and  many  of  the  prominent  men 
and  women  of  the  Confederacy,  About  them 
were  the  arms  General  Lee  had  borne,  the 
sash  he  had  worn,  cherished  relics  of  fallen 
leaders,  and'tangible  evidences  of  the  tfrrific 
struggles  of  many  a  battlefield.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  emotions  of  the  occasion, 
many  were  moved  to  tears. 

On  May  30  occurred  the  unveiling  of  the 
equestrian  statue  to  the  well-known  cavalry 
leader.  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  This  was 
erected  by  the  Cavaliy  Association  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  was  un- 
veiled by  Miss  Virginia  Stuart  Waller, 
Stuart's  granddaughter.  The  principal  ora- 
tor of  the  reunion  was  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Jr.,  grandson  of  the  Confederate  commander. 
His  address  on  June  i  aroused  great  enthusi- 
asm, both  by  reason  of  the  personality  of  the 
^>eakcr  and  by  reason  of  his  vigorous  and 
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striking  presentation  of  Southern  views  on 
the  responsibility  for  slavery,  the  idea  of  se- 
cession, and  the  Civil  War,  But  the  most 
significant  and  culminating  event  was  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  on  June  3,  the  ninety-ninth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  This  day  was  wholly 
given  to  the  payment  of  the  tribute  to  *the 
memory  of  the  Confederacy's  President.  A 
great  procession  of  veterans  and  others 
.marched  to  the  monument,  passing,  on  the 
way,  the  statues  of  the  soldiers,  Lee  and 
Stuart.  At  the  time  of  the  unveiling  a  sus- 
pension of  business  and  traffic  was  .widely 
observed  for  five  minutes  throughout  the 
South.  After  an  address  by  Gov.  Claude 
Swanson,  of  Virginia,  General  Evans  de- 
livered the  oration  of  the  occasion.  The 
unveiling  was  by  Davis'  daughter  and  her 
two  young  sons.  After  the  unveiling  they 
and  others  of  the  family  were  presented  to 
the  assemblage  and  received  with  wild  cheer- 
ing and  Confederate  yells.  The  monument 
typifies  the  vindication  of  Mr,  Davts  and 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  for  which  he 
stood  before  the  world.  To  the  vast  assem- 
blage present  the  Confederacy,  though  dead, 
was  yet  deathless. 
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CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  DAY.  States.    These  are  of  a  similar  usefulness, — 

though    necessarily    conducted    on    a    much 

Everywhere  throughout  the  South  the  sen-  smaller   scale,  — to    that   of   the   homes    for 

timent  of  loyalty  to,  and  reverence  for,  the  Union  soldiers  supported  by  the  national  Gov- 

memory  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  is  pre-  ernment.     An  illustration  of  their  work  is 

served  and  instilled  in  the  rising  generation,  found    in    the    Jefferson    Davis    Memorial 

Besides  the  erection  of  imposing  monuments  Home  established  in   1904  by  the  State  of 

to  such  leaders  as  Lee,  Davis,  Jackson,  Gor-  Mississippi  at  Beauvoir,  the  old  home  of  the 

don,  and  Stuart,  there  are  found  in  the  public  Confederate  President.     Up  to  January   i, 

squares  of  many  cities  soldiers'  and  sailors*  1906,    in    persons  had   entered   this  home, 

monuments  to  the  Confederate  dead.     Like  loi   being  veterans,  nine  wives  of  veterans, 

the  Northern  States,  the  States  of  the  South  and  two  widows.    Their  average  age  at  the 

^ve  legally  set  apart  a  memorial  day  for  the  date  of  admission  was  about  seventy-ond  years. 
Idirig  of  commemorative  exercises  by  the  In  the  two  years,  there  were  twenty-one 
veterans  and  in  the  schools,  and  for  the  deco-  deaths,  at  an  average  age  of  seventy-three  and 
ration  with  flowers  of  the  soldiers!  graves,  one- third  years.  The  Mississippi  Division, 
In  the  South,  however,  all  the  States  have  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  aided 
not  fixed  upon  the  same  day.  Spring  comes  in  inaugurating  the  home  by  providing  the 
early  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  April  26  has  funds  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  four 
been  made  Confederate  Memorial  Day  by  buildings.  The  amount  expended  for  the 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  home  in  1906  was  nearly  $28,000.  In  con- 
North  and  South  Carolina  have  selected  nection  with  it,  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
May  10.  In  Tennessee,  the  second  Friday  of  invalid  soldiers  has  jlist  been  erected, 
in  May  h&s  been  made  Confederate  Day.  North  Carolina  maintains  a  home  for  Con- 
Virginia  keeps  Confederate  Memorial  Day  federate  soldiers  at  Raleigh.  The  number  of 
on  May  30.  So  that  as  the  spring  advances,  inmates  irt  1906  was  150,  and  $15,000  was 
there  are  several  observances  of  memorial  appropriated  for  maintenance  and  $5000"for 
day,  beginning  with  the  lower  South,  and  improvements.  In  Arkansas,  the  home  has 
following  on,  in  the  later  spring,  of  States  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  inmates,  and  for 
to  the  North,  until  in  Virginia  and  at  the  the  two  years,  1905  and  1906,  there  was 
national  capital  both  sides  honor  their  de-  expended  in  its  support  $37,850.  Texas,  in 
parted  heroes  upon  the  same  day.  They  are  1906,  expended  $86,000  for  the  support  of 
all  the  nation's,  blue  and  gray.  Just  as  many  a  home  containing  320  to  340  inmates.  Vir- 
of  the  Northern  States  have  made  Lincoln's  ginia  expended  $35,000  for  her  soldiers' 
birthday  a  holiday,  so  several  of  the  Southern  home  in  1906.  Florida  maintains  a  home  at 
States  have  set  apart  June  3,  the  birthday  of  Jacksonville.  Similar  work  is  being  done  by 
Jefferson  Davis.  These  are  Florida,  Georgia,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  other 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  States. 

South   Carolina.     In   Louisiana  this  day  is  confederate  pensions. 
kept  as  Confederate  Memorial  Day,  and  in 

Virginia  it  is  observed  as  a  holiday  in  the  But  the  most  substantial  provision  which 

public  schools.     Lee's  birthday,  January  19,  the  South  has  made  for  the  veterans  is  that 

is  also  a  legal  holiday  in  Florida,  Georgia,  of  pensions.    The  circumstances  under  which 

North   Carolina,   South   Carolina,   Virginia,  a  Confederate  pension  system  has  been  inau- 

Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  gu rated  in  every  Southern  State  are  especially 

^^„„^ T,«.«„.  ^^, rv,T,«o»  x,^^,r.o  calculated  to  show  the  practical  devotion  of 

CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS     HOMES.  .l      c      ^u    .      .l                        a  x^        ^u                      j 

the  bouth  to  the  cause.     After  the  war  and 

Not  only  has  the  South  memorials  and  sen-  the  period  of  reconstruction,  the  South  was 

timent   for  the  Confederate  dead,  but  also  ravished  and  exhausted.     But  with  the  first 

practical   and  generous  care  for  the  living,  returning  conditions  of  prosperity,   thought 

Everywhere  aid  is  being  extended  to  the  sur-  was  turned  toward  making  provision  for  the 

viving  soldiers  who   are   without  means   in  needy  and  impoverished  Confederate  soldiers, 

their  declining  days.     To  relieve  them  from  Though  the  South  was  paying  tens  of  mil- 

the  stigma  of  depending  upon   charity  and  lions  in  indirect  taxation  to  the  national  Gov- 

poor  relief,  liberal  provision  of  soldiers' homes  ernment  which  w^as, expended  in  pensions  to 

and  of  pensions  has  been  made.     Homes  for  Union  soldiers,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  make 

aged    and    infirm    Confederate    soldiers    are  her  burden  a  double  one.     The  payment  of 

maintained   by   nearly  all   of   the   Southern  pensions  to  invalid  Union  soldiers  was  very 
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generally  accepted  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
war.  But  such  acts  as  that  of  1890,  under 
which  vast  sums  have  been  paid  out  to  former 
Union  soldiers  who  received  no  disability  in 
war  and  who  are  perfectly  able  to  support 
themselves  in  comfort,  and  often  in  luxury, 
have  certainly  worked  a  grave  injustice  to 
the  South.  In  so  far  as  the  national  pension 
system  has  come  to  be  a  means  of  distributing 
surplus  revenue  throughout  the  country,  it 
has  surely  been  exceedingly  inequitable  to  the 
South,  But  her  comparative  poverty  and  the 
unjustly  large  sums  taken  from  her  for  the 
national  pension  system  have  not  deterred  the 
States  of  the  South  from  one  after  another 
inaugurating  Confederate  pension  systems. 
And  the  money  for  these  pension  systems  has 
not  been  raised  by  indirect  taxation  as  are 
the  revenues  of  the  federal  Government, 
Southerners  have  voted  pensions,  liberal  for 
their  means,  when  the  pension  tax  appeared 
on  the  face  of  every  man's  tax  bill.  Willing- 
ness to  vote  pensions  and  constantly  increase  __ 

,,  J  I.  ■  .  -J-      .  MO.VL-MENT    TO    CEN,    JOHN    a    GORDON, 

them  under  those  circumstances  mdLcates  a 

I  J     ]   i-L        ^  1       I    .L  (Lnvelled  at  AUanta.  Ga.,  on  Mar  23.) 

popular  and   deliberate  approval  ol  the  ex- 
penditure and  a  desire  to  make  it,  even  on    ,l            u      „f       u    i           j  .1,      ~  .      -a 
^  .       ,   ,  .          ■  ,                i_          1    1  ■                  the  number  01  each  class  and  the  amount  paid 
pain  of  doing  without  much  needed  improve-   ■     jn-j^. 

ments   in    schools,   roads   and   other   public                 '  Amount 

jn^tiriirions                                                                                                                              Niimbor.  paid. 

Willows     Ideatli    of    liusluind    i>r 

THE   GEORGIA    PENSION    SYSTEM,                       wrvlc-o  orlitlnl :;  r.r.l  J.-il.228 

Indiffcnl  unldlpTH T.7H4  40:1.960 

Georgia  Is  the  Southern  State  which  has  indiBeni:  widows -i^  v.i-l.mi 

the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  pension        Totals iroo-         fno7,T4T 

system,      l-'rom    1878   up    to   and    including        -,.,  ,  .  ,  . 

'     ,     ,     ,  J  J  i      .u-  &.^  i  here  mav  be  some  interest  attaching  to  a 

1006  she  has  expended  for  this  purpose  ¥iO,-  -.         ■  ,  .,  ,  .         ■  i  u 

'^  J  L  I  J'.        ■  comparison  of  the  annual  amounts  paid  by 

27S.OOO,  and  her  annual  expenditure  is  now  _,    "^  ,  ,••     c   t  ■       ■      l     ■ 

,'^'       '  J.  J  d-  ,  .  Georgia    to    Confederate    pensioners    having 

between  5000,000  and  $1,000,000,  a  great         _  =  .^     .   .     .      .    *^        ,   .        .,._    ^ 

?v~,  -     I     e    ,      i  .u     c     .k  certain  specmc  injuries  incurred  in  military 

annual  sum  for  a  single  btate  of  the  south.  .  _     '.  .   .,       „     „^„      • ,  ,     .v       „.■  „„, 

[..  ocLL      Lj...ui,j(u  service  with  the  amounts  paid  by  the  national 

Since   1896  she  has  had  at  the  head  ot  her  „  ,  .     it   ■  i  r  -.u     ■_-i 

f-.         ,    .  f  D      ■  ■  .    1  Government  to  Union  soldiers  with  similar 

sj'stem  a  Commissioner  01  Tensions  appointed  ,.    .  ■!.  ■  ,        ,  i,-         i  ^     i        ■]■, 

by  the  Governor,  and  the  development  of  her  ■         *       '. 

system  has  been  in  many  respects,  though  on  '  (jporgia  C(m■ 

a  smaller  scale,  similar  to  that  of  the  national  '''I'i'Sl''- *'^''.^Sk 

r.,       ,  .  ...         o for  total  lOBM  iif^lgln |150  JI.200 

sj'stem.     She  began  bv  expending,  m   1079,  F»r  losn  of  wUht  W  mh?  oyn 30  144 

$70,580    for    artificial    limbs,    for    disabled  i::r.n;;iSVf™a  hand""""" :  iSI  fw 

Confederates.     In    i88g    she    began    paying  j;or  i™s^o^^b,.M|^hands^or  f^M iriji  1.200 

regular    pensions    to    disabled    and    diseased  i,-,,,   in.-Bpncfi,v   to  inrform   niHriirui 

veterans.       Pension     provision     was    made  pj"^^;^„  -j  „■  li,',,,;,!,; ;;;;;::;::;::;    "."  ^SS 

in    1893    for    the    widows    of    Confederate  For  inss  of  iitno  tingpr  or  liitl- ti->. .      n  24 

,  ,,     ^~^     ,  ,       ,         I       1.    I    '  ■  For  ttiG  loss  of  fonr  UngprH 20  103 

soldiers  whose  husbands  died  in  service,  or 

after  the  war  from  disability  or  disease  con-  T"    indigent    Confederate    soldiers    who 

tracted  in  service.     In    1896  indigent  Con-  served  at  least  six  months  during  the  Civil 

federate  soldiers  were  admitted  to  her  pension  War  Georgia  allows  $60  a  year.     Indigent 

list.     In  1902  a  further  extension  of  the  pen-  widows  of  such  soldiers  also  receive  the  same 

sion  laws  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  indl-  amount,  as  do  also  the  widows  of  soldiers 

gent  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers,  though  who  died  in  the  military  service  of  the  Con- 

the  soldier's  death  had  no  connection  with  federate  States,  or  from  causes  originating  in 

military  service.    The  following  table  shows  that  service. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of 
the  Georgia  pension  list : 
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over  $4000  in  taxes  and  received  over  $5000  . 
in  Confederate  pensions.  The  county  had  at 
that  time  254  pensioners,  and  the  county 
pension  board  had  sent  in  at  least  lOO  more 
approved  applications  than  were  approved  by 
the  State  Pension  Board.  Complain't  was 
made  that  the  disposition  of  a  number  of  the 
county  boards  was  to  approve  all  the  applica- 
tions which  came  in,  and  that  doctors  were 
to  be  found  who  would  give  certificates  of 
the  required  disability. 

PENSIONS  IN  OTHER  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

In  1906  Alabama  disbursed  $462,732  to 
15,147  Confederate  pensioners.  The  pen- 
sioners of  that  State  were  divided  into  four 
classes,  receiving  respectively  $60,  $50,  $40, 
and  ?30,  There  were  127  of  the  first  class, 
142  of  the  second  class,  168  of  the  third  class, 
and  14,710  of  the  fourth  class.  The  firet 
class  consists  of  those  who  are  blind  or  have, 
lost  two  limbs.  Soldiers  whose  disability  is 
not  so  serious  are  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes.  Widows  are  in  the  fourth 
class.  Tlie  system  has  grown  so  important 
that  the  State  Auditor,  from  whose  office  it 
is  administered,  recommends  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  Pension  Commissioner, 

Texas  had  8103  Confederate  pensioners  in 
1906,  of  whom  approximately  one-third  were 
widoH'S,  She  expended  for  them  in  that  year 
$435,000.  Her  appropriation  for  pensions 
for  the  j-ear  ending  August  31,  1907,  is 
$500,000.  Louisiana  provides  artificial  limbs 
for  Confederate  veterans  in  need  of  them. 
Her  pension  system  is  administered  by  a  State 
Board  of  Pension  Corrimissioners,  On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1906,  she  had  1925  pensioners,  for 
whom  the  annual  appropriation  was  $75,000, 
North  Carolina,  in  1906,  had  14,400  Con- 
federate pensioners  on  the  roll,  of  whom  4500 
were  widows.  Her  appropriation  for  pen- 
sions in  that  y^r  was  $275,000,  but  was  in- 
creased to  $400,000  for  1907.  The  pension 
roll  of  Arkansas  was  made  up  of  7340  pen- 
sioners in  1906,  and  about  2650  were  wid- 
ows. The  amount  distributed  to  these 
pensioners  was  $284,000. 

Tennessee  has  an  invalid -pens  ion  law 
which  divides  the  disabled  soldiers  into  five 
classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ability. The  amounts  paid  range  from  $300 
per  year  for  such  injuries  as  the  loss  of  both 
arms  or  legs  to  $60  per  year  for  minor  dis- 
abilities. There  are  now  on  her  roll  3899  of 
these  invalid  pensioners,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$290,000.  She  also  provides  pensions  for 
widows  of  soldiers  in  two  classes  at  $72  and 


18S7  (fSrSftlflcllluSbB):: 

Number. 
...    1,8SS 
...    lilTO 
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It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that,  like  the 
federal  system,  the  Confederate  pension  sys- 
tem of  Georgia  has  been  subject  to  abuses. 
From  time  to  time  these  have  been  attacked 
in  the  newspaper  press  of  the  State.  In  1902 
the  Georgia  Commissioner  of  Pensions  wrote 
in  his  report:  "  The  pension  rolls,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  are  being  burdened  with  men 
who  never  saw  the  enemy,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, deserters.  To  allow  such  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  soldier  and  the  State,  and  it  is 
fastening  upon  the  State  a  class  of  unworthy 
beneficiaries."  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  abuses 
that  have  sprung  up  in  Georgia  are  e.vactly 
similar  to  those  which  have  characterized  the 
national  system.  For  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  national  system,  to 
read  of  them  is  but  the  repetition  of  a  sad  but 
familiar  story.  Occasionally,  complaints  of 
the  abuse  of  the  pension  system  are  heard  in 
other  Southern  States  than  Georgia.  A 
newspaper  of  North  Carolina  a  few  years  ago 
reported  the  State  Auditor  as  saying  that  the 
county  of  Burke  paid  to  the  State  something 
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$60  per  year.    There  are  now  1025  of  such  Virginia's  appropriation  was  $346,0CX).  Flor- 

pensioners,  requiring  an  annual  expenditure  ida  had  about  3200  pensioners  on  the  roll  in 

of  about  $65,000.     The  State  now  appro-  1906  and  paid  out  in  that  year  $294,000. 

priates   for   its  pension   system  $375,000  a  Under  the  new  Florida  law  pensions  range 

year.  from  $100  to  $150.    South  Carolina  had  7750 

The  pension  system  of  Mississippi  provides  pensioners  in   the  same  year  and   expended 

for  soldiers  and  sailors,   their  widows  and  $198,000.     Later  information  would  proba- 

servants.    About  $250,000  was  paid  to  7863  bly  show  considerable  increase  in  number  of 

pensioners  in  1906.    The  maximum  amount  pensioners  and  in  amounts  appropriated  in  all 

paid  to  a  pensioner  was  $125  and  the  mini-  of  these  States. 

mum  amount  $28.30.     Six  classes  of  pen-  Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  throughout 

sioners  are  provided  for  by  the  law,  and  the  the  South  the  States  are  loyal  to  the  surviv- 

amounts  paid  were  as  follows:  ing  Confederate  veterans,  not  as  a  matter  of 

Amount  sentiment   alone,   but   that    the   loyalty   has 

Number.         jPf^^rj)  taken  the  very  practical  form  of  a  loosening 

Second  class.!!!*. !!!!!!!!'. '.!'.!!    338            25350  of  purse-strings.     Their  generosity  may  oc- 

Third  class 14           joe'Sos  casionally   be   abused,    but,    notwithstanding 


Fourth  class 3,760 

Fifth  class 457 

Sixth  class 3,180  89,994 


Fifth  class 457  JS'Pq?   ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  abuses  by  the  unworthy  few  are 


not  allowed  to  lessen  the  care  for  the  worthy 

'^^^^^ "^'^^3         $249,985   majority,    and,    with    increasing    prosperity, 

Virginia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  also  ever  increasing  liberality  to  the  Confederate 
have  Confederate  pension  systems,  for  which  veterans  receives  the  sanction  of  public 
they  appropriate  in  the  aggregate  hundreds  opinion  in  all  of  the  States  that  seceded  from 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.     In   1906   the  Union  in  186 1. 


DOES  THE  COUNTRY  WANT  TARIFF  RE- 
ADJUSTMENT? 

BY  WM.   R.  CORWINE. 

(Secretary  of  the  New  York  Committee  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League.) 

T^HE  first  protest  voiced  against  our  pres-  by  such  change  in  its  tariff  policy  as  would 

ent    tariff   conditions    came    from    the  enable  reciprocal  relations  to  be  established 

West.     This  protest  was  contained  in  reso-  between  this  country  and  the  nations  with 

lutions    adopted    at    a    convention    held    at  which  we  traded. 

Denver  early  in  1905,  at  which  were  assem-  The  competition  of  other  wheat-growing 
bled  representatives  of  leading  live-stock  and  nations  had  already  been  felt  by  our  farmers, 
agricultural  industries  from  the  Central  and  in  Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere  the 
West  and  from  the  trans-Mississippi  and  restrictive  measures  of  inspection  and  of  sani- 
trans-Missouri  regions.  It  was  felt  in  those  tary  regulations  against  our  beef  and  hogs 
sections  that  our  own  tariffs  had  brought  and  their  by-products  had  served  to  cut  down 
about  a  condition  in  international  trade  that  our  sales  very  materially, — in  some  cases  al- 
had  caused  many  foreign  nations  to  partici-  most  to  the  vanishing  point.  Small  wonder, 
pate  in  the  tariff  movement,  in  which  Ger-  therefore,  that  these  important  Western  in- 
many  was  the  leader,  which,  if  perfected,  terests  viewed  with  apprehension  any  further 
would  curtail,  if  not  prohibit,  our  exports  to  restrictions  in  the  shape  of  higher  tariff 
Europe.     As  agricultural  products  form  the  charges  against  our  exportable  surplus. 

largest  percentage  of  exports,  and  as  these  ^.ermany's  tariff  attitude. 
new  tariff  policies  would  bear  most  heavily 

on  those  products,  naturally  the  tillers  of  the  When  Germany  adopted  her  new  general, 

soil  and  those  closely  identified  with  farming  or,  what  is  technically  called  her  autonomous, 

interests  became  alarmed  over  the  situation,  tariff,  she  provided  another,  or  lower,  tariff, 

and  demanded  that  the  United  States  meet  it  schedule,   known   as   the   new   conventional 
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tariff.  Between  these  two  tariff  schedules  called  by  agricultural  intet'ests  to  be  held  in 
ample  margin  was  given  for  bargaining  with  Chicago  in  August,  1905.;! 
other  nations  in  arranging  reciprocal  treaties  There  were  over  600  Relegates  attending, 
or  commercial  agreements  by  and  through  the  most  of  whom  represented  agricultural 
which  there  might  be  established  what  can  be  and  live-stock  organizatioifis.  There  were  a 
termed  a  close  commercial  community  of  in-  few  from  the  East,  sent  by  some  of  the  com- 
terest.  Negotiations  were  immediately  opened  mercial  organizations  which  had  been  invited 
by  Germany  with  several  nations  on  the  con-  to  appoint  representatives.  The  convention 
tinent,  and  the  result  was  the  execution  and  lasted  two  days  and  the  discussion  was  led  by 
ratification  of  reciprocity  treaties  or  commer-  Western  men  expressing-earnestly  the  opin- 
cial  agreements  with  seven  countries  by  means  ion  that  Congress,  whi.ft  recognizing  the 
of  which  the  benefit  of  the  lower  or  conven-  principle  of  protection,  ought  to  establish  ra- 
tional tariff  was  accorded  to  those  countries  ciprocal  treaties  through  a:dual,  or  maximum- 
in  exchange  for  benefits  of  a  similar  character  and-minimum,  tariff;  ought  to  provide  for  a 
in  reduced  tariff  charges  granted  by  those  permanent  tariff  commission,  to  consist  of 
nations  respectively  to  Germany.  The  na-  economic,  industrial,  and  ;<;ommercial  experts, 
tions  with  which  Germany  made  these  ar-  and  asserting  the  view  that  the  present  tariff 
rangements  were  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  afforded  abundant  opportunity  for  reciprocal 
Servia,  Roumania,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  concessions  without  injury*  to  industry,  trade, 
Belgium.  Since  then  Germany  has  concluded  or  the  w^ages  of  labor.  In  taking  this  posi- 
arrangements  with  Bulgaria  and  Sweden,  tion  the  West  felt  and  said  that  they  were 
while  negotiations  are  pending  with  Spain  standing  upon  the  policy  covered  in  the  Ding- 
for  a  reciprocal  treaty  with  that  country.  The  ley  Act,  in  which,  for  reciprocal  purposes,  a 
most-favored-nation  clause  had  been  inserted  reduction  from  the  Dingtey  tariff  schedules 
in  the  general  treaty  entered  into  between  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent,  had  been  author- 
France  and  Germany,  after  the  termination  ized,  and  upon  the  broad  platform  of  Presi- 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  in  the  dent  McKinley  as  proclaimed  by  him  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  with  England,  long  prior  to  memorable  address  which  he.  delivered  at 
that  time,  there  was  also  a  clause  of  this  Buffalo  the  day  before  he  was  foully  assassin- 
character.  So  far,  therefore,  as  those  na-  ated.  They  blamed  the  Senate  for  its  failure 
tions  were  concerned  it  was  not  necessary  for  to  ratify  the  reciprocal  treaties  which  Mr. 
Germany  to  make  special  reciprocal  treaties  McKinley  had  negotiated,  and  demanded 
with  them.  that  the  policy  of  reciprocity  be  readopted.  It 

w„«,^^.  w^s  stated  that  they  were  not  advancing:  anv 

THE  WEST   DEMANDS   A   TARIFF   COMMISSION  j      .   •        •  i-  i-       *. "" ^ *"^"'B  «»"/ 

Avn  RFPiPROPTTv  "^^^'  doctnne  m  askmg  relief  from  conditions 

which  seriously  threatened  them,  and  claimed 
It  is  not  surprising  that  those  in  our  coun-  that  this  relief  could  be  granted  without  sen- 
try producing  a  surplus  of  soil  products  in  ous  injury  to  protected  interests, 
which  there  was  already  great  competition  by  When  the  present  Administration  ac- 
other  nations  producing  similar  products  complished  the  aversion  of  the  threatened 
should  feel  alarm  over  the  far-reaching  effect  trade  disaster  by  means  of  the  temporary 
of  this  new  tariff  policy  of  Germany  and  agreement  with  Germany,  which  was  to  last 
over  the  co-operation  therein  by  other  na-  until  June  30,  1907,  and  through  which  we 
tions,  the  certain  result  of  which  would  be  were  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  lower  or 
exclusion  from  European  markets  of  our  sur-  conventional  tariff,  there  was  a  feeling  of  re- 
plus,  for  which  no  other  market  of  equal  lief,  and  the  hope  was  aroused  that  Congress 
m.agnitude  had  been  or  could  be  provided,  would  take  steps  to  make  permanent  an  ar- 
While  the  Eastern  portion  of  our  country  rangement  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  lower 
was  paying  very  little  attention  to  this  situa-  or  conventional  German  tariff  could  be  en- 
tion,  the  West  had  become  keenly  alive  to  the  joyed  by  this  country  indefinitely. 

potentiality  for  danger  to  the  vast  industries  '  ^^^^  agreement  with  Germany. 
producing  that  which  is  the  basis  or  our  • 
wealth.  The  agricultural  and  live-stock  A  bill  incorporating  certain  amendments 
papers  in  the  farming  and  cattle  regions  to  the  Customs  Administrative  Act,  which 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  their  constituents,  hrd  been  conceded  by  the. State  Department 
and  this  sentiment,  growing  more  intense  the  in  the  negotiations  with  Germany,  was  in- 
more  the  situation  was  discussed,  found  ex-  troduced  in  Congress.  This  bill,  with  some 
pression    ultimately    in    a    large    convention  amendments    suggested    by   the    Wa)rs   and 
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Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre-  The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
sentatives,  was  passed  by  the  House,  but  was  ers  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  organiza- 
not  acted  on  in  the  Senate.  The  agreement  tion  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Its 
recently  promulgated  between  this  country  membership  is  made  up  from  almost  every 
and  Germany  whereby  the  benefits  of  the  State  in  which  there  are  manufacturing  in- 
lower  or  conventional  tariff  are  to  be  contin-  dustries. 
ued  from  the  expiration  of  the  old  agreement  «^..,.^,^   „„.  „  ^  ..,       ^                              >» 

*u        u       ^u-  II         J  .u  TAKING    THE    TARIFF    OUT    OF    POLITICS. 

gives  us  another  breathing  spell  and  another 

opportunit}'  to  provide  a  tariff  policy  which  While  the  sentiment  among  agriculturists 

will  avert  commercial  war.    This  agreement  and  manufacturers  is  strong  in  favor  of  tariff 

with  Germany  has  aroused  considerable  op-  readjustment,  there  is  also  a  sentiment,  even 

position  among  the  "  stand-patters,"  who  are  stronger,  that  the  proper  method  for  arriving 

opposed,     apparently     unalterably,     to     any  at  a  readjustment  is  through  study  and  analy- 

change  in  or  modification  of  our  present  tar-  sis  of  tariff  conditions  and  of  our  interna- 

iff.    Those  who  assume  this  position,  how-  tional  trade,  by  a  responsible  body  such  as  a 

ever,  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  sentiment  permanent    tariff    commission.      The    senti- 

in  the  West,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  crys-  ment  in  favor  of  a  commission  of  this  char- 

tallized  in  the  great  agricultural  States  and  acter  is  even  more  pronounced  among  the 

in  the  vast  regions  where  the  cattle  growers  manufacturers   than   among   the   agricultur- 

and  the  live-stock  interests  form  the  principal  ists.    It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer 

sources  of  support  for  the  people  living  there-  to  talk  with  hundreds  of  executive  officers  of 

in.    One  has  but  to  travel  in  this  section  to  manufacturing    corporations    and    firms    in 

find  that  reciprocity  and  tariff  readjustment  widely  different  sections  of  the  country.     A 

are  topics  of  current  interest   freely  talked  larg^  majority  realize  that  conditions  have  so 

about.      It    is    a   live   subject    there.      The  shaped  themselves  that  some  readjustment  of 

"  stand-patters  "  will  also  have  to  reckon  with  our  tariff  schedules  ought  to  be  made,  and 

many  of  the  manufacturing  centers,  where  they  would  be  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a 

the  sentiment  is  growing  very  rapidly  in  favor  movement  having  this  end  in  view  provided 

of  reciprocity  and  tariff  readjustment.  they  could  feel  that  there  would  not  be  the 

upsetting  of  business  which  has  heretofore  at- 

SEXTIMENT  AMONG  MANUFACTURERS.  ^      j   j  *       il  j-  •  j  .       re  i      •  i    .• 

tended  tariit  discussions  and  tariit  legislation. 
Many  of  the  commercial  organizations  in*  In  other  words,  they  would  hail  as  a  blessing 
m^ufacturing  States  have  appointed  special   anything  which  would  take  the  tariff  out  olf    ' 
committees  to  study  the  subject,  and  in  some   politics,    to    use   a    much-abused    expression, 
of  them  the  sentiment  is  not  only  strong,  but 
is  outspoken.    The  growth  of  this  sentiment   getting  revision  through  a  commission. 

is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  National  These  men  to  whom  I   refer  realize;  of 

Association  of  Manufacturers  in  the  adop-  course,  that  this  desirable  end  cannot  be  at- 

tion,  at  the  recent  convention  of  that  body  tained  entirely,  but  they  do  feel  that  the  evil 

held  in  New  York  in  May,  1907,  of  resolu-  effects  upon  business  would  be  minimized  if 

tions  calling  for  immediate  tariff  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  tariff  could  be  approached 

for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  com-  through    a    commission    which    would    have 

mission.    The  resolutions  were  recommended  power  to  investigate,  study,  and  report  upon 

by  the  Committee  on  Tariff  and  Reciprocity,  all  the  factors  entering  into  cost  of  produc- 

which  made  a  report  giving  the  result  of  a  tion  and  of  marketing,  so  that  such  changes 

canvass  of  the  members,  which  showed  that  as   might    be    recommended,    from    time    to 

out  of  a  total  of  1800,  55  per  cent,  were  in  time,  would  be  based  upon  actual  analysis  of 

favor  of  revision,  most  of  it  of  a  radical  kind,  all  ascertainable  facts.     It  is,  of  course,  un- 

one-fifth  of  that  55  per  cent,  desiring  only  derstood  that  any  recommendation  either  of 

partial  revision ;  that  only  20  per  cent,  were  reduction  of  tariff  schedule  charges  or  of  re- 

radically  opposed  to  revision ;  that  8  per  cent,  classification  would  have  to  be  passed  upon 

were  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  of  expedi-  by    Congress   before    such    recommendations 

ency,  while  17  per  cent,  were  indifferent,  un-  could  become  a  law,  but  the  impression  very 

informed,  and  not  entitled  to  vote.  This  vote  strongly  prevails  that  public  opinion  would 

tabulated  by  industries  showed  56  for,  and  be  more  favorable  to  recommendations  of  this 

16  against,  revision.     This  indicates  a  very  character   (and  that  those  recommendations 

remarkable  growth  in  sentiment  among  man-  would  be  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  inter- 

ufacturers.  ested  parties)   than  to  changes  made  in  the 
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usual  manner  after  bitter  and  acrimonious  cussed  the  subject  of  reciprocity  and  tariff 
discussion  in  Congress,  with  a  final  rounding  readjustment  with  manufacturers,  merchants, 
up  of  the  schedules  in  the  haphazard  way  bankers,  transportation  and  other  business 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  On  this  point  men,  with  agriculturists,  and  with  editors 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  and  special  writers.  I  have  attended  conven- 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  tions  of  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  agri- 
shows  that  out  of  1384  members,  expressing  cultural  bodies,  meeting  men  from  all  parts 
their  views  on  the  subject  of  a  tariff  commis-  of  the  United  States,  representing  every  con- 
sion,  1 22 1  were  in  favor  of,  and  153  were  ceivable  variety  of  interest,  and  as  a  result  of 
opposed  to,  such  a  commission.  Taken  by  personal  contact  with  many  hundreds  of  men, 
industries,  76  were  favorable  and  one  op-  individually  and  in  their  representative  ca- 
posed.  On  the  subject  of  reciprocity  alone,  pacity,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
1260  members  were  in  favor  of  reciprocal  there  is  a  very  strong  undercurrent  moving 
relations  with  foreign  nations  and  220  op-  in  the  direction  which  I  have  indicated  in  this 
posed,  and  on  the  subject  of  continuing  article.  Even  in  some  of  the  cities  in  which 
the  work  of  the  Tariff  and  Reciprocity  the  so-called  "  stand-pat "  element  is  sup- 
Committee  1250  members  voted  yes  and  posed  to  be  most  strongly  intrenched  there  is 
57  no.  This  expression  of  opinion  shows  a  great  deal  of  quiet  thinking  being  done  by 
how  the  leaven  is  working.  It  is  of  special  manufacturers  who,  when  the  time  for  action 
value  because  it  comes  from  interests  which  arrives,  will  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  a  sane 
are  protected.  readjustment  of  the  tariff,  believing  that  only 
.    ,,«,„^«^,,,    ,tJ,.^»^,t»»,.^t^  through  such  readjustment  and  the  establish- 

A    POWERFUL    UNDERCURRENT.  ^^r  •  i        i    ^*  i 

ment  of  reciprocal  relations  can  we  properly 

In  the  northern  tier  of  States,  or  along  the  expand  our  foreign  markets  to  an  extent  suf- 

border  of  the  Great  Lakes,  there  is  a  remark-  ficient  to  permit,  at  all  times,  of  an  outlet 

ably  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  reciprocity  for  our  surplus  products, 
with  Canada.    This  sentiment  permeates  all        ^^  ,^3^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  „  oooq^d." 
sections,  and  as  a  general  statement  it  is  sate 

to  say  that  the  manufacturing  and  business  The  friends  of  protection,  who  arc  in 
interests  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  reci-  power,  ought  to  meet  this  situation  fairly 
procity  with  their  neighbor  across  the  bor-  and  not  dodge  it.  If  it  is  not  met,  investiga- 
der.  They  frankly  express  their  views  on  tion  strengthens  the  belief  of  the  writer  that 
this  point.  before  long  there  will  come  an  upheaval 
The  foregoing  statements  concerning  the  seriously  disturbing  to  business,  perhaps  para- 
strength  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  reci-  lyzing  it  in  some  directions,  creating  a  con- 
procity  and  tariff  readjustment  are  based  dition  of  real  distress.  If  the  situation  is 
upon  my  own  actual  experience  in  trips  which  faced  squarely,  and  readjustment  is  under- 
I  have  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  taken  in  a  businesslike  way,  treating  the  prob- 
not  once,  but  often.  In  these  trips  I  have  lem  as  an  economic  one  to  be  solved  rather 
visited  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  than  as  a  political  one  to  be  played  with,  then 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  it  needs  no  prophet  to  predict  great  stimulus 
York,  New  Jersey,  Mar>land,  Pennsylvania,  to  business  through  wider  markets  based  upon 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi-  a  permanent  and  not  a  makeshift  settlement 
gan,  AVfsconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Dur-  of  the  most  important  economic  problem  be- 
ing these  trips,  several  in  number,  I  have  dis-  fore  the  countr>'. 


RUBBER  AS  A  WORLD  PRODUCT. 

BY  WILLIAM    M.   IVINS. 


npHE  modern  world  has  gaped  with  won- 
der  at  the  fabulous  prices  which  are 
paid  for  an  almost  invisible  speck  of  radium. 
The  Old  World  was  just  as  much  bewon- 
der^d  when  the  hunters  for  strange  things 
paid  a  guinea  an  ounce  for  a.  little  ball  of 
pure  elastic  gum  to 
put  in  their  cabinets. 
And  now  that  this 
gum,  or  "  rubber," 
has  become  one  of 
the  necessaries  of 
life,  more  than  125,- 
000,000  pounds  of 
it  are  used  in  the 
world  each  year,  the 
highest  grade,  free 
of  impurities,  still 
costs'  the  manufac- 
turer $1.50  a  pound, 
which  is  one  of  the 
highest  prices  paid 
for  any  of  the  great 
staple  commodities. 
The  history  of 
rubber  involves  a 
story  of  adventure 
and  hardship,  o  f 
wrong  and  cruelty 
and  greed,  equaled 
only  by  that  of  the 
precious  metals  and 
the  precious  stones. 
It  is  certain,  from 
some  remarks  in  his  charles 

reports,  that  Colum-       (Discnvprer  of  Ihp  mcHlprii 

bus  had  his  attention  tiun  oi 

attracted  to  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  the  gum,  but  it  first  find~< 
its  place  in  literature  in  Oviedo  y  Valda's 
"  Universal  History  of  the  Indies,"  pub- 
lished in  Madrid,  in  1536.  A  little  later  it  is 
described  by  the  great  Jesuit,  Father  Char- 
levoix, as  a  ball  used  by  the  "  batos  "  in  one 
of  their  games,  and  to  him  the  curious  thing 
was  that 

The  ball  jumps  higher  than  our  balls,  it  drops 
to  the  ground  and  bounces  again  much  higher 
than  the  hand  which  threw  it  to  the  ground ;  it 
falls  again,  rises  anew  (although  not  quite  so 
high),  and  the  height  of  the  jump  becomes 
slowly  less  and  less. 


In  his  "  Universal  History  of  the  Travels 
and  Expeditions  of  the  Castilians,"  Torde- 
sillas  (1549-1615)  tells  of  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  uses  the  word  "  gum  "  in  speaking 
of  the  balls  used  by  the  Haitians,  and  which 
he  took  from  their  word  "  gumana." 

After  the  Spanish 
discoverers,  came  the 
French.  In  1731 
the  Paris  Academy 
sent  out  two  French- 
men, La  Co nd amine 
and  Fresneau,  with 
their  staff,  to  visit 
the  equator,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the 
earth's  shape  and 
the  oblateness  of  the 
poles.  La  Conda- 
mine  was  something 

omer,  and  to  him  we 
owe  the  discovery  of 
quinine  by  the  Eu- 
ropean world.  In 
1736  he  sent  home 
from  Quito  to  his 
academy  a  little  bit 
of  deep  brown,  al- 
most black,  resinous 
gum,  which  he  said 
was  called  "caout- 
chouc," and  that  is 
the  name  by  which 
GooDVEAR.  it     is     still     known 

liroceaa  tor  tlie  vulcanlia-       generally       thfOugh- 
riibber.)  out  the  continent  of 

Europe.  He  said 
that  the  tree  from  which  it  came  was 
called  the  "  heve,"  which,  I  may  add, 
has  come  to  be  the  specific  name  of 
the  group  which  produces  the  finest  grades 
known  as  "  Para "  rubber,  or  the  species 
"  Hevea."    Clouth  quotes  him  as  saying: 

When  the  bark  is  slightly  cut  a  while,  milk-like 
fluid  run  out.  which  hardens  in  the  open  air  and 
becomes  black.  The  natives  make  liehts  of  it, 
which  burn  without  a  wick  and  are  very  bright. 
,  .  .  In  the  province  of  Quito  linen  material 
is  covered  with  this  resin,  and  the  linen  is  used 
like  oilcloth  at  home.  .  .  .  The  same  tree 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  River,  and. 
the  Mainas  call  the  resinous  fiuid  "cachuchu." 
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They  make  shoes  of  it,  wliich  are  waterproof, 
and  when  the^c  slioes  art  smoked  they  have  the 
appearance  of  I  eat  lie  r. 

Here  at  the  very  outset  of  its  written  his- 
tory we  have  the  prime  qualities  and  the 
prime  uses  of  rubber  sufficiently  intimated. 
The  elastic  quality  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  resinous  quality,  which  per- 
mitted it  to  be  used  for  light,  like  a  torch,  is 
its  most  distinct  drawback  in  industrial  use. 
and  the  chief  industrial  uses  still  remain, — 
namely,  those  of  footwear  and  clothing, — 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  its  uses  for  me- 
chanical purposes,  and  for  what  is  known  as 
druggists'  sundries,  have  really  become  tre- 


TIRE    PRODUCT    OHICINATES    IN    A    ZOSE    EXTENDING 

La  Oindamine  also  pointed  out  one  of  the 
uses  to  which  rubber  \vas  put  in  the  Brazil- 
ian forests.     He  said: 

They  make  pear-shaped  hottles,  on  the  neck  of 
which  they  fasten  wooden  tuhes.  Pressure  on 
tjie  bottle  sends  Ihe  liquid  squirting  out  of  the 
tube,  and  tlicse  bottles  resemble  syringes. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  this  fact 
has  given  the  specific  name  to  the  rubber 
plant,  and  to  the  whole  rubber  industry  in 
Brazil,  where  rubber  is  known  as  "  serin- 
gua."  and  where  a  rubber  gatjierer  .is  called 
a  "  seringuero,"  and  a  rubber  forest  a  "  serin- 
gal."  Our  Knplish  name  is  due  to  the  Eng- 
lish chemist  Priestle>-.  In  1770  he  discov- 
ered that  the  material  was  good  for  rubbing 
out  pencil  trarks,  and  called  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  for  that  purpose,  and  ever 
since  then  it  has  been  known  in  English  as 
"  India  rubber." 

GEOGR.\PHY   OF    RUBBER. 

Since  the  dajs  of  La  Condamine  between 
300  and  400  shrubs,  herbs,  and  trees  of 
different  genera  and  species  have  been  found, 
which  yield  a  milky  latex,  having  in  greater 
or  less  measure  the  properties  of  caoutchouc 
or  rubber,- — that  is  to  say,  its  resinousness, 
its  impermeability  to  water,  its  elasticity, 
and  its  adhesiveness  under  a  normal  temper- 
ature. These  plants  are  distributed  through- 
out a  geographical  zone  \^"hich  any  one  may 
easily  pick  out  for  himself.  This  zone 
reaches  around  the  world,  bet«'ecn  the 
Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  constitut- 
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ing   the   equaranal   belt,   which    is  the   true   known     as     Callotropls,     Cynanchum     and 
rubber  belt.     Here  and  there  a  little  to  the    Periploca), 

north,  as  in  India  and  Mexico,  and  here  and        The  Heveas  grow  principally  in  the  great 
there  a  little  to  the  south,  as  in  Africa  and    Amazon    Valley.      The   Castilloas   grow   in 
Australia,   rubber  is  found,  but  not  of  the   the  South  American  upland,  in  Mexico,  and 
best,   and    rarely  in   paying  quantity.     The   some   in  Central  America.     The  Manihots 
highest  grades  require  tropical  heat  and  much   and  the  Hancornias  grow  in  the  mountain- 
humidity   for  the  growth  of  the  plant.     It   ous  and  sandy  regions  of  South  America, — 
may  be  said  here  in  passing  that  every  one  of    that  is  to  say,  Pernanibuco,  Maranaham,  and 
these  many  plants,  iifce  the  grape,  yields  a 
product  the  character  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  chemistry  of  the  soil.     The  present 
great  sources  of  the  world's  product  of  rub- 
ber are  the  Amazon  Valley  and  the  Congo. 
A  future  great  source  will-  undoubtedly  be 
Ceylon   and    the    St'raits    Settlements.     The 
present  crop,  however,  is  entirely  a  natural 
and  uncultivated  one,  whereas  it  is  certain, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  from  the  result  of  the 
experiments  and  work  already  done  in  Cey- 
lon, that  at  no  very  distant  time  the  future 
crop  is  bound  to  be  a  cultivated  one. 

THE   BOTANY  OF  RUBBER. 

\  have  spoken  of  the  many  plants  which 
yield  the  -gummy  latex.  Those  which  arc 
really  most  worth  mentioning,  however, 
come  from  four  great  families, — the  Euphor- 
biacea  (which  include  the  Heveas,  Mi- 
cranda,  Manihots  and  Euphorbia),  the  Vl- 
macea  (which  include  the  Castilloa  and 
Ficus),  the  Apocynacea  (which  include  the 
Landolphia,   Urceoles,  Hancornia,  Alstonta, 

Kickxia,    Carpodinus    and    Clitandra)    and    (^^^    ^.^^^^  ^^^  rflPsuLE  ok  the 
the  Asclepiades  (which  include  the  varieties  '        onl  of  the  best  vakieti 
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Bahia    for  the    Hancorr.ias.   and   Ceara   (or  vine,  but  this  is  scarcely  the  place.     It  may 

the  ilanihots.  be  said,   however,   that  all   nibbcr-yiclding 

All  of   the  plants  already  spoken  of  are  plants  alwa)-s  grow  best  where  the  soil  is 

trees.     Thf    characteristic    of    the    African  moist   and    where   there  is  a    regular   raio' 

yield  is  generally  that  it  comes  from  vines,  fall.     It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  study 

and   chief  among    these    is   the    Landolphia.  of    the    habits   of    the   plant   b  a    necessary 

The  principal   source  of   rubber  in  Asia  is  preliminary-   to   the    introduction   of  a  new 

the    Ficus,  or   fig,    \(ith    which    we   are  all  s>-stem    of    cultivated    production.       It    has 

familiar  in  oar  conseriatories  and  hothouses  been  made  the  subject  of  the  closest  passible 

as  the  ■'  rubber  plant,"  the  leaf  of  which  is  study  cier  since  the  directors  of  the  Botani- 

supp(>sed   to   be  characteristic  of  all    rubber  cal   Gardens   at    Kew,    in    1875,   sent    Mr. 

plants,  but  is  in  no  sense  so,  differing  mark-  Cross  to  Central  America  to  make  a  study 

edly  from   both  the  leaf  of  the  Hevea  tree  of  these  plants  and  their  habits,  with  a  view 

and  the  Landolphia  vine.  to  artificial  cultivation  in  India.    There,  at 

The  Carpodini  and   Clitandras  arc  some  the  present  time,  many  millicns  of  trees  have 

of  them  small  herbs,  and  some  small  shrubs,  been  planted,  and  a  new  industry  is  grow- 

which  are  found  in  eastern  and  central  Afri-  ing  up.  which  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 

ca,  and  these  are  like  the  Guyuale  of  Me«i-  profitable  in  the  world.     On  this  subject  a 

CO,  which  three  latter  constitute  the  basis  of  little  book  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Herbert 

a  great   organization   for    the   extraction  of  Wright,  published  at  Colombo,  in   Ceylon, 

rubber  which    is  controlled    by  a   group  of  which  is  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  and  which 

Ne^v  V'ork  financiers,  who  haie  already  iin-  1  "ould  recommend  to  all  to  read  in  con- 

dertaken  the  extraction  in  Mexico  on  a  ven"  junction     with     Dr.     Karl     Otto     Weber's 

large    scale    and    have   entered    into    private  "  Chemistry  of  Rubber,"  and  Franz  Clouth's 

arrangements  with  the  King  of  Belgium  for  "  Rubber.  Gutta  Percha,  and  Balata,"  which 

doing  the  same  in  the  Congo.  are  the  only  three  books  that  are  really  neces- 

It  would  be  interesting  for  those  who  have  sarj-  to  the  student,  but  to  which  we  may 

the  lime  and    the   inclination    to   studv    the  add   Wildenian  &  Gentil's  "  Lianes  Caout- 

habits  of  the  Hevea  tree  and  the  Landolphia  choutifercs,"  or  '■  Rubber  Vines  of  the  Ctm- 

gn,"  which  (vas  published  in  Brussels,  about 

three  years  ago. 

THE    CHEMISTRV   OF   RUBBER. 

But  now  we  may  stop  and  ask  what  pre- 
cisely is  rubber  ?  We  know  that  it  is  a  white 
vegetable  latex:  that  when  dran-n  from  the 
plant  it  looks  like  milk.  In  fact,  it  looks 
precisely  like  the  milk  of  the  milk-weed, 
which  is  allied  to  the  rubber-yielding  herbs. 
We  know  that  «hen  dried  it  loses  its  white 
color,  becomes  coagulated,  and  is  then  a  more 
or  less  elastic  and  sticky  solid.  It  belongs  to 
the  great  class  of  solids  known  to  chemistry 
as  colloids,  a  good  t^pe  of  which  is  gelatine. 
But  the  chemists  agree  that  we  are  in  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
colloidal  state,  and  it  is  this  fundamental 
ignorance  which  leaves  the  industrial  chem- 
istry i>f  rubber  in  what  is  as  yet  a  very 
primitive  stage. 

It  is  a  carbo-hydrate,  and  I  might  ventui^ 
a  fairly  scientific  definition  of  It  as  follows: 
\  white  or  nearly  colorless  colloid,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  92  at  a  temperature 
of  1 7  degrees  C,  the  product  of  a  vegetable 
latex,  and  the  quantitative  composition  of 
which    may    be    expressed    by    the    symbol 

EMPTYING    THE    tlPS— SOUTH    AMERICA.  C.gH,,. 
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one.     This  was  the  solution  of  the  prohlem,  unforeseeable,  at  the  time  when  La  Conda- 

and  it  is  [his  combination  of  rubber  and  sul-  mine  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of 

phur  under  the  action  of  different  tempera-  Sciences  in  Paris  to  his  interesting  little  balls 

tures,    resulting    in    a    product    of    different  of  gum. 

hardness  and  clasticilj,  which  is  known  as  ,„ „    „„    _    __„_  

,.,.-..             -"  VOLLME     OF     RUBBER      PRODUCTION. 

Mjicanization. 

His  discover)-  places  Goodyear  among  the  There  has  always  been  much  difficulty  in 
greatest  of  American  inventors.  Prior  to  making  any  accurate  statistics  of  the  world's 
his  time  practically  no  rubber  was  used  in  production  of  rubber,  because  not  only  of 
the  United  States.  To-day  we  arc  using  the  diversitj'  of  the  markets,  but  of  the  fact 
quite  one'halt  of  the  world's  product,  and  that  the  same  rubber  may  appear  in  a 
rubber  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  prime  number  of  different  markets,  and  in  one 
necessary  of  life,  and  one  of  the  things  which  statement  after  another,  thus  improperly 
enters  as  closely  as  anything  else  into  the  multiplying  itself  for  statistical  purposes. 
saiisfactor>-  solution  of  the  tremendous  prob-  Without  attempting  here  to  go  into  the  de- 
lems  of  transportation  and  communication,  tails,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  mar- 
Without  it  the  air-brake  would  be  an  impos-  ket  value  of  the  world's  total  productimi  of 
sibiitt>',  and  without  tt  it  would  be  impossi-  crude  rubber  is  about  $80,000,000;  that  the 
ble  to  insulate  the  wires  which  are  used  in  market  value  of  the  crude  rubber  which 
all  the  departments  of  electrical  conduction,  passes  through  the  port  of  Para  alone  is 
To  say  this  is  enough  to  show  how  essential  about  $50,000,000;  that  the  total  volume  of 
to  industrial  progress  rubber  has  become,  the  world's  production,  expressed  in  tenns 
TTic  world  might  get  on  without  it  for  shoes  of  weight,  is  about  125,000,000  pounds,  of 
and  clothing,  if  the  worst  were  to  come  to  which  the  volume  of  Para  rubber  is  about 
the  worst,  but  for  the  purposes  of  transpor-  75,000,000  pounds.  The  value  of  the  prod- 
tation  under  progressive  conditions  on  the  uct  of  the  Amazon  Valley  is  about  65  per 
railway  train  and  on  the  automobile,  for  pur-  cent,  of  the  total  product  expressed  in  terms 
poses  of  insulation  for  electrical  communica-  of  money,  leaving  about  35  per  cent,  for 
tion  and  lighting,  and  for  the  purposes  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  terms  of  weight 
which  it  is  put  by  the  medical  and  surgical  about  bo  per  cent.,  leaving  some  40  per  cent, 
professions,  rubber  is  an  absolute  essential  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
for  which  there  is  no  substitute,  and  that  is  The  European  and  the  American  con- 
why  it  has  come  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  sumption  of  all  grades  is  about  equal.  The 
the  history  of  progress, — a  thing  unforesee-  balance  \vas  thrown  out  for  a  while  after 
able,  as  the  whole  modern  progress  itself  was  the  tremendous  development  of  the  automo- 
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resort   jn   order   to   compel   the   natives   to  holds  more  men  to-day  in  abject  slavery  than 
gather  a  crop,  which  is  growing  year  by  year   any  other  field  in  the  world's  work, 
more  difficult  of  nroduction.  _  _        _ 

Th      f     ,   ■     .k    .   ."■":"""■  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN   MANUFACTURE. 

1  Jic  tact  IS  that  m  the  great  Amazon  re- 
gion, as  well  as  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  the        Manufacture    of    rubber    in    the    United 
labor  problem  is  a  fundamental  one.    Neither    States  is  divided  generally  into  a  few  great 
country  is  white  man's  land.     No  one  can    classes.     They  are  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
live  and  work  in  these  river  bottoms  except    mechanical    goods,    hard    rubber  goods,    and 
a   native.      The  mortality   in    the    State   of    druggists'   sundries.     In  point  of  value  the 
Amazonas,    in    Brazil,    for    example,    corre-    boot  and  shoe  industry  and   the  mechanical 
industrj'  are  the  most  important.     A  fair  es- 
timate of  the  total  product  of  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  in  the  United  States  last  year,  cal- 
culated at  net  prices  to  jobbers,  is  about  $50,- 
000,000,   while    that   of    mechanical    goods, 
upon  the  same  basis,  is  about  $45,000,000. 
In  order  to  make  clearer  what  is  meant 
by  mechanical  goods,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  vehicle  tires  of  all  sorts,  belting,  pack- 
ing, and  hose.     The  druggists'  sundries  are 
altogether  too   numerous  even   to   think  of 
classifying,  but  in  point  of  social  value  they 
constitute  a  large  factor  in  the  uses  of  rubber. 

COMBINATIONS    AND    TRUSTS. 

There  have  been  t«o  great  consolidations 
in  the  rubber  manufacturing  business  in  this 
country.  The  first  was  that  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  which,  beginning 
in  1892,  has  now  absorbed,  with  the  single 
exception  of  one  large  concern  in  Boston, 
practically  the  entire  rubber  boot,  shoe,  and 
clothing  industry  in  this  country.  In  1899 
a  consolidation  of  a  number  of  the  leading. 
manufacturers  of  mechanical  goods  wm  ef- 
fected, under  the  title  of  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Company.  That  company, 
THE  LATE  MR.  ELisHA  sLADE  CONVERSE.  ^oivever,  did  oot  absofb  SO  Ufg.  a  propor- 

(F...,nd<.r  «t  Ih^  llo«t,m   Ilubher   Shoe  Company.)        (ion  of  the  field  tO  which  it  deVOtcd  itself  U 

sponds  with  almost  diabolical  exactness  to  did  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 
the  number  of  tons  of  rubber  produced,  so  About  a  year  as;o  the  United  States  Rubber 
that  it  is  said  that  every  ton  of  Braz.ilian  Company  acquired  the  control  of  the  Rubber 
rubber  costs  a  human  life,  and  although  there  Goods  ftlanufacturing  Company,  and  thus 
are  no  such  atrocities  in  Brazil  as  have  been  is  to-day  the  largest  manufacturer,  directly 
charged  against  the  Congo,  it  is  nevertheless  and  throusih  its  sub -com  panics,  not  only  in 
true  that  the  laborers  who  are  brought  into  America,  but  in  the  world.  Its  total  net  sales,' 
the  rubber  fields  from  the  coast  do  not  aver-  — that  is  to  say,  the  aggregate  of  net  sales, — 
age  more  than  three  years  of  life,  and  are,  if  of  all  of  its  companies,  amounted  during  the 
not  in  law,  at  least  in  fact,  subjected  to  hard-  past  business  year  to  $59,452,000.  Its  cap- 
ships  never  known  or  endured  by  the  slaves  ital  stock  is;  First  preferred,  $36,263,000; 
in  the  United  States,  or  even  by  the  slaves  second  preferred,  $9,848,600;  common, 
in  the  coffee  regions  of  Brazil.  This  is  $25.000,000, — a  total  of  $7i,iii,6oa 
not  the  place,  however,  to  discuss  this  prob-  The  great  builders  of  this  budness  have 
lem,  .my  more  than  It  is  to  discuss  the  matter  been  the  late  Elisha  Slade  Converse,  of  Boi- 
of  the  atrocities  in  the  Congo,  but  the  greed  ton,  who  founded  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
of  man  as  expressed  in  terms  of  rubber  has  Company ;  Colonel  S.  P.  Colt,  the  president 
proved  itself  almost  fiendish,  and  the  re-  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  and 
quirement  for  this  necessary  of  life  probabl]'  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dale,  the  president  of  the 


MOROCCO,  THE  DERELICT  OF  DIPLOMACY, 

BY   W.    G.    FITZ-GERALD.* 

TpHE  strangest  thing  I  know  is  that  Mo-  the  Straits.     And   ten  millions  of  a  hardy 

rocco,  the  world's  richest  prize,  should  fighting  race  that  might  well  yield  a  superb 

have  remained  intact  unto  this  day.  Thirteen  army  of  half  a  million  troops,  such  as  could 

legations  and   consulates-general,  costly  out  be  swiftly  disposed  in  European  fields  should 

of  all  proportion  to  immediate  needs,  watch  occasion  arise.     A  recruiting  ground  of  this 

the  staggering  derelict  on  the  spot  in  Tangier,  kind  may  well  counterbalance  the  rapid  in- 

And  have  we  not  seen  the  two  greatest  mili-  crease  of  Germany's  population  over  that  of 

tary  powers  on  earth  at  daggers  drawn  over  her  rival. 

the  spoil,  and  a  terrible  crisis  averted  only  by  How   few  of   us   realize   that   only   nine 

the  backing  down  of  France  at  Von  Billow's  miles  separate  Morocco  from  Europe,  at  the 

will,  followed  by  the  "breaking"  of  The-  narrowest  point  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar? 

ophile  Delcasse,  the  strongest  Foreign  Min-  And  who  shall  say  in  these  days  of  daring 

istcr  France  ever  had  ?  engineering  that  this  span  may  not  soon  be 

Now  people  arc  asking:  "  Why  all  this  ex-  bridged,  and  Europe  united  with  Africa  by 

citement  over  a  semi-savage   Barbary   state  rail? 

which  many  of  us   picture   as  a  worthless  A  prize,  indeed,  this  Morocco, — one  even 

desert  peopled  only  by  blacks?"     Because,  remotely  comparable  to  it  does  not  exist.  The 

from  the  viewpoints  of  strategy,  climate,  and  climate    is    the   lovely   climate    of    southern 

mineral   and   agricultural   wealth,    Morocco  Spain;  the  richness  of  the  soil  would  make 

stands  unique,  with  a  potential  trade, — given  our  farmers'  mouths  water,  for  it  will  grow 

a   couple   of    decades    of    development, — of  and  grow  with  phenomenal  luxuriance  every- 

$200,000,000  a  year.  thing   from    wheat   and   barley   to   oranges, 

Looking    round    we   see    all    the    nations  sugar,    tea,   coffee,   cotton,   cork,   and   wine. 

struggling  for  existence,  for  new  markets,  for  If  Algeria,  with  half  the  area  and  population, 

new  outlets  for  their  people.    Germany  toot  and  no  rivers  worthy  the  name,  has  a  trade 

the  Duchies  from  Denmark,  Alsace-Lorraine  of  $125,000,000  a  year,  what  would  that  of 

from   France,   and   Kiao-chau    from   China.  Morocco  be  worth  if  properly  developed? 

France  in  her  turn  seized  Algeria  from  the  Even  to-day,  under  conditions  recalling  the 

Deys,  the  Savoy  from  Italy,  and  Tunis  from  regime  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt,  with 

its    beys, — of    course    "  to  keep    order    and  crooked  sticks  mstead  of  ploughs,  and  camels, 

suppress    piracy    in    the    Mediterranean ! "  mules,   and   donkeys  instead  of  freight-cars. 

Great  Britain  .^ized  the  Transvaal  and  the  the  empire's  tradfe  totals  $20,000,000.     And 

Orangje  Free   State;   Italy  covets  Tripoli;  during  our  Civil  War  it  grew  a  considerable 

Riilsta  hid, hands  on  Manchuria.  quantity  of  cotton,  so  excellent  that  as  much 

Yet  mmtf  dared  touch  Morocco;  for  Tan-  as  $1  a  pound  was  paid  for  it  on  the  Liver- 

gicr  and  Ccuta  arc  the  keys'  of  the  world's  pool  Exchange. 

highway; :»  Aat  invasiop-  of  the  Moorish  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  -^^^^^^ 
Empirt    would    have    mised    Armageddon. 

And  the  troubled  seas  of  diplomacy  surely  For  fifty  years  France  has  striven  passion- 
never  beheld  so  rich  a  "  derelict."  Three  ately  for  this  prize, — always  by  the  "  pene- 
hund^Ftd  thousand  square  miles  of  earth's  tration  pacifique  "  methods  however,  lest  her 
most  icrtflc  land  lying  at  Europe's  very  door,  neighbors  recall  uneasily  the  old  dream  of 
and  with  1300  miles  of  coast,  line, — a  per-  "  the  Mediterranean  as  a  French  lake," — 
petual  Riviera, — on  two  of  the  world's  most  burrowing  on  the  southeastern  frontier;  lop- 
important  waterways,  the  Mediterranean  ping  off  oasis  after  oasis,  whose  pastoral  peo- 
and  the  Atlantic.     A  prize  indeed !  pie  suddenly  find  their  cotton  goods  labeled 

A   granary   that   would    feed   an   empire.  **  Rouen,"  instead  of  "  Manchester." 

Limitless  fisheries,  especially  below  Agadir,  The   whole  empire  swarms  with   French 

where   the  Germans  are  now  making   rich  "  scientific    missions,"    mapping    and    taking 

hauls.     Copper  mines  richer  than  the  fabu-  notes.     True,   these   missions  often   lead   to 

lously  rich  Rio  Tinto  property,  just  across  tragedy,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.   Mauchamp, 

•  Mr  FItz-Oerald  has  but  recently  returned  from  recently  murdered  in   Marraksh ;  but,  then, 

toV''^5on*^ih"Se  'ii*a  {S^ofJSf.'^'autho'Htr'^*'  colonial   expansion  calls  for  many  martyrs. 
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And  Bu  Hamara,  the  pretender  tn  the  throne,  but  dimly  realized  even  in  Europe.    France 

is  spending  French  gold  in  the  bazaars ;  bas  is  working  her  way  southward  through  the 

-French  officers  and  French  artiller}',  rich  date  country  of  Tafilat  until  she  reaches 

■Slowly,  but  Hitli  a  steadfastness  that  com-  the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Bojador.    Then  she  will 

mands  the  admiration  of  even  her  enemies,  liave  her  prey  completely  enveloped. 
France  is  swallowinj;  Morocco.    A  few  more        Italy's  complaisance  is  won  by  promise  of 

^isodes    like    the    killinf;    of    zealous    Dr.  a  free  hand  in  Tripoli.     So  easy  is  it  to  give 

Mauchamp  in  the  southern  capital,  the  ston-  away  other  people's  property!     Tripoli,  of 

ing  of   de   Girancourt,   the  assassination    of  course,  belongs  to   Turkey.     And    Spain  is 

Charbnnnier  In  Fez, — and  instead  of  a  Ujda  hand  and  glove  with  her  northern  nei^bor, 

or   Lalla   Marnia  being  occupied,  a  whole  who  holds  the  bulk  of  her  securities,  owns 

corps  d'armt-e  will  be  thrown  into  Morocco;  all  her  railroads,  and  has  a  surprisingly  loud 

a  move  rendered  necessary  by  the  upheaval  of  voice  in  all  Madrid  matters.     This  is  very 

fanatical  natives  and  a  massacre  of  all  the  useful  indeed,  for  unless  Spain  were  friendly, 

resident  Christian  traders  and  consuls,  such  some   300,000  men    would    be   required    to 

as  one  looks  for  from  day  to  day.  guard  the  Pyrenean  frontier  in  case  of  war 

For  the   French    in   particular   are    hated  between  France  and  any  other  great  power. 
from  Tangier  to  the  Atlas,  as  "  Nazarenes"        Besides,    has  it    not    been    suggested    that 

who     have     strangled     Morocco's     Moslem  Spain  may  one  day  have  the  mighty  fortress 

neighbors.     "  Wa  wold-el- H  arem  "    ("Sons  of  Gibraltar   restored   to  her,   regardless  of 

of    the    illegitimate")    the    Moors   call    the  the  fact  that  England  has  spent  $300,ocx),OCO 

French  since  the  forcible  occupation  of  the  upon  it?     And  may  not  Spain,  too,  by  way 

Regency  of  Tunis, — an  event  that  stirred  pro-  of  returning  the  compliment,  cede  Ceuta  to 

foundly  Morocco's  high-spiriled  population,  her  friend, — that  stupendous  natural  citadel 

Yet  nothing  seems  to  stay  the  march  of  on  the  Riff  coast  of  Morocco,  which  many 

French  diplomacy  in  this  matter;  and  it  aims  eminent  authorities  call  the  true  key  to  the 

at  a  stupendous  scheme  of  empire  which  is  Mediterranean? 
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Guinea,  and  the  French  Congo;  the  whole  the  tribes  in  anarchy  and  rebellion?    It  is  not 

with  a  trade  exceeding  $600,000,000.  a  very  old  story.     Mulai  Hassan,  the  father 

There  will  he  French  colonists  in  swarms,  of  the  present  Suitain  Abd-el-Aziz,  was  a 
and  railroads  from  Tunis  into  Senegambia,  strong  ruler,  who  sent  out  into  the  thirty-two 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  to  provinces  kadis  or  governors  whmn  he  knew 
the  foot  of  the  Great  Atlas,  where  the  limit-  could  govern,  and  whom  he  knew  he  could 
less  mineral  wealth  of  that  giant  chain  will  handle  in  turn.  He  sent  native  youths  to 
be  tapped  for  fcoo  miles.  There  will  proba-  be  educated  in  Italy  and  England:  sent  me- 
bly  be  health  resorts  at  Tangier  and  .\loga-  chanics  to  Cockerili's  works  at  Seraing,  in 
dor,  with  great  naval  stations  in  between,  Belgium,  and  his  warriors  to  take  engineer- 
Little  heed  need  be  paid  in  this  latter  con-  ing  courses  at  Chatham. 
necrion  to  verbal  pledges  or  even  written  Even  after  his  death,  and  while  yet  Abd- 
guaranties.  French  ministers  in  1881  gave  el-Aziz  was  in  the  tutelage  of  the  harem,  the 
positive  assurances  that  there  was  no  inten-  empire  was  ruled  by  the  powerful  Vizier  Si 
tion  of  fortifying  Bizerta. — and  that  Tuni-  Ahmed  ben  Moussa,  who  maintained  order 
sian  port  is  to-day  one  of  the  strongest  forti-  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sahara, 
fied  positions  and  naval  arsenals  In  the  whole  fought  locusts  and  plagues,  and  was  work- 
Mediterranean!  ing    out    his    country's    salvation    when    h; 

Then  consider  the  enormous  trade  which  died, 
the  mere  reconstruction  of  the  Moorish  Em-  Then  came  the  memorable  mission  of  El 
pire  will  bring  to  the  French.  Steel  bridges  Mnibbi,  the  War  .Minister,  to  the  Court  of 
will  be  needed  for  the  rivers;  whole  moun-  St,  James,  only  to  bring  back  with  him  ideas 
tains  of  cement  for  breakwaters;  and  ma-  of  reform  far  too  radical  and  violent  for  the 
chinery.  rails,  locomotives,  and  cars,  country-  to  swallo<\'.  He  found  his  young 
Dredgers  will  be  called  for  to  remove  silt  master,  the  Sultan,  more  than  willing  to  co- 
from  the  eight  ports;  and  lighthouses,  steam  operate  with  him;  and  one  unfortunate  re- 
launches, clothing,  ammunition,  arms,  and  suit  of  this  frame  of  mind  was  the  purchase 
artillery  will  be  also  needed,  of  toy  railroads,  French  motor-cars,  gold  and 
silver  cameras,  bicycles,  and  the  like  heathe.i 

WHY     MOROCCO     IS     DERELICT.  ,          .  ■   .                 i        l      i      i      l         ij       ■    ■ 

truck,  which  greatly  shocked  the  old  vizierj 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  has  brought  and  Elder  Men  who  stand  behind  the  throne. 

about  the  present  crisis  in  the  Moorish  Em-  Moreover,  Alnibbi  being  a  K.  C.  M.  G.  and 

pire?    Why  has  it  become  derelict,  with  the  a  British  protege,  with  very  British  leanings. 

Sultan's  name  a  derisive  by-word,  and   all  France  objected  to  him,  and  he  was  presently 
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his  capital  back  with  immense  interest  from 
the'  unhappy  people  he  is  called  upon  to 
"  govern."  Even  the  Sultan  himself  is  much 
y;iven  to  "  eating  up  "  a  country.  Old  Mu- 
lai  Hassan,  when  he  took  the  fateful  journey 
to  Tafilat  that  brought  about  his  death,  trav- 
eled with  an  army  of  40,000  men  and  75,000 
horses,  mules,  camels,  and  asses,  and  fairly 
ate  entire  districts  clear  of  food.  Little  won- 
der that  on  the  return  journey  the  Sultai 
had  to  bribe  son-.e  of  the  fiercer  tribes  witS 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  keep  his 
o\in  hordes  from  annihilation  on  their  way 
north. 

Morocco,  then,  is  dying,  and  will  soon 
come  to  earth  with  a  crash  that  will  shake 
half  Europe.  Her  Sultan  is  surrounded  with 
clamant  intriguers,  from  whom  not  even  the 
faithful  adventurer  Kadi  Sir  Harry  Maclean. 
K.  C  M.  G,,  may  protect  him.  Mission 
after  r:ission  goes  up  to  Fez  bearing  presents, 
— and  demands, 

France  insists  that  the  shereefian  army  be 
supplied  with  French  instructors,  and  to  this 
the  Uritish  object.  The  young  sons  of  the 
Shereef  of  Wa/an  have  accepted  French  pro- 
tection, and  have  thrown  all  their  influence 
into  the  interests  of  their  adopted  country. 
Such  is  the  present  condition  of  Moroccc, 
— "  that  peart  upon  the  northwest  shoulder 
of  the  African  continent."  No  'wonder  the  ■ 
late  Lord  Salisbur>'  declared  on  a  memorable 
KADI  SIR  HARRY   MACLEAN,  occasion   it  vvas  about  to  become  "  a  great 

(CommBn<iiT-in-Ciiip(  "f   the   M.H.ri»ii   Army,   with    trniihle    to    Flurope,"      France    is   absolutely 
Ills  fnv.irit-  Jioiind.i  committed  to  its  acquisition;  and  assuming, 

— n  hich  is  most  improbable, — that  Germany 
world  of  warring  tribes,  equally  careless  of  will  permit  so  momentous  a  step,  an  upheaval 
life  and  death;  a  land  where  the  rich  ^rlnil  will  assuredly  take  place  which  must  have 
the  faces  of  the  poor,  the  governors  jirind  the  fur-reaching  effects,  for  the  universities  of 
rich,  and  the  Sultan  or  his  viziers  grind  the  Fez  play  an  important  part  in  the  pan- 
governors.  Islamic  ninvement,  being  in  constant  com- 
The  government  will  not  allow  grain  to  munication  with  Cairo,  India,  and  other  cen- 
be  sent  from  one  part  of  the  country  tn  the  ters  of  the  Moslem  world, 
other,  and  conseiiuently  a  district  may  be  so  Ami,  lastly,  supposing  that  France  /toet 
rich  in  corn  one  year  that  the  harvest  rots  succeed  in  gaining  the  key  to  the  mighty  em- 
for  lack  of  labor  to  gather  it,  and  the  follow-  pirc  she  has  had  in  mind  for  half  a  century, 
ing  season  may  see  positive  starvation  in  the  we  shall  then  probably  see  trouble,  for  Great 
same  section.  Industry  is  paraly/.ed;  for  no  liritain  will  be  seriously  embarrassed  on  the 
sooner  does  a  man  show  signs  of  wealth,  than  sen  both  as  regards  her  navy  and  her  mcr- 
the  local  governor  comes  down  upon  him  for  chant  marine.  At  least  one-half  of  her  stu- 
blackmail,  and  if  he  dues  not  pay  he  is  thrown  pcndous  ocean-borne  traffic  of  five  billions 
into  a  dungeon  and  left  to  starve,^f,  indeed,  passes  within  measurable  distance  of  Moroc- 
he  he  not  decapitated  and  his  head  stuck  upon  co;  and  there  will  be  no  friendly  spot  from 
a  spike  above  the  city's  gate  as  a  warning  to  Tunis  to  Senegambia;  while  as  to  her  naval 
others,  ■  bases.  «e  shall  see  Gibraltar  watched  by 
Everj-  city  governor  and  tribal  kadi  pays  Tangier  and  possibly  Ceuta;  Malta  by  Tou- 
tbe  Sultan  heavily  for  bis  positiim,  on  the  Ion  and  Oran,  and  Cyprus  and  Egypt  by 
understanding,   of  course,   that   he  will   get    Hizerta, 
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BY  JOHN   BARRETT. 

(Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the   Ati 
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'TpHE  best  way  to  understand  or  study  any 
section  of  this  world  which  may  be 
little  known  is  to  locate  it  on  the  map  clearly 
and  then  mate  comparisons  as  to  its  size  with 
sections  better  known. 

Central  America  is  sometimes  described  as 
all  that  portion  of  the  North-American  con- 
tinent lying  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Atrato  rivers;  the  former  dividing  Mex- 
ico from  the  United  States  and  the  latter 
forming  practically  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Panama  and  Colombia.  Politically, 
however,  it  comprehends  the  five  independ- 
ent states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  In  the 
order  named,  they  lie  directly  south  and  east 
of  Mexico,  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  Salvador  is  the  only  one 
of  the  five  that  borders  solely  on  the  Pacific, 
or  that  has  not  shores  washed  by  both  waters. 


As  the  average  newspaper  reader  sees  the 
names  of  these  republics  mentioned  in  the 
dispatches  he  thinks  of  them  as  indefinitely 
existing  somewhere  to  the  distant  south  of 
the  United  States.  He  believes  that  they  are 
nearer  Mexico  than  Patagonia,  but  he  hesi- 
tates before  he  goes  on  record  to  that  effect. 

In  fact,  all  these  countries,  grouped  as 
Central  America,  are  so  cluse  at  hand  that 
they  are  within  a  few  days'  steaming  of  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  or  Galveston.  They  arc 
much  nearer  geographically  to  our  gulf 
coast  than  Panama,  which,  on  account  of  the 
advertising  it  has  enjoyed  from  the  canal, 
now  seems  only  a  few  hours  from  New  York. 
Panama,  as  it  looks  on  the  map,  should  be- 
long to  Centra!  America, — it  certainly  Is 
not  part  of  South  America.  Having  for- 
merly been  a  portion  of  Colombia,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  in  South  America  proper, 
it    naturally    has    never    been    classed 
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sess  more  agricultural  and  timber  wealth  than 
mining  potentialities,  but  they  are  developing 
rapidly  along  all  three  lines  In  a  way  to 
prove  that  they  have  not  been  appreciated 
heretofore,  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  United 
States. 

The  number  of  recent  disturbances  in  Cen- 
tral America  has  giver  the  impression  abroad 
that  these  nations  are  always  in  a  state  of 
strife,  and  hence  that  commerce  and  material 
progress  have  little  to  encourage  them.  A 
consideration,  however,  of  the  figures  of  their 
foreign  trade  with  the  world  at  large,  and 
with  the  United  States  in  particular,  demon- 
strates that  despite  warlike  struggles  at  fre- 
quent intervals  they  have  time  and  mone>-  to 
do  a  very  fai'-  business  with  the  outside  world. 


People  are  always  asking:    What  is  the 
climate  of  Central   America;   is  it  not  un- 
favorable   to    North    Americans   or   to   per-  the  cathedral  at  Guatemala  city. 
sons    accustomed    to    a    temperate    climate? 

Were  the  entire  area  of  Central  America  sim-  mosquito  districts,  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
ilar  to  the  part  along  t!ie  Caribbean  coast,  I  change  can  be  wrought  by  clearing  away  the 
should  be  inclined  to  speak  disparagingly  of  jungle,  providing  good  sewerage  and  pure 
it,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  large  sec-  water,  and  generally  developing  a  sanitary 
tions  are  located  either  at  such  an  altitude  or  environment.  Then,  the  terrors  of  excessive 
in  such  relation  to  prevailing  winds  that  the  heat  seem  to  disappear  and  the  tropics  become 
temperature  seldom  becomes  too  hot  for  ordi-    a  source  of  delight. 

nary  comfort,  and  never  too  cold.  Kven  in  What  has  been  done  at  Panama  can  be 
the  lower  and  so-called  fever,  malarial,  and    duplicated  everywhere  in  Central  America  if 

the  same  methods  are 
employed.  There  is 
hardly  a  depressing, 
forbidding  port  of 
Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica  whii^h 
could  not  be  made 
healthy  and  habitable 
for  foreigners  if  a  wcU- 
de\e!oped  plan  for 
sanitation  were  carried 
to  complete  execution. 
This  is  sure  to  come 
some  day,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  whole 
so-called  "  Mosquito 
Coast "  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Carib- 
bean shore  of  Central 
America  will  be  busy 
with  prosperous  com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  enlrepiu, 
which,  in  turn,  will 
COSTA  RICA  at  SAM  josL  be   connected   by  imI- 
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foads  with  all  parts  of  the  hitherto  impen- 
etrable jungle,  as  well  as  with  the  moun- 
tain capitals  and  towns.  In  fact,  I  look  to 
see,  during  the  next  twenty  years,  a  trans- 
formation in  Central  America  which  will  as- 
tonish the  world  and  make  it  difficult  to 
realize  that,  in  1907,  It  was  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  terra  incosnUa. 

HOW  TO  REACH  CENTRAL-AMERICAN   CITIES. 

The  query  is  often  propounded  to  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  American  Republics: 
How  docs  a  visitor  go  to  the  principal  cities 
cf  Central  America,  and  what  are  the  condi- 
tions of  travel?  The  best  way  to-day  to 
reach  Guatemala  City,  the  capital  of  Guate- 
mala; San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Salvador; 
Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  and 
Managua,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  is  either 
by  the  way  of  Panama  and  the  Pacific  or  by 
San  P'rancisco  and  the  Pacific,  except  that 
the  new  rail  route  across  the  isthmus  of  Te- 
'  huantepcc  may  presently  provide  connections 
that  will  be  quicker  than  the  route  via  San 
Francisco  or  Panama.  San  Jose,  the  capital 
cf  Costa  Rica,  has  direct  rail  connections  with 

Port  Limon,  on  the  Caribbean  shore,  and  will  ^"^  white  house,  s 

soon  have  a  through  railroad  to  Punta  Arenas 

on  the  Pacific  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  The  port  of  ern  Guatemala  is  reached  through  the  ports 
Guatemala  City  is  the  town  of  San  Jose,  from  of  Ocos  and  Champerico,  and  a  railroad  ex- 
which  a  railroad  runs  to  the  capital.  The  tends  from  the  latter  place  to  several  impor- 
linc  from  the  Caribbean,  soon  to  be  com-  tant  towns  of  the  interior.  The  principal 
pleted,  begins  at  Puerto  Barrios.    Northwest-   port  of  Salvador  is  Acajutla,  from  which  a 

railroad  carries  one,  in 
five  hours,  to  the  city 
of  San  Salvador.  From 
La  Libertad  there  is 
a  fair,  mountain  road, 
but  it  has  been  little 
used  since  the  railway 
was  completed. 

The  capital  of  Hon- 
duras has  its  port  at 
Amapala,  on  the  Pa- 
cific Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
and  a  good  macadam- 
ized road  extends  from 
San  Lorenzo  to  Te- 
gucigalpa, on  which 
automobiles  are  oper- 
.  ated.  A  railroad  is 
planned  and  partly 
constructed  to  connect 
Tegucigalpa  not  only 
with  the  Gulf  of  Fon- 
seca, but  also  with 
Puerto  Cortez,  on  the 
THE  BANK  OK  cosiA  KicA.  Caribbean    Gulf   of 
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Honduras.    When  these  roads  will  be  com-  also  welt  to  take  regular  doses  of  quinine,  ao 

pleted  is,  h'&ivever,  uncertain.   The  chief  port  cordinj;  to  one's  capacity  or  health,  in  order 

of  Nicaraguais  Corinto,  on  the  Pacific  side,  to   guard    against  malaria.      Ordinary   care 

From  this  port,  a  railroad  runs  to  Managua,  should  also  be  exercised  in  the  kind  of  food 

and  thence  to  Granada,  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  consumed,  and  even  more  care  in  the  kind 
of  water  that  is  drunk. 

PRECAUTIONS  FOR  TRAVELERS.  i    i           .       ■  u  .     i  ■    u.        .      l,„J        ,  _.L- 

1  do  not  Wish  to  irighten  anybody  or  make 
The  capital  towns  of  the  Central -Amen-  it  appear  that  there  is  any  particular  danger 
can  republics  vary  in  population,  hut  nil  pro-  while  traveling  in  these  countries.  I  desire 
vide  hotels  and  clubs  that  are  comfortable,  rather  to  make  a  few  simple  suggestions. 
New  "Vork  and  Paris  hostclries  do  not  which,  if  followed,  will  make  travel  and  life 
abound,  as  there  is  no  den.and  for  them,  but  there  more  safe  and  agreeable.  As  to  myself, 
unless  a  man  is  a  chronic  "kicker"  he  need  I  can  say  that  during  many  years'  residence 
not  be  unhappy  in  his  Central -American  sur-  as  United  States  Minister  in  different  tropi- 
roundings.  Whoever  goes  there  should  be  cal  countries  of  the  Orient  and  America,  in- 
provided  lyith  an  abundance  of  light  cloth-  eluding  a  year  at  Panama  (before  it  was 
ing,  such  as  white  duck,  brown  khaki,  or  thin  made  healthy  and  sanitary  through  the  great 
flannel.  He  must  guard  against  the  sun  in  work  of  Colonel  Gorgas),  I  never  experi- 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  should  wear,  un-  enced  a  day's  sickness  from  any  kind  of  trop- 
less  he  carries  an  umbrella,  a  pith  hat  or  ical  complaint.  I  exercised  common-sense 
some  kind  of  sun  helmet.  After  the  sun  is  care  of  myself,  and  nothing  more.  To-day,  I 
well  down,  the  air  cools  off  immediately,  and  visit  the  heart  of  the  tropics  with  far  less  hesi- 
the  nights  are  generally  cool.  Except  in  the  t,.:ion  than  I  do  New  England  in  winter, 
higher  altiwdes.  a  m.Bquit,,  ne.  i.  absolutely  ^  coMMHRCB,  and  financial  status. 
necessary,  and  no  traveler  along  the  coast  or 

in  the  low  inferior  should  be  caught  without  That  this  discussion  of  Central  America 

one.     If  any  time  is  spent  in  this  section,  it  is  may  contain  some  exact  information  about  its 
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Honduras.     When  these  roads  will  be  coti-  also  well  to  take  regular  doses  of  quinine,  ac- 

pleted  is,  h'ajvever,  uncertain.   The  chief  port  cording  to  one's  capacity  or  health,  in  order 

of  Nicaragua  is  Corinto,  on  the  Pacific  side,  to    guard    against   malaria.      Ordinary   care 

From  this  port,  a  railroad  runs  to  .Managua,  should  also  be  exercised  in  the  kind  of  food 

and  thence  to  Granada,  on  f.ake  Nicaragua,  consumed,  and  even  more  care  in  die  kind 
of  water  that  is  drunk. 

,.«ECAUT,ONS  FOR  TRAVELERS.  ,  j„  „„,  „.;^j  ,^  ,,;^^,„  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

The  capital  towns  of  the  Central -Amcri-  it  appear  that  there  is  any  particular  danger 
can  republics  vary  in  population,  but  all  pro-  while  traveling  in  these  countries.  I  desire 
vide  hotels  and  clubs  that  are  comfortable,  rather  to  make  a  few  simple  suggestions. 
New  York  and  Paris  hostelries  do  not  which,  if  followed,  will  make  travel  and  life 
abound,  as  there  is  no  den-.and  for  them,  but  there  more  safe  and  agreeable.  As  to  myself, 
unless  a  man  is  a  chronic  "  kicker  "  he  need  I  can  say  that  during  many  years'  residence 
not  be  unhappy  in  his  Central-American  sur-  as  United  States  Minister  in  different  tropi- 
roundings.  Whoever  goes  there  should  be  cal  countries  of  the  Orient  and  America,  in- 
provided  with  an  abundance  of  light  cloth-  eluding  a  year  at  Panama  (before  it  wai 
ing.  such  as  white  duck,  brown  khaki,  or  thin  made  healthy  and  sanitary  through  the  great 
flannel.  He  must  guard  against  the  sun  in  work  of  Colonel  Gorgas),  I  never  experi- 
thc  middle  of  the  day,  and  should  wear,  un-  enced  a  day's  sickness  from  any  kind  of  trop- 
Ipss  he  carries  an  umbrella,  a  pith  hat  or  ical  complaint.  I  exercised  common-sense 
some  kind  of  sun  helmet.  After  the  sun  is  care  of  myself,  and  nothing  more.  To-day,  I 
well  down,  the  air  cools  off  immediately,  .md  visit  the  heart  of  the  tropics  with  far  less  hesi- 
the  nights  are  generally  cool.  K\cept  in  riie  t.,;ion  than  I  do  New  England  in  winter. 
higher  altitudes,  a  mosquito  net  is  absolutely 

"^                        1           .           I          1            .L              .  TRADh,  COMMKHCfi,  AND  FINANCIAL  STATUS. 

necessary,  and  no  traveler  along  the  co.ist  or 

in  the  low  interior  should  he  caught  without  That  this  discussion  of  Central  America 

one.     If  any  time  is  spent  in  this  section,  it  i.s  may  contain  some  exact  information  about  its 
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with  exports  at  $2,089,000  and  imports  at  PRiNCli'AL  products  SOLD  and  BOt;GHT. 
$1,668,000.  The  annual  income  for  gov- 
ernment expenses  is  about  $20,000,000.  The  character  of  the  trade  of  Central 
Nicaragua  gives  every  evidence  of  being  America  with  the  world  and  with  the  United 
on  the  highway  to  great  material  progress.  States  can  be  best  appreciated  by  noting  some 
and  is  offering  exceptional  opportunities  of  fhe  principal  articles  which  are  exported 
for  the  investment  of  caplcal  in  both  min-  and  imported.  Central  Americans  sell  abroad 
ing  and  agriculture.  Great  public  improve-  coffee,  bananas,  rubber,  cacao,  dyewoods. 
ments  are  also  contemplated  that  wilt  add  valuable  lumber,  lite  mahogany  and  other 
much    to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  cabinet  woods,  hides  and  skins,  rice,,  sugar. 

Although  Costa  Rica  ranks  fourth  in  area  indigo,  balsam,  tobacco,  and  minerals.  They 
among  the  Central-American  republics,  she  buy  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  machinery,  rail- 
stands  a  good  second  in  foreign  trade.  This  way,  electric  and  mining  outfits,  wheat  flour, 
amounted,  in  1906,  to  the  large  sum  of  $16,-  drugs,  and  medicines,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
000,000,  of  which  the  exports  were  $8,802,-  factures,  sacks  for  export  of  coffee  and  fruit, 
000  and  imports  $7,278,000,  The  United  canned  provisions,  and  a  host  of  lesser  arti- 
States  shared  to  the  extent  of  about  half,  or  cles.  The  list  is  long  enough  to  show  that 
$8,135,000,  with  exports  and  imports,  re-  there  are  great  opportunities  in  Central 
spectively.  at  $4,171,000  and  $3,964,000.  America  for  the  manufacturers  and  exporters 
The  revenue  for  igoO-'o?  is  estimated  at  of  the  United  States  if  they  will  make  vigor- 
$3,372,795-  ous  efforts  to  exploit  it  along  legitimate  lines. 

Everybody  who  visits  Costa  Rica  carries  As  this  trade  will  next  year  reach  a  total 

away  a  good  impression  and  has  great  con-  valuation  of  $60,000,000,  it  should  be  care- 

fidence  in  its  future.     The  banana  business  fully  investigated  by  all  those  interested. 

has  grown  to  such  size  that  it  has  become  a  The  principal  centers  of  trade  and  indus- 

decided  source  of  wealth  to  the  country  and  try  in  Central  America  include  Guatemala 

people.     Mining  has  not  been  conducted  on  City,    which     has    96,000    people;     Coban, 

a  large  scale,  but  considerable  mineral  wealth  Toonicapan,  and  Quezaltenango,  in  Guate- 

is  believed  to  exist  in  the  mountains.  mala,  with  about  25,000  each;  Tegucigalpa 
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with  about  34,000,  and  Comayagua  with 
lo.ooo,  in  Honduras;  Leon  with  6o,000, 
Granada  with  io.ooo,  and  Managua  with 
25,000,  in  Nicaragua;  San  Salvador  with 
fao.ooo,  and  Santa  Ana  with  48.000,  in  Sal- 
vador, and  San  Jose  with  25.000,  Hercdla 
with  10,000,  and  Limon  with  7000,  in  Costa 
Rica.  Many  of  these  towns  are  also  seats 
of  notable  institutions  of  learning,  such  as 
the  schools  of  law  and  medicine  at  Guate- 
mala Cit>-,  the  Institute  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Science  at  Tegucigalpa,  the  Na- 
tional University  at  San  Salvador,  the 
schools  of  law,  rnedicine,  and  pharmacy  at 
Afanagua  and  Lecn,  and  the  schools  of  law 
and  medicine  in  San  Jose. 

If  any  one  assumes  that  because  there  are 
occasional  revolutions  in  Central  America 
and  the  climate  is  somewhat  tropical,  there  is 
not  a  considerable  element  of  highly  educated 
and  refined  men  and  women  in  the  chief 
cities  and  towns,  he  labors  under  great  error. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  well-to-do  people 
have  traveled  abroad  and  send  their  sons  or 


nearl)- 


NATIVES  OF  SAM  SALVADOR. 

men,   who  are   well   known   throughout   all 
Latin     America     and     who     are     becoming 
better   known    in    the   United    States.      The 
society  found  by  the  visitor  in  the  Central- 
American   capitals   is  always  more  interest- 
ing and   cultured    than   he  expects   to  meet 
before    he    has    acquired     familiarity    with 
actual     conditions.       Guatemala     City,     for 
emarkable     capital,     with 
O.oco   people,   which    will    become 
point    for    travelers    and    tour- 
the  United  States  when  the  Pan- 
1  Railroad  or  the  new  line  from  the 
Caribbean    shore    is    completed.       In    fact. 
Guatemala  has  a  splendid   future  before  it, 
but   the  world    has  only   recently   begun   to 
appreciate     its     resources    and     possibilities. 
Much  might  also  be  said  of  the  condition; 
and  attractions  of  the  other  Central-Ameri- 
can capitals,  like  San  Jose,  Managua,  Teguci- 
galpa, and   San   Salvador,  but  there  is  not 
space  in  this  brief  article. 

BKNEFITS   r,y   ,\x    INTERCONTINENTAL    RAIL- 

daughters  to  the  United  States  and  Europe 

for  educational    advantages    in    addition    to  No  matter  how  many  steamship  lines  may 

their  hon-e  schools.     Each  country  has  pro-  be    put    in    operation    between    the    Pacific, 

duced    writers,    historians,    poets,    novelists.  Gulf,    and    Atlantic    ports    of    the    United 

jurists,  doctors  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  states-  States  and    Central   Am.erica,    the   principal 


A   YEAR    OF   DELAYED    HARVESTS. 


ing;  soiithei 

had  late  seeding  a 


couraging  bulletin 
of  the  severest  i 


^HE  first  half  of  1907  will  be  notable  in 
agricultural    annals    for    its    unseason- 
able   weather,    the    uncertainty    of    its    crop 
outlook,  its  delayed  harvests. 

Naturally  the  present  harvest  interest  of 
the  United  States  concerns  wheat,  now  being 
gathered  over  the  southern  half  of  approxi- 
mately.  43,000,000  acres  sown  in  this  coun- 
tiT  to  that  cereal,  and  which  shares  with  corn 
the  precedence  among  farm  products  in 
America.  Further,  it  is  of  wheat  alone  that 
producti(»i  estimate  can  be  made  at  this  date. 

OLD-WORLD  HARVEST  DISCOURAGEMENT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season 
unhvorable  conditions  were  manifest,  not 
alone  in  America  but  to  some  degree  in  all 
the  Old-World  grain-raising  area.  In  cen- 
tral Russia  and  the  Danubian  provinces  the 
wheat-plant  had  been  damaged ;  Germany 
reported  wheat  suf{ering  from  winter  kill- 
"  ■  md  the  Balkan  states 
md  lessened  acreage  because 
;  interior  France  gave  dis- 
;  parts  of  Bulgaria  told 
:er  effects  in  forty  years, 
while  bad  weather  lessened  India's  promise. 
Argentina  alone  seemed  satisfied  with  crop- 
sowing  operations. 

European  crop  news  became  more  favor- 
able in  mid-June,  when  needed  rains  broke 
droughts  in  Russia  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  the  wheat  situation  continued 
below  normal. 

In  America  two  compelling  factors  have 
greatly  influenced  the  yield:  The  northward 
movement  of  the  "  green  bug,"  or  grain 
louse,  and  the  southward-reaching  line  of 
killing  frost  at  an  unprecedented  ly  late  dace. 

THE   "green-bug"   RAVAGES. 

As  early  as  March,  a  month  marked  by 
exceptionally  high  temperature  throughout 
the  Middle-West  grain-belt,  the  "  green 
bug's  "  ravages  were  reported  from  northern 
Texas,  with  the  pest,  fostered  by  the  early 
opened  spring,  rapidly  working  into  Okla- 
homa. By  April  it  had  reached  Kansas  and 
H-as  dama^g  the  southern  counties  of  that 
State.  A  campaign  of  extermination  was 
begun  by  the  entomological  department  of 
Kansas  University,  assisted  by  millers,  grain  . 
dealers,  and  commercial  clubs.   Over  12,000 


boxes  of  parasite  enemies  of  the  grain  louse 
were  distributed  in  seventy  counties  where 
need  was  greatest.  This  agency,  together 
with  the  unfavorable  weather  of  May, 
checked  the  main  army's  northward  progress, 
but  not  until  it  had  damaged  seriously  the 
southern  portion  of  the  winter-wheat  area, 
particularly  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  south- 
ern Kansas,  where  thousands  of  acres  were 
totally  destroyed.  It  infested  similarly 
southeastern  Colorado,  where  in  early  Jurie 
farmers  plowed  under  much  wheat  because  of 
injury  to  the  plant.  Southern  Nebraska  also 
at  this  date  was  reporting  impairment  of. 
wheat  from  the  insect's  inroads.  Ohio  and 
Indiana'  about  this  time  noted  its  presence  in 
oat-fields,  and  it  was  reported  on  the  western 
edge  of  Missouri. 

The  "  green  bug  "  is  an  importation,  first 
described  in  Italy  in  1852.  In  1884  it  was 
found  in  Maryland,  though  not  in  damaging 
numbers.  In  1890  it  appeared  in  Indiana, 
devastating  the  oats  in  some  counties.  It  also 
in  that  year  infested  Southern  wheat-field; 
and  was  recognized  as  a  pest,  its  operations 
reaching  north  to  latitude  39°  30'.  In  1901 
it  appeared  in  Texas,  lessening  materially  the 
crop  yields.  Then  it  created  no  anxiety  until 
the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  the  winter 
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cities  and  points  of  this  section  of  the 
North-American  continent  will  never  be 
reached  rapidly  and  by  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple until  the  Pan-American  Railway  system 
is  constructed  from  Mexico  down  through 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica  to  Panama.  The  line  now 
reaches  practically  to  the  border  of  Guate- 
mala, and  there  arc  no  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties in  connecting  it  with  the  small  systems 
already  in  operation,  or  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, in  these  different  states.  If  the  move- 
ment which  has  been  so  strongly  urged  by  ex- 
Senator  Plenty  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia, 
and  which  has  been  approved  by  the  different 
Pan-American  Conferences,  is  carried  to  a 
consummation,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
fonvard  steps  to  Pan-American  unity.  In 
ten  years,  it  should  be  possible  for  a  traveler 
to  start  out  from  New  York  and  make  the 
journey  to  each  of  the  Central-American 
capitals  in  comfortable  Pullman  trains. 

For  300  years  Central  America  was  under 
Spanish  authority,  beginning  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Pedro  and  Jorge  de  Alvarado  on 
the  north  and  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila  on  the 
south.  The  former  came  down  from  Mexi- 
co just  before  the  latter  came  up  from  Pana- 


ma, taking  possession  of  what  is  now  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua.  For  long  years.  Central 
America  was  known  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  with  governors  appointed  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  After  their  independ- 
ence was  consummated  in  the  year  1821, 
and,  until  1847,  these  countries  remained  as 
one  republic.  Since  they  separated  there  have 
been  various  efforts  to  unite  them  again  into 
one  nation,  but  none  of  these  has  been  com- 
pletely successful. 


THE.UUREAU  OF  THE  /< 


■!  REPUBLICS. 


The  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  in  Washington,  which  has  the 
twofold  purpose  of  developing  commerce  and 
trade  and  of  promoting  better  relations  and 
closer  acquaintance  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,,  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  inquiries  from  the  readers  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  about  the  resources,  pos- 
sibilities, and  general  development  of  the  Cen- 
tral-American republicswhicli  maybe  suggest- 
ed by  this  brief  description,  while  the  able 
ministers  in  Washington  and  consuls-general 
in  New  York  City  of  these  countries  arc  al- 
ways ready  to  consider  legitimate  and  serious 
questions  from  those  who  may  be  interested. 


A    'IJ^X   I?   r:-„\YFD  HARVKSTS. 

'"  ~—^    -"  -  ■*-'  "  -  K  Tl^::.^^:  n    ^    fs  , !  parasite  mfniie&  of  tlie  |[riin  Uiutr 
!:■;-?   i-stiLbuwil  in  sfvenly  c(iunii«  w\\rtt 
le^i    n»j  SitJiiest,     This  agrncy,  laenhrt 
s.  V  Tr    r.v    unfavorable    weatlier    of    Ma>, 

iE-^s:  ati=-!^  .c  rTi?rt?;  T.v  main  army's  oonimiifd  (ii.ygfr,  , 
vnzir^  n  .v  leir^  ^^  ax  laitil  it  had  damaf  c  i^t^jjM  fur 
t  :.i-r  ;r  ar-n-  "j-  s.'.TTrm  fvniivi  of  the  vi]ri(»T.»vii"  »f»» 
•v-r  It  ->  r.ui:-  :ii.-rv_a::>  in  Texas.  (JkJatHxiu..  lu.o  ««■■, 
:  -ror-s  •---  -;.~t  r--;  karisas.  where  thwkandt  <ji  m't  ^nr 
1.-3  !--■-  jrs  =  rxi-.T  cesiniyed,  |i  :  jn.i'-d  nm !« ,) 
«Tcir  V  oe  T^;iT  *:^r^»s»m  Colorado,  m-f  m  fjrij  (jfic 
ir*.a:  K  "^  :;i:^    3--=wts  pluwed  under  tiiiy;  a-irat  t*tau»ri,( 

E   :r^  date  waj  reportinu  if(,pa:(r;w(i(   .,( 
siErrj:   :i:  tre  r-r-.-rr^  smstc    »,•«:  man  the  inicci't  inr<«d».    i}U^,  ,nd 
;o;^-.:cs    »"r-;    -^^s^-r^.    r>-    Ir.;  pa  about  thii  time  iwtjd  ilk  prr^ivr  „i 
.-ic--e;js,  and  it  was  reporird  'm  ii«-  wrvir.n 
r-j  c.i  Missouri. 

Tje-'ereen  bug"  |.  „  Jmp-.rtati,^.  «,„ 
crscT-aeJ  m  Italy  m  18,3.  I„  ,(,«.  „  ^.^, 
r.-.-.-vi  m  Maryland,  th.,uidi  n.,(  in  daiiui,,,,,, 
"™"*'^  In  i8<p  i,  app^^j  |„  ,,^,,*J 
^istanng  the  oats  in  some  u,m^^n  Ir  aU, 
n  :^at  mr  infeitrd  S-iuthrrn  «vhrat  f,rl.' 
«nd  j«s  reropiiztd  «  ,  p^,^  j,,  ,^,,,„„i, 
re»:ti:ng  north  to  latitude  j'/'  tti'     In  1.. 


.^-.....■S  nonn  to  latitude  j./"  it,'     !„  ,,„„ 
.-  -T  >«:lds.    Then  ,t  created  no  ar,«;M«   .....i 


THE 

Ai  ea:-'-  ^  Mxndi,  »  month  marked  S 
eKepr£,--j..y  H:gii  tonperaiure  thmnj^out 
•J:e  M:ii-e-West  grain-belt,  the  ■green 
r.z's  "  TTtizes  were  rrportcd  from  northern 
Texas,  w:-n  the  pest,  fostered  b>  the  early 
••pened  spnnz.  ri^^idk  working  into  Okla- 
ivaaa.  Br  Aprfl  it  had  reached  Kansas  ani 
n^  ^«««pnp  the  southern  countie?  of  tha: 
State  A  campaign  of  cxtermLnation  w»t 
begun  bv  the  entomological  depamnent  of 
Knms  tnfrersitr.  assisted  by  millers,  paio 
dealers  and  comroercial  dubs.    Over  lJ«)o 
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of    lOO*)-?  brought  it   into  renewei!   general  wheat  seeding  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  the  rap- 
activity,  idly    growing    wheat    territory    of    Western 
Canada  was  helil  back  to  an  untimelv  date. 

LATE  FROSTS  IN  SPRING.  f\         ■  I  L     H7  i-         j 

1  he    increased    area    or     Western    Canada 

While  this  injury  was  progressing  north-  farms,  however,  may  offset  to  some  extent 

ward,  the  lowest  spring  temperature  on  rtc-  the  deficiency  in  condition,  though  last  year's 

ord  was  reaching  down  toward  the  Gulf  in  total  of   120,000,000  bushels  is  only  to  be 

lines    that    surprised    and    discouraged    farm  reached  by  verj'  favorable  conditions  heiicc- 

manaj^ers.     Ordinarily,   mid-April   ends   the  forth. 

frost    damage    in    the    Western    wheat-belt.       speculative  markets'  fluctuations. 
i  his  year  ireezing  temperature  came  as  late 

as  May  27  over  a  large  portion  of  that  area;        Speculative  markets  reflected  weather  va- 

June  3  recorded  the  lowest  average  tfmpera-  garies  in    rapidly  rising  grain   prices.     July 

turc  of  any  June  day  in  the  books,  while  the  wheat  options  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 

average  for  April  and  May  was  below  th^  were  quoted : 

average  of  those  months  in  any  previous  sea-  M„r,h  1.- ^."^-f.r"^-  '^""l??' 

son.     Even  in  the  South  crop  experts  declare  -Jpj;]]  ' ._ I'S  'J^ 

the   season    to    have    been    the    most   "back-  Mhv  \ .'''.'.'.'.' .W .'.'.'.''.'.'.'.' .'.'.'.'.'.'.  St,-'X  b^ 

«ar<i  '■  since  1 855.     The  frost-line  on  May  ill;;;,  '^:::^\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\■^\\ .fi^!!  ^f^ 

■"]  dipped  down  to  the  very  edge  of  Oklaho-  ■'"""  '- **^«  Ms 

ma,  overlapping  the  northward  movement  of        The  realization,  on   Mav  21,  of  the  far- 

thc  grain  louse.  One  night's  low  temperature  mcr's  dream  of  "  dollar  wheat  "  followed  a 

ruined  over  500.000  acres  iif  wheat  in  Kansas  H-cek  of  pessimistic  reports  of  damage  from 

alone-  frost  and  bugs, — but  it  vanished  when  early 

The  effect  of  this  delay  in  summer's  ap-  June  rains  and   sunshine  in   part  had   dissi- 

proach  was  twofold;  First,  the  winter-wheat  patcd  the  anxiety. 

acreage,  which  reaches  as  far  north  as  middle        The  Government  report  on  June  10  was 

Nebraska,  was  retarded   in  growth,  and  by  awaited  with  interest.     The  average  condi- 

the  final  shock  on  May  27  was  greatly  I'm-  tion  of  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  on 

paired  in  the  heading  process;  second,  spring-  June  i  was  given  as  77.4,  as  compared  with 
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83.9  a  month  previous ;  82.7  on  June  i,  1906;  seeding  season,  with  a  similar  loss  in  India, 
85-5  on  June  I,  1905,  and  a  ten-year  average  probably  offset  by  minor  wheat  countries  and 
of  81,1,  Xhe  first  report  of  the  season  on  Argentina,  and  allowing  other  producers 
spring  wheat  was  made,  showing  an  average  whose  condition  is  yet  in  doubt  approximate- 
condition  of  88.7,  as  compared  with  93.4  at  ly  the  same  yields  as  last  year,  we  shall  have 
the  corresponding  date  last  year;  9;!. 7  on  for  the  world's  production  in  1907: 
June  I,  1905,  and  a  ten-year  average  of  93.3.  _niisheis. 


EXPORT  DEMAND  AND 


This  report  indicates  a  probable  winter-  — — '■ — '■ — 

wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  of  381,000.-        J^^^'r.-; _.-..-.  .^. .- .^.iGr,,«<.oooo 

000    bushels,    compared    with    492,000.000  While  this  is  practically  the  same  yield  as 

bushels  last  year;  of  spring  wheat,  255,000.-  '?°3,  and  considerably  larger  than  the  crops 

000,  compared   with  242,000,000  last  year,  ?*  '^OO.  1901,  or  1902,  ,t  means  that  there 

miking  a   shortage  of  ,  100,000,000  bushels  '^  7^  ^P™*!'*^^^!  *°|"  ^  P°^f'°'^  240,000,000 

compared  with  last  year.    The  six-year  period  ^"^^V^  shortage  in  the  lyorld  s  crop,  as  com- 

J|,(J^^.J.  pared  with  the  harvest  of  1906. 

infl7 fi:i"uo'(uf(io  GROWING  HOME  CONSUMPTION. 

100.-.!  '.\'.'.'.','.'.\'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.\'. '.'.'. '.'.'.   fi!}2!ono!i«io  The  significance  of  this  is  the  probability 

looa!  ]  \ '.'.  \\ '.'.'.'.  I '.'. '^ '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  I'.  \'.'.   fW7iooo>o"  that  the  production  in  this  country  may  easily 

^*'- UTO.uuo.ooo  prove  insufficient  for  a  year's  normal  con- 

Londnn  authorities  state  that  the  European  sumption,   necessitating   a   drain   on    reserve 

wheat   shortage    this  year    will    be   at    least  stocks  and  consequently  higher  prices  for  the 

120,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with. last  coming   twelve    months.      Europe    has   been 

jtar,  even  if  Russia  should  raise  as  much  as  drawing  off  American  wheat  since  August, 

in  1906,  which  is  considered  possible.     With  1906,     For  the  first  ten  months  of  this  fiscal 

100,000,000  bushels  shortage  in  the  United  year    Europe    took    66,000,000    bushels,    as 

Siaies  and  20,000.000  bushels  deficiency  in  against  32,000,000   for   the  preceding  year. 

Canada,  a  possible  result  of  the  month-late  For  the  full  fiscal  year  the  exports  of  wheat. 


(Tbe  April  troatB  extoided  well  Into  tbe  South.) 
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Including  flour  in  terms  of  wheat,  will  aggre-  was  plowed  up  because  of  damage  from  bugs 

gate  about  140,000,000  bushels,  against  98,-  or  frost,  corn  took  its  place,  this  increased 

000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1906  and  44,000,-  acreage  probably  so  offsetting  the  corn  lost  at 

000  iq  1905.  first   planting   that    the   acreage    is   brought 

These  figures  suggest  that  the  ability  of  practically  to  that  of  last  year, 

the  United  States  to  contribute  to  the  bread-  Nothing  can  be  predicted  of  com  until  the 

stuff  supply  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  hot  winds  of  summer  have  passed  and  danger 

is  still  considerable  in  years  of  normal  crops,  of   early    frosts   in    autumn    is   gone.      The 

notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  consuming  United  States  last  year  raised  2,927,000,000 

population  and  the  drift  of  emigration  from  bushels    out    of    the    3,795,400,000    bushels 

the  agricultural  area  to  the  manufacturing  production  of  the  world,  or  over  70  per  cent, 

centers.  Thus   far   the   price   of  corn   has  advanced 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  sympathetically  with  that  of  wheat,  sharing 
from  last  year's  record-breaking  crop  Ameri-  the  general  influence  of  ah  anticipated  short- 
can  farmers  had  on  hand  March  i,  206,600,-  age  of  breadstuflFs,  and  \i  the  crop  shall  real- 
000  bushels,  or  46,000,000  bushels  more  than  ize  the  present  fair  start,  it  will  add  material- 
in  March,  1906;  95,000,000  bushels  more  ly  to  the  farmer's  income.  Canada,  which 
than  in  1905,  and  by  far  the  largest  quantity  raises  only  about  35,000,000  bushels,  Jias 
in  two  decades.  This  should  make  up  for  scarcely  started  on  its  corn  season, 
considerable  deficiency.  , 

^  MINOR    CROPS     OUTLOOK. 

WHEAT    SHORTAGE    AND    PROSPERITY.  ^,  i  •   i     r   n  i        ,         r 

1  he  oats  crop,  which  follows  closely  after 

The  economic  relation  of  a  wheat  shortage  corn  and  wheat  in  importance  in  this  coun- 

to  general  prosperity  is  intimate.     In  each  of  try,  has  an  average  outlook,  though  backward 

the  ?iwt  years  ending  with  June  30,  1906,  this  becatise  of  the  cold  spring,  and  the  probabil- 

country  was  growing  an  average  of  660,000,-  ities  are  for  about  the  yield  of  last  year.   Some 

000    bushels,     and     exporting     140,000,000  sections,  notably  those  of  the  Middle  West, 

bushels.    The  totals  are:  where  "  green  bugs"  ruined  a  large  acreage 

Crop.           Export.    Consumption,  and  frosts  did  harm,  will  give  small  returns, 

1002 748,uoo!ooo    235,ooo!ooo    514,000^00   ^ut  the  effect  is  local,  and  may  not  change 

iJ>03 070,000,000    203,000,000    467,000,000    materiallv  the  total  results      Its  increase  of 

1904 038,000,000  121,000,000  517,000.000  "^'^'^^^ ^*»**y  »^"c  LULai  ic^uiib.   ii!>  inLreabC  oi 

1905 552,000,000      44,000,000    511,000.000  500,000  acres  will  go  far  toward  oftsettmg 

^^^« ^"^-"^">^""    ^000^00    595,000,000  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  -^  ^^^^^^  Conditions. 

Average... 660,000,000  142,000,000  520,000,000  Forage  crops  are  likely  to  show  increased 
If  the  present  indication  of  a  total  yield  acreage,  taking  the  place  of  wheat  and  other 
of  636,000,000  bushels  be  maintained,  the  crops  that  because  of  frosts  or  insects  have 
farmers  will  not  make  so  bad  a  showing  after  been  abandoned.  Barley  and  rye  show  con- 
all,  though  they  may  gather  some  25,000,000  ditions  slightly  below  normal,  but  thi§  in- 
bushels  less  wheat  than  the  average  of  the  fluence  is  not  material  in  the  general  sum- 
past  six  years  of  plenty.  How  large  will  be  ming  up  of  the  farmer's  outlook, 
the  margin  between  the  total  yield  and  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  shortage? 
consumption   demand   will    depend   on    how 

the  spring  wheat  in  the  Northwest,  not  yet  in  The  prospects  now  are  that  a  cotton  crop 

the  heading-out  stage,  comes  on.    It  may,  in-  of  the  proportions  of  last  year  is  out  of  the 

d^td,  turn  out  that  the  full  average  will  be  question.      How  much   less   it  will   be  is  a 

upheld.  fundamental    problem    in    the   South.      The 

corn's  LATE  START  average  cotton  crop  of  the  past  decade  has 

been  a  little  over  11,000,000  bales.  Last 
The  same  climatic  conditions  in  the  United  year  it  was  10,777,000  bales.  The  outlook 
States  that  hampered  wheat  were  detrimental  is  for  something  less  than  this, — it  may  fall 
to  corn.  Farmers  delayed  their  planting,  and  as  low  as  10,000,000  bales.  But  the  milling 
when  at  last  seeding  was  done,  cold  and  capacity  and  demand  are  for  at  least  1,000,- 
drought  held  back  the  crop's  growth  until  in  000  bales  more,  and  the  efiFect  of  a  shortage 
some  sections  replanting  was  necessary.  As  a  would  not  only  decrease  the  income  of  cotton 
result,  the  corn  crop  is  three  weeks  behind  growers  directly  (a  minor  consideration  in 
its  usual  condition,  and  over  most  of  the  corn-  the  economic  consideration  of  the  matter), 
growing  States  it  was  in  mid- June  only  a  but  would  reduce  the  earnings  of  transporta- 
few  inches  high.    In  many  fields  where  wheat   tion  companies  appreciably  and  intensify  the 
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competition  among  the  textile  producjcrs  of  prospect  for  making  up  from  foreign  plenty 

the  world.    Each  of  these  classes  would  shift  the  shortage,  caused  by  delayed  sunshine  and 

as  much  as  possible  of  the  burden  upon  con-  abnormal    temperature    at    home,    is    small. 

sumers,  giving  further  impetus  to  the  upward  Europe,  as  has  been  shown,  has  its  own  crop 

trend  of  cotton  prices,  which  in  seven  years  deterioration   to  consider;  Australia,   India, 

have  increased  20  per  cent.  and  the  Philippines  will  give  no  marvelous 

,,^„^^.^  «,,,,,  ^«^«o  returns  in  food  production ;  South  America  is 

MOVING  THE  CROPS.  .•     •  .•      l          u                        r  •      i_ 

optimistic,  but  the  extent  of  its  harvest  is  yet 
No  sooner  will  threshing  begin  in  the  uncertain.  Lessened  bushels  of  grain  and 
Western  grain-belt  than  the  railroads  will  lacking  bales  of  cotton  mean  continued  high 
be  met  with  the  old  problem  of  moving  the  prices, — not  to  be  beaten  down,  because  no- 
crops.  Last  year  this  was  a  trial  until  mid-  where  in  the  world  is  an  opulence  of  yield 
winter,  when  it  was  followed  by    equal  diffi-  visible. 

cult>'  in  transporting  fuel  and  merchandise  to  The  American  farmer  is  much  better  off 

those  in  need.  It  was  explained  then  that  worn-  than  he  expected  to  be  when  ice  and  snow  in 

out  rolling  stock  and  deficient  trackage  were  May  caused  alarm.    On  the  whole,  his  de- 

largely  responsible  for  the  trouble.    Whether  laved   harvest,   though  lessened   in  quantity, 

or  not  these  .delinquencies  have  been  remedied  may  give  him  a  return  almost  as  satisfactory  in 

sufficiently  to  handle  the  present  harvest  re-  dollars  and  cents  as  some  of  greater  volume 

mains  to  be  seen.    Railway  managers  doubt-  gone  before.     With  a  wheat  surplus  from 

less  are  well  satisfied  that  there  is  not  on  their  last  year  in  his  granaries,  he  is  in  a  position 

hands  another  record-breaking  yield.     Tak-  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  coming 

ing  into  consideration  the  grain  yet  in  farm-  twelvemonth. 

ers'  hands,  and  the  hurried  movement  that  The  consumer  may  have  to  face  a  problem 

high  prices  may  encourage,  they  are  likely  to  of  increased  living  expense,  but  the  farmer, 

have   more    than    enough    to    do    for   many  even  if  his  corn  gives  only  a  moderately  satis- 

months  to  come.  factory  yield,  will  forget  last  springes  gloomy 

„i  ^^^^  T,^«,„xT^TT^  perspective  and  consider  himself  well  treated. 

AMERICAN   FARMERS    GOOD  FORTUNE.  u'      ^i  •                        .  i        .                    j        .•   •      . 

r  rom  this  source,  at  least,  we  need  anticipate 

Good  fortune  appears  to  attend  the  Amer-  no     material     lessening     of     our     national 

ican  farmer,  despite  the  belated  season.   The  prosperity. 


THE   MIDDLE  WEST  AND  WALL  STREET 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 

\X7HEN,  in  the  early  spring,  reports  of  To  put  it  bluntly:   The  West  has  about 

the  Wall  Street  crash  in  stocks  were  as  much  interest  in  the  operations  of  Wall 

wired   over  the  country,   a  central   Kansas  Street  as  it  has  in  the  gambling  at  Monte 

banker  was  startled  by  the  abrupt  entrance  Carlo.     It  cares  about  as  much  concerning 

of  an  agitated  customer.  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  men  who  make  and 

"  The  bucket  shop  says  Union  Pacific  has  break  the  prices  of  stock-market  securities  as 

fallen  tw^enty-one  points,  and  the  whole  mar-  it  cares  concerning  the  operators  at  Monte 

ket  has  had  a  panic,"  was  the  visitor's  an-  Carlo.    It  looks  upon  Wall  Street  as  a  gam- 

nouncement.  bling-place,  not  as  a  business  center. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  remarked  the  banker,  in  a  Ten  years  ago  the  West  was  afraid  of 

non-committal  tone,  without  trace  of  excite-  Wall  Street.     It  knew  that  it  owed  a  great 

ment,   and   as  if  there  were  no  particular  deal  of  money  to  the  East.     It  feared  that 

significance  in  the  matter.  there  might  be  a  pressing  for  payment  and 

He  went  on  calmly  making  out  twenty-  that  it  could  not  pay.  But  with  the  coming 
dollar  notes  for  John  Smith  and  Richard  of  a  series  of  good  crops,  that  are  yet  con- 
Roc,  secured  by  mortgages  on  their  cows  tinuing,  the  West  began  to  rise  above  its 
an^  horses,  payable  sixty  days  after  date  at  financial  difficulties;  then  gathered,  slowly  at 
8  per  cent.  first,   but   more   rapidly   of   late,   a  surplus 

That  was  about  the  effect  that  the  Wall  which  has  shown  itself  in  increased  bank  de- 

Strect  flurry  had   on  Western   banks   and  posits,  better  dwellings,  new  public  struc- 

finandal  interests  generally.  tures,  improvements  of  every  sort.     It  ad- 
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including  flour  in  terms  of  wheat,  will  aggre-  was  plowed  up  because  of  damage  from  bugs 

gate  about  140,000,000  bushels,  against  98,-  or  frost,  corn  took  its  place,  this  increased 

000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1906  and  44,000,-  acreage  probabl}^  so  offsetting  the  corn  lost  at 

000  ia  1905.  first   planting   that    the   acreage    is    brought 

These  figures  suggest  that  the  ability  of  practically  to  that  of  last  year, 
the  United  States  to  contribute  to  the  bread-        Nothing  can  be  predicted  of  corn  until  the 

stuff  supply  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  hot  winds  of  summer  have  passed  and  danger 

is  still  considerable  in  years  of  normal  crops,  of    early    frosts    in    autumn    is    gone.      The 

notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  consuming  United  States  last  year  raised  2,927,000,000 

population  and  the  drift  of  emigration  from  bushels    out    of    the    3,795,400,000    bushels 

the  agricultural  area  to  the  manufacturing  production  of  the  world,  or  over  70  per  cent, 

centers.  Thus   far   the   price   of  corn   has  advanced 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  sympathetically  with  that  of  wheat,  sharing 
from  last  year's  record-breaking  crop  Ameri-  the  general  influence  of  ah  anticipated  short- 
can  farmers  had  on  hand  March  i,  206,600,-  age  of  breadstuffs,  and  if  the  crop  shall  real- 
000  bushels,  or  46,000,000  bushels  more  than  ize  the  present  fair  start,  it  will  add  material- 
in  March,  1906;  95,000,000  bushels  more  ly  to  the  farmer's  income.  Canada,  which 
than  in  1905,  and  by  far  the  largest  quantity  raises  only  about  35,000,000  bushels,  has 
in  two  decades.  This  should  make  up  for  scarcely  started  on  its  corn  season, 
considerable  deficiency.  , 

^  MINOR    CROPS     OUTLOOK. 

WHEAT    SHORTAGE    AND    PROSPERITY.  ^,  i  •   i     r   n  i        ,         /■ 

1  he  oats  crop,  which  follows  closely  after 

The  economic  relation  of  a  wheat  shortage  corn  and  wheat  in  importance  in  this  coun- 

to  general  prosperity  is  intimate.     In  each  of  try,  has  an  average  outlook,  though  backward 

the  i\vt  years  ending  with  June  30,  1906,  this  beca\ise  of  the  cold  spring,  and  the  probabil- 

country  was  growing  an  average  of  660,000,-  ities  are  for  about  the  yield  of  last  year.   Some 

000    bushels,     and     exporting     140,000,000  sections,  notably  those  of  the  Middle  West, 

bushels.    The  totals  are :  where  **  green  bugs  "  ruined  a  large  acreage 

Crop.  Export.    Consumption,  and  frosts  did  harm,  will  give  small  returns, 

1002 748,ooo!ooo    235,ooo?ooo    5i4,ooo!ooo  but  the  effect  is  local,  and  may  not  change 

u)08 070,000,000    203,000,000    467,000,000  materiallv  the  total  results      Its  increase  of 

1904 038,000.000    121,000,000     517,000,000  *"«^'-^^  i^^^^y   «^"c  '^"'■^i  rcbuiib.     lis  mcrease  OI 

1005 5.-)2.ooo,ooo      44,000,000    511.000,000  500,000  acres  will  go  far  toward  ofrsettine: 

1006 093,000.000   98,000,000   595,000,000  .i^  J^^«„o«  ;«  ^««-t„l  r. J'** 

___! ! ! ! ! tne  decrease  in  general  conditions. 

Average... 660,000,000    142.000,000   '520,000,000        Forage  crops  are  likely  to  show  increased 

If  the  present  indication  of  a  total  yield  acreage,  taking  the  place  of  wheat  and  other 
of  636,000,000  bushels  be  maintained,  the  crops  that  because  of  frosts  or  insects  have 
farmers  will  not  make  so  bad  a  showing  after  been  abandoned.  Barley  and  rye  show  con- 
all,  though  they  may  gather  some  25,000,000  ditions  slightly  below  normal,  but  this  in- 
bushels  less  wheat  than  the  average  of  the  fluence  is  not  material  in  the  general  sum- 
past  six  years  of  plenty.  How  large  will  be  ming  up  of  the  farmer's  outlook, 
the  margin  between  the  total  yield  and  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  shortage? 
consumption   demand   will   depend   on    now 

the  spring  wheat  in  the  Northwest,  not  yet  in        The  prospects  now  are  that  a  cotton  crop 

the  heading-out  stage,  comes  on.    It  may,  in-  of  the  proportions  of  last  year  is  out  of  the 

deed,  turn  out  that  the  full  average  will  be  question.     How  much  less  it  will  be  is  a 

upheld.  fundamental    problem    in    the   South.      The 

r>r.^^ry^  .  . r^r^  c^rr^ . ^^  avcragc  cotton  crop  of  the  past  decade  has 

CORNS  LATE  START.  ,  **     i-  ^i  ,,  ^    ^     T      l    i  t       ^ 

been   a  little  over   11,000,000  bales.     Last 

The  same  climatic  conditions  in  the  United  year  it  was  10,777,000  bales.     The  outlook 

States  that  hampered  wheat  were  detrimental  is  for  something  less  than  this, — it  may  fall 

to  corn.    Farmers  delayed  their  planting,  and  as  low  as  10,000,000  bales.     But  the  milling 

when    at   last   seeding   was   done,   cold    and  capacity  and  demand  are  for  at  least  i,000,- 

d rough t  held  back  the  crop's  growth  until  in  000  bales  more,  and  the  effect  of  a  shortage 

some  sections  replanting  was  necessary.   As  a  would  not  only  decrease  the  income  of  cotton 

result,  the  corn  crop  is  three  weeks  behind  growers  directly    (a  minor  consideration  in 

its  usual  condition,  and  over  most  of  the  corn-  the  economic  consideration  of  the  matter), 

growing  States  it  was  in  mid-June  only  a  but  would  reduce  the  earnings  of  transporta- 

few  inches  high.    In  many  fields  where  wheat  tion  companies  appreciably  and  intensify  the 
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competition  among  the  textile  producjcrs  of  prospect  for  making  up  from  foreign  plenty 

the  world.    Each  of  these  classes  would  shift  the  shortage,  caused  by  delayed  sunshine  and 

as  much  as  possible  of  the  burden  upon  con-  abnormal    temperature    at    home,    is    small, 

sumers,  giving  further  impetus  to  the  upward  Europe,  as  has  been  shown,  has  its  own  crop 

trend  of  cotton  prices,  which  in  seven  years  deterioration   to  consider;  Australia,   India, 

have  increased  20  per  cent.  and  the  Philippines  will  give  no  marvelous 

^,^.„^. ^  ^«^,.«  returns  in  food  production;  South  America  is 

MOVING  THE  CROPS.  <.••.•      u    .  .u          .      .     ^  •.    u 

optimistic,  but  the  extent  01  its  harvest  is  yet 
No  sooner  will  threshing  begin  in  the  uncertain.  Lessened  bushels  of  grain  and 
Western  grain-belt  than  the  railroads  will  lacking  bales  of  cotton  mean  continued  high 
be  met  with  the  old  problem  of  moving  the  prices, — not  to  be  beaten  down,  because  no- 
crops.  Last  year  this  was  a  trial  until  mid-  where  in  the  world  is  an  opulence  of  yield 
winter,  when  it  was  followed  by    equal  diffi-  visible. 

culty  in  transporting  fuel  and  merchandise  to  The  American  farmer  is  much  better  off 

those  in  need.  It  was  explained  then  that  worn-  than  he  expected  to  be  when  ice  and  snow  in 

out  rolling  stock  and  deficient  trackage  were  May  caused  alarm.    On  the  whole,  his  de- 

largely  responsible  for  the  trouble.    Whether  layed   harvest,   though  lessened   in   quantity, 

or  not  these  .delinquencies  have  been  remedied  may  give  him  a  return  almost  as  satisfactory  in 

sufficiently  to  handle  the  present  harvest  re-  dollars  and  cents  as  some  of  greater  volume 

mains  to  be  seen.     Railway  managers  doubt-  gone  before.     With  a  wheat  surplus  from 

less  are  well  satisfied  that  there  is  not  on  their  last  year  in  his  granaries,  he  is  in  a  position 

hands  another  record-breaking  yield.     Tak-  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  coming 

ing  into  consideration  the  grain  yet  in  farm-  twelvemonth. 

ers'  hands,  and  the  hurried  movement  that  The  consumer  may  have  to  face  a  problem 

high  prices  may  encourage,  they  are  likely  to  of  increased  living  expense,  but  the  farmer, 

have   more   than    enough    to    do    for    many  even  if  his  corn  gives  only  a  moderately  satis- 

months  to  come.  factory  yield,  will  forget  last  spring's  gloomy 

„j  ^^^^  T,^«„„T^TT^  perspective  and  consider  himself  well  treated. 

AMERICAN  FARMERS    GOOD  FORTUNE.  t      ^u*                        -.  i        .                   j        .•   •      . 

rrom  this  source,  at  least,  we  need  anticipate 

Good  fortune  appears  to  attend  the  Amer-  no     material     lessening     of     our     national 

ican  farmer,  despite  the  belated  season.   The  prosperity. 
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'IX/'HEN,  in  the  early  spring,  reports  of  To  put  it  bluntly:    The  West  has  about 

the  Wall  Street  crash  in  stocks  were  as  much  interest  in  the  operations  of  Wall 

wired   over  the  country,  a  central   Kansas  Street  as  it  has  in  the  gambling  at  Monte 

banker  was  startled  by  the  abrupt  entrance  Carlo.     It  cares  about  as  much  concerning 

of  an  agitated  customer.  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  men  who  make  and 

"  The  bucket  shop  says  Union  Pacific  has  break  the  prices  of  stock-market  securities  as 

fallen  twenty-one  points,  and  the  whole  mar-  it  cares  concerning  the  operators  at  Monte 

ket  has  had  a  panic,"  was  the  visitor's  an-  Carlo.    It  looks  upon  W^ll  Street  as  a  gam- 

nouncement.  bling-place,  not  as  a  business  center. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  remarked  the  banker,  in  a  Ten  years  ago  the  West  was  afraid  of 

non-committal  tone,  without  trace  of  excite-  Wall  Street.     It  knew  that  it  owed  a  great 

ment,   and   as  if  there  were  no  particular  deal  of  money  to  the  East.     It  feared  that 

significance  in  the  matter.  there  might  be  a  pressing  for  payment  and 

He  went  on  calmly  making  out  twenty-  that  it  could  not  pay.  But  with  the  coming 
dollar  notes  for  John  Smith  and  Richard  of  a  series  of  good  crops,  that  are  yet  con- 
Roc,  secured  by  mortgages  on  their  cows  tinuing,  the  West  began  to  rise  above  its 
an^  horses,  payable  sixty  days  after  date  at  financial  difficulties ;  then  gathered,  slowly  at 
8  per  cent.  first,   but   more   rapidly   of   late,   a  surplus 

That  was  about  the  effect  that  the  Wall  which  has  shown  itself  in  increased  bank  de- 

Strcct   flurry  had   on  Western   banks   and  posits,  better  dwellings,  new  public  struc- 

financtal  interests  generally.  tures,  improvements  of  every  sort.     It  ad- 
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justed  Its  debt  to  the  East  and  was  inde-  manipulated  by  stock  jobbers,  is  the  basis  for 

pendent.  much  "  radical  "  legislation. 

So  to-day  the  West  looks  on  Wall  Street  The  process  of  education  on  this  point  has 
exactly  as  it  looks  on  Monte  Carlo,  as  a  been  cumulative.  It  was  not  alone  Lawson, 
resort  of  gamblers  whose  stakes  are  railway  nor  the  insurance  troubles,  nor  the  Interstate 
and  trust  securities  instead  of  ivorj'  counters.  Commerce  Commission's  investigations  by 
It  seems  just  as  immaterial  to  the  average  themselves,  but  all  of  them  together,  coming 
Westerner  who  wins  or  who  loses  at  the  one  after  the  other  to  lay  their  influence  on 
stock-market  game  as  it  does  whether  the  the  minds  of  farmers  and  business  men,  creat- 
wheel  stops  on  the  red  or  on  the  black,  ing  an  intense  suspicion  and  fear  of  the  "  cap- 
Possibly  the  judgment  is  wrong,  but  it  is,  tains  of  industry,"  and  of  the  "  community 
nevertheless,   the  West's  opinion.  of    interests."      The    former    have    become, 

Another  thing:  The  average  Westerner  in  the  minds  of  Westerners,  financial  high- 
has  no  more  confidence  in  the  stock-manipu-  waymen  seeking  for  victims, — and  this  alien- 
lating  crowd  than  he  has  in  the  dealer  at  the  ation  may  be  the  source  of  grave  financial 
Monte  Carlo  hazard.  distress  some  day. 

Whether  this  judgment  be  right  or  wrong, 
whether  this  sentiment  be  unfair  or  correct, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case, — the  judg- 
ment and  the  sentiment  are  there,  and  they  A  new  sort  of  education  has  been  in  prog- 
are  so  common  as .  to  dominate  Western  ress  in  the  West.  Each  morning,  practically 
communities.  every  farmer  east  of  a  line  drawn  north  and 

Take  the  city  banker :  The  president  of  a  south  midway  east  an'd  west,  through  Kan- 
leading  Kansas  City  bank  was  also  visited  by  sas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas,  receives  his 
an  anxious  customer,  who  asked :  **  Will  the  mail  by  rural  carrier.  Daily  papers  are  car- 
Wall  Street  flurry  hurt  you  any?"  ried  in  great  bundles,  and  the  reading  habit 

"  Will  the  fate  of  Wall  Street  cause  the  has  spread  enormously  throughout  the  Mis- 
West  to  raise  any  less  wheat  this  year?"  sissippi  Valley.  The  Westerner  is  in  touch 
replied  the  banker.  with  the  world's  events  up  to  the  evening 

"  No, — of  course  not."  of  the  preceding  day, — which  is  a  far  diflEer- 

"  Will  it  lessen  the  number  of  cattle  on  ent  thing  from  being  a  week  or  more  behind 

the  ranges,   or   the   flocks   of   sheep   in   the  the  times.     The  farmer  knows  the  meaning 

Northwest?"  of  financial  terms  better  than  he  did  in  the 

"  Hardly.'  days  of  arguments  on  the  "  per  capita  "  and 

*'  How  about  the  oil  wells?   the  mines?  the  "  heaven-born   ratio."     He  has  a  bank 

the  irrigation  ditches?    Any  danger  of  their  account  of  his  own.     Hundreds  of  country 

giving  out?  "  banks  arc  owned  by  farmers  who  have  placed 

The  visitor  shook  his  head.  their  savings  in  bank  stock  in  order  to  have  a 

"Then   why  worry   about  Wall   Street?  profitable  income, — and  because  they  had  no 

So  long  as  our  farms  and  pastures  and  nat-  immediate  possibility  of  investing  it  so  profit- 

ural  enterprises  continue  to  thrive  it  makes  ably  otherwise, 

no  difference  to  us  what  '  the  Street '  does."  I'he  keynote  of  the  West  to-day  is  opti- 

COMPLAINT   OF    RAILROAD   MANIPULATION.  ^'^^'    It  has  such  a  tremendous  amount  of 

business  neaped  up,  such  expansive  plans  for 

This  is  the  West's  position  in  brief.     It  the  future,  that  it  is  unable  to  comprehend 

affects  the  whole  domain  of  the  plains  re-  any  possible  influence  of  Wall  Street  on  its 

gion.      The    West    wants    straightforward  affairs, 
business  methods,  and  its  complaint  against 

Wall  Street  is  that  legitimate  development  is  '^"^  ^^^T  is   building  up  its  own  in- 

not  the  object  of  the  promoters  there.  dustries. 

For  instance,  if  the  railway  financiers  of  Go  into  any  country  district  and  mingle 

"  the   Street"   were  bending  their  energies  with  the  crowds  in  the  streets  and  this  im- 

toward  making  the  Western  railroads  serve  presses  itself  powerfully  upon  you.     Things 

communities  well,  instead  of  influencing  the  are  coming  the  West's  way  with  vehemence, 

stock  market,  the  West  would  be  their  loyal  In  every  town  are  new  industries;  new  ntan- 

supporter  rather  than  their  critic.     The  be-  ufactories  are  being  built;  the  money  of  the 

lief  that  Western  roads,  made  prosperous  by  West  is  going  into  plants  for  making  things. 

Western   development,   have  been    unfairly  The  industrial  era  is  here. 
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Organize  a  company  and  more  «tock  will  a  Kansas  City  banker  outbid  the  Easterners, 

be  subscribed  than  you  care  to  issue.    No  one  because  he  had  more  money  at  his  command 

suggests  sending  a  representative  back  East  seeking  investment. 

to  get  some  capital, — as  once  was  the  fashion.  The  bank  deposits  of  the  West  were  at  their 

The  money  is  nearer  at  hand ;  it  is  not  neces-  high-water  mark  this  spring.    This  was  the 

sary  to  cross  the  Mississippi  River.  explanation  of  a  countr>'  banker  out  in  cen- 

So  the  Eastern  financiers  are  being  elimi-  tral  Nebraska:  "  Out  of  my  bank  last  Sat-> 
nated  from  direct  financial  operations  in  the  urday  was  checked  $115,000.  It  went  to 
Middle  West,  and  their  interest  is  becom-  pay  for  land  and  to  invest  in  various  enter- 
ing chiefly  that  of  the  railroad  owners  or  of  prises.  Yet  in  the  week  we  gained  $16,000 
individual  investors  in  Western  properties,  in  deposits,  meaning  that  outsiders  brought 
rather  than  possessors  generally  of  Western  approximately  $130,000  to  the  town.  That 
securities.  was  exceptional ;  it  being  the  first  of  March, 

That  accounts  for  some  of  the  West's  in-  moving  time  was  responsible.     But  the  ten- 
dependence,  dency   for   farm   savings   to   come   into   the 

Another  thing:    The  West  is  terrifically  West  is  increasing.     The  farmers  of  Iowa, 

busy.     Call  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc-  Illinois,  and  States  of  that  section,  have  been 

tors  of  a  country  bank, — you  wmU  find  half  buyers  of  securities  of  late  years.    They  have 

the  members  pleading  engagements  and  ask-  invested  in  commercial  paper  of  the  better 

ing  that  the  proceedings  be  cut  short;  invite  sort,  and  in  the  stocks  of  Western  railroads, 

a  company  of  business  men  together  for  mu-  The   shake-up    in    Wall    Street    has    scared 

tual  interest,  and  the  absences  will  be  many  them,   and    they   are   unloading   stocks   and 

because  of  the  press  of  personal  affairs.   The  buying  land  or  farm  mortgages.     This,  in 

towns  have  so  much  to  do  that  the  **  town  my  opinion,  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal 

rows "  are  forgotten,  and  politics  exists  most-  of    the    land    craze    now    so    exciting    our 

ly  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  activities  of  section." 

the  few  politicians,  rather  than  in  the  com-  "Will  it  increase,  or  has  it  reached  the 

munity  at  large.     It  is  a  common  complaint  maximum  ?  " 

that  it  is  hard  to  interest  the  voters  in  elec-  "It  may  increase, — but  we  are  selling  our 

tions.    A  few  years  ago  campaigns  were  the  land.     The  bank  has  taken  in  a  great  deal 

meat  and  drink  of  the  Westerner.  of  land,  it  standing  us  about  $40  an  acre. 

.  «,^o^^«^.  o,T«,,T,ro  ^^«  T,.o^T,«*T  T^T,rT^r.m  On   that  basis  we   are   netting   from   rents 

A  WESTERN  SURPLUS  FOR  EASTERN  INVEST-  i        ^   o                     ^        xt          i       j    l 

about  o  per  cent.  .   JNow  land  has  gone  to 
$-70  to  $75   an  acre,  yet  the   rents  are  no 

The  Western  bankers  have  become  wise  higher  nor  the  crops  larger.     Consequently 

in  management  of  their  surplus.     The  rates  we  are  netting  only  a  little  over  4  per  cent, 

for  loans  are  about  two-thirds  those  of  two  I  would  rather  take  a  5  per  cent,  mortgage 

decades  ago.     Few  banks  pay  more  than  3  on  the  land  than  one-third  of  the  crops.    As 
per  cent,  on  time  deposits;  most  "banks  pay'  I  said,   the  land  values  are  bringing  down 

no  interest  at  all.     The  loan  field  is  neces-  the  interest  return, — but  the  dissatisfaction 

sarily  limited,  through  the  growing  wealth  with  Eastern  financial  ideas,  as  the  West  un- 

of  the  farmers  and  the  decreased  dependence  derstands  them,  is  turning  money  this  way, 

on  the  banks  for  loans.  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  for  a  time.^' 

Hence,  it  follows  that  the  Western  banks  With  such  a  condition  is  it  any  wonder 

frequently    have    large    surplus    funds    for  that  the  West  is  not  greatly  interested  in  the 

which   they  have  no  immediate  call.    Some  proceedings  in  Wall  Street? 

bankers  are  learning  that  the  East  wants  this  One  phase  is  yet  to  be  noted :   The  craze 

money,   and    sales  of  "  commercial   paper "  for     regulation     of     corporations     through 

throughout  the  Western  States  are  numerous.  State  legislation. 

Every  banker  receives  daily  offerings  from  While    the    West    feels    financially   inde- 

the  brokers.     Scattered  through  the  Missis-  pendent,  while  it  has  its  own  resources  to 

sippi  Valley  west  of  the  Missouri  River  will  such  an  extent  that  it  feels  able  to  hold  its 

be  found  Eastern  firms'  notes, — factories  in  head  aloft,  while  it  considers  the  operations 

Massachusetts,  storey  in   New  York,  pack-  of  Wall   Street  manipulators  as  remote  in 

ing-houses  in   Chicago, — and   the   rates  are  the  direct  effect,  while  it  boastfully  expresses 

sometimes  higher  than  they  are  at  the  bank-  its  disregard  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  stocks, 

cr's  home.     When  the  Government  opened  while  it  refuses  to  become  excited  over  the 

bids  far  Philippine  bonds  a  few  months  ago  "  crashes  "  and  "  rallies  "  of  the  market,  it 
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has  a  nervous  apprehension  of  what  the  finan-  have  to  consider  investment  elsewhere,  and 

cial  potentates  may  do  in  the  future.  unless  there  shall  be  developed  mighty  manu- 

It  distrusts  them,  but  it  fears  the  exercise  facturing  industries  in  the  West  to  compare 

of  their  power.  with  those  of  the  East,  the  Atlantic  States 

This  anxiety  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  will   receive  a  large  share  of  the  Western 

recent  erection  of  a  rampart  of  anti-corpora-  loan  fund.     In  other  words,  the  reserves  in 

tion  legislation  by  Western  legislatures.     It  Eastern  banks  will  be  built  up  because  of 

is    an     instinctive    provision     against    being  the  higher  rate  of  interest  there  obtainable, 

crushed   by  the  power  of  immense  sums  of  It  is  in   this  way  that  the   return   flow  of 

money,  juggled  in  the  hands  of  men  consid-  Western  money  to  the  East  is  likely  to  come. 

ered  soulless  when  the  common  people's  in-  How  far  in  the  future  this  may  be  is  prob- 

terests    are    concerned.      When    Oklahoma  lematical.     It  depends  largely  on  the  contin- 

wrote  its  constitution  during  the  past  winter,  uance    of    the    abundant   crops   which    have 

— and  this  must  be  taken  as  the  latest  word  shown  a  steady  procession  of  munificence  for 

in    constitutions, — it    devoted    an    unusually  the  past  eight  years. 

large  amount  of  space  to  corporations;  and  The  West  has  learned  to  discriminate, 

so  severe  were  the  provisions  that  predictions  Time  was  when  the  West,  embittered  by 

of  **  driving  out  capital  "  are  freely  made  by  hardship,  spoke  unkindly  of  the  East  as  an 

the  opponents  of  the  form  in  which  that  or-  oppressor.     That  day  has  passed.     For  the 

ganic  law  is  written.     This  threat  is  proba-  East,   as  a  section   of  the  nation,   are  only 

bly  groundless.  friendship     and     sentiments     of     mutualit}'. 

Oklahoma  did  no  more  than  express  the  The  Westerner  no  more  holds  the  Eastern 
misgivings  that  animate  Western  legisla-  business  man,  manufacturer,  or  banker,  re- 
tures.  Many  of  the  laws  adopted  by  them  sponsible  for  Wall  Street's  limelight  per- 
during  the  past  winter  have  been  more  formers  than  the  East  connects  the  Western 
drastic  in  regulating  corporations,  especially  farmer  with  Jesse  James, 
railroads  and  trusts,  than  were  those  of  the  The  West  is  keenly  hopeful  and  is  some- 
Populist  statesmen  when  in  power.  In  other  what  proud  of  the  unusual  financial  power 
words,  the  West,  now  thrifty,  intends  to  that  has  come  to  its  hands.  This  power  is 
retain  its  prosperity  free  from  the  control  of  the  direct  gift  of  fields  and  herds  and  flocks, 
stock  manipulators, — as  the  reformers  of  fif-  The  indications  are  that  it  is  going  to  con- 
teen  years  ago,  when  the  West  was  poor,  tinue;  for  with  the  better  understanding  of 
sought  to  regain  a  freedom  of  which  they  how  to  suit  production  to  climate  and  how  to 
deemed  it  had  been  robbed.  utilize  the  discoveries  of  advanced  agricul- 
ture, a  general  and  overwhelming  crop  fail- 

FRIENDLY  RELATIONS  WITH   THE   EAST.  '.       ^  Vi    \          r^    \                          -            i    l    j 

ure  IS  unlikely.  Only  a  succession  of  bad 
The  action  of  certain  Western  bankers,  years  can  have  permanent  effect, 
referred  to  above,  in  buying  blocks  of  Eastern  On  the  other  hand,  many  thinking  West- 
industrial  securities  when  interest  rates  are  erners,  realizing  the  Western  sentiment  to- 
favorable  is  interesting  because  indicative  of.  ward  the  operators  of  Wall  Street,  without 
an  approaching  condition  likely  to  become  passing  judgment  on  its  correctness,  fear  the 
general.  Broader  ideas  of  financial  opera-  indirect  effect  of  Eastern  business  stagnation, 
tions  are  being  taught  by  the  new  prosperity,  which  would  affect  the  West  through  alarm 
The  time  is  coming,  and  it  is  not  far  dis-  in  financial  circles,  as  well  as  in  lessening 
tant,  when  the  Western  surplus  of  savings  the  market  for  the  West's  products, 
and  its  fund  for  investment  will  exceed  its  To  this  extent,  they  say,  the  West  is  an 
local  needs.  The  farms  cannot  keep  on  pro-  interested  party, — but  the  average  Westerner 
ducing  riches  without  l?oth  supplying  the  does  not  study  the  situation  so  analytically, 
demands  of  home  markets  and  giving  the  and  for  the  present  watches  the  ups  and 
banks  and  investors  more  capital  than  is  downs  of  "  the  Street  "  as  he  would  a  lurid 
needed  near  at  hand.     Then  the  West  will  drama,  himself  being  merely  a  spectator. 
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THE  PERSONAL  FACTOR  IN  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

TT  is  frequently  asserted  nowadays  that  the  means,"  says  he,  "  that  the  foreman  question 
personal,  or  human,  element  in  the  rela-  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  vital  points  in  our 
tions  between  employers  and  wage-earners  whole  scheme  of  industrial  relation." 
has  been  virtually  effaced  by  the  advent  of  •  If  this  fact  were  more  generally  observed 
corporations.  Indeed,  this  has  been  general-  by  corporations,  better  results  would  be  at- 
ly  accepted,  and  cynics  have  spread  the  belief  tained  and  fewer  strikes  take  place.  "The 
that  conscience,  good-will,  desire  for  justice,  foreman  is  the  key  to  this  situation,  but  the 
and  inclination  for  mercy  are  all  matters  of  employer  selects  the  foreman  and  shapes  the 
J.  past  age,  having  no  legitimate  place  in  the  general  policy."  To  regard  the  workman 
labor  market  of  the  present,  wherein  the  as  an  *'  economic  problem,"  to  be  driven  with 
impersonal,  machine-like  aggregation  of  cap-  mechanical  regularity,  is  a  sad  mistake.  The 
ital  snaps  up  the  offer  of  the  labor  organi-  personal  relation  of  confidence  and  responsi- 
zation  for  the  commodity  it  has  for  sale, —  bility  must  be  present  if  good  results  are 
the  muscle  and  brain  power  of  its  members,    desired.     "  The  things  that  divide  us,"  says 

To  a  discussion  of  this  question  Mr.  Hayes  he,  **  are  seen,  but  are  temporal;  the  things 
Robbins  addresses  himself  in  the  Atlantic  that  unite  us  may  often  be  unseen,  but  are 
Monthly      for     Jurie.       "  Whether      well-   eternal." 

founded  or  not,"  says  he,  "  it  is  worth  noting  By  a  system  of  frank  and  cordial  recogni- 
that  hardly  any  attitude  could  be  imagined  tion  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  em- 
better  calculated  to  dry-rot  the  fiber  of  per-  ployee  to  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise,  by 
sonal,  moral  responsibility  in  industrial  re-  trusting  the  men  themselves,  and  letting 
lations.  If  that  is  true  of  the  employer,  its  them  feel  they  have  a  "  friend  at  the  top," 
effect  upon  the  workingman  is  quite  as  un-  much  trouble  may  be  averted.  To  treat  all 
fortunate.  If  the  personal  element  has  gone  fairly,  to  do  the  best  that  business  will  rea- 
out  of  modern  industry,  if  there  is  no  hope  sonably  permit,  to  give  free  and  unprejudiced 
for  the  man  who  toils  except  by  pitting  his  hearing  to  reasonable  requests  and  grievances, 
impersonal  economic  power  against  the  and  to  discuss  these  matters  in  a  respectful 
equally  impersonal  rock  of  capital,  the  logi-  and  businesslike  way,  will  go  far  to  promote 
cal  attitude  of  labor  to  employing  interests  good  feeling  and  loyalty  among  workingmen. 
must  be  fundamentally  hostile.  If  an  inex-  Harm  sometimes  comes  from  the  personal 
^rable  abstraction,  labeled  *  our  industrial  factor.  For  instance,  when  a  labor  leader 
system'  is  responsible  for  whatever  happens  in  conference  with  an  employer  feels  exas- 
in  the  economic  world,  the  somewhat  nat-  perated  at  his  treatment,  his  wounded  pride 
ural  question  for  the  workingman  becomes:  sometimes  moves  him  more  than  the  indus- 
*  Why  not  seize  the  system  itself,  and  run  it  trial  issues  involved.  Certain  employers, 
for  our  own  benefit?'  In  other  words,  this  also,  through  arbitrary  policies,  brutal  meth- 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  saving  grace  of  the  ods,  and  offensively  domineering  individuals 
personal  equation  undoubtedly  underlies  a  appearing  in  behalf  of  labor,  reach  conclu- 
very  considerable  part  of  current  socialist  and  sions  that  bring  regret  and  loss.  Could  there 
quasi-socialist  sentiment."  be  any  greater  indication  of  the  need  of  tact, 

Assuming  an  official  position  in  a  corpora-  intelligence,  and  reason  in  labor  leaders  and 
tion  does  not  nullify  any  law  of  human  na-  industrial  managers  alike  in  dealing  with 
ture  or  repeal  any  of  the  conditions  of  human    labor  questions? 

existence.  Corporate  policies  are  made  by  Citing  several  cases  where  labor-union  of- 
men  and  carried  out  by  men,  and  men  can-  ficials  enforced  the  contract  made  with  em- 
not  become  economic  abstractions.  Despite  ployers,  when  the  men  under  them  seemed 
the  changes  in  our  business  world,  personal  likely  to  disobey,  he  says:  "Contracts 
contact  has  not  been  changed  between  the  amount  to  nothing  without  men  of  the  neces- 
employee  and  his  employer ;  it  is  merely  the  sary  courage  and  honor  to  enforce  them, 
point  of  contact  diat  has  been  altered.  "  This  Whatever  of  business  stability  and  prosperitj' 
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may  be  at  stake  in  the  case  hangs  upon  the  is    the    vested    right    of    the    workingman. 

extent  to  which  these  personal  qualities  stand  "  This  right  of  conference  is  the  safety-valve 

behind   the  bond/'     The  possibility  of  dis-  whereby  the  labor  steam  inside  the  capitalist 

charge  for  presenting  a  complaint  indicates  boiler     finds     its     necessary     vent     without 

lack  of  good  executive  management,  and  has  blowing  up  the  boiler."     In  conclusion,  he 

given  rise  to  the  "business  agent."    For  em-  says:    "Our  need   is   not  so. much   to   dis- 

ployers  to  refuse  to  meet  "  outside  "  repre-  cover  brand-new  patented  *  systems/  or  guar- 

sentatives,  Mr.  Robbins  has  a  withering  con-  an  teed  panaceas,  as  it  is  to  rediscover  each 

tempt.     The  privilege  of  stating  complaints  other.'* 


OUR  CURRENCY-REFORM   PROBLEM. 


A 


N  interesting  paper  on  currency  reform,  and  when  a  demand  for  its  return  comes 
in  which  the  inelasticity  of  our  national  from  the  country  banks  loans  are  hurriedly 
bank  note  currency,  the  consequent  need  for  called,  interest  rates  go  skyrocketing,  and 
extra  currency  in  crop-moving  seasons,  its  con-  contraction  follows  when  the  country's  need 
traction  and  inflation  on  account  of  its  rela-  for  currency  is  greatest, 
tion  to  the  public  debt,  the  danger  of  infla-  Having  the  national  debt  as  its  basis  is  the 
tion  in  connection  with  Panama-Canal  bor-  very  worst  possible  foundation  for  our  cur- 
rowing,  the  illustrative  lesson  of  New  Eng-  rency,  for  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  its 
land's  experience  before  the  Civil  War,  the  inflation  or  contraction,  which  the  Govern- 
artificial  value  of  Government  bonds  and  the  ment's  necessities  may  cause,  regardless  of 
necessity  for  maintaining  it,  and,  in  addition,  business  or  monetary  conditions.  Thus  be- 
an examination  of  the  currency-reform  tween  April  23,  1880,  and  October  2,  1890, 
measure  recently  proposed  by  the  American  circulation  declined  from  $320,759,472  to 
Bankers'  Association  and  New  York  Cham-  $122,928,085,  a  decrease  of  62  per  cent.; 
ber  of  Commerce  are  included,  is  that  by  Mr.  while  the  number  of  banks  increased  by  71 
Fred.  R.  Fairchild,  in  the  Yale  Review  for  per  cent.  Note  circulation,  as  shown,  de- 
May,  clined  nearly  two-thirds  because  the  Govern- 
In  his  review  he  divides  the  monetary  sys-  ment  was  using  its  surplus  to  pay  off  its  debt, 
tem  into  three  groups:  Gold  and  silver  coin;  which  was  reduced  from  $1,196,000,000  in 
gold  and  silver  certificates;  and  credit  money,  1879  to  $891,000,000  in  1890, — more  than 
including  United  States  notes,  treasury  notes  one-half  in  eleven  years!  Government  bonds 
of  1890,  and  national-bank  notes.  Of  these  immediately  rose  and  circulation  consequently 
we  have  a  circulation  of  about  $1,000,000,-  declined.  Contraction  of  this  kind  is  bad, 
000  of  each.  Credit  money  is  imperfectly  but  if  an  increase  in  the  nation's  debt  should 
provided  for,  and  this  is  the  root  of  our  cur-  be  followed  by  a  limitless  expansion, — ^what 
rency  evil.  Our  antiquated  national-banking  then?  The  alternative  is  possible.  * 
system  explains  the  inelasticity  in  our  volume  The  expected  Panama  issues  may  lead  to 
of  bank  notes.  Originated  at  the  time  of  the  note  inflation,  for  these  are  valid  security  for 
Civil  War  to  make  a  market  for  Government  further  circulation.  This  inflation  will  have 
bonds  and  provide  a  safe,  uniform  currency,  no  connection  with  the  world's  gold  stock, 
through  the  10  per  cent,  tax  on  State  bank  and  to  make  room  for  it  gold  would  be  forced 
issues,  it  became  the  general  note  issue  sys-  to  leave  the  country,  which  would  materially 
tem,  and,  guaranteed  by  the  deposit  of  Gov-  weaken  our  whole  financial  system, — the  very 
ernment  bonds,  became  an  artificial  market  opposite  result  of  an  expansion  of  credit  by 
for  the  national  debt.  means  of  deposits  based  on  gold.  When 
This  destroyed  the  elasticity  of  the  notes,  deposits  expand  reserves  must  increase,  and 
which  is  abundantly  established  every  fall  may  lead  to  the  importation  of  gold;  but 
when  a  demand  arises  for  more  money  to  bank-notes  may  be  increased  indefinitely  and 
facilitate  the  crop  movement.  At  least  $150,-  lead  to  its  expulsion  when  the  currency  bc- 
000,000  is  needed.     But  we  have  no  bank  comes  redundant. 

credit  to  supply  it.  Country  banks  habitually  A  bank-note  system  based  on  the  general 

deposit   part   of   their  reserves   in   banks  in  assets  of  the  banks,  with  a  reserve  of  gold, 

Eastern  reserve  cities.     This,  in  turn,  finds  would   remove  our  defects.     A  note  and  a 

its  way  into  the  New  York  money  markets,  deposit  should  be  regarded  as  essentially  idcn- 
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deal  credits.     Mr.  Falrchild  here  illustrates  ment  of  our  bond-secured  notes  can  be  seri- 

the  force  of  his  contention  by  pointing  to  the  ously  proposed/*  says  he,  **  for  the  reason' that 

history  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston  and  it  would  result  in  the  depreciation  of  Gov- 

the  New  England  banks  of  issue,  which,  "  in  ernment  bonds,"  and  entail  loss  to  the  banks, 

spite  of  the  absence  of  nearly  all  the  legal  To  repeal  the  lo  per  cent,  tax  on  State-bank 

regulations  commonly  supposed  to  be  neces-  notes,   he  Qonsiders  inadvisable,   also.     The 

sary  to  sound  banking,  furnished  for  twenty  plan  of  the  American  Bankers*  Association 

years  a  credit  currency  recognized  by  con-  and    New    York    Chamber    of    Commerce, 

temporary    critics    and    students    to-day    as  while  not  perfect,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 

worthy  of  the  highest  praise."     While  this  tion,    especially    the .  suggestion    that    future 

system  flourished,  the  annual  loss  was  only  issues  of  bonds  be  not  available  for  bank-note 

$42,000  in  an  average  annual  circulation  of  security.    The  present  limit  tt)  retirement  of 

$33»i48,ooo,  or  one-eighth  of  i  per  cent.  national  bank-notes  ($9,000,000)   should  be 

Similarly,   have  we  an   excellent  illustra-  removed  entirely,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fair- 

tion  of  the  successful  operation  of  an  asset  child.     The  suggestion  for  a  tax  on  credit 

currency  in  the  Canadian  system.     Notes  are  currency,  while  no  part;  of  a  permanent  sys- 

issued  by  chartered  banks  up  to  the  amount  of  tem  of  scientific  currency,  he  believes  may 

paid-up  capital,  with  the  general  assets  of  the  operate  as  an  additional  safeguard, 

bank   as   security.      The   note-holder   is   the  *'  Wildcat  "  banking  does  not  go  hand  in 

prior-lien  creditor  of  the  bank,  and  is  further  hand  with  asset  currency,  but,  as  a  matter  of 

protected  by  a  redemption  fund,  composed  of  historical  financial  truth,  was  connected  di- 

contributions  from  each  bank  of  5  per  cent,  rectly  with  the  very  system  of  bond  deposit 

of  its  average  circulation,  held  by  the  Cana-  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  present  na- 

dian  Government.  This  system  enjoys  safety,  tional  banking  system.     "  The  superiority," 

elasticity,     and     convenience.      Every     year  says  he,  "  of  asset  currency  over  bond-secured 

Canadian  note  circulation  expands  by  about  notes  seems  to  be  established  both  by  theoreti- 

$15,000,000  between  midsummer  and  Octo-  cal  reasoning  and  practical  experience.     The 

ber,  and  contracts  when  the  crop  moving  is  situation  in  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly 

over ;  so  that  it  is  again  stable  in  January,  a  complicated  one,  and  the  progress  of  reform 

"  No  system  involving  immediate  abandon-  must  be  slow  and  difficult." 


HAVE    WE    PASSED    THE    ZENITH    OF    OUR    INDUSTRIAL 

EFFICIENCY? 

pROM  an  analysis  of  a  bulletin  of  the  De-  large  establisliments  to  ])e  all  itpset  by  the  cold 

*        partment    of    Commerce    and    Labor,  '°«";.°f  f\^'?.-  ..'^'"^  brings  us  to  the  important 

,.  ,*^,        I   .         ...  .         '      t     cr  •  question:  Why  the  deterioration  ? 

which,  he  claims,  indicates  impaired  emciency 

on  the  part  of  our  manufacturing  population.  The  indirectness  of  our  processes,  the  pay- 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bennett  discusses  this  question  in  ment  of  several  profits  besides  rent,  interest, 
the  Arena  for  May.  Brieflv  summarized,  he  and  transportation  charges,  in  addition  to 
contends  that  all  manufacturing  industries  ^"ch  waste,  are  responsible  for  the  deteriora- 
show  decreased  efficiency,  because  there  is  V°"-  ^^^  instance:  In  primitive  industrj' 
less  value  produced  per  worker ;  more  capital  ^00^  .^'^s  consumed  where  it  was  raised,  and 
is  used  per  worker ;  more  expensive  and  less  clothing  was  manufactured  where  the  fiber 
efficient  superintendence  is  now  necessary ;  ^^s  produced.  Labor  was  direct.  We  look 
less  net  value  is  produced  per  $iooo  capital  ^^  ^  knitting  machine  and  think  of  the  end- 
employed,  and  because  miscellaneous  expenses  ^^^s  number  of  persons  one  knitter  can  supply, 
are  higher.  ^"^  ^^  lose  sight  of  the  machine  maker. 
There  is'  an  unmistakable  retrograde  move-  money-lender  banker,  miner,  and  railroad 
ment.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  greatest  con-  man,  who  all  participate  in  that  process ! 
solidation  era  in  our  history.  The  most  vital  Similarly  with  every  conceivable  industrial 
argument  for  consolidation  is  increased  economy  or  manufacturing  agency.  We  do  not  keep 
and  increased  efficiency.  Is  consolidation  along  •  mind^  pvp  fh*»  i»nH1*»«Q  r^TriCf^^iif^^^ 
the  lines  it  is  now  being  conducted  rather  the  '"  ^"/  minds  eye  the  endless  processes 
cause  of  increased  extravagance  and  inefficiency  ?  ^^^^  "?ve  to  be  gone  through  to  get  to 
Is  our  theorizing  about  greater  economies   in  the   point    of   completion,    and    their   waste 
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and  cost.  Friction  is  outrunning  our  in-  The  age  of  cpnsolidation  has  becomes  the 
ventive  genius.  ^  age  of  inefficiency,  and  with  our  pitiably 
Our  efficiency,  he  asserts,  is  impaired  by  small  production  per  worker  this  is  a  most 
the  enormous  profits  which  we  pay  on  each  serious  matter.  Then  let  us  remove  the  ob- 
of  the  many  processes  necessary  to  create  the  stacles  to  better  things  {supra)  and  improve 
finished  article;  in  interest  on  increased  capi-  the  kind  of  organization  we  have.  Organiza- 
tal;  rents;  transportation;  marketing  or  dis-  tion  is  right  in  principle,  but  that  principle 
tribution ;  by  the  indirectness  of  our  proc-  to  be  beneficial  must  not  be  restricted  for  the 
esses;  transportation  charges  made  necessary  benefit  of  a  few,  but  must  inure  to  the  whole 
.through  railway  exploitation ;  growing  depre-  people.  "  The  few  cannot  wallow  in  un- 
ciation  of  an  increasingly  complex  and  expen-  earned  w^ealth,"  says  he,  "  without  destroying 
sive  plant;  waste;  sham  capitalization;  di-  the  efficiency  of  the  many.  If  we  are  to 
version  of  the  most  highly  paid  executive  maintain  a  strong,  efficient,  democratic  state, 
talent  to  speculative  activities  for  personal  we  must  develop  it  along  the  lines  of  the  co- 
gain  ;  unearned  salaries ;  *'  red  tape  " ;  stifling  operative  commonwealth  rather  than  give  our 
of  individual  initiative  and  ambition,  and  by  industrial  and  political  organization  over  to 
multiplying  non-productive  workers  and  mere  the  irresponsible  industrial  autocracy  which 
idlers.  we  have  so  blithely  built  up." 


THE  BRYAN-BEVERIDGE   DEBATE. 


I 


N   the  discussion   of  *'  Trusts  and   Their  would  remedy  this  by  prohibiting  the  election 

Treatment,"  in  the  May  Reader,  Sena-  of  the  same  men  to  a  double  directorate  in 

tor  Beveridge's  presentation   is  livelier  and  corporations   in  competition,   or  engaged  in 

more  concrete  than  the  rather  academic  and  dealing,  with  each  other, 
platitudinal   argument  of  the  Nebraskan.  A  third  form  is  found  in  a  combination  of 

JVIr.  Bryan  defines  a  trust  to  be  a  corpora-  separate  corporations  under  a  contract  which 
tion,  which  by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  stifles  competition.  This  should  be  punished 
others,  controls  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  by  imprisonment.  The  single  corporation 
article  produced  or  handled  to  enable  it  ap-  which  buys  up  enough  factories  to  give  it" 
proximately  to  determine  the  terms  and  con-  control  of  a  given  business  is  the  fourth  form 
ditions  of  sale  or  purchase.  It  appears  in  of  the  trust.  The  United  States  Steel  Corn- 
four  forms:  The  advanced  form,  such  as  the  pany  is  an  illustration.  Such  "private 
Northern  Securities  Company,  which  aims  monopolies  are  indefensible  and  intolerable," 
to  control  other  corporations  by  means  of  for  they  not  only  control  their  patrons  and 
"  holding  companies,"  whereby  a  compara-  employees,  but  tend  to  corrupt  those  in  au- 
tively  few  men,  with  a  relatively  small  thorit\%  through  self-interest,  and  bankrupt 
amount    of   capital,    reduce    the    amount   of  all  rivals. 

money  necessary  to  exercise  a  controlling  in-  Railroad  rebates  and  a  protective  tarifl 
fluence  in  competitive  companies,  and  so  ab-  have  been  the  mainstays  of  our  industrial 
sorb  them.  The  second  is  the  "  duplication  monopolies,  and  a  law  authorizing  the  free 
of  directorates,"  the  most  insidious  form  in  admission  of  articles  entering  into  competi- 
which  monopoly  manifests  itself.  With  the  tion  with  the  products  of  a  protected  trust 
same  men  directing  the  affairs  of  several  cor-  and  lessening  import  duties,  in  general,  would 
porations,  the  latter  practically  become  one,  prove  a  deterrent.  Through  its  size  and  re- 
thus  suspending  competition.  This  he  illus-  sources  a  private  monopoly  may  resort  to 
trates  by  reference  to  the  trust  companies,  unscrupulous  methods  to  kill  off  competition, 
banks,  and  investment  companies  organized  It  can  undersell  until  its  rival  is  ruined,  and 
by  the  insurance  directors,  with  which  the  then  recoup  by  raising  its  prices.  A  federal 
public  is  already  familiar,  and  pointedly  asks:  law  forbidding  a  corporation  to  do  business 
"Can  a  man  serve  two  masters?  Can  he  outside  the  State  of  its  creation,  without  an 
represent,  and  do  it  fairly  and  honestly,  the  interstate  license,  is  his  remedy  for  curbing 
stockholders  of  two  companies  which  deal  "  the  private  monopoly,  which  has  always 
with  each  other?"  Construction  and  equip-  been  an  outlaw."  The  license,  he  believes, 
ment  companies  formed  by  railroad  directors  should  arbitrarily  fix,  in  addition,  the  pro- 
are  other   illustrations  cited   by   him.    He  portion  of  the  total  product  that  the  licensee 
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would  be  pemiitted  to  control,  and  experi-  year  or  more,  unlike  the  old  order  where  the 

ence  would  determine  what  that  should  be.  workman    received    what   the   employer   of- 

The  end  to  be  secured  is  the  dissolution  of  fered.     Foreign  markets  have  been  secured 

every  private  monopoly  now  in  existence  and  and  extended  by  these  industrial  organiza- 

the  prevention  of  new  ones.     When  the  peo-  tions.      The    Beef    Trust    brings    into    this 

pie  understand  this  they  will  enact  laws  fpr  country   every  year  $i87,chx),C)00,   and   the 

their  own  protection.  Standard  Oil  Company  $85,000,000.     They 

SENATOR  BEVERiDGE  ON  THE  TRUSTS.  ^"^  ""'^  "'"'  ^""^  their  products  and  thus  in- 
crease the  country  s  tradmg.  All  these  ad  van- 
Senator  Beveridge  taps  the  well  of  his  tages  have  sprung  from  these  combinations 
experience  and  paints  a  glowing  picture  of  and  could  not  be  retained  if  they  were  dis- 
commercial  and  industrial  revolution  since  solved.  The  closing  down  of  plants  by  the 
hi^  boyhood.  The  "self-binding  "  harvester  trusts  was  due  to  the  economic  wisdom  of 
is  his  earliest  recollection  of  a  trust,  and  it  the  combinations.  Industrial  ignorance  had 
came  through  necessity  and  American  built  more  plants  than  were  needed, — and  in 
genius.  The  railroad  was  another.  Through  improper  places.  **  Cross-freights  "  were  the 
these  the  former  found  profitable  markets,  result,  and  time,  energy,  and  money  were 
The  village  butcher-shop  was  superseded  by  thus  squandered.  The  trusts,  on  the  other 
the  Beef  Trust,  and  an  industrial  revolution  hand,  concentrate  and  economize,  and  to-day 
followed  with  higher  prices  and  increasing  have  more  men  employed,  at  higher  wages, 
markets.  Aggregations  of  capital  are  the  than  under  the  old  methods, 
basis  of  our  great  modern  industries,  and  Senator  Beveridge  proves  by  statistics 
what  we  should  endeavor  to  do  is  to  regulate  that,  since  1870,  more  men  have  been  em- 
them.  Mr.  Bryan  would  annihilate  them,  ployed  in  American  industry,  more  money 
but  Senator  Beveridge  would  preserve  them  has  been  paid  in  wages,  more  value  has  been 
and  annihilate  their  evils.  Railroad  consoli-  recorded  for  production,  and  more  increases 
dation  was  caused  by  the  desire  of  the  people  in  the  value  of  raw  material  noted  than  at 
for  quick  and  convenient  travel  and  the  fore-  any  period  theretofore.  Also,  that  sugar  has 
sightedness  of  railway  men  in  acceding  decreased  in  price  more  than  one-half  since 
thereto.  1879.  This,  he  claims,  proves  the  consistent 
Interest  in  the  affairs  of  these  mammoth  judgment  of  the  trust  which  looks  to  small 
concerns  is  nation-wide.  Formerly,  all  busi-  returns  from  big  sales,  while  at  the  same 
ness  was  "  private."  This  led  the  United  time  warding  off  competition.  Should  a  trust 
States  Steel  Corporation  to  publish,  voluntar-  raise  its  prices  to  exorbitant  figures,  it  would 
ily,  a  full  statement  of  its  assets,  liabilities,  succumb  to  a  rival,  as  was  the  case  with 
purchases,  sales,  employees,  wages,  etc.,  with-  the  Wire  Nail  Pool.  Thus,  by  a  concrete 
out  any  legal  urgency  so  to  do.  This  shows  example  directly  in  point,  he  answers  Mr. 
the  revolution  in  present  business  methods  in  Bryan's  objection,  supra. 
America,  the  result  of  the  interest  of  the  Admitting  that  there  is  plenty  of  "  water  " 
whole  country,  and  will  lead  eventually,  says  in  stocks  to-day,  and  denouncing  the  financial 
Senator  Beveridge,  "  to  social  and  political  manipulators  responsible  therefor,  he  wisely 
brotherhood."  By  these  carefully  organized  says  that  is  all  ex  post  facto  and  cannot  be 
industrial  systems  waste  is  eliminated.  For  reached  by  a  new  law.  "  But  we  can  prevent 
instance,  the  by-products  of  oil  and  beef,  such  confidence  games  in  the  future,"  says  he, 
which  are  now  paying  industries,  were  dis-  ■"  and  will  do  it  just  as  fast  as  we  can  get 
carded  before  the  era  of  consolidation,  away  from  the  medieval  theory  of  Calhoun 
Moreover,  they  steady  the  whole  financial  *  States  rights.*  "  Should  we  "  exterminate  " 
and  commercial  world,  like  ballast  in  a  great  the  trusts,  prices  would  not  be  lowered.  This 
vessel.  Labor  and  capital  now  look  ahead,  is  proved  by  statistics.  In  answer  to  the 
and  the  rushing,  thoughtless,  improvident  assertion  that  little  concerns  are  injured  by 
way  of  the  small  trader,  with  overstocking,  the  trusts.  Senator  Beveridge  replies :  "  Small 
panics,  and  idleness,  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  or  big  concerns  have  a  right  to  exist  only  as 
To-day, . thanks  to  the  trust,  industrial  con-  they  best  serve  the  people;  and  under  the 
ditions  are  well  understood,  and  production,  old  system  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  all 
distnbution,  wages,  and  prices  are  carefully  mercantile  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
estimated.  were  unsuccessful." 

Labor  has  been  organized  on  new  lines.  Rebates,  he  claims,  are  now  ended ;  and 

"  Scales  "  are  agreed  upon,  which  last  for  a  as  to  overcapitalization,  which  is  sometimes 
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criminal,  States  rights  stand  in  the  way  of  a  llshed  in  advance  of  elections*  The  reputed 
national  franchise  or  incorporation  law.  idea  of  President  Roosevelt  to  defray  the  ex- 
Therefore,  he  recommends  a  plan  modeled  penses  of  both  parties  from  public  moneys,  in 
on  the  present  English  law,  and  will  intro-  proportion  to  the  votes  cast,  and,  in  addition, 
duce  such  a  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Con-  forbid  all  other  contributions,  he  considers 
gress:  "A  national  law  requiring  every  in-  feasible.  The  "pure  food  law"  has  yet  to  * 
terstate  corporation  doing  a  business  of  $5,-  be  tested,  and  "  publicity  "  is  only  a  means  to 
000,000,  or  over,  which  puts  stock  on  the  an  end  in  dealing  with  trusts.  On  over- 
markets,  conspicuously  to  publish  the  exact  capitalization,  he  believes,  the  license  system 
truth  as  to  every  possible  item  that  might  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1900  is  fully 
influence  purchases."  This  demands  mere  responsive;  and  "  unjust  prices  "  can  be  pre- 
truth  and  would  end  overcapitalization,  vented  by  the  passage  of  a  federal  law  mak- 
Purchased  newspapers,  and  the  corruption  of  ing  it  a  penal  offense  for  a  corporation  qn- 
public  opinion  thereby,  are  other  evils  of  the  gaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  sell  in  one 
trusts  which  the  people  alone  can  end,  "  by  section  of  the  country  at  a  different  price 
learning  to  know  such  papers  when  they  see  from  that  at  which  it  sells  in  another  section, 
them."  On  the  good  sense  and  pure  heart  allowance  being  made  for  cost  of  transporta- 
of  the  American  people  he  relies  for  a  solu-  tion. 
tion.  Senator  Beveridge's  remedy  for  the  "  sub- 

MR.    BRYAN'S    REJOINDER.  ^[^'^^^    P^^^^  "    is    tOO    slow.       It    WOuld    take 

the  people  too  long  to  find  out  the  purchased 

Replying     to     Senator     Beveridge,     Mr.  papers.     He  therefore  naively  suggests  that 

Bryan,  in  the  June  Reader,  accuses  the  latter  newspapers  having  any  considerable  interstate 

of  having  a  confused  idea  of  the  trust  prob-  circulation  be  compelled  to  publish  the  names 

lem    and    an    almost    hopeless    view   of   the  of  their  stockholders  and  the  names  of  their 

future.    Improved  machinery,  says  he,  has  no  mortgagees.     Then   the  people  could  judge 

necessary  connection  with  the  trust  question,  for    themselves.      In    conclusion,    he    said: 

and  Senator  Beveridge  does  not  distinguish  **  Wherever  a  monopoly  is  absolutely  neces- 

between  an  industry  on  a  large  scale  and  a  sary  there  should  be  ownership  by  the  public 

•  monopoly.     The  latter  is  not  an  economic  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  where 

development,  and  its  benefits  are  not  equal  to  monopoly  is  not  necessary  there  should  be 

its  evils.     There  is  a  leak  in  the  transfer  of  competition  among  producers  for  the  benefit 

authority,  because  the  operative  is  so  far  re-  of  the  public." 

moved  from  the  superintendent,  which  pre-  ^^^^  Indiana  senator  as  cross-examiner. 
vents  emciency  and  leads  to  waste.     Vjenius 

is  also  retarded,  and  deterioration  in  quality        Senator  Beveridge,  joining  issue  with  Mr. 

of  output  is  sure  to  accompany  an  increase  in  Brj^an's  trust  of  the  "  fourth  form,"  supra, 

price.     Referring  to  the  meat  industry,  he  assumes  the  role  of  cross-examiner  and  asks 

said  it  was  not  necessary  for  one  monopoly  to  him :     Would  he  dissolve  the  United  States 

pack  all  that  the  people  consume,  and  reduc-  Steel    Corporation,    and    how?     How    far 

tion  in  price  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  would    he    carry    the    dissolution?      What 

competition.  would  he  do  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands 

Natural  laws  are  too  slow  to  check  the  of  shareholders?  Would  he  give  them  stock 
trusts,  and  "  the  small  competitor  who  has  in  several  smaller  corporations,  and  how 
been  bankrupted  by  a  trust  will  find  no  com-  much  ?  Would  he,  having  dissolved  the 
fort  -in  the  confident  expectation  that  some  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  also  dis- 
years  after  he  has  gone  out  of  business  natu-  solve  the  corporations  of  which  it  was 
ral  laws  will  break  up  the  trust."  This,  in  formed,  like  the  Carnegie  companies? 
answer  to  Senator  Beveridge's  reference  to  Would  lie  dissolve  all  other  great  corpora- 
the  Wire  Nail  Pool,  supra.  The  Steel  Trust  tions  as  well?  Will  he  furnish  a  bill  of  par- 
sells  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home,  and  its  ticulars?  Will  he  define  monopoly  as  a  mat- 
net  earnings  exceed  the  total  paid  in  wages,  ter  of  tangible  law?  Is  the  percentage  of 
unlike  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  Massa-  control,  in  order  to  constitute  a  monopoly,  to 
chusetts,  wherein  there  is  competition.  be  the  same  in  all  in4ustries,  and  under  all 

Rebates  are  not  yet  ended,  as  witness  the  circumstances,    at    all    times?     How    much 

prosecutions  of  Standard  Oil,  and  campaign  "competition"  will  he  permit?     Would  he 

contributions    will    never    be    satisfactorily  dissolve  until  he  restored  things  to  the  indi- 

solvcd  until  the  list  of  contributors  is  pub-  vidual  basis  of  forty  years  ago?    Would  he 
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dissolve      labor      organizations,      likewise?  considered  apart.     No  ulcase  of  any  autocrat 

"Platforms"  arc  not  material  contributions  on  earth  ever  went  so  far  as  Mr,  Bryan  in 

to   a    discussion    of    the   trust    problem,    for  this  respect.     The  "franchise"  plan,  while 

every  one  knows  "  how  they  are  fixed  up."  constitutional,  Is  not  practicable.     It  would 

Mergers  in  business  are  lawful  and  nat-  Jead  to  too  much  regulation  and  so  kill  busi- 

ural    developments  and   they    pave    the   way  ness,  and  not  the  evils  ai  business,     More- 

for  the  corporation.     If  partnerships  can  buy  over,  the  grant  would  be  arbitrary  and  would 

out  partnerships,  why  should    not   corpora-  only  insure  four  years  of  stability  at  a  time, 

tions  purchase  stock  in  other  corporations  ?  This  would  paralyze  American  business,  and 

is  a  query  for  Mr,  Bryan.    To  prevent  men  lead  to  confusion  and  instability.     It  would 

from  being  directors  in  more  than  one  cor-  also  tend  to  convert  the  corporations,  through 

poracion    is    unjust,    unfeasible    and    absurd,  their    officers    and    business    representatives. 

Practical  business  experience  forbids  such  an  into  a  monstrous  political  machine  to  per- 

enforcement,    for  many  corporations  are  so  petuate  an  Administration  that  was  friendly 

affiliated  and  intenvoven  that  they  cannot  be  to  them. 


WHY    CO-OPERATIVE    HOUSEKEEPING    FAILS. 

f^OMMUNAL  housekeeping  has  not  may  be  organized,  the  families  themselves 
proved  a  success  and  is  probably  nevei  may  not.  They  believe  that  what  has  been 
destined  to  do  so.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  difficult  and  expensive  for  a  single  family 
that  it  asssumes  a  capacity  in  families  for  becomes  easy  for  many  families.  This  the 
common  responsibility  and  common  action;  writer  considers  pathetic  and  amusing. 
in  other  words,  in  making  "housework"  Home  and  housework  are  not  synonymous. 
the  basis  of  the  family  relation,  and  organiz-  Love  is  physical  and  psychical,  marriage  is 
ing  different  families  in  harmony  thereon,  social,  the  family  is  physiological  and  psycho- 
The  error  of  this  position  is  shown  in  Har-  social,  the  home  is  psycho-physical,  but  house- 
per's  Bazar  for  July,  by  Charlotte  Perkins  work  is  industrial, — a  thing  of  an  entirely 
Oilman,  in  a  hopeful,  interesting,  and  strik-  different  order.  Individuals,  not  families, 
ingly  original  presentation.  make  a  social  structure.     The  members  of  a 

Those  who  favor  co-operative  housckeep-  family  individually  mingle  with  others,  but 
ing  she  designates  co-operators,  and  those 
who  follow  the  ancient  custom,  isolators. 
"  Both  parties  are  right,"  savs  she,  "  The 
isolators  because  they  uphold  an  institution 
grounded  on  essential  human  needs,  and  re- 
fuse to  give  it  up  even  for  admitted  material 
advantages;  the  coKiperators  because  thev 
clearly  see  disadvantages  which  are  becoming 
a  deadly  menace  to  society,  and  some  of  the 
reasons  for  them.  The  trouble  with  the  iso- 
lators IS  that  they  will  not  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  growth  and  improvement  in  their 
beloved  institution,  will  not  hear  to  reason, 
will  not  study  conditions,  make  reasonable 
experiments,  or  do  anything  but  maintain 
the  sanctity  of  the  home,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  wail  about  the  difficulties  of  housekeep- 
ing on  the  other.  The  trouble  with  the  co- 
operators  is  not  .so  serious.  They  have  dared 
to  look  ahead,  they  have  been  strong  enough 
to  defy  old  habits,  they  have  worked  out  a 
plan  of  improvement,  and  have  been  willing 
to  try  it." 

In  this  plan,  however,  co-operators  fail  to 
distinguish  that  while  work  done  in  a  home  mhs.  charuitte  perkins  oilman. 
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the   family    remains   separate, — the   base   of  teed  by  systematic  organization  for  a  limited 

society.  number  of  patrons.     These  kitchens  should 

"  How,  then,"  says  she,  "are  we  to  har-  be  numerous  enough  to. employ  about  8  per 

monize  the  undeniable  truth  of  the  co-opera-  cent,  of  our  population,  and  not  50  per  cent., 

tor's  facts  with  the  as  undeniable  truth  of  as  at  present  engaged.    Rentals  would  not  be 

the  isolator's  feelings?     By  leaving  the  sep-  high,  and  patronage  would   be  certain  and 

arate  family  in  the  separate  home,  and  by  limited.    Table  d'hote  menus,  including  spe- 

taking  the  housework  out  of  it."  cialties    for    children,     invalids,     particular 

What  is  needed  is  not  convocations  of  dis-  tastes,   etc.,    based   on    scientific   knowledge, 

couraged     families,     but     capable     persons,  could  be  offered,  and  all  the  trouble  of  "  or- 

skilled  and  trained,  to  do  well  and  cheaply  dering "    eliminated.       In    cities    deliveries 

what  is  now  done  so  ill  and  so  expensively,  would  be  by  dumb-waiter  to  the  pantry  or 

Approximating  that    100   families  pay  each  dining-room;   in    the   country   by  overhead- 

$10  weekly   for  cooking  service,   or  $1000  trolley  service  to  the  door, — similar  to  the 

in  the  aggregate,  for  about  500  persons,  she  parcel   delivery  in   our  great   stores.      In  a 

reasons  that  fifteen  cooks  could  do  the  work  country    place    twenty    families    within    a 

well  and  easily.     These  might  consist  of  a  radius  of  one  mile  could  be  supplied  by  three 

chef  at  $60  a  week,  two  assistants  at  $40  cooks. 

each,  two  others  at  $30,  and  ten  cooks  at  $20  Summer  resorts  and  summer  schools  are 
each,  or  $400  for  the  lot, — a  saving  of  60  the  two  immediate  opportunities  to  test  this 
per  cent,  in  wages,  and  a  raising  in  the  plan ;  while  in  cities,  apartment  houses  built 
standard  of  cooking  at  the  same  time.  The  for  this  purpose  would  serve.  Economy 
kitchen  must  go,  in  order  to  bring  about  would  follow  from  the  purchase  of  food  in 
such  an  undertaking,  and  '*  distributing  quantity,  and  the  quality  would  improve  like- 
kitchens  "  be  organized  to  supply  the  private  wise.  Similar  projects  for  laundry  and 
dining-room,  which  must  remain.  The  es-  housecleaning  could  be  started,  to  make 
sence  of  the  change  would  be  in  the  purchase  housework  a  particular  social  function,  leav- 
of  cooked   foods   instead   of   raw   materials,  ing  the  private  family  in  the  private  home, 

The  quality  of  service  would  be  guaran-  where  it  belongs. 


THE  WASTE   OF  CHILDREN. 

'  I  ^WO    centuries    ago    the    percentage    of  man's  former  ignorance  been  more  lament- 
deaths  among  infants  under  fivt  years  able   in    its   consequences    than    in    that    of 
was  everywhere  measurably  greater  than  it  rearing  children, — the  future  parents  of  the 
is  to-day.     It  is  generally  assumed  that  hav-  race." 

ing  reached  that  age  there  is  a  strong  proba-  As  late  as  1761,  50  per  cent,  of  London's 
bllity  that  a  child  will  reach  adolescence,  and,  population  perished  before  reaching  the  age 
after  that,  manhood.  It  is  now  more  defi-  of  twenty.  To-day  half  the  people  of  Eng- 
nltely  established  than  ever  that  most  chil-  land  do  not  die  until  after  the  fifty-fourth 
dren  enter  life  with  an  endowment  of  native  year  has  been  reached,  and  the  death-rate  for 
vitality  sufficient  to  weather  the  ordinary  children  under  one  year  of  age  had  fallen  in 
conditions  of  adversity.  Deaths  after  the  1903  to  the  creditable  figure  of  144  per 
first  few  months  are  largely  due  to  postnatal  1000  births  for  seventy-six  towns.  In 
influences  and  to  social  and  economic  en-  Prussia,  from  1751-60  only  312  out  of  every 
vironment  from  which  the  infant  has  no  icxx)  survived  to  the  age  of  ten,  but  from 
appeal.  1861-70,  633  individuals  were  saved  out  of 
Writing  on  this  subject,  in  the  Popular  ever>'  1000, — a  promising  decline.  In  France 
Science  Monthly  for  June,  Dr.  George  B.  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the  last  cen- 
Mangold,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  tur>'  the  number  of  males  reaching  an  age 
says  that,  according  to  an  eminent  authority  sufficient  to  subject  them  to  conscription  was 
on  vital  statistics,  the  annual  unnecessary  only  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  born,  yet  by 
deaths  of  infants  in  England  during  the  1825  it  had  risen  to  61  per  cent, — a  health- 
decade  1851-60  numbered  more  than  64,000.  ful  gain.  In  Russia  during  the  same  period 
This  leads  him  to  remark :  "  Probably  only  one-third  of  the  peasantry  reached  ma- 
in  no   other   field   of   human   activity   has  turjty,  and  as  few  as  36  per  cent  reached  the 
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age  of  twenty  years.     Science  has  since  im-  numerous  Southern  cities  the  death-rate  is 

proved  this  outlook.  almost  criminal ;   while   in  a  single  city, — 

Great  economic  and  social  changes  have  Boston,  in  one  district,  the  Back  Bay, — it  is 

led  to  this  betterment,  apd  therein  has  Amer-  only  94.4  per  1000,  against  252.1  for  poorer 

ica  made  much  progress.     Before   1850,  27  districts.     Buffalo,  Rochester,  Lowell,  Law- 

per  cent,  of  New  York's  infants  died  before  rence,   Haverhill,  Newark,  and  Jersey  City 

reaching  the  age  of  one,  and  20  per  cent,  of  have  made  notable  progress  in  saving  infant 

Boston's.     The  statistics  of  the  twelfth  cen-  life.    Better  milk  inspection,  vaccination,  and 

sus  furnish  a  glowing  optimism.    The  death-  increased    watchfulness    against    contagious 

rate  for  infants  fell  from  205  per  1000  in  diseases  have  contributed  to  this  greatly  de- 

1890  to   165   in   1900.     Favorable  environ-  sired  end. 

ment  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  decline,  Among   colored    infants    an    investigation 

and   the  comparative  influence  of  rural  life  showed  a  rural  death-rate  of  218.9  and  a  city 

over  urban  life  is  shown  by  the  figures:  116  rate  of  387.     In  Charleston  it  was  419  per 

deaths   per   1000   infants   in   rural   districts,  1000,  and  generally  in  Southern  cities  more 

against  180  in  the  cities  in   1900.     In  Ger-  than  300.   This,  he  claims,  is  barbarism,  and 

many   rural   infantile   deaths  are  enormous,  calls  for  serious  changes  in  our  methods  and 

surpassing  our  American  cities,   which,   the  policies.  An  infant  death-rate  of  307  per  lOOO 

writer    states,    "  indicates    a   social    lethargy  for  the  Philippines  for  1903  is  an  evidence 

and  backward  condition  among  the  agricul-  of  an  inferior  and  brutal  civilization.     Low- 

tural    population."      In   England    the   rural  ering  the  death-rate  rather  than  increasing  the 

rate  is  generally  below  that  of  the  cities,  and  birth-rate  is  a  physiological  advantage  which 

the   death-rate   of  sons   of   peers   under  six  enlightened  civilization  should  follow.   Social 

years  of  age  is  less  than  one-third  of  that  reform,   good   environments,   sanitary  meas- 

among  the  rest  of  the  population.  ures,  milk  inspection,  and  advancing  intel- 

Massachusetts  statistics  for  1881-90  ligence  will  do  much  to  still  further  de- 
showed  average  variations  in  cities  from  in  crease  infant  mortality.  "  When  the  best  of 
to  239,  the  former  a  residential  town,  the  society's  efforts  in  this  direction,"  says  he, 
latter  an  industrial  center.  For  cities  of  con-  "  have  been  realized,  then  a  solid  basis  for 
siderable  size  the  lowest  rates  are  recorded  subsequent  reasoning  concerning  the  proba- 
for  Seattle,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis.  The  ble  future  of  our  race  will  have  been  estab- 
rates   are  about    100  per    1000  births.      In  lished." 


THE   BATTLE   OF  FATHERS  AND  SONS  IN  GERMANY. 

CTUDENTS  of  history,  as  well  as  lovers  teems  with   the  subject,   the  preference,   of 

of  what  is  great  in  literature,  agree  in  course,  being  given  to  the  young, 

assigning  a  very  high  place   to  Turgenev's  There  is  no  more  popular  theme  in  Germany 

masterly     psychological     analysis,     "  Fathers  to-day   for  drama,   novel,  journal,   and   so  on; 

and  Sons."     Its  theme,  the  discord  between  thap  the  oppression  of  high-souled  youths  and 

,                         1     u       ij      u                         J     u  maidens    by    narrow-minded    parents,    and    the 

the  young  and  the  old,  the  present  and  the  curbing  and  tormenting  of  aspiring  young  men 

past, — or    passing, — generation,    forms    also  by  pedantic,  overbearing  instructors,  blind  fol- 

the  text  for  a  keen  analytical  study  of  present-  lowers  of  the  old  order.    At  educational  con- 

day  Gennany,  contributed  to  the  Deuts^e  S^ed* ^o"" "Xn"/  rnfa^nt"  d^^irc'e'/- 

Rundschau, — under  the  same  tiUe,— by  Ur.  ^^^  merely  through  its  literature  must  conclude 

Friedrich  Paulsen,  the  celebrated  philosophi-  that  there  never  has  been  an  age  when  youth 

cal  writer,  now  professor  of  philosophy  and  was  so  mercilessly  treated, 

pedagogics  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  professor  goes  on  to  explain  the  causes 

The   fact,   remarks   the  professor,   is  not  of  this  acute  state  of  feeling :  the  old  absolut- 

new.    It  is  a  well-known  phenomenon..  What  ist  order  of  things,  the  blind  submission  to 

makes  it  noteworthy  just  now  is  its  intensity,  authority  in  church,  school,  society,  is  chang- 

its  poignancy.     Never  before  has  the  tension,  ing  to  something  freer,  more  enlightened,  but 

— in  politics,  in  the  church,  in  the  school,  in  the  people  have  not  as  yet  adjusted  themselves 

the  home,— been  so  great.    This  is  made  evi-  to  the  new  conditions ;  hence  the  jar  and  the 

dent  by  the  way  the  literature  of  the  present  strain.    But  he  feels  confident  that  a  normal. 
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harmonious  relation  of  the  two  generations  rather  to  nourish  than  to  quell  opposition  to  it 
is  bound  to  follow,  and,  therefore,  looks  In  England  and  America  the  question  of  belong- 
,  e  u  '  ^  ^\  c  \  ing  to  a  church  is  a  purely  free,  individual  con- 
hopetully  into  the  tuture.  cern;  there  is.  therefore,  no  organized  religious 
Ever3'where  in  the  schools  of  Germany  ef-  enmity.  In  Germany .  there  are  still  vivid  re- 
forts  are  being  made  to  diminish  school  bur-  minders  of  religious  compulsion  by  the  state,— 
dens,— shorter  hours,  longer  vacations,  easier  ^^^^^  *^  "^^^^  "infidelity"  a  synonym  for  free- 
examinations,    less   home-tasks,    attention   to 

athletics;  everywhere  improved  methods  are  A  like  condition  exists  in  state  and. social 

sought,    increasing   the    teacher's   labor,    but  concerns.    In  the  state,  in  place  of  the  respect 

facilitating  that  of  the  student.     Differentia-  for  authority  which  prevailed  a  hundred  years 

tion  of  treatment  of  pupils,  to  accord  with  ago,  the  custom  has  grown  of  criticising  and 

their  varied  inclinations  and  endowments,  is  ridiculing  the  government, 

made  incumbent  upon   teachers  everywhere,  ,     ^      . 

and    is   often   gladly    followed      And    with  ,X'X^^ ^'^^'r.^'^^'^'T^Zxr^^^^ 

home-trammg  it  is  the  same, — it  has  certainly  Hal  government  is  no  more,  but  neither  is  the 

not  groWn  more  severe  in  the  last  fifty  years,  new  order  of  self-government  established;  hence 

On  the  contrary,  too  great  leniency  has  not  ^^^    dissonance    here    also.     This    is    inevitable, 

rarely  replaced  positive  demands  and  action  '^''.^^i^i^"?    ""f  P^'^^^"^^  conditions  do  not 

/       ^       fuii              u-i-jj  permit  Uremiany  to  assume  either  an  absolutist 

on  the  part  of  the  elders;  while,  indeed,  one  or  a  republican-parliamentary  form  of  govem- 

might    easily   complain    that    a   careless,    de-  ment ;  it  explains,  however,  why  in  state  matters, 

fiant  attitude  of  youth  to  age  has  grown  more  too,  there  is  a  widespread  sentiment  in  oppo- 

common.  sition  to- authority. 

The  young  are  conscious  that  they  are  backed  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'^^  order  as  well  the  subjection  to 
by  the  press,  literature,  public  opinion.  Thus,  authority  has  vanished  ;  in  place  of  master  and 
where  the  advocates  of  the  young  see  only  vie-  vassal  we  have  the  employer  and  employee, 
tims  of  cruel  discipline  and  pedantic  educational  But  in  this  sphere,  likewise,  remains  of  the 
artifices,  the  writer  sees  on  the  other  side  parents  11  ^^- j.v-  „^  ^^^.^  ,.«  ^„«^r„rU«*^  k;-,j««'-,^ 
and  teachers  wounded  to  the  quick,  harassed  to  ^^^  conditions  crop  up  everywhere  hindering 
death  by  insolence,  by  heedless,  selfish,  incon-  the  adoption  of  the  new  footing  of  equality ; 
siderate  conduct.  Both  sides,  then,  might  in-  the  attempts  to  maintain  the  old  privileges  of 
dulge  in  recriminations,  but  it  is  youth  that  authority  excite  everywhere  that  spirit  of  op- 
makes  Itself  heard,  for  the  old  are  wont  to  bear  ^^^.v,-  _  ^„  j  ^«„^i„«.,*  ^  „rk,vu  o4.«^««  «ii  r*^ 
such  griefs  in  silence.  To  characterize  the  situa-  P««'*'°"  ?nd  revolution  which  stamps  all  Ger- 
tion  in  a  word:  the  dissolution  of  the  old  sub-  "^an  social  lire. 

mission  to  authority  in  every  phase  of  life  has  Professor  Paulsen  does  not  blame  the 
thus  far  found  no  firm  substitute  in  a  voluntary  youth  of  his  land ;  they  assume  the  color  of 
self-control  so  essential  to  the  general  welfare.  «.u-,-  ^;^^  „„  j  o,,^..«.,«j*«^  «<  'ru  1 
This  applies  to  public  as  well  as  private  life:  f^^^^^  ^'J^^  ^"^  surroundings.  They  rarely 
the  old  forms  have  grown  shaky,  the  new  ones  near  the  tone  ot  reverence;  passionate,  ma- 
are  not  yet  fixed.  llclous,  supercilious  criticism  is  what  strikes 

_         ...                     ,      ,                       .  their  ear  on  every  hand, — at  home,  in   the 

In  public  niatters  the  last  century  is  un-  p^ess,  in  literature,— who  still  entertains  re- 

questionably  characterized  by  the  weakening  ^.p^^t  for  anything?    Nay,  who  would  in  our 

of  authority  in  every  sphere,  and  by  the  ad-  jay  not  be  ashamed  to  still  feel  respect  for 

Vance   of   a   leveling,    democratic    tendency,  anything'*** 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in   re-  It  may  be  that  in  education,— as  is  the  case 

ligious  concerns.  \^  politics,  society,  the  church, — more  of  the 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  great  mass  of  the  absolutist  system  has  remained  than  is  con- 
German  people  still   had  faith  and  obeyed  the  sonant  with  the  modern  spirit.     Evidences  of 
church ;  to-day  their  alienation  is  complete ;  they  this  are  found  in  the  school  and  the  home, — 
proudly  take  their  stand  upon  reason  and  the  particularly  the  school, 
science  which  in  their  view  has  definitively  put 

an  end  to  belief.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  The  school-board  member  treats  the  teacher, — 
bulk  of  the  educated, — at  any  rate,  their  religion,  in  accordance  with  the  military  regimen, —  as  an 
if  they  have  any,  is  anticlerical.  The  great  re-  authoritative  master,  not  as  a  friendly  counsel- 
action  in  favor  of  literal  belief  in  the  middle  of  lor,  and  this  system,  naturally  enough,  is  trans- 
last  century  resulted  in  divorcing  the  Protest-  ferred  to  the  relation  between  teacher  and  stu- 
ant  church,  also,  from  culture  and  science.  Thus  dent.  That  the  evils  of  this  method  are  being 
the  church  has  completely  forfeited  its  inner  recognized  is  evidenced  by  the  efforts  to  give  the 
power,  while  its  outward  strength  is  steadily  higher  institutions  of  learning  a  freer  develop- 
waning  through  the  progressive  secularizing  of  ment,  to  change  the  attitude  of  teacher  to 
the  state.  The  remnant  of  dominion  which  it  scholar,  to  make  of  the  latter  a  more  independent 
still  exercises  in  the  sphere  of  education  serves  worker. 
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both  cell  and  plague  are  of  the  same  melaloid : 
selenium.  The  selenium  cell  is  traversed  by  the 
current  from  a  battery  of  accumulators.  Tlie 
intensity  of  the  current  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  that  fall.'i  on  the  metaloid.  The 
current,  which  is  modified  by  the  length  of  the 
wires,  is  transmitted  to  the  receiver,  wherever 
that  may  have  been  set  up. 

The  consequences  of  this  invention  will  be 
numerous  and  important.  Telegraphotogra- 
phy  will  be  to  illustrated  journals  what  the 
telephone  and  the  telegraph  are  to  journali 
in  general.  When  methods  are  a  little  more 
rapid  it  will  be  possible  to  give  photographs 
of  what  passed  last  night  at  the  Antipodes. 
By  illustrating  his  reports  the  journalist  will 
make  his  work  more  striking  and  more  com- 
prehensible; gradually  all  the  journals  will 
he  transformed  and  there  will  be  nothing  but 
illustrated  dailies.  The  criminal  police  will 
apply  telcgraphotography  to  their  work,  and, 
probably,  fewer  assassins  will  go  free. 

The  police  of  places  where  a  murder  has  just 

been  committed  will  telegraph   the  photographs 

of  the  supposed  murderer  as  he  looked  with  or 

without  a  beard,  and  as  a  disguise  would  make 

him  look.     And  just  so,  enterprising  journalises 

ONE  OF  THE  PKTL'RES  TAKEN  BY  FROF   kobn's        '*"  pi'^scnt   prominent   public   men,   bearded   or 

TELECKAPHic  CAMERAS  bcardlcss.     Police  are  keen  in  a  scent,  and  a 

criminal  will  be  at  a  disadvantage;  he  will  m 

away  by  train  or  by  boat,  while  his  photograph 

the   light.     This   light  crosses  the   photographic    will   go  by  telegraph,  and  be   waiting  to  catcli 

film  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  to  the    him  as  he  arrives.    The  innocent  man  accused 

degree    of    trans^rency    of    the    parts    that    it    of  crime  can  prove  by  his  friends  that  he  is  in- 

touches.     In  the  interior  of  the  camera  obscura    nocent,  and  so  regain  his  liberty  days,  -perhaps 

there  is  a  prism ;  the  light  strikes  that  prism ;     weeks,  sooner  than  he  could  nave  done  before 

the  prism  reflects  it  totally  on  a  cell  of  selenium    the  discovery  of  lelegraphott^raphy.     If  accom- 

just  betow   it.     The  sides  of  the   cell  are   very    panied  by  the  seal  of  a  notary  the  telegraphically 

thin  and  the  surface  of  the  cell  is  very  spacious,     transmitted  photographic  signature  will  be  valu- 

and   so   the   light   projected   upon   it   is    widely    able.     In  case  of  an  innovation  permitting  such 

spread.     The    cell    resists    ihe    electric    current    practice,  the  laws  of  the  different  e  " 

much   less  than   the  plaque   resists   it.  although    have  lo  be  modified. 


"THE  ONLY   REALLY   GREAT  SCIENTIFIC  MAN  OF 
PORTUGAL." 

LJE  is  an  archaiolggist  and  has  spent  most  country.    The  two  scholarly  Portuguese  puh- 

of  his  Iff*-  sttidying  the  antiquities  of  lications,  Os  Religiiies  da  Lufitania  and   O 

Portugal  and  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  par-  Archaeolngo  Portitiues,  declare  that  Se^^^^ 

ticularly   Minorca.      A    recent   issue  of   the  da  Vasconcellos  is  the  most  eminent  of  living 

Illuslracion  Espanala  y  Americana  (Madrid)  arch^ologists. 

contains  an  article  on   the  primitive  monu-  Personally,  he  is  a  short.  <<qiiare  man  of  quiet 

mcnts  of  Minorca,  by  Senor  Francisco  Her-  manner  and  retiring  life,  of  deep  penetration  and 


;   Sanz.   correspondent  of   the   Spanish  vast  scientific  learning,  who  has  to  be  diligently 

_        ,   ,      ,    '         ,       L.  1  "^      -1  sought   after   lo   be   found.     Indeed,   he   spends 

Royal  Academy.    In  this  article  a  warm  trib-  ^^^^  „(  |,is  ,1^^^  jjj„pt  when  some  flying  trip 

ute   is   paid   to   the   aforesaid   leading   Portu-  has  to  be  taken  to  a  library  or  some  investigation 

guese  scientist,   Senhor  Juan   Leite  da  Vas-  yerified,  in  the  .\rchio logical  Museum  at  Belem. 


concellos.     This  student  is  unknown  to  the  )"«' outside  Lisbon,  where  he  is  deeply  engrossed 
,,            ,                      ■     ,     I         L       r      !■  L  "1   the   classifications   gomg   on   of   Algave   and 
world    at    large,    particularly    the    English-  Alemtejo  antiquities.    So  student-like  is  his  ex- 
speaking  world,  but  is  a  great  man  in  his  own  islcnce  that  many  of  his  countrymen  have  never 
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{Standing  by  Ihe  D^gvtie  Dolmoa,  tbe  remains  al  prehistoric  clvlUtailnn  In  Minorca.) 

heard  of  him.     He  passes  unknown  among  the  Aside  from  his  work  of  classification  and 

crowds  of  dandies,  military  men,  and  Frenchified  investigation,  Senhor  da  VasconccUos  is  con- 

women  who  throng  the  streets  of  Lisbon,     Yet  .     .1           ■.-                         ■       i.-               ■  1     * 

he  is  the   only   really  great   scientific  man  of  5"?V>'  '^"*'"|  or  preparing  his  materials  for 

Portugal ;   indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  that,—  writing  on   the   subjects  of   importance   and 

with  the  exception  of  the  King  Dom  Carlos. —  interest  to  him.     Pamphlet  after  pamphlet  as 

he  is  the  only  man  of  present  Portugal  whose  well  as  books  come  from  his  facile  pen,  and  it 

name  is  recognized  outside  of  Portuga  ,   for  to  „„„  u       „i                 .-         c  .■_     t.  i          1. 

■  those  who  ifnow"  among  French  and  German  ^^"  ^'^  ""'^^  question  of  time  before  they  aiVE 

»rdi*ologists  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  ^V  translation  put  within  reach  of  English 

thinkers  and  investigators  of  the  world.  and   American   scholars. 


"GORKI'S  FINISH." 

IJNDER  this  somewhat  colloquial  Anieri-  of  the  celebrated  Russian  author,  particularly 
can  phrase  as  a  title,  the  well-known  "  The  Barbarians,"  "  The  Enemies,"  "  In 
Russian  literaty  and  art  critic,  Dr.  Filosofov,  America,"  and  "  My  Interviews,"  this  critic 
contributes  to  a  recent  number  of  the  serious  thinks,  have  done  so  much  to  injure  his  lit- 
review  Russkaya  Mytl  (Russian  Thought)  crary  fame,  have  "  indicated  such  a  decompo- 
a  keen  criticism  of  Maxim  Gorki's  recent  sition  of  talent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
work,  particularly  his  somewhat  bitter  re-  his  regeneration  possible." 
flections  on  American  social  and  political  Rapidly  surveying  the  career  of  Gorki 
conditions.  Dr.  Filosofov  points  out  that  author's  re- 
Two  things,  says  this  writer,  have  ruined  markable,  rapid  success.  Not  even  Tolstoi 
Gorki:  "  His  successes  and  a  naive,  poorly  and  Chekhov,  he  points  out,  received  such 
digested  socialism."     The  latest  productions  "slavish    and    boundless    flattery."      Gorki; 
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Empire  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  civil-  thetic  that  the  Emperor  and  his  lieutenants  all 

ized  nations?    These  questions  the  writer  an-  looked  upon  him  as  a  supporter  of  their  cause. 

,        .     .     ^  Their  hopes  were  bened,  for,  when  the  Empress 

swers  in  a  skeptical  tone.  Dowager  resorted  to  a  high-handed  measure  to 

\r         c-u-u  1    •  1        •     •■   J               T  suppress  the  reform  movement,  Yuan  Shih-kai 

Yuan  Shih-kai  has  invited  many  Japanese  as  „ot    only    remained    inactive,    but    he    at    once 

advisers  to  various  departments  of  his  provm-  changed  his  front  and  became  a  right-hand  man 

cial    government,    and    persuaded    the   court   at  „f  the  conservative  Empress.  To-day  he  is  still  the 

Peking  to  follow  his  example.     In  his  efforts  to  opportunist   that   he   was   in    the    days    of    the 

reform  the  mihtary  and  police  systems    the  ad-  g^o^^^    uprising.     While    evidently    friendly   to- 

ministration  of  finance  and  taxation,  and  educa-  ^^^^j  j^^^^    ^^  entertains  no  idea  of  entering 

tional   institutions.    Yuan   has   turned   to  Japan  ^^^^  ^\^^^^  ^m^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^       ^^^  ^3,^;       ^^^ 

for  assis  ance  and  advice.    The  Japanese,  how-  j^^^        co-operation  in   the  regeneration   of  his 

ever,  will  have  a  rude  awakening  if  they  should  ^^^^^     ^^/ -^  t^^  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 

look  upon  him  as  their  faithful  friend.     With  all  p      East 

his  professed   admiration  of  modernism,   he  is,  "    .                    i        tt.             x^           i 

after  all,  not  different  from  his  fellow-country-  The  writer  says  that  Viceroy  Yuan  does 

men  in  general,  whose  characteristic  traits  seem  not  scruple  to  employ  treachery   in   dealing 

to  be  egotism  and  selfishness.     Imbued  with  new  ^^.j^h  Japan,  which  is  but  too  willing  to  assist 

ideas    as    he    is,    Yuan    is    nevertheless    firmly  r'U'^^   :«   «„««,  ,,r«,r       "  J^A^^A    «.u«  ,r.v^^/^,* 

wedded  to  the  past.     Like  all  other  Chinese,  the  V''^"^  m  every  way          Indeed,  the  viceroy 

illustrious  viceroy  is  conservative  at  heart  and  does  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the  tact 

ridiculously  proud  of  his  own  country,  cherish-  that  the  Japanese  are  far  less  experienced  in 

ing  contempt  for  all  foreign  nations.    Moreover,  aiplomacy    than    are    the    Russians."      The 

Z^::Z/;rtncip^e'':r  ZIT:^' tT^Ti^^X  w^ter  predicts  that  upon   the  death. of  the 

apparently  a  friend  of  Japan,  but  who  can  fore-  Empress  Dowager  the  Celestial  hmpire  will 

tell   what   he   will   be   to-morrow?    When    the  once  again  become  convulsed  with  uprisings 

present  Emperor  of  China  declared  his  inten-  ^nj  insurrections.     The  regeneration  of  that 

tion  to  adopt  reform  measures  advocated  by  a  -u   ^j ♦* u^  k»i:^.,^o.    ;o  «^,.r  «o  f«^ 

coterie  of  radical  reformers.  Yuan's  attitude  to-  moribund  nation,  he  believes,  is  now  as  far 

ward  the  movement  was  apparently  so  sympa-  O"  3S  ever. 


FRANCE'S    PUNITIVE    EXPEDITION   AGAINST  MOROCCO. 

TTHE  assassination  of  Dr.  Mauchamp  and  conquest  of  Morocco  would  be  accomplished 

the  occupation  of  Ujda  by  the  French  in  a  short  time;  but  civilization  is  obliged  by 

are  treated  of  in  an  article  in  Hojaf:  Selectas  its  very  nature  to  have  recourse  to  threats  and 

(Madrid).    The  writer,  alluding  to  present  warnings  rather  than  to  acts  of  violence, 
conditions  in  Morocco,  says:  The  writer  looks  upon  the  assassination  of 

Dr.  Mauchamp  as  a  striking  instance  of  the 

We  must  strictly  distinguish  between  the  atti-  ^-^^^  incurred  by  all  Europeans  in  Morocco, 

tude  of  forced  submission  assumed  by  the  Mo-  ^^,  .  ^  •j^-n/r         ii_^u 

roccan  authorities  in  reference  to  the  moral  pro-  ^  "p  .crime  was  committed  at  Marrakesh,  the 

tectorate  of  Europe  and  the  resistance,  passive  political   capital    of    the   country.      The    im- 

to-day,  but  which  will  perhaps  become  active  to-  mediate  cause  was  peculiar  and  characteristic, 
morrow,    of   the   masses   of   the   people,   of   the 

fanatical  majority^  to  Christian  interference  in  The  crime  is  attributed  to  a  brutal  outburst 
the  African  domains  of  the  Koran.  This  ren-  of  fanaticism  caused  by  preparations  for  the  in- 
ders  merely  nominal  and  inefficacious  the  sov-  stallment  of  an  apparatus  for  wireless  teleg- 
ereignty  of  the  Emperor.  Roghi  and  Raisuli  are  raphy.  When  the  Moors  saw  that  Dr.  Mau- 
two  armed  and  still  unconquered  protests  against  champ  had  raised  a  small  mast  upon  the  roof  of 
the  official  complacency  of  Mohammed  Torres,  his  house,  they  believed  that  it  had  to  do  with 
Sooner  or  later  these  opposing  tendencies,  which  some  diabolical  invention ;  and,  in  their  excited 
have  only  skirmished  with  one  another  in  North  fanaticism,  they  pulled  down  the  house  and 
Africa,  will  meet  face  to  face  in  internecine  killed  the  unfortunate  doctor  before  he  could  de- 
conflict,  fend  himself. 

All    these    difficulties,   however,    will    not        The  French  Government  acted  quickly  and 

avail  to  retard  the  progress  of  events.     Com-  decisively.     They   required   immediate  satis- 

mercial    interests    are    paramount,    and    the  faction  of  the  demands  which   had   already 

Moroccans  must  yield,  in  the  same  way  as  been  made  for  Injuries  suffered  by  French 

all  other  peoples  of  inferior  civilization,  to  subjects,  and  the  punishment  of  the  assassins 

the  inevitable  law  of  progress.     If  Europe  of  Dr.  Mauchamp  as  well  as  the  payment  of 

were  less  highly  civilized,  or  if  the  powers  an  indemnity  to  his  family.    It  was  generally 

<X)uld  come  to  an  amicable  understanding,  the  admitted  that,  in  this  matter,  France  was  dc- 
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fending  European   interests  as  well  as  her  might  claim  under  similar  circumstances,  and 

own.     On  the  29th  of  March,  the  French  he  says  in  conclusion: 

troops  under  General  Liautey  occupied  the  j^^^  common  interests  of  Europe  and  of  the 
city  of  Ujda,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  civilized  world  require  that  the  lives  and  prop- 
Algerian  frontier,  without  a  shot  being  fired,  erty  of  Europeans  in  Morocco  shall  not  be  at  the 
The  city  contains  about  lO,CXX)  inhabitants,  mercy  of  fanatical  mobs  and  shall  not  become  the 

««j    «uu«,.«u  ^f  i;*.«.i«  ^4. *««;^  :^^ «.««^«  prey  of  wandering  tribes.     Ihere  must  be  laws 

and,  although  of  little  strategic  importance  ^^/^ourts  and  a  public  authority  strong  enough 

has  considerable  value  from  a  commercial  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  en- 
standpoint,  as  it  is  the  principal  market  for  forcement  of  the  laws.  Foreign  intervention  is 
the  trade  of  the  surrounding  Kabyles.  "ever  necessary  where  the  public  authorities  are 

The  writer  loolc*;  imnn  the  French  occnna-  ^^^^^  *°  punish  assassins ;  but  when,  as  in  Mo- 

1  ne  H  riter  looks  upon  tne  r  rencn  occupa  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  authorities  view  with  a  certain  com- 

tion  as  merely  the  seizure  ot  a  guaranty,  as  a  piacency  the  excesses  of  fanatics,  then  interven- 

kind .  of   hostage,  such  as   any  other  power  tion  becomes  both  necessary  and  just. 


SAN   DOMINGO'S   FINANCES. 

LJAVING  been  requested  on  March  24,  agreement  with  the  Amsterdam  firm  that  it 

1905,  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo  and  might  collect  all  import  and  export  duties 

investigate   its  financial  condition  by  Presi-  during  the  life  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  loan 

dent  Roosevelt,  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  of  £770,000,  was  executed.     In    1892   the 

of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  details  the  re-  rights  and  obligations  of  Westendorp  &  Co. 

suit  of  his  researches  through  many  months,  were  acquired   by  the  "  San   Domingo  Im- 

in  an  illuminating  article  in  the  Quarterly  provement    Company,    of    New   York,"    by 

Journal  of  Economics  for  May.    A  more  dis-  transfer,  confirmed  by  the  Dominican  Con- 

tressing  record  of  financial  mismanagement  gress  on  March  24,  1893. 

than   that  exhibited   by   San   Domingo  and  Between  1888  and  1898  seven  bond  issues 

made  plain  by  Professor  Hollander  has  rarely  were  emitted  to  discharge  floating  debts  and 

been  encountered.  quiet  indemnity  claims.  On  January  i,  1905, 

Thirty-five  years  is  the  period  covered  by  the  republic's  public  indebtedness  amounted 
the  wildcat  methods  discussed,  and  this  he  to  $32^560,459,  including  interest.  All  these 
divides  into  three  periods:  From  1867  to  loans  represented  purposes  to  which  the 
1887,  the  genesis  of  the  debt;  from  1888  to  money  was  rarely  applied.  "  Cut- throat 
1897,  the  period  of  bond  issues,  and  there-  terms,  prodigal  waste,  and  unchecked  pro- 
after,  the  period  of  floating-debt  accumula-  cedure  "  marked  every  one  of  them.  Heu- 
tion.  At  the  outset  the  national  debt  approx-  reaux's  financial  policy  was  "  a  mixture  of  a 
imated  $1,500,000,  largely  of  doubtful  char-  degenerate's  cunning  and  a  bankrupt's  reck- 
acter.  A  bond  issue  in  1869,  known  as  the  lessness,"  and  his  successors  were  no  better. 
**  Hartmont  Loan,"  appeared  in  the  sum  of  Indeed,  Professor  Hollander  says  of  them: 
£757,000,  and  this  was  sold  to  the  public  at  *'  Each  successive  dictator  inclined  to  become 
rates  ranging  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  a  more  necessitous  and  a  more  reckless  bor- 
Through  fraud,  neglect,  or  deliberate  defal-  rower,  and  each  new  advance  was  obtained 
cation,  however,  "  only  £38,095  was  received  upon  harsher  terms.  The  nominal  rate  of 
and  accounted  for  by  the  Dominican  Gov-  interest  was  rarely  less  than  2  per  cent,  a 
crnment."  Three  years  later,  in  1872,  "  the  month,  and  with  respect  to  funds  or  values 
loan  went  into  default."  actually  received  several  times  that  rate." 

From  1872  to  1880  the  floating  debt  large-  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  Italian  and 

ly  accumulated  through  unpaid  salaries,  revo-  French  governments,  in  the  interest  of  the 

lutionary  damage  claims,  treasury  bills  given  claims  of  their  citizen  creditors  against  San 

for  war  supplies,  and  debts  contracted  by  the  Domingo,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis, 

government  for  current  expenses.     Interest  and    early   in    1905    the   United    States   in- 

on  these  items  was  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  a  tervened.      President    Roosevelt    had    said: 

month.     The  island's  bonded  debt  in   1888  "Those  who  profit  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

was  $3,850,000,  while  its  floating  debt  was  must  accept  certain  responsibilities  along  with 

somewhat  uncertain.    Then  it  was  that  the  the  rights  which  it  confers,"  and  this  served 

Westendorp    caja    de    recaudacion,    or    an  as  a  premise  for  American  intervention.    But 
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to  contract  larger  credits.    A  new  spirit  was  republic.     He  came  to  the  United  States  in 

infused  everywhere  in  San  Domingo.     This  the  latter  part  of  June,  1906,  and  made  cef- 

led  to  amazing  increases  in  the  customs  re-  tain  financial  arrangements  in  harmony  with 

ceipts.     In  1906  the  gross  returns  were  $3,-  the  adjustment  plans  aforementioned.     On 

191,916.59,  against  $2,223,324.51  for  1905,  January  5,  1907,  a  sufficient  number  of  cred- 

and  $1,852,209.54  for  1904, — an  increase  of  itors  having  assented  to  the  proposed  measure 

44  per  cent,  over  1905  and  72  per  cent,  over  of  adjustment,  a  new  convention  was  neces- 

1904-  sary,  and,  on  February  8,  1907,  this  received 

With  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  in-  the  signatures  of  the   respective  plenipoten- 

terim  arrangement,  and  assured  of  the  good  tiaries  at  Santo  Domingo  City.     This  was 

offices  of  our  Government,  the  President  of  ratified,    with    but    a    single    unimportant 

the    Dominican    Republic    appointed    Senor  change,  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  Feb- 

Federico  Velazquez,  Minister  of  Finance  and  ruary  25,  and  now  awaits  the  approval  of  the 

Commerce,  a  special  commissioner  for  the  ad-  Dominican    Congress    to    become    effective, 

justment  of  the  financial   difficulties  of  the  Its  principal  provisions  are  given  supra. 


LINNAEUS,   AFTER    TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

TOURING  the  month  of  May  all  Sweden  highly  reputed  University  of  Harderwijk. 
joined  hands,  with  rarely  witnessed  Having  received  degree  and  diploma  as  doc- 
unanimity,  in  observing  the  two-hundredth  lor  of  medicine,  he  turned  to  Amsterdam  in 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Carl  von  Linne,  search  of  a  publisher.  The  quest  was  speedily 
better  known  to  the  English-speaking  world  brought  to  a  favorable  issue,  and  in  quick 
by  the  name  Linnxus,  the  father  of  modern  succession  the  far-famed  Dutch  presses  turned 
botany,  the  story  of  whose  life  is  retold  in  out  a  half  dozen  of  bulky  folio  volumes  with 
articles  appearing  in  Ord  och  Bild  (Stock-  Latin  titles  of  unprecedented  directness  and 
holm)  and  Samtiden  (Christiania).  simplicity. 

Before  he  was  thirty  Linnseus  had  brought        As  work  after  work  issued  into  light,  the 

into  final  shape  his  system  of  classification  world  of  science  held  its  breath.    Their  ccn- 

and  nomenclature,  describing  flowers  and  ani-  tents  was  revolutionary. 

mals  and  minerals  in  a  way  wholly  new  to  His  views  and  theories  and  systems  "  upset  ai; 

science, — a  wav  that  is  our  way  to-day  and  that  botany/'  as  one  ancient  bigwig  put  it.     But  the 

recentlv  drew' from  a  noted  English  scientist  older  men  had  to  listen  and  learn  in  spite  of  their 

.1  ^  •    S -- *4.  *.k-*.  «<4.k       -     *    *. I         i.  1-,  *.  vanities  and   their   prejudices.     Reason   was   on 

the  judgment  that    the  greatest  and  most  last-  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^„^  S^^^^^     To  those  that  saw 

ing  service  which  Linna?us  rendered  both  to  more  deeply,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  given 

botany  and  zoology  lies  in  the  certainty  and  the  natural  sciences  the  instrument  wanted  above 

precision  which  he  introduced  into  the  art  of  a|l  ofj^r  things:  a  system  of  quick  and  reliable 

J        'u*       >»      A     u     J     1*.      '..u  /]  u«  classification     and     identification.      Botany    and 

describing.       As  he  dealt  with  flowers   so  he  ^^^,^gy  ^^^^  floundering  about  in  a  deluge  of 

dealt  with  men  and  their  manners  and  every  unclassified  facts  and  speculations  wholly  uncon- 
natural  phenomenon  that  came  under  his  ob-  nected  with  the  facts.  The  artificial  but  efficient 
servation.    Though  he  had  to  write  in  Latin,    system   of  Linn^us,   based   on   the  number   of 

the  old  phrases  and  philosophical  vaguenesses  S'leLding^uroT  ^"^J^  ^^^. 

were  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  in  their  place  But  he  did   more.    By  an   ingenious   device,— 

appeared  clear  and  concise  statements  of  what  a  mere  "  crochet "  some  called  it,  while  others 

his  senses  had  noted  and  his  mind  concluded,  "amed  it  a   "  trick/'— he  brought  complete  or- 

f\^  *k^4.  ^k««^-  ^«j-^«  ^^;*.«^-  ^o^«.o  oer    out    of    chaos.      Modern     science    knows 

On  that  change  niodern  science  rests.  ^^^^  .  ^^j^j^  „  ^„^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  .  ^^^  ^j„^^j_ 

But  to  find  a  publisher  in  Sweden  was  outof  ^^\    system    of    nomenclature."      Up    to    that 

the  question.    He  was  still  hesitating  whether  time  plants   and    animals   had  been   named  by 

he  should  try  his  luck  in  some  foreien  land  ^enus  only,  with  cumbersome  descriptions  added 

u        u     x^^^^^^^A  4.^  x«n   i^   !«.,«  ,.",;«.u   «.Ua  for   further   identification   of   the    species.     Lin- 

when  he  happened  to  fall  in  love  with  the  ^^^^  established  the  use  of  two  distinct  names. 

pretty  young  daughter  ot  a  government  sur-  one   for   the  genus   and   one    to   designate   the 

geon.    The  father  made  a  doctor's  degree  the  species.    It  was  as  simple  as  Columbus'  ^gg,  and 

price  of  his  consent.     Where  the  student  had  as  radical  in  its  results.    To  give  full  measure, 

vacillated  the  lover  acted  promptly.  In  17.5  '^:fi:.tttTalHsh:^e:ro"gVa^d1s*ofLfj^^^^^^^^ 
Lmnseus  went  to  Holland  to  pass  through  for  botany  and  zoology.  Those  grades,  includ- 
thc  necessary  examinations  at  the  small  but    ing  class,  order,  genus,  species,  and  variety,  arc 
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a  connection' that  it  was  left  to  a  later  day  to  mined  his  health  completely  at  last.  Melan- 
materialize.  He  wrote  descriptions  of  his  choly  and  pain  darkened  partly  his  final  years, 
travels,  using  his  native  Svvedish  to  the  sur-  but  to  the  very  end  it  remained  true,  that 
prise  and  disgust  of  his  learned  confreres,  however  much  he  was  admired,  he  was  loved 
Nothing  human  was  foreign  to  him,  nothing  still  more.  Not  long  before  death  came,  in 
or  nobody  too  humble  or  too  small  to  attract  1778,  he  wrote  with  trembling  hand  in  his 
his  attention.  While  thus  dividing  himself  diary,  using  the  third  person,  as  was  his  wont 
between  practical  and  more  abstract  pursuits,  in  speaking  of  himself : 
he  laid  the  basis  for  plant  morphology, — the  **  Linnaeus  limps ;  he  can  hardly  walk ;  his 
department  of  science  dealing  with  the  evolu-  speech  is  mumbling;  he  can  barely  write." 
tion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  plant ;  he  Thus,  to  the  last,  he  remained  the  keen  and 
founded  the  science  of  plant  geography,  and  impassive  observer,  applying  the  same  accu- 
he  tried  to  trace  the  unity  of  the  whole  or-  racy  of  observation  and  description  to  his 
ganic  world  which  Darwin  finally  estab-  own  symptoms  as  to  the  picturing  and  classi- 
lished.  From  the  lips  of  Linnaeus  fell  the  fications  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
famous  utterance:  "  Nature  makes  no  leaps."  doms, — in  other  words,  the  type  of  the  mod- 
The  strain  of  so  much  hard  work  under-  ern  man  of  science. 


SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  SPANISH  ELECTIONS. 

**TpHOSE  Spaniards  who,  in  the  march  dy,  though  not  in  humor,  the  action  of  the 

of    national    life,    show    something  President  of  Costa  Rica,  who,  immediately 

more    than    the    frivolity    and    indifference  upon  his  taking  office,  seized   the  five  men 

which  characterize  our  manner  since  the  war  who  had  been  his  rivals  for  the  Presidency 

with  North  America,  may  make  a  memoran-  and  sent  them  heavily  guarded  to  the  coast, 

dum  of  two  recent  events  of  unusual  impor-  where  they  were  put  aboard  ships  and  sent 

tance  from  which  may  be  drawn  lessons  and  into  exile.     The  above-quoted  article   from 

hopes   for   the   future, — the  meeting   which  For  Esos  Mundos,  speaking  of  the  late  elec- 

tcok  place  between  Alfonso  XIII.  and  Ed-  tions  in  Spain,  continues: 

ward  VTI.  at  Cartagena,  and  the  elections  The  daily  press  has  made  and  still  makes  long 

to  the  Cortes."  comments  on  the  elements  composing  the  new 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  noting  especially  the 

foregoing   bitter   paragaph   in   the  For  Esos  ""doubted  triumph  of  the  Conservatives,  the  ad- 

luitgwinfe    IU1I.1.VJ    poi«g«p*.     ..    c  ^                  ^  vantageous    position    of   the    Carlists,    who    for 

Mundos  (Madrid)  will  find  any  comtort  m  ^^ore  than  thirty  years  never  dreamed  of  having 

the  sort  of  interest  shown   in   the  elections  such  large  representation  in  the  Cortes,  and  the 

as  described  in  the  following  ingenuous  pas-  success  of  the  Catalonian  Solidarity,  which,  be- 

/     ^  4.k-  J3/^^^«  ..  TVT'^^-^r. .  tween  Republicans,  Carlists,  and  "  Catalanistas," 

sage  from  the  Blanco  y  Negro.  ^^j^^^  ^  J^i^^^i^^  '^^  thirty-eight  or  forty  votes, 

The  election  of  deputies  to  the  Cortes  was  ef-  while   in    the    last    Cortes    they   could    scarcely 

fected  Sunday  with  tranquillity  except  for  cer-  count  a  dozen  deputies  who  entertained  ideas  of 

tain  incidents,  one  of  which  escaped,  by  a  mir-  "  Catalanismus." 

acle.  from  having  the  gravest  consequences.    In  rj^i      7?.         /hjt    t  -ts                 1 

Section  11  of  the  district  of  Buena-vista,  estab-  iheLpoca  (Madrid)  quotes  short  extracts 

lished  in  the  Mint,  right  in  the  room  where  the  from  a  French  article  which  it  characterizes 

ballots  are  sorted,  one  of  the  Republican  super-  ^  showing  special  insight.     It  says: 
visors,   whom   the  president  had  several   times 

called  to  order  for  his  energetic  protests,  broke  Senor  Maura   is   the   only   leader  capable  of 

the  electoral  urn  and  discharged  a  revolver  in  grouping    under   his    flag   a   compact   majority, 

the  president's  face.  homogeneous  and  disciplined.     The  Liberals  lost 

_,,...               Ml-      >»              1         '1       1     •  largely  through  internal  dissensions  and   rival- 

This      tranquillity      was  also  violently  in  ^ies.    Their  silly  anti-clerical  policy  is  responsi- 

evidence  in   Barcelona,  w'here,  according  to  ble  for  the  rising  up  of  the  Catholic  element. 

the  Nuevo  Mundo '  I"  Congress  the  Conservatives  will  have  to  fight 

The  elections  had'a  sad  prelude.    One  night,  the   anti-dynastic   minority,   especially   the   Re- 

when  all   the  various  chiefs  of  the   Solidarity  P"bl.cans.     Happily,  the  popular,  y  of  the  young 

rmong  them  Senor  Salmeron  and  Senor  Cambl  "'°P?,'-ch  and  the  spontaneous   hberahsm   w.th 

Aiwjii}^  ni^ii.i  ^                         ^^.'^  .     ..  ^  ^^^  which  he  is  animated  are  sure  guaranties  of  the 

were  going  to  an  Sectoral  rneetmg  •"  the  pre-  ^            anti-monarchicd   attempt.    The 

cinct   of   Sans  Jhqr   were  shot  at,   and   Senor  overwhelming    victory     of     the     Conservatives 

Cambo  was  seriously  wounded.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  elections  are  the  result  of  popular 

These  strenuous  incidents  surpass  in  trage-  feeling.    When  the  voting  gives  258  Conserva- 
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OL'ABDt  -lU-n    my  Kooa  w<,m™.  you  can't  tight  Madba  ;  "  Grsolous ;    H 
here.      If  jou   rettlij  want  to  get  up  a  BcandBl  jou 

had  betler  go  anJ  take  part  In  the  scnsions  of  the  Li   Cirrfa:    "Ob,   doi 

CortMi."  that.     Mud  will  dry  off  si 

(Tbla  Is  the  «a;  the  cartoonist  of  Blanco  v  Htgro  (Mtdrld)  pictures  the  poBt-electloo  situation  In  Spain). 

tivM,  and  reduces  from  240  to  6s  the  number  of  taken  I'n  all  seriousness  and  not  at  all  as  an 

the  Liberals,  the  explanation  of  the  result  is  not  af.-mnr  tn  he  fimnv      Tt  snlt^  nf  ™;Hpn,-o  «, 

only  in  the  docility  of  the  electoral  body.    One  ^"cmpt  to  De  lunny.     It  spite  ot  evidence  to 

must  admit   that  it   manifests  the   true   public  '"c  contrary  in  his  case,  the  accompanying 

sentiment  cartoon  shows  that  some  such  accusations  are 

In  Spain  the  statement  that  the  elections  made  against  the  Conservative  leader,  Seiior 

are  always  in  favor  of  the  party  in  power  is  Maura. 


THE  SHORTEST  ROUTE   FROM   EUROPE  TO  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

CEVERAL  articles  have  recently  appeared  the  Pacific  and  Trans-Siberian  railroads  and 
in  the  Ateneo  Cientifico  y  Lilerario,  of  with  the  Suez  Canal.  The  English,  French, 
.Madrid,  in  reference  to  a  proposed  railway  and  German  steamships  now  require  twcnty- 
from  Dakar  in  French  Senegal  to  the  Straits  five  days  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Hamburg, 
of  Gibraltar.  Seiior  Manuel  Anton  y  Fer-  twenty-four  to  Southampton,  and  twenty- 
randiz  calls  attention  to  the  great  shortening  three  to  Bordeaux,  and  the  shortest  route 
i»f  the  time  required  for  the  voyage  between  from  South  America  to  Europe,  that  from 
Europe  and  South  America  which  would  re-  Pernambuco  in  Brazil  to  Lisbon,  requires 
cult  from  the  construction  of  this  railroad,  twelve  days.  Seiior  Ferrandlz  proceeds: 
anil  continues:  As  can  he  seen  on  the  map,  all  these  routes 
,,-,  ,  I  -  !■  J  1,  .1,  t,  ■ij:„„  „f  ,  «;i  follow  a  diagonal  course  from  Europe  to  South 
I  ii»  ran  lie  realized  by  the  b-'d'ng  of  a  rail-  ^^^,i„  ^f  however,  we  cast  our  eyes  down 
r-,ad  which,  slarimg  at  Ceula  shall  traverse  ,^  we  observe  that  ihe  lines  of  the  opp<v 
M..ro<v<,  fr.,m  north  to  south  through  the  most  ^j,^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^  forminTa 
Irvd  ,«.rti.,n  of  the  eountry,  and,  fol  owing  he  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  g^^^^^  i^  g^^^j,  8^^ 
4e«rl  aU,ng  the  coast,  shall  connect  ^t  San  Lu.s  ^^  y^^^^  j,,  Senegambia,  separating  the  At- 
will)  l.e  railway  already  bu.lt  by  the  French  i^n^ic  Ocean  into  two  great  divisions.  The  dis- 
U..m  (hat  place  to  Dakar,  a  fine  port,  protected  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
Ijy  tn\ic  Vrrile,  Pernambuco  and  Dakar,  is  only  1711  nautical 

The  undertaking,  in  the  opinion  of  this  "i"'"- 

writer,  can  be  compared  in  importance  with  The   writer   estimates  that   this   distance 
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could  be  traversed  In 
four  days  at  a  speed  of 
seventeen  knots  an  hour 
and  in  three  at  a  speed 
of  twenty-three  knots. 
The  distance  to  be  cov- 
ered on  the  proposed 
railroad  from  Dakar  to 
Ceuta  would  be  ap- 
proximately 1875  miles, 
which  might  require  a 
day  and  a  half  at  a 
speed  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  Allowing  one 
hour  for  the  crossing 
from  Ceuta  to  Alge- 
ciras,  and  eleven  hours 
for  the  375  miles  to 
Madrid,  by  way  of 
Cordova,  it  ^yould  take 
only  six  days  to  go  from 
Parnambuco  to  Madrid 
or  seven  days  to  Paris, 
while  at  present  the 
journey  occupies  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days.  At  a 
speed  of  twenty  knots 
an  hour  the  voyage 
from  Buenos  Ayrcs  to 
Dakar  would  require 
only  nine  days,  making 
twelve  days  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Paris, 
a  journey  which  it  now 
takes  twenty-five  days 
to  accomplish. 

In  an  earlier  number 
of  the  AUneo,  Senor 
Jose  Marva  treated  the 
same  question,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  ^| 

Morocco.  Alluding  to 
the  difficulties  which 
would  have  to  be  over- 
come in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  through  that  country,  this 
Spanish  writer  records  the  probable  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Morocco  in  these  words: 

The  Sultan  will  oppose  ihe  project  more  or 
less  openly,  because  he  well  knows  that  a  rail- 
road would  not  only  serve  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, but,  passing  through  the  heart  of  his  ter- 
ritory, it  could  easily  be  used  for  the  domination 
of  his  country  and  would  be  a  powerful  arm  in 
the  hands  of  the  foreign  powers.  Morocco  is 
still  rebellious  to  any  idea  of  civilization,  and 
Moorish  fanaticism  resists  all  progress,  and 
therefore  is  opposed  to  any  improvement  in  the 
means  of  communication.  It  is  very  possible 
that  at  the  botto'm  of  this  opposition  there  lies 


t  of  the  danger  which 


independer 


Mor 


Even  with  the  Sultan's  consent  and  aid  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  railroad 
would  present  great  difficulties.  The  tribes, 
many  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  re- 
volt, would  place  every  obstacle  in  the  way. 
For  they  would  fear  to  lose  their  quasi- 
independencc  should  their  hitherto  inaccessi- 
ble mountains  and  rivers  be  invaded  by  a 
railroad.  With  these,  as  well  as  with  other 
natural  and  political  problems,  France  will 
have  to  cope. 
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A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

PRESIDENT. 

PROFESSOR     ALOIS     BRANDL,     of  "s  through  the  college-fe?:  thus  do  the  inner- 

^       Strassburg.  a  noted  German  Anglicist.  --^  w^^ff  Cs'silrpro^tci^'lfver^ity.  who 

Visited  this  country  during  the  past  year  on  ^^^y  best  be  placed   upon  a  parallel  with   the 

the  occasion  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  cele-  president,  has  an  essentially  different  office;  he 

bration,  and  records  his  impressions  of  our  has  less  say,  but  also  less  care;  he  is  incom- 

university    system    in    ,\..    Deutsche    Rund-  Z^\Z^r.lZ^'Zlr^^^^'^^^.^^:;^^ 

schau.    He  came,  he  remarks,  solely  to  learn,  jiuermediary  and  not  an  authoritative  leader, 
not  to  describe,  but  received  so  many  oyer-        y^e    strongest    university    president    in 

whelmmg  impressions  that  he  had   to  free  America,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  is  the 

himself  by  giving  vent  to   them.     Though  president    of    Harvard,    Charles    William 

his  stay  was  brief,  he  had  exceptional  oppor-  ^^^^^     u  ^^^^,  ^^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^^  ^  ^  p^^^^ 

tunities  for  observation,  and  found  far  more  ^^^t   force  he  is' more   powerful   than   the 

occasion   for   praise   than   blame.     As   con-  President  of  the  Republic  himself." 
trasted  with  German  higher  education  he  re-       r„„,,^,h  ^.j,,  ^^^^  j^y  return  to  private  life, 

gards  that  of  the  United  btates  greatly  su-  ^^A  then  his  influence  will  be  rather  a  personal 

perior  in  the  attention  given  to  physical  and  one,  on   the  occasion  of  political  conventions; 

moral  development,  while  the  Germans  bend  l^ut  Eliot,  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  Harvard,  will 

their  efforts  almost  exclusively  upon  the  in-  ^e  a  controlling  force  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 

.-  1-1  TT£!Ju  u  nation  as  long  as  he  lives.     I  shall  attempt  to 

tellectual    side.       He    hnds,    too,    that    the  ^j-etch   in   a   few   strokes   this   remarkable   per- 

American  college  students, — and  the  English  sonality  who  has  demonstrated  in  so  signal  a 

as  well, — have  a  much  better  command  of  "-easure  what  can  be  made  of  the  office  of  presi- 

4.K«.v  i««rr,.or*«  4.v.««  «-V»«  i^^^-rv^or,  eM.rlorifc  r»^  dcnt.     At  thc  FrankHu  celebration  I  heard  him 

tneir  language  tnan  tne  ijerman  students  or  .  ...  u      k   ,.  w  a  r      •  i.  j- 

\    .         y      e^  .  .  e  J    u  ^"  ^  public  speech.     A  tall  hgure,  of  quiet  dig- 

theirs,  the  frequent  writing  of  essays  and  the  ^j^y .  ^  Low-Saxon  face,  with  a  mouth  and  chin 

debating  clubs  contributing  much  to  this  re-  of   American   energy;    thus   he   stepped   to   the 

suit.     On  the  other  hand,  the  uncertain  ten-  speaker's  desk,  from'  which  much  eloquence  had 

ure  and  slender  pay  of  the  professor's  elimi-  ^1^^?^^  been   directed  at  the  closely  thronged 

{^  y  '  -1  1  audience,  and  began  with  the  simple  theme, 
nate  in  a  measure  the.choicest  material,  other  -  pranklin  as  Printer,"  without  prefatory  re- 
callings  offering  far  more  brilliant  material  marks,  citing  at  once  some  biographical  facts, 
inducements.      It  would  be  difficult  to  give  He  emphasized  the  circumstance  that  Franklin 

in  a  brief  space  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wide  ^^^"^  the  very  outset  to  the  close  of  his  career 
n  y  ,               111            e         »               lu-u^sa  man  busied  himself  with  this  trade,  showed 

field  covered  by  the  professor  s  remarks,  but  attachment  to  and  preference  for  it.    Through 

we  reproduce  what  he  says  of  the  American  handling  the  press  he   was  led   to  authorship, 

university   president:  which,  in  keeping  with  its  origin,  was  turned  to 

the  directly  useful,  and  that  course  of  action  is 
He  must  be  a  strong  man  who  furthers  the  perceptible  even  in  his  most  deeply  meditated 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  institution  in  every  utterances  upon  education.  Franklin,  namely, 
respect.  He  is  responsible  to  the  trustees  alone,  designated  the  clear,  persuasive  use  of  one's  na- 
if complaints  are  made  to  them  against  him,  they  tive  tongue  as  the  pith  of  all  culture ;  starting 
must  be  able  to  say :  "  What  do  you  want  ?  He  with  that,  any  ancient  or  modern  language  might 
is  a  strong  man;  we  could  get  no  one  better;  at  need  be  readily  acquired.  In  this  way  Eliot 
we  shall  stick  to  him."  If  he  have  this  backing,  led  us  imperceptibly  to  the  most  important  edu- 
he  is  almost  unlimited  master  of  the  faculty,  and  cational  problem  of  our  time.  No  other  speaker 
can  dispose  of  removals  as  well  as  appointments  understood  so  well  to  draw  present  instruction 
with  a  freedom  such  as  with  us  no  minister  en-  from  old  Franklin.  In  a  few  sentences  he  gave 
joys,  no  monarch  employs.  Through  such  an  an  illuminat'ng  program.  But  so  little  did  he 
arrangement  of  dictators  the  American,  as  is  allow  himself  to  be  misled  into  enthusiastic 
well  known,  likes  to  counterbalance  the  freedom  exaggeration,  that  he  was  indeed  the  only  one 
of  his  constitution,  in  order  to  secure  effective  who  dared  the  role  of  critic  of  the  hero  of  the 
management.  The  head  of  the  Library  of  Con-  day.  and  that,  moreover,  with  a  remark  about 
gress  has  a  like  autocratic  sway  over  his  300  Franklin's  lack  of  nobility  as  regards  women. 
subordinates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  What,  finally,  he  lauded  in  Franklin's  natural 
the  president  stops  at  the  basis  of  the  university,  philosophy  are  evidently  his  own  aims :  absolute 
—  the  student-body.  Toward  them  he  usually  love  of  truth,  directness,  perseverance.  In  private 
displays  the  greatest  complaisance;  for  a  con-  intercourse  I  was  permitted  later  to  come  in 
siderable  falling  off  of  their  number,  even  nu-  somewhat  closer  contact  with  him  at  Harvard, 
merous  failures  at  examinations,  would  cast  a  He  is  no  late  riser;  it  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock 
shadow  upon  the  prospects  of  the  institution,  and  when  he  called  for  me  to  accompany  him  to  thc 
is  consequently  sought  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  fifteen  minutes'  religious  service  with  which  his 
possible.  Through  the  president  the  student  in  university,  too,  begins  the  day's  work.  When  he 
America  has  a  hand  upon  his  teacher,  as  with  became  president  every  student*  was  still  com- 
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pelled  to  attend;  he  made  attendance  optional,  derous    volumes,    etc.     Eliot    exercises    an    in- 

"The  hundred  young  people  who  come  of  their  fluence  within  the  limits  of  Harvard  and  far  bc- 

own  accord,"  he  remarked  to  me  on  entering  the  yond  evidently  not  because  he  aims  at  anything 

church,   **  rejoice   me   more   than   the   thousand  extraordinary  but  because  he  strives  for  what  is 

forced  ones  before."    While  a  hymn  was  being  rational  and  seeks  to  accomplish  it  through  the 

sung  I   looked  over  the  preface  of  the  hymn-  directest  means.     It  is  the  secret  of  all  success 

book;   Eliot,  noticing  it,  called  my  attention  to  in  practical  affairs, 

the  word   "  undenominational "   in   the   opening  j^           .              l     •    n                e        \ 

sentence,  to  the  inter-confessional  character  of  ^t  we  picture  the  influence  of  such  a  man 

the  religious   service,   that  is.    I   saw   how  the  extended  over  decades, — and  all  the  instruc- 

" strong  man  of  Harvard"  understands  how  to  tors   of    Harvard    are    Eliot^s    appointees, — 

respect  freedom  of  thought.    Still  later    at  his  continues  the  German  writer,  we  can  realize 

hospitable  board,  he  was  an  attentive  observer  ^        ,            ,              ,           ••./■*• 

and  left  the  speaking  substantially  to  the  others,  ^^  "^'^^^  ^  degree  the  universities  of  America 

who  all  seemed  desirous  to  stand  the  test  of  his  are  calculated  to  assume  the  complexion  of 

judgment.    Kut  all  the  more  did  I  hear,  in  his  their  presidents,  while  with  us  they  maintain 

absence,  of  his  activity :  how  he  had  raised  the  ^  historical  character, 
quality  and  compass  of  English   instruction,   m 

order  to  give  the  undergraduates  a  skillful  com-  This  is. perceptibly  connected  with  the  repub- 
mand  of  expression;  introduced  the  system  of  lican  form  of  government,  which,  strictly  speak- 
writing  daily  essays,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  ing,  signifies  not  the  dominion  of  all  but  of  the 
cost  it  involved  in  the  way  of  teachers  to  correct  strong.  This  vast,  unmonarchical  America  is 
them ;  how  he  had  established  a  closer  corre-  the  land  of  forceful  characters ;  they  spring  up 
spondence  between  the  university  and  the  higher  with  elemental  freedom  in  academic  as  well  as 
schools;  how  in  the  appointment  of  professors  in  economic  and  political  life;  that  is  the  spirit- 
he  is  more  intent  upon  securing  a  person  gifted  ual  importation  which  we  may  chiefly  look  for 
with  inward  fire  than  a  celebrity  boasting  pon-  from  the  other  side. 


polish  autonomy  and  "international 

complications;' 

T^HE  bill  providing  for  the  autonomy  of  cal  wisdom  and  moderation  adapted  to  the 

the    Kingdom   of    Poland    (ten    **  gov-  present  situation. 

ernments"   of    Russian-Poland)    was   intro-        No  point  was  advanced  in  the  bill  that 

duccd  Jn    the    recently    dissolved    Russian  could  be  regarded  as  an  aggression  upon  the 

Duma     by     the     Polish     group     on     April  reasonably  conceived  state  idea  of  the  Russian 

23,     with     the     motion     that     the     project  nation.     This  temperance  of  the  Poles  was 

be    referred     to     a    committee    of     thirty-  expressly  emphasized  by  two  well-known  St. 

three.  Petersburg     pubUcists,  —  Nestor-Svatkovsky 

In   introducing  its  bill  the  Polish   group  (in  tht  Russ)  and  Pantaleyev  (in  the  Tova- 

had  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve.     The  rishch)  :     The    bill    did    not    demand    for 

measure  had  to  be  the  declaration  of  the  po-  Poland  either  an  army,  or  a  monetary  and 

litical  demands  of  the  Polish  community  and  customs  separateness,  or  an  independent  penal 

at  the  same  time  to  stand  on  the  ground  of  code ;  it  restricted  itself  to  the  "  proximate 

the  real  political  situation.     That  is,  it  had  needs  of  a  self-active  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 

to  show  the  Duma  and  the  Russian  commun-  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  that  are  of  a  purely 

ity  that   the  granting  of  autonomy   to   the  internal  nature."  ^Nevertheless,  the  introduc- 

Kingdom  of  Poland  is  not  inadmissible  from  tion  of  the  bill  in  the  Duma  did  not  make  an 

the  point  of  view  of  the  real  interests  of  the  impression  favorable  to  the  Poles  in  the  Rus- 

Russian  state.    The  Poles  made  certain  con-  sian  press.     Organs  even  diametrically  oppo- 

cessions,  therefore.    They  recognized  certain  site  are  of  almost  one  voice  in  the  question  of 

prejudices  of  those  Russian  parties  on  whose  Polish  autonomy;  the  organ  of  the  Constitu- 

support   they  counted,  but  understood   that  tional  Democrats,  the  Rech,  is  in  almost  per- 

the  autonomous  statute  must  express  those  feet    tune    with    the    united    chorus   of    the 

demands  which  the  Polish  community  regards  Novoye    Vremya,   Rossia,  Sviet,   Kyevlanin, 

as  necessary.     The  Polish  group  understood  and  others. 

that  it  was  impossible  to  demand  more,  and        Opposition  to  the  Polish  demands  had  been 

that  it  was  impossible  to  demand  less.   Hence,  expected  from  the  Conservatives,  but  not  from 

the  Polish  community,  without  difference  of  the   Constitutional    Democrats,   who   in   the 

parties,  has  expressed    its  sincere  satisfaction  electoral  campaigns  had  included  the  demand 

with  the  bill,  regarding  it  as  an  act  of  politi-  of  the  autonomy  of  Poland  as  a  plank  in  their 
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platform.      Yet    an    article    in    the    Rech  the  "  Cadets "  dear,  was  shown  in  the  late 

passed  censure  on  the  Polish  bill.     It  found  Duma,    when    the   Poles   cast   the   deciding 

fault   with    the   project   as   being   based   on  votes  that  enabled  the  Social  Democrats  to 

the   principle   of    federation,    instead    of   on  obtain  the  adoption,  against  the  votes  of  the 

the   principle   of   provincial   autonomy;   and  Constitutional  Democrats  and  of  the  Right, 

it  opined  that  the  bill,  in  its  original  form,  of  Tzeretelli*s  interpellation  concerning  the 

had    no    chance    of    being    adopted.      The  repressive    measures    employed    by    General 

**  Cadet "    organ    concluded    its    arguments  Drachevsky,     prefect     of     St.     Petersburg, 

against  the  project  w^'th   the  assertion   that  against  the  workmen.    This  vote  revealed  the 

the   adoption   of  the  bill   would   entail   the  startling  fact  that  the  Poles  held  the  balance 

dissolution  of  the  Dumrf  and  even   interna-  of  power  in  the  Duma,  and  that  without  the 

tional  complications.  Polish   votes   the   Constitutional    Democrats 

The  neighbors  of  the  Russian  state  that  are  were  powerless, 

most  closely  concerned  in  the  reform  of  the  The  bill  of  Polish  autonomy  consisted  of 

constitution  of  the  empire  are  Austria-Hun-  twenty-four  articles.      It  provided   that   the 

gary  and  Germany.     Austria-Hungary,  **  St.  Kingdom  of  Poland,  a  country  constituting, 

Gr."  points  out  (writing  in  the  Tygodnik  II-  within  the  limits  established  in  1815,  an  in- 

lustrowany,  of  Warsaw),  is  not  devoid  in  its  separable  part  of  the  Russian  state,  should  be 

policy  of   Polish   and   Hungarian   influences  governed  in  its  internal  affairs  by  means  of 

which   enjoin   on   the   Ministry   of   Foreign  separate  institutions  on  thfe  principle  of  sepa- 

Affairs  the  observance  of  a  favorable  attitude  rate  legislation.     Fpr  the  internal  affairs  of 

toward   the  Poles.     Moreover,  the  quickest  the  kingdom  there  were  to  be  a  separate  Diet, 

possible  restoration  of  order  in  Russian-Po-  treasury,    budget,    an    administrative    body, 

land  is  in  the  interest  of  Austria  on  account  with  a  viceroy  at  the  head,  judicial  institu- 

of  the  vicinity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  to  tions,  with  a  Senate,  and  a  Secretary  of  State 

Galicia.     The  anarchy  in  Russian-Poland  is  for  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  to 

already  stealing  across  the  cordon,  and  the  have  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Vienna  authorities  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  ^o  the  competency  of  the  Diet  there  is  subject 

tranquillity  in  Russian-Poland  can  be  secured  legislation  concerning  the  needs  of  the  kingdom, 

only  by  autonomy.     In  the  consciousness  of  as  the  imposing  of  all  kinds  of  taxes,  wiUi  the 

her  own   interest,  therefore,  Austria  should  exception  of  excises  and  customs;  the  discussion 

ciinnort   fhp    Pnli'^h   rlpmanrlc       Rnf  PriiQQi'a  >  .  ^"^  annual  budget  of  the  kingdom;  and  the 

support  the  mish  demands,     but  I'russia.  discussion  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  admin- 

Prussia  s  policy  with  respect  to  the  Poles  is  istration  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  competency 
known  only  too  well,  observes  "  St.  Gr."  of  the  Diet  are  excluded  all  affairs  of  the  em- 
Russian  journals  have  freshly  communicated  Pl^'^u^^,  ^^^  Emperor's  civil  list;  the  affairs  of 
even  the  details  of  the  strenuous  diplomatic  1^h?/.vv   .T  Church;  foreign  affairs;  the  army 

J   .     c^    r>  ^      u                •     .  ^""  navy,  as  well  as  all  Imes  of  communication 

action  commenced  in  bt.  Petersburg  against  belonging  to  the  departments  of  war  and  navy; 

Polish  autonomy  by  Berlin  circles.   The  Ger-  the   currency;   customs   and   excise   legislation; 

man  Emperor  recognizes,  according  to  "  N.  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  legislation;  pbs- 

W."  (in  the  St.  Petersburg  Russ),  that  even  !!,i*^^^^.'^P^'  telephone,  and  railroad  tariffs  for 
*u  u  ^u  t)  •  r^  /  u  ij  ^  communication  with  Russia  and  foreign  coun- 
though  the  Russian  Government  should  not  tries;  penal  legislation  in  the  subjects  of  revolt 
sanction  a  bill  of  Polish  autonomy  passed  by  against  the  supreme  authority,  treason,  riots; 
the  Duma,  the  very  adoption  of  such  a  bill  violation  of  regulations  of  military  service;  vio- 
by  the  Russian  Parliament  might  invest  the  ^^*^°"  °^  quarantine,  customs,  excise,  postal,  tele- 
struggle  of  the  Poles  for  political  rights  with  aTd^obhSiont''  "'  '  '  '""^'"'^  ^'''"' 
a  character  completely  different  from  that  The  Diet  is'  to  assemble  annually  in  War- 
which  it  has  hitherto  had, — a  character  in  saw  on  the  order  of  the  Emperor  countersigned 
the   highest   degree   undesirable   for  Prussia.  V  ^^^  I^^inister-Secretary  of  State  for  the  king- 

If  discussion  of  Polish  autonomy  be  excluded  ii^lu^   Km  '  !Z"Z1^  'I  ^^J^'n^^  ^'''''*  .^^'^ 

I           if.jT-k             1           Ml  111*  months.     Bills   adopted   by   the   Diet  are  to  be 

from  the  third  Duma,  that  will  be  the  doing,  presented  to  the  Emperor  for  his  sanction  by  the 

according  to  this  Russ  writer,  of  the  German  Secretary  of  the  State  for  the  Kingdom.    The 

Emperor.     It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^'^  ^^  ^l  elected  by  universal,  equal,  di- 

tn  rf^nr^Ui^n*-  fKn«-  ,,-V.o«   *u«  P^i.'oU   ^^r...r.  ;«  ^^^*'  ^^^  sccfct  ballot.     Thc  kingdom  is  to  par- 

to  recollect  that  when  the  Polish  group  in-  ^j^jp^^,  j^  ^he  imperial  Pariiament  through  Vep- 

troduced    its    bill,    Deputy    Purishkievich,    a  resentatives  elected  on  the  same  basis  as  those 

"  True     Russian,"     cried  :      "  What    would  of  the  population  of  the  empire.    Conflicts  aris- 

Catherine  the  Great,   Frederick  the  Great,  1"^  between  the  imperial  institutions  on  Ihe  one 

and  Maria  Theresa  say  of  this  ?  "  ^^^  ^^i^To^^^'^MrXZ'  dti&  t'i 

1  hat  their  recreancy  to  the  Poles  may  cost  standing  commission  composed  of  a  president 
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appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  one  year  and  Lithuanian,  Little  Russian,  and  Russian  minori- 
twelve  members  chosen  by  the  imperial  Parlia-  ties  to  their  languages  in  courts,  schools,  etc., 
ment  and  twelve  chosen  by  the  Diet  of  the  King-  will  be  secured  by  the  first  Diet.  The  further 
dom ;  these  members  to  be  chosen  at  the  be- .  articles  describe  the  relation  of  the  viceroy  to 
ginning  of  each  session  of  the  legislative  bodies,  the  Diet;  the  executive  authority  in  the  king- 
All  the  internal  functions  of  the  legislative,  judi-  dom;  the  position  of  the  Minister-Secretary 
cial,  and  administrative  authorities  and  of  the  of  State  for  the  Kingdom,  who  is  to  be 
governmental  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  in  the  manner  pre- 
the  instruction  in  those  educational  institutions,  scribed  for  the  appointing  of  ministers,  from 
are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Polish  language ;  for  among  the  Polish  citizens  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
communication  with  the  imperial  offices  the  Rus-  judicial  system;  the  method  of  self-govern- 
sian  language  is  to  be  used.     The  rights  of  the  ment,  etc. 


WHY  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  ARE  DIFFERENT. 

PERHAPS  few  Americans  have  ever  really  ments  to  put  high  taxes  on  such  articles,  and 

^        stopped  to  think  why  North  and  South  ^^^^'^^  ^0""^  itself  hopelessly  over-productive  of 

.         .     ^^  II-  •     11     j-£c  a  commoditv  Which  nobody  wanted. 

America  are  so  strangely,  diametrically  dilter- 

ent.  It  is  true  that  part  of  South  America  The  real  great  •difficulty,  however,  with 
is  tropical,  but  there  are  vast  territories  South  America  has  always  been  the  impossi- 
vvhere  the  climate  and  soil  are  almost  identi-  bility  of  "  getting  together."  Distances  are 
cal  with  our  middle  and  southern  West,  enormous,  population  scattered,  and  physical 
Why  is  it  that  the  civilization  is  now  so  dif-  obstacles  like  malarious  forests  or  impassable 
ferent,  and  why  have  the  industrial  interests  mountain  ranges  abound.  In  order  to  over- 
of  the  southern  continent  been  so  slow  in  de-  come  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  borrow 
veloping?  Signor  S.  L.  Racca  (in  an  article  great  sums  of  money  from  European  bankers 
in  the  Rivista  d' Italia,  of  Rome)  goes  back  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  which,  put 
to  the  very  beginning  of  things  to  account  in  over  many  localities  when  the  demand 
for  it.  was  not  sufficient,  have  not  been  profitable. 
The  early  settlers  in  South  America,  he  Added  to  this  have  been  the  constantly  flue- 
reminds  us,  wxre  gold-seekers,  pure  and  sim-  tuating  currency,  which  at  one  time  reduced 
pie.  Although  they  entered  South  America  Brazil  almost  to  bankruptcy,  and  a  popula- 
a  century  before  North  America  began  to  be  tion  neither  amicable  nor  homogeneous.  The 
settled,  instead  of  .being  a  hundred  years  author  of  the  article  says  that  a  marvelously 
ahead  of  the  new  settlements  they  were  a  rich  soil  and  a  climate  eminently  suited  for 
century  behind  them:  for  their  one  aim  had  agriculture  can  accomplish  little  against  such 
been  to  exploit  their  conquest,  to  extract  the  obstacles  and  such  a  history,  and  that  for  a 
largest  possible  amount  of  gold  for  the  least  great  many  years  to  come  South  America 
possible  expenditure  of  effort  and  for  the  will  be  helplessly  dependent  upon  European 
shortest  possible  stay  in  the  new  country.  capital. 

This    process    continued    uninterruptedly,    no  j^  Brazil  the  people  do  not  seem  able  to  learn 

agriculture    being   practiced   save   a   very   little  f^om  ^heir  most  disastrous  mistakes,  and  go  on 

done    by    slave-labor,    until    the    period    o^    the  y^^^  ^fter  >ear  putting  all  their  eggs  into  one 

struggle    for   independence   from    Spain.     After  basket,  producing  coffee  and  nothing  else,  and 

heroic  efforrs  the  patriots  found  themselves  free  losing  everything  if  over-production  brings  down 

and  independent,  but  masters  of  an  empty  house,  ^he    cost    of    that    commodity.     Exports    from 

in  a  continent  stripped  of  all  its  natural  wealth  Brazil  are  increasing,  but  imports  (which  repre- 

of  minerals,  with  a  population  not  only  unpre-  sent  the  acquisitive  value  of  the  country)   have 

pared  for  self-government  but  wholly  ignorant  gong  back   a   little   during   the   last   twenty-five 

of  agriculture.     With  such  conditions  it  is  only  y^ars.     In  addition,  there  is  a  marked  tendency 

natural    that   long  periods   of   black   depression  ^o  import  only  the  cheapest  grade  of  every  va- 

followed.     Every  element  of  industrial  advance  rje^y  of  article, 
had    to   be    manufactured    from   the   beginning. 

Their   very  independence   from   Europe  was   a  -phe  experience  of  Brazil  is  analogous  to 

commercial  disadvantage  to  them  in  some  cases.  ,           ,    A^rr«r,«.;««    o«„^   *Uo«.   f-^r«   T  ^^c«.Kr 

As    long   as    Brazil    was    a   part    of    Portugal,  ^^^}  of  Argentina,  save  that  from  a  costly 

Brazilian  coffee,  sugar,  and  chocolate  entered  and  oftentimes  disastrous  attempt  to  bring 
Portugal  freely  and  circulated  from  there  over  all  parts  of  the  country  within  reach  of  the 
ai;  southern  Europe.    Once  freed    this  advan-  ^.^^tef,  there  does  remain  a  network  of  rail- 

Xer^J^rkeV"'^^^^^^^^^^  Na'   roads,  which  will  be  of  value  later,  although 

poleonic  period  had  forced  European  govern-   now  they  often  traverse  great  tracts  of  wholly 
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uninhabited  land.     For  a  time  there  was  a  American  ports,  and  since  the  actual  distance  of 

veritable  fever  of  English  investment  in  Ar-  ^?l^^^  j'   """  •^'"•^^^^'   ^'^i  ^u^'^^^u    ^^^^   ^Z  ^^5 

,  ^,        f  .,  ^      L  United  States,  it  is  natural  that  the  trade  should 

gentme    securities,    but    the    failure    of    the  continue  to  set  away  from  the  northern  republic. 

Baring  Bank  was  a   fatal  blow.     There   is,  That  this  condition  will   continue  is  shown  by 

however,  more  hope  here  than  in  many  other  tlie   very   slow    growth   in    variety   of   products 

inflated  and  burst  South  American  business  "Mentioned  ibove. 

enterprises.  The  climate  is  suitable  for  Euro-  On  the  west  coast,  where  the  financial  in- 
pean  immigration,  the  soil  can  raise  more  dependence  of  the  South  American  countries 
varied  crops,  and  the  people  have  fewer  of  is  in  sight,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
the  bitter  internal  rivalries  which  have  been  United  States  would  have  a  better  chance, 
such  a  clog  to  the  progress  of  other  countries  but  here  racial  feeling,  the  equidistance  from 
on  that  continent.  European  markets,  habit,  and  the  notorious 
Now  as  to  the  relation  of  all  this  to  com-  lack  of  adaptability  to  foreign  conditions  of 
merce  with  the  United  States:  in  the  first  American  merchants  are  all  elements  which 
place,  nearly  without  exception,  all  of  the  lead  this  European  sympathizer  to  predict 
banking  business  is  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  that  it  will  be  long  before  Uncle  Sam  will 
which  gives  a  great  advantage  to  European  dominate  in  commerce.  From  all  the  west- 
business  interests.  Second,  the  very  fact  that  ern  coast,  not  only  are  all  the  steamship  lines 
such  enormous  quantities  of  money  from  Eu-  European,  but  it  is  actually  a  more  direct 
rope  have  been  poured   in   there  has  drawn  route. 

the  attention  of  European   business  men  to        Still  the  great  republic  of  the  north  is  be- 

the  locality.  ginning  to  bestir  itself;  its  products  which 

The  ships  which  carry  cargoes  to  and  fro  are  compete  successfully  with  European  products 

almost  all  European,  and  American  ships  are  at  in  European  markets  have  only  to  be  known 

a   disadvantage,   since  they  must  either  take  a  to  succeed  in  South  America,  and  the  advan- 

return  cargo  to  Europe,  or    often,  return  to  the  ^  ^^^j^h  previous  occupation  give  to  Eu- 

United    States   with   empty   holds.      I  he  articles        ^  *^  ,  •  j    •        u 

which  are  most  exported  from  South  America  ropeans   must    not    be    overestimated   in    the 

are  those  on  which  there  is  a  very  large  duty  in  coming  commercial  struggle. 


SUGGESTION,   A    POWERFUL  FACTOR    IN    TREATING    THE 

SICK. 

IT   is   well   known,   says   the   Hollandrhe  the  disease  dreaded.     To  class  such  cases  with 

Revue,   that   gaping   is   as   infeaious   a.  ^^e  .mag.nary  sick  is  who  ly  erroneous.     There 

1        ^>'^»^««  ^    •-  «•-    fe  F     B  are    diseases    caiLsed    by    the    imagination;    but 

laughter.  these  are  quite  different  from  those  caused  by 

So,    too,    when    one    starts    coughing    in    any  suggestion, 

audience  he  is  instantly  followed  by  others.     A  .                                        * 

Russian  physician  relates  that,  at  an  appearance  yr.  Zechandelaer  cites  several  instances  of 

of  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Moscow,  in  "  La  Dame  this  power  of  suggestion.     Here  is  one : 

aux  Camelias,''  the  famous  actress,  in  the  dying  . 

scene,  suddenly  began  to  cough,  when  the  entire  A  hospital  physician  in  Paris,  in  the  hearing 

audience  was    thrown  into   similar   fits,   though  of  the  patient,   consulted   with   his  assistant  as 

just  before  the  silence  in  the  house  was   such  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  case.     Then, 

that  one  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  with  much  head  shaking,  he  said  to  the  patient: 

,-p,,      n             u                   J                      I  "  There  is   one  last  remedy ;   but   it  is  so  dan- 

1  he  Keyue  then  proceeds  to  quote  trom  a  gerous  that  I  hardly  dare  to  apply  it ;  but  if  you 

recent  article  by  Dr.  I.  Zechandelaer,  show-  have   courage   to   risk   it,   I   will   give  you   the 

ing  that  suggestion  proceeds  not  only  from  pilules    fulminantes.     It    is    my    last    recourse; 

one  mind  to  another,  but  even  from  material  ^"^  '^  '\  a  very  hazardous  one."     The  patient 

,  .                 1       i-              ry  1   »           1         •          £.  expressed    herself    ready    for    the    experiment. 

objects,  and   refers  to  Zolas  explanation  ot  p^^r  pilules   were  prescribed,   only   one   to  be 

kleptomania  as  being  caused  by  the  sight  of  taken  per  day.  The  next  day  the  woman  re- 
attractive  objects  displayed  on  counters  or  in  covered;  her  desire  for  a  cure  and  her  expecta- 
shop  windows.     We  quote :  ^^°"  ^^  ^^'^  marvelous  effect  of  the  pilules  had 

been  so  great  that,  as  she  hesitatingly  acknowl- 

Susceptibility  to  suggestion  is  one  of  the  fun-  edged,    she    had    taken    two    instead    of    one. 

damental     properties    of    the    human     soul,     a  shortly  after  which  she  had  felt  a  shock  as  if 

knowledge  and   comprehension   of   which   is   of  she  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  from  that 

the  first   importance   to   physicians   and   nurses,  moment  had  been  restored*    The  fulminant  pills 

Fear  of  a  disease  is  followed  by  an  attack  of  were  made  of  bread  crumbs. 
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Every  nurse  knows  that  in  some  cases  pow-  Many  a   timid  person  blushes   at  the  mere 

dered  sugar  is  as  efEective  in  producing  sleep  thought  of  appearing  in  a  large  company  (cor- 

iT-          T\     \T       T?  J       -.  11      L  puscular  change  under  the  mfluence  of  sugges- 

as  morphine.    Dr.  Van  Eeden  tells  of  an  ex-  tj^n) ;  the  thought  of  being  about  to  lose  her 

penment  made  in  a  hospital,  when  a  glass  of  child   causes  the  mother  to   shed   tears-  (lach- 

sweetened  water  was  given  to  each  of  the  rymal  secretion  by  suggestion) ;  the  suggestion 

hundred  patients,  after  which  the  report  was  ^^  delicious  food  makes  the  mouth  water ;  many 

J  *.k  *.  k        •  *  1                  ^-    u   J  iL             .  persons    are    attacked    with    diarrhea    through 

spread  that  by  mistake  an  emetic  had  been  put  ^^xxxi^iy.    In  short,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 

into    the   water.      Thereupon   no   less   than  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  secretor  and  motor 

eighty    of    the    number    were    taken    with  functions  of  numerous  organs  may  be  affected 

vomiting.  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  suggestion. 

Marvelous  also,  and  yet  comprehensible.  To  make  suggestion  eflFective  two  things 

are  the  cures  performed  by  suggestion.     Dr.  are  required :   Undivided  attention   and  be- 

Zechandelaer  claims   to   have   seen   cripples  lieving  expectation, — in  other  words,   faith, 

throwing  away  their  crutches  and  walking.  The  faith-cures  which  have  taken  place  in  all 

merely  upon  the  doctor  telling  them,  with  a  ages  furnish   constantly   recurring  proof  of 

loud  voice  and  penetrating  look,  that  they  the  marvelous  power  of  faith.    "  Upon  it  are 

could  walk.     He  relates,  too,  a  t>^pical  case  base^  the  therapeutic  value  of  talismans  and 

that  happened  in  the  practice  of  Prince  A.  amulets,  of  galvanic  crosses,  electric  belts,  the 

von    Hohenlohe,    a   noted   physician    in    the  pellets  and  minute  solutions  of  homeopathy, 

early  '20's  of  the  nineteenth  century.     One  of    the   hydrotherapeutic   and    pharmaceutic 

day  a  peasant  called  upon  him  who  had  lost  remedies  of  our  day." 

the  power  of  speech.     The  prince,  wishing  Dr.  Zechandelaer,  therefore,  regards  sug- 

first  to  examine  the  man's  general  condition,  gestlon  as  one  of  the  most  eflFective  expedients 

put  the  thermometer  into  the  patient's  mouth  at  the  command  of  both  physicians  and  nurses, 

to  get  his  temperature.     The  peasant,  sup-  In  his  opinion,  the  nurse  should  be  as  fully 

posing  this  to  be  the  instrument  intended  to  acquainted  with  this  power  as  the  physician ; 

cure  him,  instantly  recovered  his  voice,  and  and  the  doctor  who  is  not  aware  of  the  great 

retained  it  during  life.  suggestive  value  of  his  words  and  manner  of 

In  what  way  may  we  suppose  that  sug-  acting  during  the  treatment  of  a  case  is,  ac- 

gestion    operates?     We   know   that   mental  cording  to  him,  not  a  .good  physician.    And 

suggestions     may     greatly     aflFect     physical  what  is  true  of  him  is  equally  true  of  the 

processes.  nurse. 


IS  LITERATURE   DYING? 

TpHAT  great  writers  disappear  and  leave  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  are 

no  worthy  successors  behind  them,  that  survivals.     One  great  writer  only,  Tolstoi, 

the  twentieth  century,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  survives,  and  Tolstoi  physically  belongs  to 

is  in  the  old  sense  of  words  unimaginative,  the  Old  World,  while  temperamentally  he  is 

preferring  facts  to  fancies  and  exalting  sub-  even  older  still.    He  had  nothing  in  common 

stance  over  form, — these  are  truths  which  with  the  nineteenth  century,  except  the  acci- 

are  perceived  by  the  most  superficial  observer,  dent  of  birth. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  the  way  the  situation  is       jje  is  often  called  a  Socialist,  and  Socialism 

sketched  by  Herbert  Paul,  the  eminent  Eng-  is  supposed  to  be  new.    Socialism  is  not  new, 

lish  critic  and  historian,  in  an  article  in  the  and  Tolstoi  is  not  correctly  described  as  a  So- 

r»^^#^«.A-r»-^^«    J?^<r.;^f.       Mni-  tViof  «r#.  VioxrP  cialist.     Hc  IS  a  primitive  Christian,  born  out  of 

Contemporary  Review.     Not  that  we  have  ^^^  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^i;^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  j^^^_ 

lost  our  command  of  literary  form,  says  Mr.  dinger  of  the  future.    As  a  man  of  pre-eminent 

Paul.     The  decline  of  literature  cannot  be  and  incontestable  genius,  he  belongs  to  the  ages, 

due  to  any  want  of  verbal  clothing.     "  It  not  to  the  age.    No  other  novelist  has  quite  such 

miict  hp  rnnnprfpd  wi'fb  «nmp  nhjKSP    nerma-  ^  POwer  of  crowding  his  pages  with  perfectly 

must  be  connected  witn  some  pnase,  perma  u^^jstai^j^ble  characters,  all  different,  all  con- 

nent  or  ephemeral,  ot  the  human  mind.  sistent,  each  as  finished  as  any  solitary  portrait. 

After   trenchantly  criticising  the  literary  The  art  of  "Anna  Karenina"  is  consummate. 

production  of  Europe  and  America  during  The  moral  force  of  "  Resurrection,"  the  beauty 

recent  ycai.  as  being  without  distinction  or  Ifby^^LV^ar^ottonXTuV'a^s  thf/S^ 

true  greatness,  Mr.  Paul  reminds  us  that  the  ^^^^  no^ie^  than  any  art.    But  Tolstoi  is  follow- 

fcw  really  great  writers  of  our  day  are  not  ing  the  gleam,  and  passing  from  our  ken.    He  is 
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at   war  with   modern  society,  out  of  all   sym-  bounds    of    knowledge,    what    is    it    all    but    ? 

pathy  with  its  idols,  and  entirely  contemptuous  trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of  a  million  million 

of  its  passions.  of  suns?     If  all  science,  except  natural  science, 

,                     1         T/  he  science  falsely  so  called,  the  human  intellect 
lennyson  was  another  example.      It   any  j^^g^  inevitably  be  drawn  away  from  what  can- 
man  ever  kept  up  the  dignity  of  literature  it  not  yield  tangible  results.     History  cannot  yield 
was  he.  them.     Let  bygones  be  bygones.     Why  seek  ye 

the  living  among   the  dead  ?     There  is   enough 

But  though  Tennyson  has  not  been  dead  fif-  poetry  in  the  world  already.     It  must  be  waste 

teen  years,  he  seems  almost  mediaeval  in  his  re-  oi  time  to  make  more.     Science  is  to  literature 

moteness.     I  do  not  mean  that  his  best  poetry  is  as  life  to  death.     To  become  really  scientific  is 

dead,  or  can  ever  die.     It  is  his  conception  of  his  a  resurrection.     If  these  views  are  widely  held, 

task    that    seems    obsolete.     Although    he    made  more  widely  every  day,  the  question  at  the  head 

good  bargains  with  the  booksellers,  he  did  seri-  of  this  article  must  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 

ously  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  highest  literary  tive.     It  may  be  euthanasia,  a  gradual  and  e^sy 

productions  of  which  he  was  capable.     Morbidly  decay.     But    it    is    as    certain   as    it    is   gradual, 

sensitive  to  criticism  as  he  was.  he  felt  also  that  The  very  fact  that  the  name  of  science  is  often 

genius  had   its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  misapplied,  that  men  claim  the  epithet  scientific 

conscientiously    discharged   them.     We   have   no  for  things  which  it  will  not  suit,  is  itself  a  proof 

Tennyson  now.     What  should  we  make  of  him  of  the  despotism  to  which  tllfe  unscientific  world 

if   we   had   him?     Reverence   is   the   keynote   of  submits.     Literature  may  be  more  tempting  than 

"  In  Memoriam,"  as  is  humor  of  the  "  Northern  most  forms  of  illusion.     Other  verse  besides  Sir 

Farmer."  David     Lindsay's     may     still     "  have     charms." 

In  the  history  of  ail  civilized  communities,  Science  alone  is  real.     The  prevalence  of  that 

,  ,        Pj     f     .       ,  ,  .J  creed,  or  of  that  superstition,  does  not  seem  to 

says    Mr.    Paul,    further,    there    are    periods  produce  scientific  genius,  though  it  has  doubtless 

destitute  of  great  literary  names.     *'  Our  pe-  raised  the  level  of  the  scientific  intelligence.     Its 

cullarltv  Is  that  we  seem  to  get  on  verv  well  negative  effect  upon  literature  is  more  obvious, 

without   them  "  ^"^  ^^^  effect  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  the 

r^^.         .       ,'r        •  '  J       •  literature  of  any  single  country.     Just  as  motor 

1  he  scientific  spirit  seems  now  to  dominate  ^ars  are  superseding  horses,  so  is  science  super- 

everythlng,  continues  this  English  critic.  The  seding  humanism.     At  least,  so  it  would  seem, 

world  is  in  future  to  Se  governed  from  the  Even   science  may    disappoint  expectation,   and 

laboratory.      Science  Is  apparentlv  acquiring  ^he  door  >yhich  no  nian  living  has  yet  entered 

,      i-^         1       •       •  u'        •    J       ^  rnay    remain    inexorably    closed.     Among    other 

an    absolute    domination   over    the   minds  ot  discoveries  it  may  be  discovered  that  there  are 

men.     If,  he  concludes,  science  can  be  proved  bounds  to  the  discoveries  of  science.    At  present 

to  hold  the  key  to  the  universe,  complete  sat-  the  trend  of  opinion  is  the  other  way.     The  pur- 

isfaction  cannot  be  sought  elsewhere.  ^}"t  of  what  Bacon  called  secondary  causes  is 

*^  the  most  dangerous  rival  that  literature  has  ever 

As  for  everything  which  does  not  enlarge  the  encountered. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  INFANT 

MORTALITY. 

CCIENCE  In  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  themselves  to  be  the  true  destroying  angel 
has  cleared  up  many  an  Augean  stable  of  the  nursing  babe."  The  question,  then,  is, 
of  human  disease.  To-day  a  large  number  Why  have  these  diseases  increased?  As  in- 
of  the  terrors  of  our  proximate  ancestors  have  fants  make  up  the  large  proportion  of  vic- 
ceased  to  exist.  But  the  scientific  men  of  tims,  we  will  restrict  our  inquiry  to  them 
Europe  are  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  alone.  Dr.  Mayer  states  that  "  the  answer 
we  create  diseases  almost  as  fast  as  we  get  to  our  question  is  first  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
rld  of  them.  It  is  true  that  many  old  and  creased  labor  that  is  being  required  of  wom- 
dread  names  have  been  stricken  from  the  list,  en,  and  particularly  in  the  influence  w^hich 
but  their  places  have  been  taken  by  new  industrial  life  and  work  are  exercising  on 
scourges.  This  is  true  for  a  large  portion  woman  and  her  physical  strength."  There- 
of nervous  diseases,  consumption,  typhoid  fore  the  German  physician  proposes  pension- 
fever,  and  particularly  for  children's  diseases,  ing  the  working-woman  before  and  after  the 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  fVoche  (Berlin)  birth  of  her  child,  free  medical  attention,  and 
Dr.  Paul  Mayer  considers  the  increase  in  rewards  to  mothers  who  nurse  their  children 
Infant  mortality,  and  observes  that  "  while  for  periods  of  six  months  and  one  year  after 
death  statistics  in  almost  all  diseases  have  de-  birth.  The  first  two  of  these  precautions  arc 
cllned,  those  in  diseases  of  the  intestines  have  fully  justified  by  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
increased.     And  these  diseases  have  shown  Leppmann,  who  found  that  children  whose 
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mothers  worked    up   to   the    time  of   birth,  and  intestinal  trouble  eight  times,  from  emaci- 

weighed  500  grams  less  than  children  whose  f  t'°"  ^^7"  t""^*^'  /^^"^  ^*«oth  and  stomach  ca- 
^         ^          A           1    ^               ^1                   ^1  tarrh  and  hydrocephalus  five  times,  from  whoop- 
mothers  Stopped  work  two  or  three  months  j^g  co^gh  and  cholera  morbus  four  times,  con- 
before  birth.  sumption,  laryngitis,  and  pneumonia  three  times, 
These    are    all    important    considerations,  diphtheria,    general    weakness,    and    so    forth, 

But  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  necessity  1^^'^F^-    ^^'^""^  ^^"'■^'  f^'"^"^^  certainly  not  have 

1  .  1         •  .     r      ^1  .y        ^  1  to  be  sn^wn  to  a  real  mother  more  than   onoe 

which  exists  for  the  mother  to  nurse  her  own  ^^  ^^^^^^  ,,^^  ^^  instantly  cl.ange  her  course  if 

child.  she  is  following  the  wrong  one. 

Of  all  the  vicious  influences  which  afflict  so-  Woman's  Work  and  Race  Suicide, 
cietv  to-day  the  one  which  takes  the  babe  from         je\  i      r  /•    i  i 
its   mother    is   most   to   be  ^condemned.     Some        ^^  there  were  need  of  any  proof  that  the 
women,  it  is  true,  cannot  nurse  their  children,  work  of  married  women   bears  upon  infant 
but  the  majority  can,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  mortality    the     thoughtful     report     of     Dr. 
substitute  for  mother's  milk.     In  Berlin,  at  the  q            j^^jj         ^    working  people  of  Staf- 
time  of  the  censuses  of  1890,  1895,  1900,  and  1905,  ,     ,  f-          /            ■      ■         rr,,,     '      .      "'■'" 
a  large  amount  of  material  was  obtained  in  ref-  lordsnire      (quoted      in     L  Illustration,     of 
crence  to  children.    Among  other  things  it  was  Paris),  would  be  proof  sufficient.     The  pop- 
found  that  in  1890  out  of  1000  children  529  were  ulation   of  Staffordshire  is  grouped   in   two 
nursed  by  the  mother  I  in  189s.  446;  in  1900  332:            ^    centers:     The    ironworkers    and    the 
The  result  for  1905  is  not  yet  available,  but  I  "      ,                         ,              t^i           ■            r     1 
have  been   privately  informed  that  the  figures  workers   on   crockery.       1  he    wives    of    the 
show  .an  even  greater  decrease.  ironworkers     are     liousekcepers,     they     stay 

The  importance  of  the  statistics  will  be  ^^  J^°'"«-  ^he  wives  of  the  crockery- 
appreciated  when  we  consider  further.  Dr.  workers  go  to  the  factories  with  their 
EfBer,  of  Danzig,  shows  that  children  nour-  ""sbands  In  1904  infant  mortality  among 
ished  with  cow's  milk  are  ill  five  times  to  "^^  P^^P^^  °f  tlie  crockery  manufactories 
the  once  of  children  nourished  with  the  ^^'^  '93  per  1000  birtlis  Among  the 
mother's  milk.  Moreover,  the  Berlin  statis-  ironworkers  there  were  156  deatns  per  1000 
tics  for  1900  show  that  children  fed  by  the  '"''^hs.  Among  the  women  of  the  manufac- 
mother  arc  far  stronger  than  children  fed  to"«  there  were  15  abnormal  and  9.4  pre- 
with  substitutes  for  human  milk.  '"'iture  births  per   1000,  while   there  were 

_.  .^t.        1.  •  u  u       u-ij  u  ..  o"'y  o  abnormal  and  3.2  premature  births 

Thus  a  mother  who  can  nourish  her  child  but  .  1  n  i-n  . 

does  not  increases  the  danger  of  death  from  so-  Pf   ^^  among  ironworkers.        Woman  s 

called  English  disease  ten  times,  from  stomach  place  is  at  home. 


THE  ROUMANIAN   PEASANT  AND  THE  JEW. 

npHE  recent  Roumanian  peasant  revolt  has  were  committed.    Among  the  fugitives  from 

been  suppressed  with  a  heavy  hand,  but  Moldavia,  the  largest  number  were  Jews;  yet 

the  outbreak  has  called  the  attention  of  the  no onewho  has  lived  in  Roumania  can  say  that 

world  to  the  unsatisfactory  social  conditions  the  Roumanians  are   animated   by   religious 

that  were  the  cause  of  the  rising.    These  are  passions.     The  property  of  both  Christians 

set  forth  in  some  detail  in  an  interesting  arti-  and  Jews  was  pillaged  indiscriminately.   The 

cl?  by  M.  Jacques  Dorobantz,  in  a  late  num-  troubles  are  due  rather  to  the  constitution  of 

ber  of  Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales,  society  in  Roumania  than  to  the  distribution 

in  which  he  describes  the  social  and  agrarian  of  rural  property.    Miserable  as  is  the  condi- 

condition  of  the  Roumanian  peasantry.  tion  of  the  Roumanian  peasant,  it  would  be 

The  Roumanians,  he  says,  are  considered  difficult  to  name  a  state  where  legislation  has 

to  be  of  a  happy  disposition,  forgetting  quick-  done  more  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  its  peas- 

ly  the  evils  which  befall  them;  but  he  thinks  antry;  but  this,  remarks  the  writer,  is  only  a 

the  storm  which  broke  out  in  March  of  the  proof  that  legislation  alone  cannot  solve  social 

present  year  will  leave  a  lasting  impression,  problems. 

since  it  meant  the  devastation  of  the  whole  ^j^^  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietry  was  begun 

country.     Begmnmg  m  an  agitation  in  the  \^  ^^^     At  the  present  moment  the  lands  ex- 

district  of  Jassy,  the  whole  of  the  northern  propriated  from  the  nobles  and  those  granted  by 

district  of  Moldavia  soon  blazed  up,  and  the  the  state  repi:esent  40  per  cent,  of  the  cultivable 

•  11              J  ^    \\T  n  «k'«      T.,  TV/r«l  area   of   the   country,   and   are   divided    among 

nsing  quicUy  spread  to  Wallachia.    In  Mol-  ^^^  i^rnWits  representing  5.000,000  persons. 

davia,  the  cry  was  for  land,  but  in  Wailacnia  j^e  system  begun  so  auspiciously  does  not  seem 

tbe  cry  was  for  heads,  and  horrible  atrocities  to  have  worked  well  in  the  end.    As  the  lands 
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conceded  were  declared  inalienable,  the  small  Roumanian  society  needs  reconstruction.   But 

industrious  peasant   for  instance,  has  been  pre-  ^^^^  j^  jj  jq  1,^  brought  about  in  a  country 

vented  from  extending  his  domain  by  the  pur-  i          o                          /    u              i     •       i_  i 

chase  of  that  of  his  indolent  neighbor.    Another  ^nere  85  per  cent,  of  the  population  belong 

serious  cause  of  trouble  has  been  the  failure  of  to  the  peasant  class?     Here,  the  writer  aptly 

the  large  private  owners  to  realize  that  the  pos-  says,  are  all  the  causes  which  determined  the 

session  of  extensive  lands  imposes  on  them  the  Russian  revolution,  only  with  this  difference 

Quty  of  residing  on  their  property  in^close  per-  ,          •      -n              "l          i**!* 

sonal  contact  with  the  people  who  cultivate  it,  ^^^^t,   in  Koumania  the  political   institutions 

and  in  such  a  matter  the  law  is  powerless  to  are  quite  secondary  in  importance  compared 

remedy   the  evil.    A  third  cause   is   the  Jews,  with  the  social  constitution  of  the  country. 
who  are  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  in  Mol- 
davia.     They  arrive  in  great  bands  from  Galicia  Carmen  Sylva  Praises  the  Jews. 

and  Russia,  and  settle  wherever  they  note  lack  jj  j    ^  curious 'coincidence,  tile  appearance, 

of   initiative   and   enterprise   in   the   people.     In  u-       •          •       r       «   •            x    t>     •         i 

this    manner   two   classes   of   Jews    have   been  ^t  this  time,   in  La  Kevue,  ot   Fans,   ot  a 

formed    spontaneously.    The    first,    the    small  panegyric  article  on  Moses  and  the  Jews,  by 
tradesmen  of  the  villages,  who  sell  on  credit  to  Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of  Roumania. 
the  peasant,  lend  him  money  and  generally  make  tj^^  persecution  of  the  Jews,  she  writes,  is 
themselves  mdispensable.      Ihis  class  is  far  from  '^      .          /•      i«   •        1          r                xt 
being  detested.     It  is  a  different  matter  with  the  "O^  a  question  of  religion,  but  of  race.     Na- 
capitalist  Jew,  who  relieves  the  large  proprietor  tions  will  not  tolerate  in  their  midst  a  strong- 
of  all  care  and  worry  by  hiring  his  lands,  and  at  er  race.     The  Jews  are  the  only  race  of  the 
a  higher  rate  than  would  be  possible  by  direct  ^^.^^^^  ^^iich  has  not  suffered  from  decadence. 
exploitation  of  them  by  the  owner.     1  he  capi- 
talist Jew  it  is  who  has  been  a  veritable  scourge  They  are  strong,   united,    charitable,   healthy, 
to  the  peasants  by  creating  great  trusts.  powerful,   and    all    this   thanks    to   the   greatest 
.                 ,                        f     1             1     •          1  sovereign  history  has  ever  known, — Moses.     If 
Among   the   causes   of   the   explosion    the  the  world  had  only  ad9pted  the  laws  of  Moses  it 
writer   lays   great   stress  on    the    habits  and  would  have  remained  immune  against  many  dis- 
customs  of  the  country,  which  he  describes  as  eases.    To-day  our   rulers   are   much   occupied 

hpintr  jiQ  had  a<;  thp  Uxm^  prp  rpa^sonahlp     The  ^^^^  ^"^^^  soldiers:  but  was  Moses  a  bad  general 

being  as  bad  as  tne  laws  are  reasonable.     1  ne  because  he  was  a  great  physician?    The  Jews 

Moldavian,  he  says,  is  lazy  and  unintelligent,  -^^'on  their  greatest  victories  when  they  believed 

Though  he  might  have  enough  to  suffice  for  that  God  was  fighting  for  them  and  with  them; 

his  needs,  he  contracts  debts  in  the  winter,  but  when  they  became  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 

5.nH     whpn     fhp     aoTiViiItiirfll     Qpn<;nn     rnmp«;  "^°^  °^   ^^^^^  ^^^^'   *^^*^   conscience   and  their 

and    wnen    tne    agricultural    season    comes  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^jj^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^jg_ 

round  again  he  sublets  part  ot  his  land,  and  persed,  and  that  their  misfortunes  would  restore 

oftener  than  not  has  to  submit  to  hard  terms  them   to   their   primitive   piety.     But   the   Jews 

with  the  Jewish  farmer,  whose  debtor  he  has  were  destined  to  be  the  leaven  of  other  races. 

«i..««^..   k^^^r^^    r,^A    u^«^«   .-Ko   .^;c^k;o„^,.o  1  heir  superior  health  has  reacted  on  their  m- 

already  become,  and   hence  the  mischievous  telligence;  and  their  sufferings  have  made  them 

labor  contracts.     On  this  method  it  has  been  satisfied  with  little.    Instead  of  persecuting  them, 

calculated  that  the  day's  wages  of  the  Mol-  people  would  do  well  to  follow  their  example, 

davian  peasant  this  vear  did  not  exceed  five-  ^"d  every  sovereign  ought   to  be,  like  Moses. 

«-.«^«    ««^  ;«  oJ^;«.;^r,  «.^  *\^a,  l^,.r  „.o/r«c  frK*.  educated  m  the  sciences,  especially  m  medicme, 

pence,  and  in  addition  to  the  lovv  wages  the  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  g|j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

peasant  has  had   no  redress  against  the  m-  other  book.    It  will  be  the  unhappiest  day  for 

justice  and  fraud  of  the  contracts.    Verv  dif-  the  Jews  when  persecution  ceases.    They  will 

ferent  is  the  situation  in  Wallachia.     There  then  neglect  their  rites  and  strict  laws,  and  they 

the  Jews  and  the  agricultural  trusts  are  al-  Zf^^^l'l^^^^  ^^^  '^^^'  ^^^'"'*  ^^^^^  ^^'^' 

most  unknown,  and  the  land  is  exploited  on  a  '               .             in 

system  resembling  the  French  m^'/^7y^T^e.    In  ^The    Jews,     continues    the     Roumanian 

some  cases  the  division  of  profits  is  on  the  Q^^en,  failed  to  understand  Christ  because 

basis  of  two  parts  for  the  metayer  and  one  ^^ey  expected  a  Messiah  who  would  bring 

for  the  master,  with  the  result  that  a  rich  Po^^^r,  splendor,  and  glory.    Christianity  re- 

peasant  is  not  rare  in  Wallachia,  and  there  rained  pure  only  when  it  was  persecuted. 

is  the  embryo  of  a  rural  middle  class.  When  it  came  into  honor  and  power  it  ceased 

It  is  often  asserted  there  is  no  middle  class  ^^  ^^  Christianity, 

in  Roumania  to-day.    The  writer  says  this  is  The  Jews  do  not  understand  disunion.    They 

o   ^.'o^oUo      nrVi*.^*.  I'o  o  m\AMf^  r-liicc I'n   ji  would   nevcr  have  made  crusades.    They  have 

a  mistake.      1  nere  is  a  miaaie  ciass, — in  a  j^„.^„^   ♦«  ^;^«,.*«  «k«.,*     wtu^^^  /--  ♦k'^.* 

,     ,       ,  ,            ...         rx^y             j^u  '/a.  u  u*^  "o   dogmas   to   dispute  about.     Where  are  the 

deplorable  condition.     1  he  spendthrift  habits  dogmas  of  Christianity?    In  the  Sermon  on  the 

of  the  people  have  allowed  the  monopoly  of  Mount.    When    Christ    preached    poverty    and 

the  small  industries,  etc.,  to  go  to  Jews  and  charity  He  sought  to  perfect  the  doctrines  of 

foreigners,  but  there  is  a  formidable  number  ^""^f^  ^?^  ,1"*"^  "^^  T'^^'  p\^  i?l^  <^o^Xr\nt 

luiu^iivia,  i^i-i  li.v,  V,  ^  wanting  in  the  Mosaic  law.     But  humanity  was 

of  professional  and  othcial  people,  and  these  ^^^  ^ipc   for  clemency.    Judaism  is   free  from 

"  intellectuals "  not  unnaturally  think  that  superstition. 
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THE  RAPID  INCREASE  IN  POLISH  EMIGRATION. 

TT   mav  surprise  students  of   politics  and  city  population  gave  only   1.8.    On   the  other 

'•      »/>/^nn.v<:/^    t„   i»„™    »u-»    »u     £_»         •  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  same  period  the  pre- 

economics    to   learn    that    the   first    emi-  ponderance  was  in  favor  of  the  city  population, 

grations   from   Poland  during  the  past  cen-  that  gave  1.8  as  against  1.4  for  the  rural  popula- 

tury  were  not  exclusively  political  in  charac-  tion.    This  difference  in  the  contribution  to  emi- 

ter.     They  were,— when  on  a  large  scale,—  gration  can  be  explained  by  the   fact  that  the 

1o.-<ro1tr    <^,.o    «.^    *.k-    ,«« ««•««*•-.      t    lu  propaganda  for  emigration  had  more  effect  in  its 

largely    due    to    the    reorganization    of    the  time  upon  the  ignorint  rural  population,  whereas 

weaving  industries,  which  took  place  between  the  political  and  economic  crisis  in  Russia  had 

1880  and  1900.     The  small  producer  was,  at  niore  effect  upon  the  city  pof)ulation.     Moreover, 

that  time,  rapidly  crowded  out  by  the  intro-  w^,  "'"^^  ^\^^  ^^^^  ^"  "}"^^  ^^^\  *^^  element  pre- 

A^^r^tA^^    ^i    ^^j^  u-  L     I     1    L  valent  in  the  city  population  of  the  Kingdom  of 

duction    of    modem    machinery,    backed    by  p^iand  is  the  Jewish  people,  for  whose  emigra- 

toreign  capital.      1  he  nrst  waves  of  Polish  tion  pogroms  are  a  sufficient  cause. 


Petersburg)    were  due  to  competition  driving  „,  three-fourths  of  the  emigrants.     At  the 

out  the  hand  weavers.  u     •     •         r  ..u  •  j  •     j  ^l 

beginning  ot  the  period  examined  there  was 

This  emigration,  however,  was  comparatively   a    strong    current    toward    South    America. 

insignificant     It  did  not  exceed^^^  2000  a  Now  this  current  is  greatly  retarded,  and,  on 

year.     tJut  by  the  end  of  the    00  s  the  emigra-  ,         111  ••Vi 

tion  began  to  assume  larger  proportions.    This  ^"^  ^^"^^  "^"^'  a  strong  current  is  noticeable 

was  chiefly  due  to  external  causes,  to  a  propa-  toward  western  Europe, 
ganda    for    emigration.    The    South    American        Of   the   European  countries   England   ap- 

nnH!7''!lnuf'of;"''''''!f-^*''  ^f  ^^^'^  "^^'^^  ^^""^j  P^ars  to  be  the  most  attractive  to  the  emi- 
under    cultivation,    did    not    spare    means    and  ^      r  -d  i      1      't^i.     -n  1  i_  i_ 

energy  to  attract  settlers  from  Europe.  This  grants  ot  I'oland.  1  he  I'oles  who  go  there, 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  emigration,  which  rose  however,  consist  almost  exclusively  of  Jews, 
in  Europe  at  large  in  those  three  or  four  years  to  the  center  of  emigration  being  London.  Ac- 
hitherto  unheard  of  proportions.  cording  to  English  statistics  of   1904,  there 

Poland  had  its  full  share  in  this  general  landed  in  England  in  that  year  46,000  emi- 
movement  to  South  America.  This  emigra-  grants  from  Russia  and  Poland,  mostly  Jews, 
tion,  which  began  in  Poland  in  1888,  made  36,000  of  whom  settled  in  London, 
rapid  progress,  reaching  its  culminating  point  When  we  divide  the  emigrants  according 
in  1890  (some  20,000  persons  then  emi-  to  religion,  we  find  that  four-fifths  of  them 
grated).  In  the  following  year,  however,  it  are  Catholics.  Then  come  the  Jews,  the 
began  to  abate,  until,  in  1894,  it  reached  its  Protestants,  the  Greek-Catholics,  and  the 
low-water  mark  of  5000.    By  the  end  of  the  sectarians. 

*9o's  we  notice  again  an  increase  in  emigra-  The  causes  of  the  emigration  are  to  be 
tion,  which  has  since  been  steadily  growing,  sought  primarily  in  the  density  of  population 
Altogether,  from  1900  to  1904,  there  emi-  in  the  Vistula  region, — 104  persons  to  each 
grated  from  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  some  square  mile, — where  there  is  a  rural  popula- 
160,000  persons.  The  number  of  emigrants  tion  of  1,000,000  not  possessing  any  land  at 
has  not  been  equally  distributed  over  the  dif-  all,  and  an  equal  number  not  owning  suffi- 
ferent  districts  of  the  kingdom.  They  vary  cient  land.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
in  the  different  governments  from  50.4  to  0.7  demand  for  labor  sufficient  to  fill  up  this 
to  each  1000  inhabitants.  More  than  any  economic  gap.  The  higher  developed  indus- 
other  district  did  the  emigration  affect  the  tries  of  Poland  are  located  only  in  the  gov- 
govemments  of  Suwalki,  Plotzk,  Lomzhe,  ernments  of  Petrovsk  and  Warsaw,  there  be- 
and  Warsaw,  which  contributed  four-fifths  ing  engaged  in  the  former  1 26,000  working- 
of  the  emigrants.  men;  in   the   latter  35,000.     In  the  other 

Taking  it  altogether,  the  emigration  from  governments  manufacturing  is  still  in  its  in- 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  is  supplied  mainly  fancy.  Under  these  conditions  the  earnings 
by  the  rural  districts.  The  latter  contributed  of  the  workingmen  are  very  small.  In  the 
1.2  emigrants  to  each  1000  inhabitants,  year  1900,  for  example,  the  pay  for  rural 
whereas  the  city  population  gave  only   i.o.  labor  averaged  per  day  34  kopecks  (17  cents) 

.^    ,     .     .     .        r  .1.    ,    ,    .1..  J  for  men,  and   24   kopecks    (12  cents)    for 

At  the  beginning  of  the    90s  this  preponder-  k    2   ^C'      •!  ^-." ^.^^^^.u^.  «,:*.u 

ance  on  the  part  of  the  rural  population  was  still  women.     And  this  situation,  together  with 

greater;  it  gave  2.5  to  each  1000,  whereas  the  the  political  disturbances,  was  the  cause  ot 
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the  strong  current  of  emigration  within  the  As  an  illustration,  however,  the  following  num- 

lacf  {p^xxT  \7Piirc  her  may  be  given:   during  five  months  in   1890 

*-r»i  1      rr  r     1  •         •  the  money  received  m  five  governments  from  the 

1  he  general  effects  of  the  emigration  on  Unj^^^     g^^^es    through     the    postoffice    alone 

the    life    of    Poland,    says    this    review,    are  amounted  to  240,000  rubles   ($120,000). 
benencial.  \^  general,  the  Polish  emigrants  settle  in 

In  the  first  place,  the  surplus  of  the  popula-  America  under  fair  conditions.     They  have 

tion,  not  being  able  to  find  sufficient  employment,  succeeded   in   forming   Polish  colonies,   with 

emigrate,  thus  leaving  more  room  for  those  re-  their  own  schools,  libraries,  and  newspapers 

n.aining.     Then,  the  emigrants  settling  in  their  -^^  YoW^\i.     The  tendency  to  preserve   their 
adopted   countries,   aid    their   relatives   at   home  •       11  ^       •       ^  i^u        l    ^u 

financiallv.      It    is'  difficult    to    tell    the    exact  national   character  is  strong,   although    they 

amount  of  money  that  is  sent  by  the  emigrants,  rapidly  become  American   citizens. 


ARE  PLANTS   POSSESSED  OF  SENSES? 

QUOTING   from  a  recent  work  by  the  thin,  if  such  expression  can  be  used  of  a  drop 

Dutch  botanist,  Dr.  P.  G.  Buckers,  in  of  water.     They  must  have  a  good  palate, 

which  the  above  question  is  discussed,. ^r^^f/i  therefore,  these  bacteria,  for  they  show  just 

van  den  Dag,  thus  summarizes  the  facts  and  as  distinctly  a  distaste  for  other  substances, 

theories  therein  set  forth:  But  these  do  not  furnish  the  only  exam- 
ples of  the  possession  of  the  sense  of  taste  ir» 

In  various  ways  we  have  arrived  at  the  knowl-  ^^e  vegetable  kingdom.     This  sense  occurs  in 

edge  that  plants  possess  senses  ana  their  neces-  ^         •     ^u            •         r 

sary  organs.    And  they  may  have  more  of  them  "^ture  in  the  service  of  propagation. 

than  we  yet  imagine.     The  hygrotropic  root  that  The  beautiful  miniature  flora  of  our  forests, 

is  so  sensitive  to  water  and  turns  with  such  cer-  the  mosses,  multiply  themselves  by  means  of  re- 

tainty  toward  it,  must  have  an  organ  for  this,  markable  creatures  resembling  infusoria.     These 

though  we  havp  not  yet  discovered  it.    The  nice,  living  cells  are  possessed  of  a  long  vibrating  hair 

dainty  taste  of  numerous  plants  has  been  estab-  by  means  of  which  they  swim  about  rapidly  in  a 

lished  beyond  all  doubt,  although  the  organs  of  dew-drop.     These  constitute   the  semen   needed 

taste  no  one  has  yet  seen.     How,  then,  could  it  tc  fertilize  the  moss.     They  are  attracted  by  the 

be  discovered  that  a  plant  can  taste?     That  a  female  parts  of  the  moss,  which  are  extremely 

plant  is  aware  of  light  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  delicate  cups,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  egg 

that  It  turns  toward  it.     Gravitation,  also,  makes  that  can   only  be  developed   when   it  has   been 

it  grow  upward;  at  a  touch  it  is  impelled  to  cer-  „„ited  with  such  a  bit  of  seed-animalcula.    What, 

tain  movements.     But  is  it  credible  that  anything  „ow,  is  it  that  leads  these  seed-animacules  into 

can  taste  either  good  or  bad  to  a  plant  ?    Taste  the   right   track  ?    Their   sense   of  taste. '  They 

has  meaning  only  when  by  its  means  something  are  extremely  partial  to  the  taste  of  malic  acid, 

agreeable  can  be  distinguished  from  something  i„  the  laboratory  they  can  be  enticed  by  thou- 

e!se  that  is  not  so.     And  yet  this  is  the  discovery  sands  into  narrow  glass  tubes  containing  a  solu- 

that  has  been  made,  that  plants  have  the  sense  tion   of   this   acid.     This   would   seem  to  prove 

of  taste.  that  it  is  not  chance  but  a  purposely  designed  ar- 
rangement that  gives  a  malic-acid  taste  to  the 

The  dwarfs  of  the  plant-kingdom,  the  bac-  moss-egg,  by  which  its  fertilizing  bacterium  is 

teria,  are  the  greatest  gourmets  in  existence,  ^^^^acted. 

They  are  so  sensitfve  to  the  most  infinitesimal  Ferns  also  send  off  small  seed-animalcules 

part  of   some   substances  upon   which   they  to  effect   propagation.      If   they,   too,   now, 

feed  that  they  can  be  drawn  from  a  distance  were  attracted  by  malic  acid  confusion  might 

toward  any  such  titbit  that  is  offered  to  them,  easily  arise;  but  their  fertilizing  bacteria  are 

They  can  even  be  enticed  to  the  most  deadly  fond   of   sugar,    wherefore   the   egg-cups  of 

poison   when   this  has  been  highly  flavored  ferns  have  a  real  sugary  taste, 

with  a  taste  of  their  favorite  delicacy.     By  After   such    discoveries   it  can   no  longer 

such  experiments  was  discovered  the  princi-  seem  ridiculous  that  some  botanists  have,  in 

pal  food  of  most  bacteria ;  the  kali  salts.  The  full    earnest,    raised    the    question    whether 

objection   that  in   those  cases  they  are  im-  plants  have  not  also  a  sense  of  hearing.  They 

pelled  only  by  the  natural  desire  for  food  certainly  are  sensitive  to  quite  feeble  atmos- 

is  met  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  fancy  pheric  vibrations,  and  this  amounts  in  effect 

for   special    delicacies.      They    thrive    finely  to  the  same  thing  as  hearing, 

on  glycerine,  but  cannot  be  lured  by  this.  A  plant  must  even  be  aware  of  some  things 

Again,  each  group  has  its  own  preferred  deli-  of  which   we   observe   nothing.      Some   ten 

cacies,  for  which  it  will  go  through  thick  and  years    ago,     a     Finnish     savant,     Professor 
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Elving,   described   the  enigmatical    influence  acteristic  e?^terior,  what  is  technically  called 

of    metals    upon    plants,    an    influence    op-  its  habit. 

crating  from  a  considerable  distance,  leading  L^^g  before  we  can  see  the  leaves  or  bark  of  a 
the  growing  plants  to  incline  in  the  direction  tree  we  recognize  it  by  its  form.  This  applies  to 
of  the  metals.  This  fact,  disputed  and  all  plants  more  or  less;  but  what  it  is  that  en- 
thought  impossible  by  some,  has  been  fully  ^^'^^  '■}^  ^^  ^^  ^^n'l  '^  '^''"^'1  ^  "^'^"""If  ^"^  ^''' 
n  t  V.  L  T  i!  1  I  vf  press  m  words.  1  here  must  be  a  good  reason 
confirmed  by  others.      In   these  days  of  the  f^^  it,  but  what?     A  hint  in  that  direction  is 

Rontgen  rays,  of  the  black  rays,  of  radiogra-  found   in   the   fact,   not  known   long;   that   the 

phy,  it  has  been  shown  that  plants  are  un-  lateral  roots  of  all  plants  do  not  appear  on  the 

doubtedly   also  sensitive   to   such   radiations,  main  root,-where  moisture,  nourishment,  or  firm 

y-xe                                 ^                      c  attachment   would   seem    to    require   them, — but 

which,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  see,  are  of  no  that  this  depends  on  the  form  of  the  main  root. 

practical  use,  and  which  yet  certainly  do  not  The  latter  is  mostly  bent,  as  it  has  to  find  its  way 

stream  purposeless  through  our  atmosphere,  among  all  sorts  of  obstacles.    Now  the  lateral 

through     water    and     land,     and     probably  ^ots  always  originate  on  the  outer  and  never  on 

^u          u  ^u          •                                        r             J  (lie  mner  sides  of  the  bends  of  the  main  root, 
through  the  universe. 

The  physical  sense  of  plants  belongs  to  the  As  we  pass  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 

latest  discoveries  in  physical  science.     It  has  organisms  in  animal  life  we'  never  arrive  at 

long    been    known    that    artificially    trained  a  point  where  the  manifestation  of  sensation 

plants   have    the   tendency   to   resume   their  ceases.    They  are  at  last  resolved  into  a  body 

original  form.     It  has  been  known  also  that  consisting  of  a  few  cells,  which   themselves 

leaves  and  flowers  put  into  some  unnatural  also  finally  disappear,  so  that  a  sponge  shows 

position    resume    their    usual    position    by   a  no  trace  of  nerves  or  muscles.     It  is  nothing 

wonderful  twisting  and  lengthening  of  their  more    than    a   congeries    of    nomads,    small 

stems.     This  indicates  a  peculiar  power  in  lumps  of  living  albumen  that  crawls,  eats, 

the   plant-organism.      The   plant  must   feel  and  multiplies.     Yet  all  these  creatures  still 

what  sort  of  position  the  parts  of  its  body  contain  within  themselves  all  the  riddles  of 

should  have.     On  this,  too,  is  based  its  char-  sensation. 


THE  GERMAN   FOREST  SCHOOLS. 

TpHERE  are  few  fairy  books  that  do  not       For  this  category  of  children  the  air  in  a  class- 

^      contain  the  story  of  a  little  old  man  or  [9^^  occupied  by  fifty  or  more  pupils  is  par- 

1-    1       11  u     1      ^      u     1  •  J  ticulariy  unsuitab  e  even  under  the  best  of  con- 

a  little  old  woman  who  kept  school  m  a  wood  ditions,  the  rest  periods  are  too  short,  and  the 

Perhaps   it   was   something   of   the   spirit   ot  demands  of  a  four  or  five-hour  day  are  too  great 

Grimm  which  led   the  Germans  to  inaugu-  for  them  to  keep  at  their  work  with  attention, 

rate  a  forest  school  for  the  benefit  of  children  J^^^e    children    are    mainly    those    with    lung 

who  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  endure  tui-  ^d^rl;,  t^arf  r'sicrenoVto  be"pt'hi 

tion  in  the  ordinary  classroom.     A  tew  mm-  a  hospital,  but  who  are  still  too  weak  to  keep 

utes*  reflection  will  convince  one  of  the  pecu-  pace   with   the  strong.    The   continuance   in   a 

liar  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  open  air  crowded  classroom  means  for  the  majority  that 

for  children  who  are  weakened  physically  or  ^^ ^^^^'ISr^^l^i^^,  Z  fnTet^ 

nervously,  and  the  results  so  tar  obtained  in  of  both  well  and  delicate  children  demands  that 

German V   have  more  than  justified   the  ex-  they  be  separated  and  that  the  weak  ones  be 

periment.      In    the    Centralblatt  fiir  Allge-  *^HS!  *"*^*^^  °P^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  lessons. 
meine      Gesundheitspflege      (Bonn),      Dr.         ^he    Charlottenburg   school    was   opened 

Schaefer  describes  the  two  institutions  which  ^P^^l  2,  1904,  and  it  has  been  clearly  proved 

are  now  representative  of  the  movement.  ^"^^  ^^e  pupils  leave  the  institution  in  far 

The  first  of  these  schools  is  to  be  found  at  better    health    than    when    they    entered    it. 

Charlottenburg,   and    we   cannot   do   better  Further,  although  the  period  of  study  is  lim- 

than  quote  the  words  of  the  Mayor  of  the  »ted  to  two  hours  a  day,  the  children  are  not 

city  in  reference  to  the  purpose  and  charac-  materially  behind  their  stronger  fellows,  and 

ter  of   the  establishment.     This  jgendeman  they  are  able  to  make  almost  as  satisfactory 

says  that  in   the  German  schools  there  are  a  showing  as  the  pupils  with  longer  hours, 

many  pupils  of  both  sexes  whose  state  of  So  good,  indeed,  have  been  the  results  that 

health  positively  demands  that  they  be  not  the  establishment  has  been  recently  enlarged, 

tau^t  in  the  classroom  with  other  pupils,  and  240  children  are  now  in  attendance. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  SPREADING.  The    building    contains    three    rooms, — class- 

.  room,  small  room  for  the  teachers,  and  a  large 

As    Dr.    Schaefer    remarks,    however,    in  covered  hall,— and  a  small   cellar  does   service 

spite  of  the  good  returns  the  Charlottenburg  as  a  storeroom.     About  sixty  feet  from  the  house 

example  has  not  been  followed  as  it  should  ''  ^  smaller  building  in  the  same  style  of  archi- 

1          L            i.u        L  tecture  as  the  larger,  and  here  are  located  the 

have  been,  although  now  a  movement  seems  closets  and   washrooms.    The   large  classrooms 

to  be  gaining  momentum  vvhich  tends  toward  contains  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  schoolroom, 

the    development    of    similar    institutions    in  but  the  real  school  work  is  done  under  the  tall 

other  parts  of  Germany.     This  is  shown  by  P^"i^  J^^^''    '^^^'"^   ^^^^^   ^""^   benches    are   in- 
a  new  forest  school  which  was  opened  May 

28,   1906,  at  Miinchen-Gladbach,  and  now  Only  when  the  weather  makes  outdoor  in- 

fifty  children  are  taking  their  daily  instruc-  struction  impossible  is  the  house  used.     In 

tion  under  the  trees.     The  Gladbach  school  addition  to  the  course  of  lessons,   however, 

is  located  some  little  distance  from  the  town  the  children   are   taught  all  sorts  of  games 

in  the  Hardter  forest.    The  school  is  entirely  and    gymnastic  exercises,   so   that   plenty  of 

surrounded   by  trees,  and   it  Is  built  in   the  movement  is  assured.     The  course  of  instruc- 

form  of  a  northern  blockhouse.  tion  is  divided  up  as  follows: 

Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday 

0-9.30.  ..  .Religion.  (Jerman.  Mathematics. 

1). 30-10.  .  .Exercise  at  this  hour  every  school  day. 
10-10.80.  .Mathematics.        Natural  history;     (ierman. 
10.80-11.  .Exercise  at  this  hour  every  school  day. 
11-11.80.  .History.  Mathematics.  V\'ritlng. 

12 Lunch. 

1-8 Uest  on  benches  under  the  trees  every  school  day. 

8-8.80.  ...  Singing,  (Jerman  (Jymnastics. 

8.80-G.  .  .  .Walking  or  playing  every  school  -day. 

({ Milk  at  this  hour  every  day. 

(».80 Walk  to  tram  station. 

At  Gladbach  the  children  are  selected  by  There   is  also   a  daily  charge  of    10  cents 

the  public-school  physician,  and  all  children  for  each  child,  this  sum  including  the  trip 

are  excluded  who  have  serious  heart  or  nerve  to  and   from  the  city  by  tram,  the  second 

trouble  and  infectious  or  repulsive  diseases,  breakfast,  lunch,  tea,  and  milk  at  six  o'clock. 


Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Religion. 

Mathematics. 

German. 

Mathematics. 

Natural  history. 

Mathematics. 

History. 

German. 

Writing. 

Singing. 

German. 

Gymnastics. 

BRITAIN  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  AMERICAN  BUSINESS. 


A 


S  a  matter  of  fact.  Great  Britain,  if  prop-  millions    of    people,   each   single   individual   of 

erly  approached  now,  offers  an  oppor-  ^1^,?^  has  wants  to  satisfy,  and  the  money  and 

.^     r       A         •                   •                  1  Will  to  satisfy  them, — wants  which,  m  scores  of 

tunity  for  American  proprietary  trade  more  instances,  the  American  producer  is  well  able  to 

promising  and  more  profitable  than  any  other  fulfill,   if  he  but  approach   the  market   intelli- 

market  in  the  world.    Occasionally  it  is  given  gently  and  under  guidance? 

to  some  great  financial  genius  to  see  things  Mr.    Derrick    remarks,    very   truly,    that 

as  they  are.     Colonel  Yerkes  is  reported  to  there  was  a  time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  it 

have  said  in  effect,  when  he  was  invited  to  was  argued  that  America  did  not  urgently 

investigate  South  African  diamond  fields  and  need  an  extended  export  trade;  that  the  home 

similar  openings  for  enterprise,  "  Londen  is  demand  was  more  than  sufHcient  to  keep  the 

good  enough  for  me."  factories,  and  perhaps  the  farms,  busily  oc- 

These  words  are   the   keynote   of   nearly  cupied  for  years  to  come, 

every   issue   of   a  new   periodical.   Derrick's  The  times  have  changed.    The  great  West  has 

British  Report^  published  in  London,  by  Paul  filled  up,  and,  as  the  national  demand  has  ex- 

E.   Derrick,  an  American   by  birth,   but  of  Ponded,  so  has  the  supply;  and    in  not  a  few 

I               .1           •     .u     o  •^*  u         -^1      T     a.u  instances,  at  a  more  rapid  rate.     There  may  not, 

long  residence  in  the  British  capital.     In  the  ^^^„  y^^,  be  Sn  urgent  need  of  a  greater  Ameri' 

current  issue,  Mr.  Derrick  asks:  can  export  trade,  but  signs  are  not  wanting  that 

the  country  is  nearer  to  the  need  than  ever  be- 
Now  how  many  out  of  those  thousands  of  fore.  We  find  sections  of  the  States  in  corn- 
American  visitors,  as  they  take  the  train  at  Liv-  mcrcial  competition  with  each  other.  Chicago 
erpool  or  Southampton  to  "do  the  old  country,"  is  competing  with  New  York  City;  St.  Louis 
ever  for  a  rnoment  realize  that  they  have  set  with  Chicago;  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City  arc 
foot  in  the  richest  country,  for  its  size,  on  the  measuring  industrial  effort  with  each  other  and 
face    of    the    earth, — a    country    teeming    with  with  Omaha.     The  new  South  has  rapidly  dc- 
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veloped  commercially.    Georgia  and  the   Caro-  from   their  occupations,   we  may   say  that   the 
Unas  are  edging  in  on  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  British  professional  classes  and  a  large  propor- 
Island,     Birmingham  is  pressing  against   Pitts-  tion    of    those    unoccupied, — three-quarters    of 
burg.     In    short,    American    manufacturing    ca-  whom   are   women, — are   persons   of   education, 
pacity  has   fully  kept  pace   with  territorial   and  refinement,  and  good  incomes,  ever  on  the  look- 
population  expansion.     The  trend  of  events  is  all  out  for  the  best  the  world  affords.    The  com- 
toward  the  time  when  the  American  producer,  at  mercial   and   industrial   classes   are   economical, 
least  of  proprietary  goods,   will   be  more   dili  home-loving,  and  far-seeing  people,  fond  of  the 
gently  seeking  profitable  fields  beyond  the  limit  substantial  in  food,  clothing,  and  housing;  while 
of  his  own  territory.    And  it  should  be  remem-  those  engaged  in  agricultural,  fishing,  and  do- 
bered   that  the   merchant   who   exploits   a   new  mestic   pursuits,   taken   as   a   mass,   are  shrewd 
market  in  good  times  is  the  merchant  who  reaps  people,  quick  to  see  value  in  whatever  is  offered 
the   greater  and    more  enduring  share  of   that  to  them  for  purchase,  eager  to  purchase  anything 
market's  profits.     Here,  within  a  few  day's  jour-  that  appeals  to  their  frugality  and  sense  of  worth, 
ney  of  America's  chief  ports,  is  a  free  and  open  The   greater   proportion   of   the   balance  of  the 
market,  in  which  there  is  in  circulation  wealth  so  population  not  comprised  in  the  foregoing  table 
colossal  as  to  almost  challenge  computation.  are   perhaps    children    of   tender   years,    with   a 
T.          '^1        ^1         •      r^           T>  '     '  thousand  and  one   wants  and  exactions  on  the 
It   IS  pointed   out  that  in  Great  Britain,  parental  purse  and  prudence. 

with   an   area  of  less   than    I22,CXX)  square  ^^ 

miles,  there  is  a  population  roughly  estimated  ^^s,"  may  say  the  American  manufac- 

at  44,cxx),ooo.     These  millions  live  within  turer,  "  but  what  have  they  all  got  to  spend 

a  geographical  space  no  larger  than  the  States  ^^^  "^y  pi'oduct . 

of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  com-  ^^w^  perchance,  comes  the  most  striking 

bined,  and  the  deduction  is  made  that  this  part  of  this  brief  statement  on  the  business 

fact  of  having  such  a  tremendous  population  possibilities  of  Great  Britain: 

of  purchasing  people  more  easy  of  access  than  These  people  have  enormous  wealth  to  spend, 

in  an  area  so  immense  as  that  of  the  United  How  much  of  it  they  will  spend  on  the  American 

States  is  all  the  better  for  the  American  mcr-  proprietary  producer  depends  upon  himself.    At 

,,K««4.      i-r«  ^^,,1^  o«^  ^««  ^««^i,  *-U^  1  ;,*,;«.,.  ^f  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1891  there  was  stand- 

chant.     He  could  and  can  reach  the  limits  of  -^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^-^  ^f  depositors  in  the  Post  Office 

Great  Britain  s  boundaries  withm  twelve  and  Trustee  Savings  banks  of  the  United  King- 
hours  by  mail  from  the  chief  centers  of  Brit-  dom  the  sum  of  nearly  $575,000,000.  In  fifteen 
ish  distribution.     In  round  numbers,  accord-  years'  time  the  amount  has  grown  to  $1025,000, - 

.ng  to  the  statistics  presented  m  the  article  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  include  the  sixty-five  odd  million 

now  under  consideration,  it  is  shown   that,  dollars  standing  to  the  depositors'  credit  in  in- 

five   vears   ago,    13,000,000   males  were   en-  dustrial  companies  and  co-operative  societies,  nor 

gaged  in  some  one  of  five  leading  classes  of  ^0  they  show  the  gigantic  sum  invested  in  build- 

occupation.  .  Of  this  aggregate,  over  800.000  ^^Z'^o:£^SIt:'^l!t^  sut 

were  professional  in  occupation ;  over  350\00O  ject's  savings,  he  has  been  able  to  put  away  into 

domestic;    over    2,000,000    were    following  the  Post  Office  and  Trustee  banks  $450,000,000 

commercial    pursuits;    over   2,000,000   were  more  than  he  had  in  iSgo-'gi,  and  $1,025 000,000 

j«;««.  w.-ii  ;«  4.U-  »^^;r.,j4.,...»i  ««j  /^oi,:^/,  ;«  dollars  is  now  standing  at  interest  in  his  favor, — 

doing  t^-ell  in  the  agricultural  and  fishing  in-  $1,025,000,000  saved  after  satisfying  all  his  indi- 

dustnes,  and  over  7,500,000  were  engaged  in  vidual  wants  and  those  of  his  family.     During 

industrial   work.      The   number   of    females  1906  the  Britisher  paid  over  $120,000,000  in  pre- 

working  as  domestics  at  the  same  time  was  miums  on  ordinary  life  insurance  policies,  and 

reported  as  being  over  2,000,000,  over  2,500,-  ^^^"*  $55,ooo,ooo  on  industrial  policies;  m  the 

*^  "  1  .  »v^,  ,  .  ,  Y,  '  aggregate,  these  sums  exceed  the  hfe  insurance 
000  others  being  engaged  in  industrial  labor  ♦investments  of  1882  by  about  $90,000,000.    To  the 

of  various   kinds.      Referring   to   the   above  American    manufacturer    of    proprietary    goods 

data,  Mr.  Derrick  remarks:  these  facts  stand  as  a  revelation.    They  should 

stimulate  him  to  the  task  of  measuring  the  ca- 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  put  an  estimate  pacity  of  the  British  public  pocket  and  figuring 

upon   the   characteristics    and   wants   of  people  out  what  it  may  possibly  contain  for  him. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Prof.  Herbert  L.  Osgood,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  completed  the  third  and  concluding 
volume  of  his  work  on  "  The  American  Colo- 
nies in  the  Seventeenth  Century"  (Macmillan). 
The  present  volume  contains  a  history  of  Brit- 
ish colonial  administration  during  the  period 
under  review,  together  with  treatment  in  some 
detail  of  the  external  development  of  Virginia 
and  of  domestic  relations  in  the  other  royal 
provinces.  The  author  attempts  in  this  volume 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  British  system  of  con- 
trol as  a  distinct  and  separate  feature  of  coloni- 
zation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Osgood 
will  he  able  to  carry  on  his  inquiries  through  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  sake 
of. the  increased  light  that  will  be  thrown  on  the 
causes  of  the  American  colonial  revolt. 

Very  timely  is  the  appearance  of  '"  The  Birth 
of  the  Nation."  by  Mrs.  RoRer  A.  Pryor  (Mac- 
millan). This  little  volume  is  entirely  concerned 
with  the  Jamestown  settlement  of  1607.  This  is 
a  plain,  straightforward  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Jamestown  colony,  and  particularly 
of  its  dealings  with  the  Indians.  Luckily,  the 
sources  of  our  information  on  these  matters  have 
been  preserved,  and  Mrs.  Pryor  has  made  good 
''        '    ■'  ■  n  of  this  interesting 


"The  Union  Cause  in  Kentucky.  i86o-'65" 
(Putnams)  is  the  title  of  a  volume  in  which 
Captain  Thomas  Speed  narrates  the  struggle  of 
Union  men  in  Kentucky  to  hold  their  State  in 
the  Union  when  other  States  were  seceding  and 
strenuous  eflorts  were  being  made  to  induce 
Kentucky  to  enter  the  Southern   Confederacy. 


1    Speed   also  gives   an    account  of  die 

s  rendered  by  the  Union  soldiers  of  Ken- 
tucky in  the  war,  giving  full  statistics  of  the 
numbers  engaged  and  other  detailed  records  of 
Kentucky  patriotism. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  controversy  over 
the  so-called  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  a  volume  prepared  by  William  Henry 
Hoyt,  which  presents  much  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  theallegedearly  declaration  of  May  ao, 
'775.  made  by  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  was 
spurious  (Putnams).  Mr.  Hoyt  maintains  that 
the  scries  of  resolves  passed  in  Mecklenburg 
County  in  1775  were  not  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, but  were  transfigured  by  the  imperfect 
understanding  and  recollection  of  many  personi 
into  such  a  declaration,  and  to  show  also  that 
the  several  versions  purporting  to  have  beea 
adopted  in  1775  traced  their  origin  to  rough  notes 
written  in  1800  by  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  who 
attempted  to  reproduce  from  memory  the  sub- 
stance of  the  resolves  of  1775. 

OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  UONTH. 

A  volume  entitled  "  Navigating  the  Air  "  has 
been  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  America  (Etoubleday.  Page  &  Co.).  In 
this  publication  the  club  undertakes  to  record  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  men  most  distin- 
guished at  the  present  time  in  the  aeronaut's 
art.  Various  inventions  in  this  branch  of 
science  are  described  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  aeronautical 
specialists  in  the  world  are  amon^  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  volume.  The  book  is  finely  illus- 
trated with  photographs  and  diagrams. 

An  unusually  useful  book  for  parents  who 
have  children  just  beginning  their  education  is  . 
Walter  Taylor  Field's  "  Finger  Posts  to  Chil- 
dren's Reading"  (McClurg).  This  little  volume 
consists  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  advisable 
reading  for  a  child  at  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment, with  lists  of  works  suitable  for  home 
reading  and  school  and  Sunday-school  libraries, 
t.ibulated  according  to  grade. 

A  little  homily  on  the  ethical  influence  of  chil- 
dren. , by  T.  Ratcliffe  Bamett,  entitled  "The 
Blessed  Ministry  of  Childhood,"  has  been 
brought  out  by  Jennings  &  Graham. 

■'  Red  Russia,"  by  John  Foster  Frazer  (John 
Lane  Company),  is  full  of  the  sensation  and 
thrill  of  revolutionary  Russia.  It  is  the  terrible 
story  of  the  revolutionary  terror  from  below  in 
its  struggle  with  the  reactionary  terror  from 
above.     There   are   some  very  striking  illustra- 

A  rather  ambitious  volume  which,  on  the . 
whole,  fairly  v/SII  reaches  its  aim,  is  Mr.  Ford 
Madox  Ilueffcr's  "England  and  the  ^tglish" 
(McClurc,  Phillips).  In  this  volume,  with  its. 
330  pages,  through  which  are  scattered  a  num- 
ber of  suggestive  illustrations.  Mr.  Hueffei  at- 
tempts to  interpret  the  soul  of  the  English  peo- 
ple to  the  rest  of  tl-.e  world.  A  good  deal  of  his 
attention  is  given,  naturally  enough,  to  London. 
The  main  divisions  of  his  book  will  give,  pei^ 
haps,  an  idea  of  its  contents :  ''  The  Soul  of 
London,"  "  The  Heart  of  the  Country,"  and 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  People." 


Fifteen-Minute  Meals  for  Midsiunmer 


MARY  JANE  McCLURE 

midsummer,  Ihe  housewlCe  is  seized  with  a  langorous 
ito  Ihe  hot  kilchen  and  cook.    The  mere  thought  of  prepar- 
.way  the  appetite.   The  up-lo-daie,  commencement  de  siecle 
'      occasions  of  this  sort.     Her  larder  is  stocked  with  ma- 
lt possible  for  her  to  prepare  an   appetizing  meal  on   short 
a  ihoiighi  of  sweltering  and  broiling  over  a  hoi  kilchen  stove. 


0 


FROZEN  BEEF   DAINTIES 

COne  ot  the  greatest  secrets  of 
quick- meal  cookery  is  hidden  in 
the  httle  jar  of  Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef.  It  has-proved  to  be  one 
of  the  mostsuGcessful  beauty  rem- 
edies on  the  market,  (or  it  smooths 
aw^y  wrinkles  of  worry  and  care 


;  more  effectually  than  a  massage 
'roller,  and  replaces  them  with 
smiles  of  happiness  which  trans- 
form Ihe  woman  before  the  stove 
Into  a  laughing  Hebe. 

a  proper  value  upon  Extract  of 
Beef.  They  consider  It  merely  a 
part  of  Invalid  diet.  They  will 
cook  a  =hin  ot  beef  tor  hours  i:i  an 
effort  to  secure  the  essence  of  it. 
when  they  could  buy  the  soul  of 
the  shin  ready,  to  be  transmuted 
Into  delicious  dainties  with  the 
mere  addition  of  hot  water.  Italian, 
German  and  French  women  give 
Extract  of  Beef  the  place  of  honor 
in  their  kilchen  closet.  They  know 
thai  il  doubles  the  resources  of  the 
woman  who  desires  to  have  things 
taste  a  little  heller  than  '■  Mother 
used  to  make."  A  jar  of  Exlract 
cf  Beef  (if  It  Is  Armour'sl  is  a  nec- 


iigs 


inary- 


.ups,  e 


vegetables.  II  is  so  concentrated 
■from  the  richest  and  best  of 
beef  that  it  is  spicy 
with  the  abso- 
lutelypure  beef  (^-V. 


forms  an  insipid  dish  into  a  gas- 
tronomical  delight. 
C  1  have  found  that  Armour's  Ex- 
tract of  Beef  solves  the  summer 
soup  problem.  On  a  hot  day  the 
stomach  rebels  at  the  very  thought 
of  steaming  dishes,  One  eats  more 
from  a  sense  of  duty  than  because 
of  real  hunger.  Iced  bouillon  or 
consomme  teases  the  flagging  ap- 
petite Into  activity  and  satisfies 
that  gnawing  feeling  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  which  is  at  the  same 
li~Le  hunger  and  disgust.  The 
bouillon  may  be  made  in  the  morn- 
ing and  set  away  until  dinner  lime 
is  at  hand.     Make  it  this  way: 


ICED      BOUILLON 

Three  teaspoonfuls  of  Armour's 
Exlract  of  Beef. 

Two  quarts  othol  water. 

One  sprig  of  parsley. 

One  tablespoonful  of  salt. 

One-half  bay  leaf.    - 

One-fourth  tablespoonful  of  whole 
pepper. 

One  tablespoonful  of  butter. 

One-fourth  cup  each  of  carrots, 
onions  and  celery  cut  in  dice. 

To  the  boiling  water  add  the  Ex- 
tract, vegetables  and  seasonings; 


cook  30  minutes.  Strain,  and  when 
cool  -add  a  small  quantity  of 
sherry  or  Madeira  wine.  Chill  and 
serve  cold.  If  the  wine  is  not' de- 
sired It  may  be  omitted  without 
detracting  materially  from  the  pal- 
atabllity  of  the  bouillon;  but  il  will 


be  found  to  give  a  tantallilng  flavor 
which  will  add  greatly  to  Its  merits 
as  a  hot  weather  appetile-templcr. 
fi.  Frozen  Beet  Tea  is  another 
novel  mid-summer  tit-bit.  Make 
It  in  the  proportions  of  one-fourlh 
teaspoon  of  Armour's  Exlract  of 
Beef  to  each  cupful  of  hot  water. 
Season  It  with  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Add  to  It  a  small  quantity 
of  gelatine  previously  dissolved  in 
water,  and  set  the  mixture  on  Ice 
unlil  it  is  Jellied.    Serve  very  cold 

CAspic  Jelly  seems  peculiarly  a 
part  of  hot  weather  cookery.  To 
make  II,  take: 

One  leaspoonful  of  Armour's  Ex- 
tract of  Beef. 

One-half  package  of  acidulated 
gelaline. 

One  pint  of  hot  water. 

One  cup  of  cold  water. 

One-half  cup  of  sherry  wine. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar. 

Cover  the  gelatine  with  cold 
water;  let  it  stand  for  five  minutes, 
then  add  the  hotwa- 


.flav 

of  11  on    the 


a  bit 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Th€  Folly  ^"  ^*^^'  °^  ^^^  ^'g^  average  of  influence  of  the  United  States  more  than  any 
oZJJfl''  inteUigence  that  prevails  in  this  other  one  thing  that  finally  emboldened 
country,  it  is  hard  to  understand  Japan  to  assert  herself  and  to  assume  control 
why  there  should  have  been  so  much  talk  over  her  own  tariff  rates.  War  in  rnodern 
about  war  with  Japan.  When  the  Japanese  times  presupposes  some  fundamental  dispute 
opened  the  campaign  against  Russia  there  or  antagonism  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
had  been  a  long  period  of  serious  strain,  with  diplomacy  or  arbitration.  Furthermore,  war 
protracted  negotiations  touching  vital  mat-  is  usually  attended  by  deep  feeling  on  both 
ters,  and  with  vast  changes  impending  in  the  sides.  But  it  so  happens  that  there  does  not 
political  control  of  regions  regarded  as  of  now  exist,  nor  has  there  ever  existed,  any 
lifc-and-death  importance  to  the  future  of  cause  of  war  whatsoever  between  Japan  and 
Japan.  Russia  was  converting  Manchuria  the  United  States.  Nor  is  there  any  warlike 
into  an  extension  of  her  Siberian  empire,  feeling  in  this  country  against  Japan.  On 
was  making  Port  Arthur  an  impregnable  the  part  of  the  public  men  and  influential 
fortress,  was  about  to  acquire  Korea,  and  people  of  Japan,  furthermore,  there  is  no 
was  expecting  in  due  time  to  assume  control  warlike  feeling  toward  the  United  States, 
of  a  great  part  of  China,  including  Peking.  Neither  is  there  any  question  of  interest  in- 
From  the  Japanese  standpoint,  Russian  pol-  volved,  such  as  leads  nations  sometimes  to 
icy  was  not  merely  fatal  to  Japan's  future  find  pretext  for  war  because  of  some  con- 
growth  of  power  and  influence,  but  even  quest  or  acquisition  they  desire  to  make, 
menaced  Japan's  ultimate  independence.  Japan  possesses  nothing  that  we  could  ac- 
The  war  was  prosecuted  in  a  blaze  of  na-  quire  or  could  possibly  wish  to  gain.  We, 
tional  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  such  as  the  on  the  other  hand,  have  nothing  that  Japan 
world  has  hardly  ever  witnessed.  Russia  could  hope  to  gain  and  hold  with  benefit  to 
throughout  the  war  was  somewhat  estranged  herself,  as  the  result  even  of  a  successful 
m  feeling  toward  the  United  States,  because  campaign. 
there  seemed  in  this  country  to  be  so  much 

sympathy  for  the  Japanese.  Finally  the  good  ^^^^t  ^^  ^^^  Japanese  should  precipitate 
offices  of  President  Roosevelt  helped  to  bring  iVow/(y  a  war  at  the  present  moment 
about  a  conclusion  of  the  war  at  the  very  ^pp^"-  ^.j^gj-j.  n^vy  could  unquestionably 
moment  when  peace  was  the  best  thing  that  support  a  successful  invasion  of  the  Philip- 
Japan  could  have.  pine  Islands  and  Hawaii.     But,  by  such  an 

act,  Japan   would  absolutely  forfeit  the  po- 

Japan       ^^^    Japanese    had    always    re-  litical  sympathy  and  financial  support  of  the 

Nothinij      garded  the  Government  and  peo-  entire   world.      It   would   put  Japan   in   the 

pie  of  the  United  States  as  espe-  position  of  an  outlaw  nation.     There  would 

cially  friendly,  and  had  looked  to  this  coun-  follow  the  instant  abrogation  of  the  treaty 

try  as  the  chief  inspirer  of  their  rapid  modern  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  which  is 

progress.     Their  most  difficult  and  anxious  of  immense  value  to  the  Japanese.      Every 

task  of  statesmanship  had  been  to  secure  the  phase  of  the  Far  Eastern  question  would  be 

termination  of  the  old  commercial    treaties  reopened.     Japan's  virtual  control  of  Korea 

tinder  which  the  European  powers  claimed  would  disappear,  and  her  influence  in  Man- 

the  right  to  enter  the  markets  of  Japan  at  a  churia  and  China  would  be  nullified.     We 

ridiculously  small  rate  of  duty.     It  was  the  in    the    United    States   care   very   little    for 

Copyrifbt.  1907.  by  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company. 
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sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  juncture.     The  beiiavior  of  the  school  board 

we  are  there  principally  in  order  to  fulfill  of  that  city  was  without  excuse  and  was  at 
our  serious  responsibilities  to  the  inhabitants  once  mischievous  and  contemptible.  Under 
and  to  the  world  at  large.  But  we  could  the  pretense  that  full-grown  Japanese  men 
not,  of  course,  permit  the  islands  to  pass  were  entering  the  primary  grades  with 
permanently  from  our  control  by  so  rude  a  American  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  read  and 
method.  It  might  take  us  several  years  to  write  English,  an  order  was  issued  excluding 
put  our  navy  in  position  to  cross  the  Pacific  all  Japanese  children  from  the  regular  pub- 
Ocean  and  extinguish  the  naval  power  of  lie  schools.  No  one  would  have  objected  to 
Japan.-  But  we  should  be  obliged  to  do  it  if  a  rule  fixing  an  age  limit  under  which  the 
the  Japanese  did  not  consent  to  withdraw  large  boys  and  men  would  have  gone  to  the 
and  make  due  reparation.  All  Japanese  so-called  "  Oriental  School."  Scattered 
statesmen  understand  that  they  would  have  among  the  graded  schools  of  a  large  city 
much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  war  were  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  Japanese  children, 
with  this  country.  whose  presence  did  nobody  any  harm.  There 
had  for  a  year  or  more  been  a  rapid  influx 
Tm  Ftiiina  ^^^  '^  '^  ''"'^  '**  ^^^^  ^^^'  there  of  Japanese  laborers  at  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
AnaiBat  has  been  much  feeling  stirred  up  cisco,  and  the  agitation  of  organized  white 
in  Japan  against  the  United  labor  against  the  Japanese  had  become  so 
States  by  sensational  newspapers.  This  feel-  bitter  that  it  expressed  itself  in  foolish  and 
ing  has  owed  something  of  its  spread  and  in-  indefensible  ways.  It  would  have  been  com- 
tensity  to  the  conditions  following  a  success-  paratively  easy  to  stem  the  tide  of  laborers 
ful  war.  The  triumphs  of  the  Japanese  if  a  certain  rowdy  element  in  California 
armies  and  navies  aroused  national  pride,  could  have  been  prevented  from  creating  one 
and  made  the  popular  press  resentful  of  international  incident  after  another.  The 
everything  that  might  seem  in  any  way  to  school  trouble  was  followed  by  the  mobbing 
reflect  upon  the  honor  and  the  greatness  of  of  Japanese  restaurants  and  various  other 
the  Japanese  name  throughout  the  world,  acts  of  lawlessness  against  people  who  hdd 
It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  school  the  same  legal  right  to  be  here  that  any 
incident  in  San  Francisco  occurred  at  such  a  American   traveler  has  to  be  in  Japan. 
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'jaaaa't     J^ancsc  public  men  would  not  In   some   ways,  if  not  in  most  ways,  the 

Cornet       be  doing  their  duty  if  they  were  Japanese   working   classes   are   superior   to 

"  '     willing  to  have  their  compatriots  these  white  people  from  Europe  who  are  now 

maltreated  in  this  country.     But  it  is  a  mis-  passing  inspection  in  the  port  of  New  York  . 

take  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  wrang-  at  the  rate  of  many  thousands  every  week, 

ling    with    the    authorities    at    Washington.  It  is  not  that  the  Orientals  are  to  be  looked 

Reports  were  circulated  throughout  Europe  down  upon,  but  that  they  are  so  radically 

last  month  that  Japan   had  made  demands  different  as  to  make  any  early  assimilation 

upon  our  Government  amounting  virtually  impossible.     Under  our  existing  treaties  with 

to  an  ultimatum.    There  is  not  a  word  of  Japan  we  have  a   right   to  exclude  coolie 

truth  in  these  reports.     President  Roosevelt  labor,-  and  the  Japanese  have  a  right  to  ex- 

and  Secretary  Root  have  been  far  more  ac-  elude   American    labor  beyond    the   old    so- 

tive  and  outspoken  in  their  protests  against  called   "  treaty  ports."     We  are  authorita- 

thc  California   incidents  than   have  any  of  lively  informed    that   the  Japanese  exercise 

the  public  men  of  Japan.     There  are  naval  this    right.      Knowing   the   attitude   of   our 

officers  in   the  navies  of  all  countries  who  Government  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 

have  an  unfortunate  habit  of  speech  and  who,  our  Pacific  Coast,  the  Japanese  Government 

from  the  very  bent  of  their  occupation,  are  does  not  issue  any  passports  to  laborers  des- 

credulous  to  the  point  of   feeblemindedness  tined  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 

whenever   irresponsible   rumors  of  war   get  But    the    Japanese    constitute    the    principal 

into  the  atmosphere.     Some  Japanese  naval  labor  element  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  ■ 

men  and  some  American  officers  may  have  our   own    Government   was   responsible    for 

said  the  silly  or  boastful  things  attributed  to  their  coming  here  from  Hawaii.     They  arc 

them  in  the  newspapers.     But  if  they  were  not  coming  now  from  Honolulu,  and  it  is  in 

actually   so   imprudent,    their    talk   was   the  a  general  way  probably  correct  to  say  that 

mere  gabble  of  messroom  or  club  and  never  none  are  coming  except  the  limited  number 

meant  for  publication.     There  will  be  great  who  drift  across  the  Mexican  or  Canadian 

effort  shown  to  protect  the  Japanese  on  the  borders.     A   few  Japanese   laborers  cannot 

Pacific  Coast.  Japanese  statesmen  under-  change  the  standards  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
stand  the  nature  of  our  State  sovereignty  Jn 
matters  of  ordinary  police  regulation.  They 
will  not,  therefore,  be  petulant  or  captious 
and  they  will  soon  be  rewarded  by  seeing 
fairly  good  order  on  our  Western  Slope. 

ji^  Meanwhile,  Japanese  statesmen 
Labor  will  not  he  misled  as  to  the 
«""'""■  American  attitude  on  the  subject 
of  coolie  immigration.  The  presence  of  eight 
or  ten  million  people  of  African  blood  gives 
us  ail  the  warning  we  need  as  to  the  varied 
difficulties  of  race  problems.  It  seems  pos- 
sible for  us  to  assimilate  to  our  citizenship 
and  our  Industrial  life  the  white  immigrants 
from  Europe,  even  though  of  widely  differ- 
ent nationalities.  Yet  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation, when  a  million  of  these  people  arrive 
every  year,  is  involved  in  many  difficulties  of 
its  own.  The  people  of  our  Western  slope 
are  determined  to  build  their  region  up  on  ' 
the  basis  of  a  white  population,  with  its 
.  recognized  social,  political,  and  economic 
standards.  If  the  Japanese  had  been  coming 
in  r3pi<lly  at  the  time  when  we  established 

the    rule    of    Chinese    exclusion,    the    gates  ,  riNAsini.  ukason   vuk  w.-vk. 

would    have   been    barred    against   Japanese       j^pa-i;  " You  mar  i«;  surt!  i  .ii«.t  «-<int  to  get  in 
exactly  the  same  as  against  Chinese.     It  is    anatucr  flgbt  with  tbta  irmd  nn  my  iMck," 
not  a  question  of  superior  and  inferior  races.  pram  ue  Hctct  (Usuimore). 
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the  lessening  of  the  burden  of  armaments  is  United  States  navy.  Just  at  present  it  is 
that  which  President  Roosevelt  has  several  reported  that  Venezuela  is  inclined  to  repudj- 
times  informally  offered.  The  powers  will  ate  certain  awards  under  arbitration  proceed- 
not  now  consider  a  proposition  to  keep  their  ings,  for  which  we  had  made  ourselves 
naval  expenditures  below  a  given  limit.  But  morally  responsible.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
it  would  seem  entirely  feasible  to  agree  that  us  to  administer  the  Venezuelan  custom- 
the  siiie  of  battleships  should  not  be  in-  houses  to  see  that  these  awards  are  paid.  In 
creased.  When  one  power  builds  two  or  matters  of  this  kind  the  possession  of  great 
three  new  ships  of  vastly  increased  siz.e  and  and  undoubted  naval  strength  often  precludes 
armament,  other  powers  feel  obliged  to  con-  the  necessity  of  using  the  ships  for  actual 
struct  ships  of  the  new  class,  and  the  older  bombardment.  Certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped 
ones  become  obsolete.  If  the  Jingo  party  in  that  the  time  may  come  when  all  interna- 
Japan  were  strong  enough  at  some  moment  tional  dilutes  can  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
of  agitation  to  overthrow  a  wise  and  con-  and  when  the  just  awards  of  arbitration  car 
servative  government  and  to  put  firebrands  be  enforced  by  a  regular, '.international  man- 
and  agitators  into  office,  it  is  quite  possible  date.  But  until  su,^-  a  time  arrives,  the 
that  the  only  thing  that  would  avail  to  pre-  peace  and  order  of  ^\brge  part  of  the  world 
vent  a  war  would  be  the  knowledge  that  the  is  going  to  depend  'lipo^  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  is  a  very  strong  navaj  power  United  States  to  enforC^' justice, 
and  could  inevitably  crush  the  Japanese  navy 

in  the  end.     There  are  various  situations  in  ^^f,        Washington    has   seen    little   this 

the  Western  Hemisphere  which  in  the  long         f^iS'lL,     sunimer  oi  the  important  figures 
run  are  vitally  affected   by  the  strength  of  'of  the  national  G^crnment.   The 

the  United  States  Navy.     Many  nations  are    President  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Loeb,  are 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order    at  Oyster  Bay,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  get- 
in  Cuba;  and  our  navy  gives  us  the  ability    ting  as  much  rest  and  recreation  as  his  daily 
to  maintain  order  there  with  assurance  and    official  work  will  allow.     Mr.  Root  is  at  his 
promptness.      Several    Central    and    South-    summer  home  at  Clinton,   N.  Y.,  and  the 
American    republics    would    now    be    under    First  Assistant  Secretary,   Mr.  Bacon,  is  in 
European  seizure  and  occupation  but  for  cer-    immediate  charge  of  the  State  Department, 
tain  guaranties  of  "irder  and  of  debt-paying    Mr.  Taft  is  enjoying  a  much-needed  vaca- 
tha;  rest  ultimately  upon  the  strength  of  the    tion  at  Murray  Bay,  in  Canada.  Some  time  in 
the  present  month  he  is  to  visit  Oklahoma,  and 
soon  afterward  he  will  proceed  to  the  Philip- 
pines.     No  department  of  the  Government 
has  of  late  been  confronted   with   any  very 
difficult  or  critical  situations.     The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  however,  has  either  already 
entered  upon,  or  else  taken  under  considera- 
tion, some  important  actions  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Anti-Trust  law. 

Action  Againsi  ^^    endcavor    is   to  be   made  to 
Tobaeco       dissolve   the  sd-called   "  Tobacco 
"'*'        Trust,"    and    a    suit    has    been 
brought  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
in  New  York,    The  complaint  as  filed  names 
sixty-five  corporations  and  twenty-nine  indi- 
viduals,   the    American    Tobacco    Company 
being  the  central  concern  which  controls  the 
other  companies.     The  tobacco  business  has 
been  brought  under  the  control  of  an  organi- 
zation that  is  more  nearly  monopolistic  in  its 
THAT  «iR  CLOUB  ^*''^^^^^,';',°'''^  ""  ""  mKHR-u,    patiire  than. are  most  of'the  so-called  trusts. 
The   Government    proposes    to    restrain    the 
Jl'S  S.-.r.'..''""."'  SA.'Sr';."™"';';    -rob.™  Tr,„,  f,a„,  .niacin,- i„  „„„,,„, 
hiR  Itinerary.)  on   the  ground   that  its  methods  are  m  re- 

From  the  Kecord  wbiaigo).  straint  of  the  liberty  of  trade  that  the  law 
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behall  of  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  fares  in  the  various  Stitte  legislatures  is  re- 
yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  current  talk  about  viewed  in  some  detail  on  page  217.     The 
his  availability  as  a  candidate.    Many  friends  General   Assembly   of   Georgia,   which   met 
of  Mr.   Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  late  in  June,  was  called  upon  to  investigate 
ury,   are   speaking  of  him   as  the  most   de-  the  control  exercised  over  the  Central  Rail- 
sirabic  man   to   bring   forward   as  a  "  dark  way  of  Georgia  by  the  Southern  Railway, 
horse  "  in  case  of  a  deadlocked  convention. 
The   situation   viewed   as  a  whole   is  quite 
undeveloped. 

j^,^^  The  Jamestown  Exposition  was, 
Oirtfoo* /or  unfortunately,  far  from  being 
"*  *""'  finished  when  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  live  down  the 
disappointing  impressions  that  were  made 
current  some  weeks  ago.  Immense  progress 
has  been  made,  however,  and  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber there  ought  to  be  a  large  attendance, 
with  a  great  expansion  of  friendly  interest  in 
the  efforts  that  the  exposition  people  are 
making.  The  new  Director-General,  Mr. 
James  N.  Barr,  has  been  prominent  in  the 
business  world  as  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and 
believed  that  this  exposition,  which  is  much 
more  important  than  the  country  generally 
supposes,  will  win  full  recognition  and  suc- 
cess before  it  ends. 

Bummv  ^  '^  ^^^  American  passion  for 
law-         law-making  could    not   be   sated 

*"*'"'■  by  the  winter  sessions  of  forty 
State  and  Territorial  legislatures,  the  labors 
of  several  of  these  bodies  were  prolonged 
this  year  well  into  the  summer.  The  Ne\v 
York  Legislature  having  adjourned  without 
effecting  a  reappointment  of  Senate  districts, 
it  was  at  once  recalled  in  special  session  by 
Governor  Hughes,  but  the  greater  part  of 
July  was  permitted  to  pass  with  practically 
nothing  accomplished  in  the  way  oi  bringing 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  into  agreement  on 
this  important  matter.  The  Wisconsin  Lxs,- 
islature,  after  one  of  the  longest  sessions  in 
the  State's  history,  adjourned  on  July  17, 
with  several  meritorious  enactments  to  its 
credit,— notably  the  Public-Utilities  law  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Commons  on  page  221 
of  this  Review.  The  action  of  the  same 
legislature  in  finally  passing  a  two-cent  pas- 
senger fare  bill,  after  the  railroad  commis- 
sion named  by  Governor  La  FoUette  had  de- 
rided that  a  two-and-one-half-cent  fare  was 
the  lowest  maximum  rate  consistent  with 
reasonable  returns  to  the  railroads,  occa- 
sioned not  a  little  surprise  throughout  the 
pountry.     The  year's  campaign  for  reduced 


(Who   has 


Proklbltim 


In    Georgia,    last    month,    both' 
people  and  legislators  seemed  to 

""""■  be  interested  less  in  the  railroads 
than  in  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
In  the  North  and  Middle  West,  where 
"  prohibition  "  was  once  a  burning  issue,  the 
movement  in  recent  years  has  lost  vigor.  In 
the  South,  on  the  other  Iiand,  valuable 
ground  has  been  gained.  A  great  majority 
of  the  counties  of  Georgia  have  for  some 
time  forbidden  the  traffic  within  their  juris- 
dictions. It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the 
believers  in  that  method  of  dealing  with  the 
liquor  problem  have  at  last  been  able  to  elect 
a  Legislature  and  a  Governor  pledged  to  en- 
act a  State  prohibition  law.  It  was  state.! 
late  in  July  that  the  prohibitory  bill  passe;! 
by  the  Legislature  would  receive  the  signa- 
ture of  Governor  Hoke  Smith.  During  this 
legislative  session  United  States  Senator  Ba- 
con,was  elected  for  another  term.  In  Miss- 
issippi there  was  a  spirited  contest  for  the 
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imously  put  at  the  head  of  our  men  of  let- 
ters, was  Oxford's  bestowal  on  Mr.  Clem- 
ens of  the  degree  of  "  Litt.  D.  honoris  causa." 
But  the  university's  graceful  favor,  with  its 
picturesque  setting,  becan:e  but  an  incident 
in  the  general  round  of  toasting  the  au- 
thor of  "  Innocents  Abroad."  Englishmen 
are  apt  to  consider  Poe  and  Mark  Twain  the 
most  considerable  figures  among  the  produc- 
ers of  literature  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World,  and  they  are  willing  to  place  Mr. 
Clemens  by  the  side  of  Charles  Dickens  as  a 
humorist  of  universal  appeal,  agreeing  that 
there  has  been  no  other  since  Dickens  to 
compare  with  him  in  reaching  the  greatest 
number  of  hearts  with  honest  fun  and  pa- 
thos. Englishmen  have,  relatively  at  least, 
been  more  sympathetic  read  ere  than  Ameri- 
cans of  Mark  Twain's  later  works,  such  as 
"  Joan  of  Arc  "  and  "  The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper."  Mr.  Clemens,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two, has  passed  through  the  round  of 
gaieties,  the  royal  garden  parties,  the  Pil- 
grims' banquet,  the  dinner  by  the  Punch 
staff  and  the  rest,  with  a  youthful  enjoyment 
and  verve  that  do  a  world  of  credit  to  the 
idea  that  humor  and  philosophy  will  keep  a 
man  young  in  spite  of  years. 

j.^  The  authentic  reports  of  mid- 
&iM»wi  of  summer  from  the  crops,  the  rail- 
rroapsrity.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^^f,  industry,  and  busi- 
ness in  general  scarcely  support  the  idea, 
prevalent  during  the  past  few  months,  that 
the  United  States  is  passing  over  into  a 
period  of  industrial  depression.  The  wheat 
crop,  to  be  sure,  seems  to  be  a  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels,  or  14  per  cent,  short  of  last 
year's;  but  that  was  a  "  bumper  "  crop.  The 
corn  yield  promises  two  and  a  half  billion 
bushels,  as  compared  with  2,700,000,000 
bushels  in  1906;. but  the  smaller  figure  means 
the  fourth  largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  fair  yield  of  oats  and, 
owing  to  the  late  and  wet  spring,  a  splendid 
crop  of  hay.  Althoueh  bank  clearings  are 
smaller  in  New  York  City,  owing  to  the 
contracted  dealings  on  the  stock  market,  they 
are  for  the  whole  country  making  new  rec- 
ords. The  prosperity  of  the  plain  people  is 
shown  in  the  great  figures  of  savings-banks 
deposits,  one  institution  alone,  the  Bowery 
of  New  York,  reporting  on  July  1st  that  it 
had  passed  the  $100,000,000  mark,— a  new 
record  for  savings  banks.  Retail  trade  is  ex- 
cellent for  the  season.  The  railroads  are  re- 
porting gross  earnings  something  like  twelve 
per  Tent,  greater  than  the  banner  year  of 


1906.  The  great  equipment  companies  sup- 
plying cars  and  material  for  the  railroads  re- 
port that  they  could  keep  their  plants  run- 
ning at  full  speed  for  an  entire  year  with 
only  the  orders  on  hand.  All  this  sounds 
wholesome  enough.  It  remains  true  that  the 
intense  industrial  activity  of  the  past  few 
years  has  made  a  great  drain  on  capital,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  the  world 
over,  and  when  large  sums  are  needed  for 
new  enterprises,  or  for  the  extension  of  old 
ones,  a  very  high  price  must  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  money,  if  it  can  be  had  at  all. 
The  consequence  is  that  even  the  most  de- 
sirable issues  of  railroad  and  industrial  bonds 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  market,  and  it  is 
the  rule  that  from  three-quarters  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  such  bonds  newly  issued  must  he 
held  by  wealthy  underwriting  syndicates  for 
lack  of  purchasers.  While  almost  every  one 
looks  for  some  slight  recession  in  business  ac- 
tivity during  the  Presidential  year,  it  seems 
likely  that  there  will  be  work  enough  for 
everybody  at  good  wages.  With  less  pressing 
demand,  however,  trade-unionism  is  not  so 
aggressive,  and  we  hear  much  less  of  strikes 
in  the  building  trades,  on  the  railroads,  and 
elsewhere.  A  great  threatened  strike  of  the 
commercial  telegraphers  was  fortunately 
averted  last  month  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Labor  Commissioner,  Mr.  Neill,  The  an- 
thracite conciliation  board  reports  a  clean 
docket.  The  United  States  Treasury  began 
its  new  fiscal  year  last  month  with  a  surplus 
for  the  year  just  ended  of  $87,000,000. 
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in d  political  disabilities.  Nationaliza- 
tion and  self-government, — of  these  sentiments 
the  native  mind  was  incapable  of  perception  at 
that  period. 

This  is  all  changed  now.  Liberal  educa- 
tion has  begun  to  do  away  with  caste.  "  The 
era  of  nationalization  has  already  begun  and 
a  large  measure  of  the  self-government  of  the 
countrj'  by  the  natives  of  the  soil  is  within 
sight."  As  to  the  desire  of  the  average 
Hindu  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Sing  says; 

Even  to  the  most  superficial  of  observers,  it 
is  patent  that  India  is,  politically  speaking,  fast 
becoming  another  "Ireland."  The  agitation  tor 
self-government  has  been  waged  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  with  relentless  vigor  and 
has  assumed  an  aggressively  progressive  form. 
England  has  her  boycott  in  India.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  use  mincing  matters  by  hiding  the  fact 
that  the  political  agitation  in  India  at  the  present 
time  is  simply  intense,  and.  if  the  demands  of 
those  who  are  constitutionally  agitating  are  not 
met  in  a  liberal  and  satisfactory  way.  England 
will   have  to  face  another  "  Ireland"   in   India. 

The  verdict  of  the  native  Indian  press 
is  in  accord  with  this  view.  It  is  not  dis- 
loyalty to  Britain,  not  an  attempt  at  armed 
uprising;  it  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Hindu  peoples  that  they  ought  to  have  the 
same  mode  of  government  in  their  domestic 
affairs  as  the  other  British  colonies. 

Tilt  Triumph  That  Premier  Clemenceau  has 
rf,  PnmS^  the  confidence  and  support  of 
MUMur.  ji^^  French  people  in  his  measures 
to  preserve  order  and  secure  even-handed 
justice  in  the  difficulties  with  the  wine-grow- 
ers is  evident  from  the  increasing  majorities 
by  which  votes  of  confidence  are  passed  in  the 
Chambers.  Upon  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Ferroul, 
Mayor  of  Narbonne,  and  MarcelHn  Albert, 
the  leader  of  the  Midi  revolt,  order  was 
quickly  restored  in  the  four  disturbed  depart- 
ments of  Aude,  Herault,  Gard,  and  Pyre- 
nees Orientales, — not,  however,  until  there 
had  been  some  loss  of  life  and  property,  sev- 
eral mutinous  outbreaks  in  the  army,  and 
some  exciting  scenes  in  the  Chamber  of 
t>q>uties.  The  government  measure  to  pre- 
vent adulteration  of  wine  and  to  correct  a 
number  of  other  abuses  complained  of  by 
the  discontented  wine-growers  of  the  Midi 
requires  that  all  vineyarders  make  an  annual 
declaration  at  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of  their 
commune  concerning  the  acreage  and  totnl 
quantity  of  wine  produced  and  in  stock ;  also 
whether  this  is  intended  for  sale  or  not. 
By  this  means  the  government  hopes  to  keep 
such  close  track  of  the  wine  from  grower  to 
dealer    that    it    may    prevent    watering   or 


"  sugaring."  Other  features  of  the  measure, 
which  was  promulgated  on  June  29,  advise 
and  assist  the  organization  of  the  wine- 
growers Into  societies  to  themselves  regulate 
the  output,  to  discontinue  the  manufacture 
of  poor  wine,  and  to  assist  the  government  in 
suppressing  fraud.  On  July  12  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  republic  adjourned  for  its  sum- 
mer vacation,  leaving  the  proposed  income- 
tax  law  still  under  discussion.  An  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  President  Fallieres  on  Bastile 
Day  (July  14),  while  possibly  the  work  of 
anarchists,  was  in  all  probability  the  un- 
premeditated deed  of  a  lunatic. 


Significant 


The  celebrations,  on  July  4,  of 
Elections  the  Centenary  of  Garibaldi's 
ome.  birthday,  which  was  marked  by 
unusual  enthusiasm  throughout  Italy,  in- 
cluded some  interesting  ceremonies  by  Ital- 
ians in  this  country.  The  house  in  which 
the  Italian  patriot  lodged  while  in  this 
country  still  Stands,  in  Staten  Island,  in  New 
York  City,  and  it  has  now  been  preserved 
(through  the  gifts  of  Italian- Americans)  by 
being  inclosed  in  a  structure  modeled  after 
the  Roman  Pantheon,  the  whole  to  be  a 
museum  to  the  great  Italian  who  died  tnen- 
ty-five  years  ago.     The  municipal  elections 
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represents  this  Hungarian  dependency  at 
Budapest  and  is  responsible  to  the  Hun- 
garian Prime  Minister,  having  resigned, 
the  government  appointed  Dr.  Rakodezay  to 
succeed  him.  This  politician,  who  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  favor  of  Magyar  preponder- 
ance in  Croatia,  is  in  much  disfavor  in  the 
province,  and  the  opposition  to  him  has  taken 
the  form  of  some  vigorous  public  demonstra- 
tions. The  feeling  of  Hungary's  dependent 
provinces  have  been  further  aroused  by  the 
recently  enacted  rail  way- regulation  bill, 
which  provides  that  none  but  Hungarian 
citizens  understanding  the  Magyar  language 
can  be  appointed  on  the  state's  railways.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Hungarians,  who  have 
made  such  a  brave  and  intelligent  fight  for 
the  use  of  their  language  in  the  army,  are 
not  able  to  understand  the  feelings  of  the 
Croatians  and  Slavonians  in  favor  of  their 
own  tongues. 

Birmaa  ^  number  of  important  ministeri- 
paiiticai  al  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Ckimg^>.  Germany.  Count  von  Posadow- 
ski,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollwee, 
Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Dr. 
Studt,  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  resigned  and  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Holle,  the  Under-Secr^Wry.  Germany's 
position  in  international  politics  since  the  re- 


cent Anglo-Franco-Spanish  understanding 
has  been  one  of  almost  complete  isolation. 
Her  situation  is  humorously  depicted  in  the 
cartoon  from  fVakre  Jacob,  which  we  re- 
produce here.  A  rather  sensational  report 
received  some  credence  in  the  newspapers 
last  month  tothe  effect  that  a  secret  treaty 
existed  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  alleged  that  certain  tariff 
concessions  had  been  made  by  Germany  to  - 
this  country  in  exchange  for  what  amounted 
to  an  alliance.  Of  course  secret  treaties  be- 
tween our  own  and  any  foreign  government 
are  impossible.  Inability  to  understand  this 
fact  has  caused  more  than  one  European  dip*- 
lomat  to  make  miscalculations. 

r*«  With  the  dissolution,  on  June  i6, 
m™;»  of  the  second  Russian  Duma,  the 
distracted  empire  of  the  Czar  en- 
tered upon  another  period  of  disorder  and 
anarchy.  Organized  repression  from  above 
is  met  by  organized  revolution  from  below. 
Law-breaking,  assassination,  and  robbery 
have  burst  out  again  upon  an  extended  scale. 
The  assassination,  on  July  16,  of  General 
Alikhanov,  known  as  "  the  Beast,"  by  a 
revolutionist's  bomb,  removed  one  of  the 
most  hated  of  Russian  reactionists.  The 
Radicals  now  openly  announce  that  they  have 
placed  the  Czar  upon  their  death  roll.  These 
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POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

June  20. — The  French  Government  is  forced 
to  explain  lo  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  its  action 
in  the  use  of  force  to  restrain  the  wine-growers. 
. . .  .The  Irish  National  Directory  meets  in  Lon- 
don. ..  .The  debate  on  the  labor  question  in  the 
Transvaal  Parliament  continues. 

June  21. — In  the  Transvaal  Parliament  the 
motion  condemning  General  Botha's  labor  policy 
is  defeated  bj"  a  vote  of  45  to  21.... The  Cape 
Colony  Parliament  is  opened. ..  .The  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  majority  of  104.  up- 
holds the, government's  decision  to  suppress  by 
force  the  wine-growers'  revolt. . .  .  Delegates  rep- 
resenting all  the  Russian  revolutionary  groups 
reject  by  a  vote  of  47  to  19  the  proposal  to  de- 
clare a  general  strike. 

June  22.— The  I-ords  committee  on  the  reform 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords  meets  and  elects 
Lord  Rosebery  chairman The  French  Cham- 
ber, of  Deputies  passes  the  government's  bill  for 
preventing  the  adulteration  of  wine.  . .  .The  Rus- 
sian Zemsto  Congress  opens  in  Moscow. 

June  24. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons 
Sir   Henry   Campbell-Bannerman,   the    Premier.    ^^    ahthub    kampf    newly   etec 
introduces  a  motion  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  ■  *   ' 

House  of  Lords.  ""^  ^"^  ^"^""^  "-''^  '">*  academv.  of  behlim. 

June  25. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons 
a  Labor  party  amendment  to  the  Premier's  mo-    a'isl  nomination  for  the  British  Parliament  from 
tion   proposes   the  abolition   of   (he    House  of    East  Wicklow. 

Lords....The  Venezuelan  cabinet  resigns  owing  ju[y  ij.—Qne  hundred  and  sixty-nine  mein- 
to  the  action  of  the  national  Congress  in  con-  bers  of  the  first  Russian  Duma  who  drew  up  the 
demmng  the  policy  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.     Viborg  manifesto  are  arraigned  for  trial  before 

June  26.— The  British  House  of  Commons,  by     ihe  Court  of  Ap])cals  at  St.  Petersburg. 
vote  of  «2  to  147,  adopts  the  Premier's  resolu-         ;„],,  [S.-The  Korean  ministry  resigns. 
tion   in    favor   of   curtailing   the   power    of   the         ,  .  t,       r-  ,   1/  i.j- 

House  of  Lords;  the  I^bor  party  amendmem  ,,■'"!''  T9,-T  he  F.mperor  of  Korea  abdicates; 
for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  re-  '^"^  ""P"^^'  ,^^^'  '*  transferred  (o  the  Crown 
iected  bv  a  vote  of  i-it.  to  inn  M  von  P""ce ;  the  Japanese  post  forces  al  all  pomtl 
jectea    py    a    vote    ot    315    to    100.. ..M.    von       ,  Hamrcr  in  'Jfm.l 


Schwanebach,  Controller  of  the  Empire,  resigns 


of  danger  in  Seoul. 


from  the  Russian  cabinet.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONB. 

June  :^.— The  South  Anstrahan  and  New  Zea-  j„„e    21.— The    last    question    remaining   be- 

land  parliaments  are  opened.  twecn  the  United   States  and  Turkey  is  settled 

June  28,— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  '>y  Ambassador  Leishman  at  Constantinople. 

by  a  majority  of  120,  votes  confidence  in  the  gov-  J„ne  24.— President  Roosevelt  signs  the  treaty 

cmmenfs   policy  Tegarding   the   suppression   of  between  the  United  Slates  and  Santo  Doraingo. 

the  wine-growers   agitation ;  the  French  Senate  i          ^     c                  t  r                           l 

adopts  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  adulter-  , -l""P     26.— becrclary      I  aft     announces     that 

alion  of  wine.... The  Coastitutinnal  Democrats  V/encan  occupation  will  eontmue  in  Cuba  for 

of  Russia  issue  a  circular  appealing  to  the  party  eiB"'een  months. 

to  begin  preparations   for  the  coming  elections  Jmie   29.— It   is   announced   that   the   Russian 

10  the  Duma.  Government  is  preparing  to  take  action  to  pre- 

July  3--Thc  Russian  Government  orders  the  *;*'!*   """^acrcs   in   the   Armenian   provinces  of 

relaxation  of  measures  against  the  Jews,  Asia-Minor     .  .A    mt-clmg    of    seven    Japanese 

„           _        .  chambers  of   commerce  draws   up  addresses  to 

July    4.— Forty    Croatian    deputies    leave    the  similar  American  bodies  and  to  President  Roose- 

Hiingarian   Parliament  as  a  protest  against  the  velt    regarding    alleged    discrimination    in    San 


government's  railroad  bill.  Francisco.  ..  .The   United   Stales  lakes  steps  „ 

July  10,— The  French  Minister  of  Finance.  M.  Piirchase  all  the  church  property  in  the   Cuban 

Caillaux.  .speaks  in   support  of  ihe   Incomc-Tax  "■oce.'ie  of  Havana. 

bill  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  July  2. — It  is  announced  that  Honduras,  Gua- 

July  I  i.-The  French  Senate  and  Chamber  re-  temali   a";"   Salvador   have    united     .0    oppose 

solve  lo  maintain  the  oresent  taxation  scheme  in  Zelayas    plan    to   consolidate   the    republics.... 

■j  Jjg                                 ^                             .          ■i    "  ■pfjg  United  States  declines  to  accept  the  answer 

%^'              T-,      ,.        .    r.    ,■                 ..  made  by  President  Castro  of  Venezuela  lo  the 

July  12.— The  French  Parliament  adjourns.  American  demands. 

July  15, — Richard  Croker  declines  the  Nation-  Jnly  3. — Franc-  takes  formal  possession  of  the 
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of  28  (O  13,  decides  to  confer  Ihe  freedom  of  the 
cily  on  Richard  Croker. 

July  2. — Cotton  prices  advance  to  the  highest 
point  since  1876. 


States  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Flor- 
ida. 6s Ex -United  States  Senator  J.  G.  Mc- 

Maken,  of  Ohio,  61. 


University,    are    speak i 
honor  of  the  signers  of  the   Declaration  of  In- 
dependence at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

July  6.— John  D.  Rockefeller  is  a  witness  in 
the  Standard  Oil  hearing  before  Judge  Landi- 
in  Chicago. 

July  10. — A  legal  fight  is  begun  by  the  United 
Stales  Government  against  the  Tobacco  Trust. 

July  15. — An  explosion  of  powder  in  a  turret 
of  the  United-  Slates  battleship  Georgia  while 
at  target  practice  in  Massachusetts  Bay  eau.ses 
the  death  of  ten  men  and  the  injury  of  many 

July  18. — Three  thousand  persona  are  pros- 
trated by  the  heat  during  a  parade  of  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  at  Phil- 

OBITUABY. 

June  21. — Isidor  Wormser,  a  well-known 
T  New  York  banker,  77. 

June  22.^Ex-United  States  Senator  Lucien 
Baker,  o^  Kansas.  61 ...  .  William  Findlay 
Shunk,  the-  engineer  who  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  the  New  York  City  elevated  rail- 
June  23. — Rev.  Norman  Fox,  D.D.,  ex-Mayor 
of  Morristown.  N.  J. 

June  24. — Joseph  Knight,  the  editor  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  London,  78- 

June  25.— Sir  John  Hall,  ex-Premier  of  New 
Zealand,  82. 

June  27. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cabot  Cary  Agaasiz, 
widow  of  the  famous  Harvard  professor  of 
zo61<^y,  Louis  Agassiz.  85.... Dr.  Frank  Hor- 
ace Getchell,  a  well-known  Philadelphia  physi- 
cian. 72. 

June  28.— Count  Peter  Heyden,  the  Russian 
political  leader,  71. 

June  30. — General  Lono,  Spanish  Minister  of 
War.  ..  .Francis  Murphy,  the  temperance  lec- 
turer, 71- 

July  I. — Count  Constantino  Nigra,  dean  of 
Italian  diplomats.  80. . .  .Nehemiah  G.  Ordway, 
for  five  years  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Dakota,  79. 

July  a.— Hiram  J.  Ayres,  inventor  of  giant 
powder,  84.. ..Col.  Mason  Whiting  Tyler,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  67. 

July    3. — Rear-Admiral    Norman    von    Hel- 

breich    Farquhar,    retired,   67 Louis    Magec. 

an  electrical  engineer  and  .authority  on  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  electric  street  rail- 
v/ays,  45- 

July  4— Prof.  Ernst  Kuno  Fischer,  of  Heidel- 
burg,  Germany.  83 Dr.  Richard  Henry  Der- 
by, a  New  York  physician  of  high  standing,  &3 

Francis  B.  Thnrber,  one  of  the  organizers 

of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, 65. 

July  5.— Judge  Charles  Swayne,  of  the  United 


July  8.— Dr.  Elseus  Sophu: 

wegian  philologist,  72 Sir 

K.C,B..  the  English  writer 
liam  E.  Le  Grange  Ralph. 
American  birds. ..  .Prof.  Jam 
well-known  hymn-writer,  67. 


Bugge,  the  Nor- 
Spencer  Walpole. 
68,... Dr.  Wil- 
an  authority  on 
:s  McGranahan,  a 


July  10,— Rev,  William  Kirkus,  a  retired 
Protestant    Episcopal    clergyman,    77. , .  .Prof. 

Louis   E.   Ahlers.   of   Colorado .  College,   42 

Sir  William  Henry  Broadbent,  physician  in  or- 
dinary to  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales,  72. 

July  II.— The  thirteenth  Baron  .-Vrundel  of 
W ardour,  73. 

July  14.— Sir  William  Henry  Perkln.  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  first  aniline  color,  69 Ex- 
Stale  Senator  Henry  J.  Coggeshall,  of  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  62. 

July  15.— Ex- Congressman  John  H.  O'Neal, 
of  Indiana,  to. 

July  t6.— Theobold  Cliartran.  the  French 
painter,  58.  ...Eugene  Rene  Poubelle.  formerly 
French  ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  76. 

July  17. — Angcio  Heilprin.  the  geographer 
and  explorer,  54.  ..  .Admiral  John  Pearse  Mac- 
lear,  of  the  British  navy,  retired,  69. 

Jul  J-  18.— Hector  Henri  Malot,  the  French 
novelist,  77. 

July  19. — Churchill  J,  White,  a  pioneer  bank- 
er of  Kansas  Cily,  82. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Aftuiiui.  YiUAMOTO;   "Good  mor 

lent.     We  are  going  to  have  a  war 

PrebidGNt  Roosevblt  :  "  Whafa 


.    YlUAUOTO  :    ' 

warm  day  to-di;." 

PKRfllDENT    ROOHRVKLT  ! 


We  are  gfilnji  t 
"Oh,   yen,   jea ! 


1  tbe  TrauHc  (lllniwipnlla 


The   Uikado  :    "  There's   the   onlr   '  yellow   peril ' 
that  you  or  I  have  to  fear!" 

From  the  Xeict   (Baltimore). 


Krom  tbe  Olobe-Democral  (St.  Loula). 


The   CHECKEft   I'LiYERs:    "  WhflfH   all    the    i 
From  the  Journal    (MlDneapolla). 


Prom  tbe  Prtii   (Philadelphia). 


Puc*:  " 
misht  at  1 
flnlahed : " 

From  PqiiuIbo    (Torln). 
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From   the  Herald   (Sew  York). 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


e  Inter-Ocean   (Chica 


Mother,  may  I  go  In  to  BwlmT 
"  BTUMQ  !  ■■  Ypb,   my  darling  dau«h(i>r  i 

(Suggested  by  Colonel  Wsttermn's  recent  utterauceB  Hand  your  clothea  on   a  hickory  limb, 

□D  the  subject  of  Presidential   cnndldatPB.)  But  don^t  go  near  the  water. 

Prom  the  Journal   {Detroit).  From  the  Journal   (MinneapoUa). 


MARK  TWAIN,  DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS. 

BY   SAMUEL   E.    MOFFETT. 

^LONG  with  the  splendid  and  touching  In  Nevada  and  Cahfornia,  when  Mark 
welcome  given  to  Mark  Twain  on  his  Twain  vyas  making  a  reputation  as  "  the 
latest,  and  perhaps  his  last,  voyage  to  Eng-  wild  humorist  of  the  Pacific  Slope,"  this  in- 
land, a  few  captious  voices  were  heard  sug-  timacy  had  already  been  carried  to  consid- 
gesting  that  it  was  perhaps  a  little  beneath  erable  lengths.  *'  The  Innocents  Abroad," 
the  dignity  of  Oxford  to  bestow  her  honors  with  whose  publication  his  collegiate  work 
upon  a  mere  fun-maker.  It  happened  may  be  said  to  have  ended  and  his  post- 
that  Mr.  Clemens  had  not  needed  to  graduate  work  to  have  begun,  affords  a  fair 
wait  for  Oxford  to  make  him  a  doctor, —  measure  of  the  extent  of  his  literary  educa- 
Yalc  had  attended  to  that  six  years  earlier,  tion  at  that  time.  There  are  some  consid- 
and  her  example  had  been  followed  by  the  erable  gaps,  notably  on  the  side  of  art,  but 
University  of  Missouri.  But  when  the  cita-  there  are  allusions  throughout  which  make 
del  of  academic  conservatism  in  England  it  clear  that  *'  the  wild  humorist  "  was  not 
opened  its  gates,  the  worshipers  of  the  con-  the  unlettered  innocent  he  allowed  his  Fer- 
ventional  in  literature  had  to  sit  up  and  take  gusons  to  think  him.  From  this  time  his 
notice.  cultural   progress  was  rapid.     He  explored 

An  honorary  degree  usually  has  little  re-  Engh'sh  literature,  not  only  in  its  trodden 
lation  with  the  special  attainments  of  the  highways,  but  in  its  half-blazed  trail.  His 
recipient.  It  means  merely  that  he  has  done  catholic  taste  ranged  from  the  medieval 
something  that  has  brought  him  into  note,  chroniclers  to  the  modern  novelists,  but  al- 
Hc  may  have  been  elected  Governor  of  Mas-  ways  he  sought  to  reach  the  heart  of  each 
sachusetts,  or  have  broken  the  Arctic  records,  age  through  the  writers  who  were  nearest 
or  have  invented  a  dirigible  balloon.  But  a  to  it.  He  loved  the  unconscious  revelations 
doctorate  of  letters  for  Mark  Twain  is  not  of  Pepys,  and  he  steeped  his  mind  in  Shake- 
merely  honorary,  but  in  the  strictest  sense  speare,  the  interpreter  of  every  time.  He 
earned.  A  doctor's  degree  acquired  in  course  wrestled  valorously  with  the  writhing  sinu- 
implies  about  four  years'  work  in  a  prepara-  osities  of  the  German  language,  and  if  he 
tory  school,  four  more  in  college,  and  two  did  hot  get  the  monster  completely  tamed 
or  three  years  of  postgraduate  special  study,  he  had  it  pretty  fairly  cowed.  He  made 
ten  or  eleven  years'  work  in  all.  Mark  the  acquaintance  of  French,  and  to  some  ex- 
Twain  has  been  engaged  in  literary  special-  tent  of  Italian,  and  those  fields  of  Conti- 
izad'on  for  over  forty  years,  with  a  number  nental  literature  which  he  could  not  enter  by 
of  years  of  preliminary  work  before  that,  way  of  the  original  tongues  he  inspected 
His  preparatory  school  was  the  country  through  translations.  And  all  this  time  he 
printing  ofSce,  and  his  college  the  city  was  steadily  producing  literature  of  his  own, 
newspaper,  from  which  he  was  graduated,  — literature  that  the  Brahminical  world  of 
summa  cum  laude,  forty  years  ago.  At  thir-  the  universities  no  longer  pretends  to 
teen  he  was  breathing  the  scent  of  printers'    ignore. 

ink.  When  he  went  East,  at  seventeen.  At  no  time,  not  even  when  the  exuberance 
"  for  to  admire  "  the  world,  supporting  him-  of  youth  and  the  recklessness  of  mining-camp 
self/by  "  subbing  "  on  New  York  and  Phila-  life  were  combining  to  give  him  the  reputa- 
delphia  papers,  he  spent  his  spare  time  in  tion  of  an  untamed  wag,  was  Mark  Twain 
the  public < libraries.  The  library  is  the  real  ever  a  mere  joker.  As  he  has  lately  said  in 
university  of  literature.  Some  kinds  of  his  autobiography,  his  temperament  has  al- 
leaming  can  be  pumped  into  a  student  by  a  ways  been  inwardly  serious.  As  a  boy,  with 
skilled  instructor,  but  nobody  can  gain  a  his  "  Tom  Sawyer "  days  hardly  over,  this 
knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  literature  seriousness  cropped  out  in  his  family  letters, 
by  listening  to  lectures,  by  cramming  for  ex-  full  of  staid  reflections  and  carefully  thought- 
aminations,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by  out  plans  of  work.  His  humor  seems  to 
cultivating  a  prolonged  and  loving  personal  have  been  something  apart  from  himself,— 
intimacy  with  books.  almost  like  the  emanation  of  a  second  per 


CHARLES  S.   MELLEN:  RAILROAD  ORGANIZER. 

BY  GEORGE  W.   BATSON. 

(Of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York.) 

AN  incident  that  was  destined  to  have  a  Regardless  of  the  Great  Northern,  he  pro- 
revolutionary  effect  on  the  transporta-  posed  to  make  the  Northern  Pacific  jump 
tion  lines  of  New  England  took  place  in  Con-  from  the  start.  He  began  to  look  for  busi- 
cord,  N.  H.,  one  summer's  day  in  1869.  ness  and  he  found  it.  For  illustration: 
Charles  S.  Mellen,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  fresh  James  J.  Hill  was  the  close  friend  of  Marcus 
from  high  school,  was  contemplating  whether  Daly,  the  Copper  King.  Daly  controlled  the 
it  would  be  Harvard  or  Dartmouth.  He  great  Anaconda  mine  of  Butte.  The  Ana- 
happened  to  meet  a  friend  who  had  just  been  conda  smelter  was  over  in  Anaconda.  The 
appointed  cashier  of  the  Northern  New  enormous  business  controlled  by  the  great 
Hampshire  Railroad.  This  cashier  offered  Daly  properties  went,  of  course,  to  their 
young  Mellen  a  job.  And,  as  luck  would  friend,  J.  J.  Hill,  and  his  Great  Northern 
have  It,  he  denied  himself  the  Harvard  or  road.  Mellen  decided  to  get  some  of  this 
Dartmouth  which  most  young  men  of  that  business.  It  was  a  prize  worth  going  for. 
day  envied,  and  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  The  Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific 
new  cashier's  office  at  $25  a  month.  jointly  owned  the  Stewart  road  from  Butte 
Thirty-eight  years  almost  to  a  day  are  to  Anaconda.  Mellen  bought  out  the  Union 
passed.  To-day  the  same  Mellen  is  arbiter  Pacific's  interest  in  the  Montana  Union  Rail- 
of  the  transportation  destinies  of  New  Eng-  way,  which  controlled  this  Stewart  branch, 
land.  His  appears  to  be  a  colossal  mission.  Nobody  knew  why..  Most  of  the  business 
It  is  not  merely  to  unify  and  harmonize  the  between  Butte  and  Anaconda  was  con- 
transportation  lines  of  New  England  and  to  trolled  by  Marcus  Daly  and  went  to  his  own 
develop  their  traffic-producing  possibilities;  road,  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific.  Daly 
but,  having  already  raised  them  out  of  a  hated  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  his  estima- 
position  of  subserviency,  to  establish  them  in  tion  nothing  was  too  bad  to  say  about  it. 
a  position  of  equality  among  the.  railroads  One  day  Mellen  went  to  Daly  and  offered 
of  the  country.  to  lease  him  this  Stewart  line  between  Butte 

and  Anaconda.     He  pointed  out  that  the  ac- 

IN    THE    NORTHERN    PACIFIC.  ^,.:.:^:^r.    ..(  4.U'.  U    ^-         T^   1  1   *. 

quisition  or  this  would  give  Daly  complete 

James  J.  Hill,  the  greatest  railroad  builder  control  of  transportation  between  Butte  and 

who  has  ever  lived,  and  the  foremost  railway  Anaconda.     Daly  \^'as  much  surprised  at  the 

economist  of  the  age,  was  the  master-mind  of  offer,   but   quickly   said   yes.      Nobody  saw 

the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which   prac-  where  Mellen  gained  anything;  but  the  fact 

tically  parallels  the  Northern  Pacific  from  was  that  Daly  wanted  that  road.     He  began 

St.  Paul  to  Puget  Sound.    A  dominant  in-  to  think  pretty  well  of  Mellen.    Possibly  the 

terest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  was  acquired  Northern  Pacific,  after  all,  was  not  such  a 

in  the  middle  '90's  by  Mr.  Hill  and  J.  P.  bad  road.    Progress  was  being  made. 
Morgan.     The  Hill-Morgan  people  sought 

to  make  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  ^"^  northern  pacific  begins  to  jump. 

Pacific  friends  instead  of  foes.  At  that  time  Daly  had  a  40,000-acre  place  and  race- 
Mr.  Morgan  was  the  foremost  figure  in  the  track  up  in  Hamilton,  Mont.  A  fine  hotel 
financial  world.  He  knew  and  thought  was  there,  the  Ravalli,  a  favorite  amuse- 
highly  of  C.  S.  Mellen.  It  was  not  un-  ment  place  for  Montana  people.  The  train 
natural,  therefore,  that  Morgan  should  have  service  between  Hamilton  and  Butte  was 
selected  Mellen  for  the  presidency  of  the  poor.  One  day  Mellen  ordered  a  new  train 
Northern  Pacific.  He  was  a  man  of  nearly  service  between  these  points.  He  had  the 
thirty  years'  experience  in  the  railroad  field,  cars  painted  green  and  on  the  side  of  each. 
He  knew  the  transcontinental  situation  well,  in    great  copper-colored  letters,  the    words 

AN  EYE  TO  business.  "  ^^7^  ^^'^  LIMITED.''  They  were  Mar- 

cus  Dalys  racing  colors.    The  old  man  was 

Now,  Mellen  had  his  own  conception  of  greatly  pleased.     Mellen  became  a  prince  of 

what  the  duties  of  a  railroad  president  were,  good  fellows.     It  was  not  long  before  the 
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enormous  business  of  the  Anaconda  became  said  to  him  one  day :  "  It's  no  use.  If  I 
diverted  from  the  Great  Northern  to  the  don't  get  Mellen  he  will  get  me!"  It  was 
Northern  Pacific.  J.  J.  Hill  was  furious,  not  long  before  Mellen  was  made  second 
He  had  not  reckoned  on  this.  Thenceforth  vice-president  of  the  New  Haven  road.  The 
it  became  a  battle  royal  between  Hill  and  years  rolled  on.  Charles  P.  Clark  resigned. 
Mellen.  Mellen's  eternal  propensity  for  Immediately  after  Mellen's  resignation  from 
fixing  up  his  connections  began  at  once.  He  the  Northern  Pacific  he  was  ma*de  president 
plunged  right  in  and  began  to  look  for  busi-  of  the  New  Haven.  The  New  England  in 
ness  on  ever>'  side.  He  bought  roads  right  which  he  was  born  and  in  which  he  received 
and  left.  He  bought  the  Seattle  &  Inter-  much  of  his  railroad  training  seemed  to  have 
national,  running  from  Seattle  to  British  Co-*  an  irresistible  call  upon  his  services, 
lumbia,  and  the  Spokane  Falls  &  Northern,  When  Mellen  took  the  presidency  of  the 
both  largely  in  Great  Northern  territory.  New  Haven  road  in  the  fall  of  1903  he 
Hill  called  it  an  unfriendly  act.  He  did  not  tackled  the  hardest  proposition  in  his  career. 
figure  on  this  sort  of  thing.  Moreover,  the  At  that  time  it  was  in  a  state  of  quasi- 
Northern  Pacific  began  to  grow  at  a  terrific  demoralization.  Its  operating  account  had 
rate.  reached  enormous  figures.     Few  men  knew 

how  weak  its  position  really  was.     There 

HE   LEAVES  THE  NORTHERN    PACIFIC.  ,.      *^  •  ^  .  , 

was  great  discontent  among  its  employees. 

The  Hill  influence  in  the  Northern  Pa-  It  was  known  as  the  most  hated  transporta- 
cific,  however,  was  increased.  The  Northern  tion  monopoly  in  the  United  States.  Fur- 
Securities  Company  was  formed  to  hold  the  thermore,  one  by  one  the  railroads  of  New 
Burlington,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Great  England  had  fast  been  slipping  from  New 
Northern.  Hill  was  made  president  of  the  £ngland*s  hands.  The  Boston  &  Albany 
whole.  Mellen's  days  as  president  of  the  had  gone  to  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  were  numbered.  In  fact,  Vanderbilts  had  acquired  a  strong  voice  in 
he  would  have  gone  to  the  New  Haven  in  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  shadow  of  the 
1900,  when  Charles  P.  Clark  resigned,  but  mighty  Pennsylvania,  under  the  able  adminis- 
C.  H.  Coster,  the  most  brilliant  lieutenant  J.  tration  of  Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  was  fast  cn- 
P.  Morgan  ever  had,  and  one  of  the  ablest  veloping  the  New  Haven.  Mr.  Cassatt  was 
men  that  ever  appeared  in  Wall  Street,  said :  elected  to  the  New  Haven  directorate.  His 
"  No.  The  Northern  Pacific  is  growing  too  road  had  acquired  20,(XX)  shares  of  New 
fast  under  the  Mfflen  spur.  The  New  Haven  stock.  People  said  that  the  days  of 
Haven  cannot  have  him."  the  New  Haven  as  an  independent  road  were 

The  Northern  Pacific  situation,  however,  numbered, 
finally  became  intolerable  to  Mellen.     He  ^„ .  ^^^,^  _ 

Jy  .u   .  u     u    J  X    .  ^u  CHANGING    A    RAILROAD    MAP. 

must  have  seen  that  he  had  no  future  there. 

Mr.  Hill  was  to  rule  the  Northwest.  Some  But  a  man  of  dogged  determination  and 
men  who  had  Mr.  Hill's  ear  were  not  over-  great  experience  in  the  railroad  field  had 
fond  of  Mellen.  He  resigned  the  presi-  taken  command.  He  threw  off  his  coat  and 
dency.  Under  his  rule  the  Northern  Pacific  went  to  work.  Less  than  four  years  have 
expanded  as  few  roads  have  expanded  before  passed.  In  that  short  time  the  shadow  of  the 
or  since, — but  to  just  what  extent  these  mighty  Pennsylvania  has  faded  into  the  dis- 
figures will  give  an  idea :  tance.  The  Vanderbilts  have  relinquished 
NORTHERN  PACIFIC  EARNINGS.  thcir  grasp  on  the  Boston  &  Maine.     The 

Per  cent.  Boston  &  Albany  bids  fair  again  to  become  a 

1003.  •1897.     Increase,  kt^,,,   Tr«,vl«.,J    l^^A        f\       \  -.l  .. 

Oross   $40,142,105       $17,020,000       150  ^^w  England  road.     Une  by  one  the  out- 

Net_^ 22,110,011  0,734.000       228  siders  have  been  pushed  back.    In  this  brief 

•  Estimated.  period   the  change  in  the  railroad  map  of 

„  New  England  has  been  complete! 

The  decadent  New  Haven  of  four  years 

In  1892,  when  Mellen  was  general  man-  ago,  which  operated  but  2000  miles  of  rail 

ager  of  the  New  England  Railroad,  he  per-  lines  and  earned  about  $50,000,000    gross 

formed  his  duties  in  his  usual  aggressive  man-  and  a  surplus  of  $4,600,000  a  year,  to-day 

ner.    Charles  P.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  absolutely  dominates  6600  miles  of  rail  lines 

Haven,  began  to  get  scared.     He  liked  not  in  New  England  and  its  vicinity,  and  hun- 

such  activity  in  his  environment.    A  friend  dreds  of  miles  of  water  routes  besides.     It  is 

of  Mr.  Clark  tells  me  that  President  Clark  earning  something  like  $150,000,000  gross 


"l  MUST  GET  MELLEN  OR  HE  WILL  GET  ME. 


PRESIDENT  CHARLES  S.    MELLEN,   OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN   SYSTEM. 

[Mr.  Mellen  wza  born  at  Lowell.  Mass.,  on  AiiKust  id,  1851.  He  began  his  railroad  serv- 
ice on  September  22.  1869,  as  a  clerk  in  the  cashier's  office  of  the  Northern  New  Hampshire 
Railroad.  He  served  Ihe  Northern  New  Hampshire  and  the  Northern  Vermont  railroads  in 
various  clerical  capacities  until  1880,  when  he  became  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  Boston 
&  Lowell.  He  rose  to  be  general  superintendent  of  that  road.  In  1888  he  went  lo  the  Union 
Pacific  system  as  general  purchasing  agent,  the  next  year  becoming  general  traffic  manager, 
which  position  he  held  for  four  years.  He  then  returned  to  New  England  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad,  but  was  soon  made  second  vice-president 
of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  He  resigned  that  position  in  1896  to  become 
president  of  the  Northern   Pacific,  but  in  1903   relumed  to  the   New  Haven,  as   its  prcsidcnt.l 
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per  annum.  Its  net  income  approximates  Newburgh,  Albany,  and  otner  points.  The 
$35,(XX),ooo  a  year.  Figures  have  been  price  of  coal  at  all  points  was  the  same,  ex- 
trebled,  cept  at  Campbell  Hall,  where  it  was  20  cents 

The  New  Haven's  sphere  of  influence  has  less.     The  Campbell  Hall  route  into  New 

been  stretched  from  New  York  to  Eastport,  England  is  via  the  Central  of  New  England 

Maine,   and    Vanceboro   on   the   American-  Railroad     and     the     Poughkeepsie     Bridge, 

Canadian  line.     It  has  been  extended  from  whose  condition  was  such  that  it  was  likely 

Boston  up  into  Quebec  and  over  to  Oswego  to  break  down  if  more  than  two  or  three  cars 

on  the  Great  Lakes  and  into  the  coal  fields  of  went  over  it  at  one  time.    Mellen  bought  the 

Pennsylvania.    Its  marine  lines  now  traverse  Central  of  New  England,  which  controlled 

the   waters  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard   from  this  route,  and  strengthened  the  Poughkeep- 

Maine  to  Florida.    In  a  word,  the  transpor-  sie  Bridge.  Quietly  and  without  display,  coal 

tation  lines  of  New  England,  under  Mellen  cars  began  to  head  for  Campbell  Hall.    The 

rule,   have  been   raised   from  a  position   of  coal  business  via  this  route  soon  reached  very 

subserviency,  that  was  fast  becoming  more  large  proportions.     The  coal    business    via 

subservient  four  years  ago,  to  a  position  of  other  points  began  to  show  a    falling    off. 

power   and    equality    amongst    the    railroad  George  F.  Baer  and  others  of  the  coal  leaders 

systems  of  the  United  States.  awoke   one   morning  with   a   terrible   roar. 

The  methods  by  which  the  transformation  "  No   wonder,"   said    they,    "  coal   is   going 

has  been  made  are  simple.     Hard  work  has  through  Campbell  Hall.     It  is  20  cents  less 

been  the  biggest  factor.    Mellen  has  made  no  via  that  route."     It  was  only  a  matter  of  a 

spectacular  plays  in  the  financial  markets  of  few  hours  before  the  price  of  coal  via  that 

the  world.     He  has  not  made  three  bonds  route  was  jacked  up  20  cents  a  ton.   It  looked 

grow  where  one  grew  before.     In  fact,  his  as  though  Mellen  was  shut  off.   Certainly  he 

policy  is  to  make  $100  of  stock  grow  where  felt  the  weakness  of  his  position  in  the  face 

$200  of  bonds  grew  before.  of  the  powerful  anthracite  combination. 

Mellen  at  one  time  was  auditor  of  the  He  thought  of  the  Ontario  &  Western, 
Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad.  Unexpectedly  which  tapped  the  Scranton  coal  fields.  He 
one  day  he  was  appointed,  superintendent,  learned  that  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  able  head 
The  two  positions  are  no  more  alike  than  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  greatest  banking 
cherries  and  cheese.  Mellen  had  never  been  house  in  the  world,  had  control  of  the  On- 
in  the  operating  department  of  a  railroad,  tario  locked  up  in  his  safe.  Without  con- 
But  what  did  he  do?  A  fellow  worker  of  suiting  anybody,  Mellen  secured  an  option 
that  day  tells  me  that  Mellen  took  the  mar-  on  this  control.  He  went  into  conference 
ket-man's  train  every  morning  at  4  o'clock  with  the  anthracite  leaders.  "  Gentlemen,'* 
for  his  Boston  office.  He  would  go  out  into  said  he,  "  give  the  New  England  roads  a 
the  yard  and  talk  with  the  switchman  for  an  contract  assuring  them  in  the  future  the 
hour.  He  would  ride  in  the  baggage  cars  same  proportion  of  through  rates  that  they 
to  get  the  views  of  the  trainmen.  He  would  are  receiving  now  and  there  will  be  no 
return  home  on  the  1 1  o'clock  train  at  night,  trouble.  That  is  all  we  want.  Our  prosper- 
Month  after  month  he  thus  put  in  from  ity  is  in  jeopardy  so  long  as  you  can  arbi- 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  trarily  change  the  division  of  through  rates." 
He  worked  as  few  men  have  worked.  It  But  Mellen  was  president  of  a  Podunk 
was  not  long  before  he  knew  something  road.  What  right  had  he  to  ask  this  of  the 
about  running  a  railroad.  great  anthracite  combination?  Surrender 
t:.a^tvt^  r,.*,^  *vTr,.»,n*r>T^T^  ^^*,«t vr * ^^^r  ^uch  a  club  ovcr  the  New  England  roads? 

FACING  THE  ANTHRACITE  COMBINATION.  rj^x  ,        .  ,     ,  ,        •  j     «  xt  i  »i      iir  n 

Ihey  chuckled  and  said.  Never!  Wall 
Mellen^s  daring  knows  no  limits.  Per-  Street  heard  the  next  morning  that  the  New 
haps  his  purchase  of  New  York,  Ontario  &  Haven  had  bought  control  of  New  York, 
Western  was  the  most  daring  coup  he  has  Ontario  &  Western.  Mellen  had  exercised 
ever  made.  The  true  story  of  this  coup  has  his  option.  George  F.  Baer  and  his  great 
never  been  told.  It  illustrates  how  in  one  Reading  raved;  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Dela- 
department  a  position  of  great  weakness  in  ware  &  Hudson  and  the  New  York  Central 
the  New  Haven  has  been  turned  to  one  of  raved;  the  whole  anthracite  combination 
great  strength.  raved.  And  their  great  financial  affiliations 
The  anthracite  coal  roads  charged  a  cer-  in  Wall  Street  raved.  But  all  to  no  avail, 
tain  price  for  coal  delivered  at  the  various  I  doubt  if  more  than  one  or  two  of  Mel- 
New  England   gateways:    Campbell    Hall,  len*s  directors  knew  of  this  affair  until  it 
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was  all  over.  In  a  day  the  New  Haven  was  amongst  these  is  Mellen's  New  Haven.  Un- 
made chooser  in  this  situation  instead  of  der  this  trolley  policy  upward  of  1400  miles 
l>cggar.  The  relation  between  the  Ontario  of  trolley  road  located  in  Connecticut,  Rhode 
and  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  to-day  is  like  Island,  and  Massachusetts  have  been  pur- 
that  of  a  knife  poised  over  a  hog's  ham, —  chased  by  the  New  Haven  road, 
push  it  and  he  squeals.  These  purchases  have  cost  many  millions 

KINDS    OF    RAILROAD    PRESIDENTS.  ?*  ^f'''^'  ''."5  ^^"'."^  ^  ^"^  "°  attempt  tO 

juggle  securities.  In  fact,  wherever  possible 
There  are  three  kinds  of  railroad  presi-  the  wind  and  water  have  been  squeezed  out. 
dents,  viz. :  ( i )  Those  who  move  and  act,  The  New  Haven  is  asking  of  these  properties 
(2)  those  who  sit  and  think,  and  (3)  those  merely  enough  income  return  to  pay  their 
who  just  sit.  Happy  it  is  for  New  England  cost  price.  All  their  surplus  earnings,  which 
and  the  independence  of  her  transportation  are  rapidly  reaching  large  proportions  and 
lines  that  the  man  who  now  holds  her  which  would  make  an  important  item  if 
traffic  destinies  within  his  grasp  cannot  be  distributed  among  the  stockholders  of  the 
classified  under  either  of  the  latter  two  di-  New  Haven  road,  are  being  diverted  back 
visions.  into  these  trolley  properties  for  permanent 
Had  Mellen  remained  quiescent  while  the  improvements  and  betterments.  This  policy 
aggressive  Charles  W.  Morse  was  at  work,  a  will  not  only  give  these  securities  an  infin- 
sorry  plight  the  New  Haven  would  be  in  to-  itely  higher  value,  but  will  give  the  people 
day.  Morse's  ambition  appears  to  have  been  in  the  territory  served  a  vastly  improved 
to  dominate  the  coastwise  traffic  of  the  At-  service.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  I  am  told 
lantic  seaboard. .  New  England  is  dependent  by  competent  judges  that  the  trolley  invest- 
to  a  high  degree  upon  her  water  transporta-  ments  of  the  New  Haven  road  have  been  so 
tion.  Had  Morse  accomplished  his  ambi-  greatly  improved,  not  only  by  the  expendi- 
tion  he  would  probably  have  cleaved  the  ture  of  surplus  earnings,  but  by  the  inaugura- 
Achilles  heel  of  the  New  Haven  transporta-  tion  of  economic  methods  of  management, 
tion  system.  But  Mellen  checkmated  Morse  that  they  could  be  sold  to-day  for  two  and 
at  every  point.  Bilious  critics  criticised,  but  one-half  times  their  cost  to  the  New  Haven 
they  did  not  know.    Mellen  would  not  per-  road. 

mit  Morse  to  put  an  iron  fence  around  his  whfv    ff  r   ruled 
Sound  boats.    Neither  would  he  permit  him 

to  establish  a  monopoly  of    the    coastwise  Sixty  years  ago,  when   the  New   Haven 

traffic  between  Boston  and  New  York.     He  was  extended  to  Williamsb ridge,  New  York, 

has  beaten  Morse  to  a  standstill.     But  in  "  fear  "  rather  than  **  confidence  "  was  the 

doing  this  he  has  been  obliged  to  create    a  by-word   of    its    management.     Therefore, 

powerful  commercial  navy.  when  the  New  Haven  might  have  obtained 

on   reasonable  terms   terminal    grounds    in 

BUYING  TROLLEY  LINES.  Manhattan    Island   to   any  extent   required 

Mellen  early  saw  that  the  New  Haven  for  years  to  come,  it  elected  instead  to  make 

would    have   to   interest  itself    in    electric  a  deal  with  the  Vanderbilts'  New  York  & 

roads.    He  well  knew  that  no  other  railroad  Harlem  road  under  which  it  could  get  to 

had  traffic  conditions  anything  like  those  of  New  York  City  over  the  Harlem  tracks  at  a 

the  New  Haven.     About  half  its  earnings  cost  of  so  much  per  passenger  mile.     Thus 

are  derived  from  the  transportation  of  pas-  for  over  half  a  century  the  New  Haven  road 

sengers.     It  hauls  more  passengers  per  mile  has  been  obliged  to  follow  the  vicissitudes  of 

of  road  than  any  railroad  of  importance  in  the  Vanderbilt  roads  as  regards  New  York 

the  United    States.     Mellen  is    an    astute  City  terminals. 

traffic  manager.    His  idea  was  that  electricity  Owing    to    the    expansion    of    the    New 

must  supplant  steam  as  motive  power  for  Haven's  sphere  of  influence  and  the  general 

railroads  and  that  the  so-called  street  rail-  development  of  business  the  New  Haven's 

ways  would  become  supplementary   to   the  passenger  traffic   has  outgrown   the  Grand 

trunk  line  railroads.     It  is  an  evidence  of  Central  facilities.     With  the  gradual  unifi- 

Mellen's  foresight  that  it  is  daily  becoming  cation  of  the  transportation  lines  of  New 

more  evident  that  electricity  will  supplant  England  it  will  become  imperative  for  the 

steam  as  railroad  motive  power.     Various  New  Haven  to  find  its  own  terminals  in 

roads  arc  spending  and  hare  spent  millions  New  York.    The  management  has  not  been 

for    this    purpose    already,    and    foremost  asleep  to  this  oncoming  necessity.    I  am  told 


i 
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that  they  have  secured  sohiething  like  one  Mellcn  delights  in  seeing  his  transportation 
and  one-half  miles  of  continuous  water  front  lines  in  first-class  shape.  The  New  Haven 
along  the  Harlem  River  and  that  it  is  not  proper  has  been  practically  rebuilt  in  the 
unlikely  that  the  future  terminals  of  the  New  past  four  years.  He  has  spent  $160,000,000 
Haven  system  will  be  located  here.  Already  in  this  time  for  improvements,  betterments, 
the  New  Haven  has  made  plans  to  strengthen  additions,  and  acquisitions.  Mellen  has  con- 
its  traffic  facilities  along  the  Harlem  River,  siderable  rounding  out  to  do  on  his  system. 
It  is  just  finishing  up  twelve  miles  of  six-  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Bangor  &  Aroos- 
track  road.  It  will  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  took  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  will  pass  to 
of  terminal  road  in  the  world.  Two  tracks  his  control.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
will  be  exclusively  for  freight,  two  exclusive-  were  to  step  across  the  Hudson  and  acquire 
ly  for  local  passenger  business  and  two  ex-  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  one  of  the  finest 
clusively  for  passenger  express  business!  of  the  anthracite  roads.  That  he  can  have  it 
The  New  Haven  is  rapidly  working  to-  if  he  wants  it  there  can  be-  little  question, 
ward  a  complete  electrification  of  its  main  But  these  matters  will  depend  on  the  finan- 
line  between  New  York  and  Boston.  Al-  cial  and  economic  conditions  prevailing  dur- 
ready  about  $4,000,000  has  been  expended  ing  the  next  year  or  two. 
on  the  electrification  of  the  four-track  road  The  real  live  problems  before  Mellen  are: 
between  New  York  and  Stamford,  Conn.,  ( i )  To  merge  into  one  organization  the 
and  it  is  expected  that  steam  motive  power  rail  lines  under  the  New  Haven's  control, 
between  these  points  will  be  completely .elim-  just  as  the  New  Haven  and  New  England 
inated.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  electrifica-  and  Old  Colony  and  others  have  already  been 
tion  will   be  continued   over  the  four-track  merged. 

line  between  New  York  and  New  Haven.  (2)   Further  to  develop  and  supplement 

The  next  step  in  the  electrification  of  the  his  trolley  lines  and  to  bring  them  under  one 

New  Haven  will  probably  be  taken  at  the  smooth-running  organization. 

Boston  end,  between  Providence  and  Boston.  (3)   To  modernize  the  railroads  of  Maine, 

MELLEN's  PROBLEMS.  ^^    Hampshire     Vermont,    and    part   of 

Massachusetts ;  to  develop  the  tratnc  possibil- 

Mellen  has  been  working  toward  one  goal,  *ties  of  this  territory  as  the  territory  of  the 

— the  unification  of  the  railroads  of  New  New  Haven  has  been  developed;  to  reduce 

England.     He  has  never  had  time  until  re-  passenger  and  freight  rates  in  this  territory 

cently  to  give  to  the  matter  of  the  acquisi-  as  the  passenger  and  f rerght  rates  of  the  New 

tion  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.    He  must  have  Haven  have  been  reduced ;  and  to  give  to  all 

known  that  the  control  of  this  road  would  New  England,  as  far  as  possible,  a  railroad 

eventually  pass  to  some  other  interest;  and  service  such  as  part  of  it  now  enjoys, 

he  therefore  kept  a  weather  eye  on  it.     Last  (4)   To   strengthen   that   it  may  endure 

February  he  learned  that  the  hour  of  the  after  he  has  gone  that  position  of  equality 

passing  of  the  B.  &  M.  was  at  hand.     He  and  independence  for  the  railroads  of  New 

knew  it  would  be  a  staggering  blow  for  the  England  which  has  been  created  by  his  labor. 

New  Haven  and  his  plans  if  somebody  else  , 

^  .^       TT          .   J         •  n            1                 J  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  S   FRIEND. 

got  It.    He  acted  quickly  and  secured  an  op- 
tion on  the  shares  of  the  leading  stockholders  These  are  problems  which   Mr.   Mellen 
of  the  B.  &  M.     To-day  the  New  Haven  can  solve.     He  is  performing  a  great  public 
directly  owns  nearly  40  per  cent,  and  can  service  which  is  needed.     That  is  why  he 
influence  the  voting  of  66  per  cent,  of  the  must  win.     Moreover  he  does  not  work  in 
stock  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Road.     The  the  dark.     He  indeed  knows  the  meaning  of 
complete  merger  of  these  lines  will  probably  corporate  publicity.     President  Roosevelt  in 
be  consummated  within  a  year  or  two.    It  is  his  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1904, 
one  of  those  acquisitions  of  a  connecting  line  quoted  several  hundred  words  from  a  speech 
which  President  Roosevelt  in  his  speech  in  of  Mellen  then  recently  made  to  his  cm- 
Indianapolis   on    May   30  called    desirable,  ployees.    "  Words  of  sound  common  sense," 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  said    President   Roosevelt      A   few  of   the 
Harriman  report  the  other  day  said:  "  It  is  words  so  quoted  were: 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  to  facilitate  the 
consolidation  of  connecting  lines."  ^° '"y  "'^^f  ^J**^  day  has  gone  by  when  a  cor- 

I  have  outlined  the  methods  by  which  the  S??r"„Kir.    "ji^""^^'^                      tn  defiance 

_     XT        TT                ^        u       I.                    ,  ot  the  public  will,  even  though  that  will  be  un- 

new  New  Haven  system  has  been  created,  reasonable  and  wro^g.     A  public  may  be  led. 
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but  not  driven,  and  I  prefer  to  go  with  it  and  President  Mellen  of  the  New  Haven  road 
shape  or  modify,  in  a  measure,  its  opinion,  j^  ^ot  a  man  of  wealth,  biit  he  is  as  surely 
rather  than  be  swept  from  my  bearmgs  with  loss  ^1^1  r  1  •  •!  •  •  ^1  'i 
to  myself  and  the  interests  in  my  charge.  the  fuler  of  his  railway  empire  as  is  the  rail- 
Violent  prejudice  exists  toward  corporate  ac-  road  magnate  who  rules  by  the  proxies  of 
tivity  and  capital  to-day,  much  of  it  founded  in  himself  and  his  little  coterie  of  wealthy 
reason  more  in  apprehension,  and  a  large  meas-  fiends.  And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  by 
ure  IS  due  to  the  personal  traits  of  arbitrary,  un-  r  n  •  -.  •  j  x  -i  *.u'  kl 
reasonable,   incompetent,   and  offensive  men  in  following,  certain  codes  of  railway  ethics  he 

positions  of  authority.  might  have  owned  a  railroad. 

If   corporations   are    to   continue   to    do   the  The  New  Haven  and  the  Boston  &  Maine 

world's  work    as  they  are  best  fitted  to,  those  together    have    about    22,ooo    shareholders. 

qualities   in   their   representatives   that   have   re-  rj^T     ^t         tj             -^    ir   u               i      .-^^^^ 

suited    in    the   present   prejudice   against   them  Jhe   New  Haven   itself   has  nearly   15,000 

must   be    relegated    to    the   background.     They  shareholders  and  about  900,000  shares,  or  an 

must  come  out  into  the  open  and  see  and  be  average  of  sixty  shares  to  each  holder.  There 

seen.    They  must  take  the  public  into  their  con-  jg  ^^  concentrated  stock  ownership   in   this 

ndence   and    ask    for    what   they    want,    and   no  ^          j  -^  •         1   j  u                        --.        ^- 

more,  and  be  prepared  to  explain  satisfactorily  Property  and  it  is  ruled  by  no  one  or  two  or 

what  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  public  if  they  three  financial  groups.     Yet  with  the  regu- 

are  given  their  desires,  for  they  are  permitted  to  larity   of   clockwork    the    proxies   go    to   the 

exist  not  that  they  niay  make  money  solely,  but  president's    office    with    supreme    confidence 

that  they  may  effectively  serve  those  from  whom  •     ^        r    ^            *•       *•                                j 

they  derive  their  powers.  J^^t  as  fast  as  voting  time  comes  around. 

Publicity,  and  not  secrecy,  will  win  hereafter,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  said  of 

and  laws  be  construed  by   their  intent  and  not  Mellen: 

by  their  letters,  otherwise  public  utilities  will  be  ^^^  ^^^^j^^          ^j^^^  ^    i^      ^  ^  over-rated 

owned  and  operated  by  the  public  which  created  ^^„      ^.^^   ^,^^^/j    ^^i^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^   j,^   ;^   ^^^ 

"^*  foremost  railroad  man  of  his  time.     But  a  man 

Prophetic   words    these!      And   yet   when  £?"not  be  judged  by  his  enemies  or  his  friends. 

,          ^                      J                 r*          .          .          1  1  he  disinterested  public  will  concede  that  he  is 

they    were    uttered    great    hnanciers    jeered  ^   ^.^^  ^£    tremendous   force   and    ability   and 

them.     To-day  none  is  too  great  to  do  them  ranks  among  the  greatest  Railroad  captains  of 

reverence!  the  time. 

The  shining  characteristics  of   this   man 

MELLEN  THE  MAN.  ,1             1  •         1                   u         j        u-         j  •. 

who  has  achieved  so  much  and  achieved  it  so 

There  is  the  Mellen  of  business  and  the  well  are:  Energy,  aggressiveness,  confidence 

Mellen   of   friendship   and    home.      If   you  and  determination.     It  is  a  peculiar  combi- 

would  meet  the  Mellen  of  business,  go  to  nation.     It  was  inevitable  that  this  combina- 

him  in  his  office.     If  a  stranger,  you  will  tion  should  form  the  club  of  a  conqueror.  He 

think  perhaps  that  you  have  found  the  North  .  has  the  determination  which  becomes  more 

Pole ;  the  man  himself  will  appear  so  digni-  determined  when  it  is  crossed  and  the  energy 

fied  and  cold.    Yet  this  coldness  is  analogous  that  is  stimulated  by  ceaseless  labor.    He  has 

to  the  gruffness  of  E.  H.  Harriman  and  the  the  aggressiveness  which  works  best  under 

positive  fierceness  which  is  likely  to  meet  the  opposition    and    the    confidence    which    has 

stranger  ushered  into  the  presence  of  J.  P.  never  known  defeat. 

Morgan.  Like  the  gruffness  and  fierceness  Like  that  little  coterie  of  men  who  early 
of  these  men,  the  coldness  of  Mellen  is  noth-  lighted  the  paths  along  which  the  develop- 
ing but  a  thin  veneer  clinging  around  a  ment  of  our  American  transportation  lines 
wealth  of  sentiment  that  can  be  found  only  has  proceeded, — ^James  J.  Hill,  Collis  P. 
in  great  men.  Huntingdon,  Commodore  Cornelius  Vander- 
But  the  Mellen  of  home  and  friendship, —  bilt,  and  Lord  Strathcona, — the  president  of 
you  will  find  him  an  entirely  different  char-  the  New  Haven  has  that  personality  which 
acter.    I  am  told  that  if  you  will  go  to  Stock-  rules. 

bridge,  his  summer  home,  you  will  stand  a  Mr.  Mellen  is,  comparatively  speaking,  still 

fair  chance  of  finding  him  romping  around  a  young  man,  being  but  fifty-six  years  of  age. 

the  lawn  in  his  shirt  sleeves  or  kicking  a  foot-  In  the  normal  course  of  events  he  should  be 

ball  for  the  amusement  of  some  of  his  five  good  for  at  least  another  decade  of  activity. 

children.     He  is  not  a  "  society  man  *'  in  the  It  is  that  very  decade  in  the  lives  of  great 

loose  sense  of  that  term,  and  as  to  his  private  railroad  captains  in  which  they  have  accom- 

character  it  has  always  been  above  reproach,  plished  most. 
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country  arc  employed  in  its  management.  With  the  exception  of  Seiior  Villalonga, 
The  Argentine  railway  in  ail  its  appoint-  the  able  president  of  the  Great  Western,  who 
ments,  and  the  Argentine  railway  man  in  ail  is  an  Argentino,  all  of  the  prominent  railway 
his  characteristics,  stand  about  midway  be-  men, — F,  C.  Barrows  and  T.  C.  Gregory  of 
tween  those  of  England  and  America,  Some  the  Southern,  C.  W.  Bayne  and  F.  L.  Hud- 
American  rails  have  been  laid  in  Argentina,  son  of  the  Central  Uruguay,  Messrs. 
and  a  small  amount  of  ancient  American  roll-  Goodge  and  Simpson,  respectively  of  the 
ing  stock  is  occasionally  to  be  seen,  but  noth-  Buenos  Ayres  Si  Pacific  and  the  Ferrocarril 
ing  new  of  any  description.  This  is  partly  Oeste,  and  many  others,— though  Englisn 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  buyers  are  British  and  born,  learned  all  of  their  railroading  in  South 
that  freights  from  England  are  more  favor-  America.  They  are  extremely  hard  workers 
able  than  from  the  United  States,  and  partly  as  a  class,  but  readily  accessible  at  all  hourj, 
to  the  fact  that  the  efforts  to  introduce  our  There  is  little  of  the  "insularity"  so  char- 
goods  have  been  very  spasmodic  at  the  best,  acteristic  of  the  English  railway  man  at 
The  bulk  of  Argentine  rolling  stock  is  of  home  about  them,  and  they  all  evince  par- 
American  pattern  and  English  manufacture,  ticular  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to 
Several  of  the  roads  have  had  orders  waiting  American  railway  progress,  upon  which  they 
for  Pullmans  for  some  time,  but  as  yet,  keep  remarkably  well  informed.  An  impres- 
though  a  number  of  these  cars  are  in  use  in  sion  that  one  cannot  help  carrying  away  from 
Chile,  none  is  to  be  seen  east  of  the  Andes,  a  talk  on  railway  afiairs  with  any  one  of 
Practically  all  of  the  passenger-car  seats,  them  is  that,  if  the  London  boards  would 
however,  both  in  Argentina  and  the  other  relax  a  bit,  and  the  manufacturers  in  the 
South-American  countries,  are  from  the  United  States  meet  them  half  way,  they 
States.  would  like  to  make  Argentine  roads  a  good 

The  Argentine  railway  man  is  a  good  dea!    deal    more    American     than     they    are     at 
more  American  in  his  theory  than  in  his  prac-   present. 

tice.  This  is  because  everything  he  does  ha.;  In  addition  to  all  the  important  officials  in 
to  be  passed  on  by  a  ponderous,  slow-moving  every  department,  most  of  the  clerical  stafEi 
London  hoard,  many  of  whose  members,  to-  <,(  the  Argentine  roads  are  also  English;  out- 
gether  with  their  ideas  on  railroading,  are  side  of  these,  however,  practically  all  em- 
likely  to  date  back  pretty  well  into  the  firsr  pbyces  of  all  classes,— station-agents,  telcgra- 
half  of  the  last  century.  If  there  is  one  thing  phers,  machinists,  conductors,  brakemen,  fire- 
that  it  is  not  permitted  to  mention  to  an  men,  engineers,  and  all  unskilled  hands,— are 
Argentine  railway  official  out  of  business  either  natives  of  the  country  or  Italian, 
hours  it  is  the  "  London  Board,"  The  lat-  There  are  still  a  few  English  firemen  and 
ter,  however,  answers  admirably  the  purpose  drivers  employed,  but  no  more  are  being 
of  a  "  balance-wheel,"  and  there  is  little  brought  out,  and,  eventually, — when  the 
doubt  that  the  existence  of  similar  institution;  present  British  Incumbents  have  been  pro- 
in  America  would  have  done  yeoman  service  nioted  or  discharged, — all  hands  on  the  loco- 
in  checking  the  flights  some  of  our  own  roads    motives  will  be  Latins. 

have  gone  on.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  spite  of  the  fact 

that  there  are  more  native  tiian  British  engi- 
neers employed,  the  records  show  that  there 
have  been  fewer  accidents  to  trains  driven  by 
the  former  than  the  latter.  The  fact  that 
the  men  brought  out  from  England  have 
proved  rather  less  sober  and  reliable  than  at 
home  may  have  something  to  do  with  this 
showing,  but  the  principal  reason  advanced 
is  the  real  superiority  of  the  Argentines  at 
that  class  of  work.  During  six  months  spent 
in  Argentina,  covering  all  of  a  harvest  season, 
in  which  every  kind  of  car  and  engine  in  the 
land  »'as  in  commission  to  help  handle  a 
record-breaking  harvest,  I  do  not  recall  hear- 
ing of  a  single  train-wreck  that  was  attended 
ONE  HONDBED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE  MILES  OF  "'th  fatalities.  This  fact.  in  the  light  of  the 
STBAicHT  TRACK  ON  THE  ARGENTINA  PAMPA.       figures  I  have  quoted  regardmg  the  very  con- 
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Concepcion  and  Vaidivia,  both  of  these  last  not  Hkcly  that  the  work  will  be  allowed  to 
mentioned  ports  being  on  branches  of  the  languish  as  it  has  on  some  of  the  govcm- 
"  backbone  "  road.  The  present  terminus  of  ment's  railway  contracts  in  the  south, 
the  latter  is  at  Osorno,  but  grading  is  already- 
completed  to  Puerto  Montt,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  and  trains  will  he 
running  to  that  point  by  the  end  of  the  Of  all  these  railways  that  have  been  re- 
year,  terred  to  as  cither  in  construction  or  pro- 
North  of  Valparaiso  the  government  line  jected,  the  one  exciting  by  far  the  most  in- 
in  the  province  of  Coquimbo  has  been  pushed  tereat  at  present  is  the  transcontinental  line 
south  nntil  it  is  almost  ready  to  connect  wirJi  which  is  to  connect  Chile  and  Argentina  by  ! 
the  main  line  in  the  Aconcagua  Valley,  which  way  of  the  historic  Uspallata  Pass.  The 
will  make  between  800  and  QOO  miles  of  un-  most  important  fact  in  regard  to  this  road, 
broken  road  running  through  the  most  fer-  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  put  in  operation 
tile  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  the  ultimate  during  the  coming  year,  is  that  it  will  be  the 
ambition  of  the  Chilean  (jovernment  to  com-  shortest  and  quickest  route  for  all  time  be-  ; 
plpte  a  line  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  tween  the  two  most  progressive  centers  of 
the  Peruvian  boundary,  a  plan,  however,  population  in  South  America,  Buenos  AyrCi- 
which  for  many  reasons  is  not  likely  to  bf  Rosario  and  Santiago-Valparaiso.  As  the 
carried  out  much  before  the  complttion  of  first  South-American  transcontinental  route 
the  great  Pan-American  Railroad  itself.  to  be  completed,  its  opening  will  hare  a  sig- 
The  signing  last  year  by  Bolivia  of  p.  niticance  akin  to  that  which  attached  to  driv- 
treaty  with  Chile  permitting  the  latter  to  ing  the  "  Golden  Spike  "  on  our  own  Union 
construct  a  raiU\ay  from  her  port  of  Arica  to  Pacific,  away  back  in  the  '8o's. 
La  Paz  was  a  practical  relinquishment  or  The  ^'  ham-bone  "  of  South  America,  at 
the  part  of  that  country  to  the  territory  the  thirty-fourth  parallel,  which  this  line 
wrested  from  her  by  Chile  in  their  war  of  roughly  follows,  has  a  width  of  about  800' 
some  decades  back.  The  negotiating  of  the  miles,  and  so  direct  is  the  route  that  the  lay- 
treaty  was  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  dipio-  ing  of  very  little  over  that  length  of  rails 
matic  triumph  for  Chile,  and  hardly  was  will  be  necessary.  The  first  portion  of  the 
the  ink  dry  upon  the  paper  before  her  sur-  Argentine  section  of  the  road,  the  Buenos 
veyors, — closely  followed  by  graders, — *vere  Ayres  and  Pacific  line,  has  the  longest  per- 
at  work  upon  the  route  of  the  projccti-d  line,  fectly  straight  stretch  of  track  in  the  world, 
Construction  has  been  pushed  since  August,  —175  miles  without  a  curve, — and  all  the 
1905,  and,  though  the  undertaking  is  too  big  way  across  the  pampa  "straights"  of 
a  one  to  be  completed  in  a  short  time,  it  is  twenty    and    thirty    miles    arc   encountered 

almost  as  often  as  arc 
tunnels  in  the  Andean 
sections. 


The  broad-gauge  line 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Mendoza,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes  in  Ar- 
gentina, and  that  from 
Valparaiso  to  Los  An- 
des in  Chile,  are  among 
the  pioneer  roads  in 
their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  even  the 
Andean  section  on  the 
Argentine  side  has  been 
finished  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  princi- 
pal obstacles  to  a'speedjr 

UO  BLANCO,  A  POINT  OM  TBE  CHILEAN   TKANSANDEAH   RAILBOAD.  C  O  m  p  1  C  tloD    of    tbc 
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survey  established  the  fact  that  a  broatl-gauge  No  one  of  the  lakes  that  are  responsible 
railroad  could  be  built  from  Chile,  right  for  the  existence  of  the  San  Martin  Pass  has 
through  the  mountains  and  out  onto  the  ever  been  frozen  over,  and  their  depth  is  such 
Argentine  pampa,  without  the  construction  of  that  steamers  of  considerable  draught  may  be 
a  single  tunnel  and  at  no  point  attaining  an  laid  against  their  banks  at  almost  any  point, 
elevation  of  more  than  2500  feet.  The  con-  Moreover,  navigation  between  the  two  upper 
stniction  of  such  a  road  was  shortly  after  lakes,  Lacar  and  Perihueico,  is  about  to  be 
entered  upon  by  a  strong  Franco- Chi  lean  opened  up  through  the  construction  of  a  lock 
company,  after  the  latter  had  been  assured  on  the  connecting  river,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  leading  Argentine  line  was  ready  to  that  the  two  lower  lakes  will  also  be  simi- 
come  on  and  join  rails  with  it  at  the  inter-  larly  united.  Small  steamers  now  plying  on 
national  boundary.  Trains  have  been  run-  ail  four  lakes  are  proving  of  the  greatest  as- 
ning  for  some  time  over  the  first  sections  of  sistance  in  furthering  the  railway  construe- 
both  extensions.  tion  work.  Unbroken  navigation  of  the 
The  difierence  in  meteorological  conditions,  whole  chain  will  be  impossible  because  of 
— incident  to  the  difference  of  elevation, —  the  1200-foot  drop  from  Lake  Perihueico  to 
of  these  two  great  passes  is  remarkable.  In  Panguipulli,  a  disadvantage  that  is  more  than 
April  of  last  year, — early  autumn  south  of  compensated  for,  however,  by  the  existence  of 
the  equator, — I  rode  across  the  UspSllata  a  magnificent  waterfall  of  height  and  volume 
summit  over  a  trail  trodden  down  into  three  suiScient  to  furnish  power  to  operate  the  rail- 
feet  of  snow  by  a  huge  herd  of  cattle  that  had  road  for  a  hundred  miles  in  either  direction. 
been  driven  through  to  break  out  the  way.  This  new  road,  independent  of  its  undenia- 
The  thermometer  stood  at  fifteen  degrees  ble  future  as  a  commercial  highway,  running 
above  zero,  and  the  following  day  an  addi-  as  it  will  for  a  hundred  miles  along  a  chain 
tional  fall  of  snow  closed  up  the  pass  for  its  of  lakes,  walled  in  by  perpetually  snow- 
six  months  of  winter  sleep.  Ten  weeks  later,  capped  mountains  that  in  places  tower  almost 
in  July, — midwinter, — I  passed  twice  over  sheer  for  10,000  and  12,000  feet,  is  destined 
the  San  Martin  route,  and  on  neither  occa-  to  open  up  a  land  of  natural  wonders  fully 
sion  encountered  enough  snow  to  come  abovi?  entitled  to  take  rank  with  anything  of  tlic 
my  horse's  fe^flocks.  kind  now  known  to  man. 


A    TYPICAL    PEHUVTAN    RAILROAD    STATION. 

(Uollendo,  ftt  KS  letel,  oeai  one  tennlnni  of  the  Soutliero  Railroad  of  Peru.) 


THE  FARMER'S  DEBT  TO  SCIENCE. 


ter   and   one   domestic-science   course   of   a 
week. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION    IN   IOWA. 

During  the  year  1905  the  agronomy  de- 
partment of  the  Agricultural  College,  of 
which  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden  was  the  head,  re- 
ceived over  37,000  letters  asking  for  lectures, 
information,  or  help  of  some  kind.  To  satisfy 
this  desire  for  information  the  Legislature^ 
established  the  Department  ot  Agricultural 
Extension  at  the  college.  The  department  is 
a  part  of  tl^  division   under  Dean  Curtiss 


(President  of  the  Iowa  ComGrowerB'  ABBoclHtlon.) 

and  Professor  Holden  is  superintendent. 
More  than  1600  requests  for  lecturers  at 
farmers*  institutes,  picnics,  county  fairs,  agri- 
cultural clubs,  "  short  courses,"  schools,  etc., 
came  to  the  department  during  its  first  year, 
but  only  about  one-fourth  of  them  could  be 
satisfied.  More  than  twenty-five  "  short 
courses  "  have  been  asked  for  this  year.  Tbe 
first  year's  appropriation  of  $15,000  has  been 
increased  to  $27,000,  and  this  year  more  lec- 
tures will  be  given,  and  a  well -sustained  six- 
day  "  short  course  "  will  be  given  in  each 
quarter  of  the  State,  and  as  many  more  as 
possible.     The  correspondence  of  the  depart- 


THE  COUNTY   EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  car- 
rying the  message  of  the  better  agricultuie 


out  to  the  farms  is  the  local  experimer.t  sta- 
tion on  the  county  poor  farm,  also  an  Iowa 
idea.  The  first  one  was  established  in  Sioux 
County,  in  the  remote  northwestern  part  of 
the  State,  in  1903.  The  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  appropriated  $300  and  the  work, 
chiefly  experiments  in  corn-growing,  was 
carried  out  wider  the  direction  of  Professor 
Holden's  department  at  the  college,  which 
supervises  all  the  county  stations.  In  the 
fall  a  farmers'  picnic  was  held  on  the  farm  to 
discuss  results,  and  more  than  3000  persons 
attended.  The  seed  used  is  taken  from  the 
planter  boxes  of  as  many  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  as  possible,  is  planted  without  test- 
ing, and  given  the  same  treatment  as  that 
bestowed  upon  the  ordinary  fields  in  the 
neighborhood.  Each  man's  corn  is  planted  | 
'in  an  identified  plat.  Each  .farmer  whose 
'sejS  has  be#n  used  comes  in  the  fall  to  the 
piCrtic  to'  see  bow  his  compares  with  his 
neighbor's  corn.  Mo/e  convincing  proof 
could  not  be  ofJered.  The  man  who  has 
given  no  heed  to  his  seed  and  sees  a  miserable 
stand  of  inferior  stalks,  and  more  inferior 
ears,  concludes  as  he  gazes  with  envying  won- 
der on  the  large,  strong,  uniform,  well-eared 
plants  of  his  seed-testing  neighbor,  that  he 
will  not  be  caught  that  way  again.  Very 
likely,  he  begins  to  see  in  this  some  explana- 
tion^ of  his  neighbor's  better  home,  freedom 
from  debt,  and  general  prosperity.  A  dozen 
or  more  counties  scattered  over  the  State 
have  followed  the  plan  started  in  Sioux 
County,  and  more  will  do  so  this  year.  The 
influence  of  these  county  experiment  stations 
has  been  immediately  noticeable,  not  only  on 
the  corn  crop,  but  in  raising  the  standard  of 
farming  in  every  way.  Professor  Holden 
and  at  least  one  of  his  assistants  attend  each 
of  the  county  picnics,  and  they  never  fail  to 
inspire  their  eager  audience  with  the  belief 
that  .every  one  can  do  better  than  he  is  doing 
if  he  only  will. 

GOING   TO    COLLEGE    AT    SIXTY. 

Some  such  hard-headed  old  farmer  as 
■'  Uncle  Asa  "  Turner  is  likely  to  be  on  hand 
at  the  picnic  to  back  up  the  professor  and 
tell  bis  fellow-farmers,  as  I  heard  him  tell 
them,  that  they  are  never  too  old  to  learn,  if 
they  will  come  with  young  hearts.  He  ex- 
plained to  them  how,  though  he  bad  raised 
horses  all  his  life,  he  did  not  know  "  the 
p'ints  of  a  good  horse." 

"  Wife,  I  am  going  to  college,"  was  the 
conclusion  his  astonished  helpmate  heard  one 
evening  as  he  was  looking  over  one  of  th? 
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of  interest  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  old  the  rapid  dissemmattoh^and  quick  and  ef- 
people  on  their  farms,  where  they  are  at  fective  applicatiaa  of  im^iroved .  methods  in 
home  and  happy,  instead  of  moving  into  the  agricultuf&was  the  seed-corn  special  trains, 
nearest  little  town,  where  they  are  likely  to  started  in-. 1904  byProfessor  Holdcn,  with. 
be  unhappy  and  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbo.rsj^-^  thti^-opCration  of  the  railways  of  the  State. 
opposing  puhlic  improvements,  unable  to  ad-  During  tlic  spring  seasons  of  1904,  1905,  and 
just  themselves  to  the  changes,  and  least  of  1906  thfie"  educational,  trains;- traveled  over 
all  to  idleness  and  separation  from  the  duties  i  t.ooo  miles,  made  789.s(Bt)s,  and  more  than 
of  a  lifetime  of  activity.  156,000  people  heard  I3^5  lectures,-' some- 
Asa  Turner's  experience  is  a  fair  sample  times  in-  a  large  passenger  car,  carried  for 
of  thousands  of  men  in  Iowa  who  with  grate-  the  purpose,  sometimes  on  the  station  plat- 
fui  enthusiasm  acknowledge  what  the  ambi-  form,  and  pccastMiinly  in  a  hall.  The  trains 
tious  yet  conservative  group  of  scientists  at- wereA^fflri  on  regular  schedules  and  good 
Ames  has  done  for  them.  Ac  first  the  pro-  audiences  were  always  waiting. 
fcssors  were  ridiculed  as  mere  theorists, —  "  There  are  just  as  many  quarter-sections 
"  book  farmers,  who  would  starve  to  death  arouoft  a  limall  town  as  around  a  large  one," 
on  a  quarter- sect  ion  of  land."  But  when  said  Professor  Holden,  "  so  .we  stopped-, at 
their  stock  began  to  win  the  prices  away  every  station  where  they  took  interest  enOu^ 
from  the  scoffers,  and  their  feeding  evperi-  to  advertise  the  meeting.  We  wanted,  the 
ments  were  producing  such  satisfactory  re-  farmers  from  those  quarter-sections  and  their 
suits  in  dollars,  with  equally  forcible  practi-  sons.  The  way  to  get  close  to  the  farmer  is 
cal  results  in  crop-raising  and  in  the  develop-  to  go  to  his  little  town  and  make  him  most 
mem  of  new  and  valuable  crops,  the  farmers  informally  at  home  with  his  neighbors,  with- 
quit  laughing  and  went  to  studying  to  find  out  any  '  dress-up.'  We  took  away  the  ter- 
out  how  it  was  done.  They  learned  that  no  rors  of  science  by  showing  how  simple  are 
guesswork  was  permitted  at  Ames,  and  that  her  laws,  so  easily  understood  by  all,  hut  . 
when  a  result  was  announced  it  could  be  which  no  one  may  violate  without  paying  the 
relied  upon.  penalty.  We  showed  how  many  farmers, 
.  who  didn't  test  their  seed,  were  wasting  one- 

THE  SBBIXOliN  SPECIAL  TRAINS.  ^^.^j    ^,    j^^;_.    ,._^^    ^^    „„,.,hi„l    „|%h,i, 

The  most  widely  known   feature  of  this  land,  planting  seed  that  did  not  grow,  leaving 

work  that  has  given  Iowa  her  leadership  in  vacant  places  that  cost  just  as  much  to  culti- 
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gam  of  37*773.840  bushels,  which  at  the  cur- 
rent price  of  33  cents  was  worth  $12,345,- 
027,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
entire  .crop.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
fanners  of  Iowa  are  grateful  to  the  college  a'. 
Ames,  and  especially  to  Professors  Curtiss 
and  Holden,  and  are  ready  to  listen  to  what 
they  and  their  associates  may  advise? 

THE    COLLEGE    ITSELF,     AND    ITS    METHODS. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  college  at 
Ames  has  furnished  thirty  men  to  the  facul- 
ties of  twenty  different  agricultural  college/ 
and  now  has  applications  from  other  States. 
The  enrollment  in  the  regular  collegiate 
course  in  agriculture  is  larger  than  in  any 
other  agricultural  college  in  the  United 
States.  The  animal  husbandry  department 
has  carried  on  extension  work  for  several 


years  on  its  own 

The  beginning  of  the  "  short-course  "  idea 
was  the  ten  weeks"-' short  course"  in  dairying. 
established  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  about  1890. 
A  conspicuous  employment  of  student  knowl- 
edge is  in  stock-j  udging  at  fairs,  county, 
State  and  district,  with  annual  contests 
among  the  students  of  all  the  Western  col- 
leges at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion, held  in  Chicago  in  December.  Iowa 
has  won  a  majority  of  the  honors.  Scholar- 
ships at  the  college  are  given  by  the  State 
Fair  as  prizes  in  a  stock-judging  contest 
among  lowq  boys.  This  fair  is  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  itself,  bringing  together 
30,000  people  a  day  for  nearly  a  week.  It 
is  being  housed  in  its  own  brick  buildings  of 
ample  size,  and  the  Legislature  has  just  given 
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it  an  $80,000  building  in  which  to  show  the 
3000  swine  that  are  exhibited, — more  than 
any  other  show  in  the  world  can  boast.  The 
cattle  show  is  not  exceeded  by  any  pure-bred 
show.  The  college  is  liberally  sufiported  by 
the  State,  and  the  last  three  splendid  new 
buildings,  just  now  being  finished,  cost  over 
$1,000,000.  An  annual  tax  of  a  fifth  of  a 
mill  is  provided  for  new  buildings.  A  cor- 
respondence school  and  a  summer  school  are 
being  planned,  to  further  extend  the  useful- 
ness' of  the  institution.  It  is  advertised  by 
the  results  it  shows  and  by  the  fame  of  its 
men.  Dean  Curtiss  has  been  for  years  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
on  live  stock -in  America,  and  the  feeding  and 
breeding  experiments  he  has  carried  on  Tiave 
been  as  notable  in  practical  results  as  the  corn 
experiments  by   Professor   Holden. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

"  A  farmer  who  has  a  $100,000  farm  near 
a  good  town,"  said  Professor  Holden,  "  told 
me  the  other  day  he  was  afraid  to  send  his 
only  son  to  the  high  school  in  town,  because 
the  teachers  there  were  likely  to  lead  the  boy 
away  from  the  farm  and  try  to  persuade  him 
that  he  '  ought  to  be  doing  something  better 
than  farming.'      I   find  many  farmers  have 
the  same    feeling  toward    the   high   schools. 
The    teachers,    having    little    interest    in    01 
knowledge    of    agriculture,    constantly    hold 
before  the  boys  the  attractions  of  other  ways 
of  living,  and  discourage  them  from  follow- 
ing the  business  their  fathers  are  soon  going 
to  be  ready  to  turn  over  to  them.    The  farm- 
ers are  entitled  to  a  fair  showing  of  the  dig- 
nity of  agriculture  and  of  the  opportunities 
and  demand  for  brains 
in    the  business.      The 
elements  of  agriculture 
must  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,   and   it 
ivill  soon  be  done.  The 
sentiment    for   agricul- 
tural   high    schools    is 
strong,    and    another 
Legislature  will  proba- 
bly make   some   provi- 
sion for  them.  Teachers 
must    be    prepared    to 
lead  the  children  with 
sympathy    and    under- 
standing   to    a    wider 
knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon things  about  them. 
short,  to  prepare 
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was  tremendous.  The  'supply  was  below  increased  demand  for  labor  and  were  iin- 
normal,  many  having  fled  the  city.  What  doubtedly  affected  by  the  increased  cost  of 
followed  was  a  matter  of  course.  Those  who  living.  Reference  is  made  to  the  employees 
had  buildings  to  erect  began  bidding  against  of  the  street  railroads,  telephone  company, 
one  another  to  get  mechanics.  Wages  were  laundries,  and  the  like.  Demands  made  up- 
forced  up  almost  to  where  they  were  in  pio-  on  employers  for  increased  wages  were  re- 
neer  days.  What  had  been  residence  prop-  fused  and  strikes  followed.  The  most  seri- 
erty  before  the  fire  now  became  valuable  for  ous  of  these  was  the  strike  of  the  street-car 
business  purposes.  The  artisan  with  a  dou-  employees,  who  demanded  $3  for  an  eight- 
ble  wage  found  that  he  had  to  pay  a  double  hour  day.  The  union  to  which  these  people 
rent.  The  corner  grocer  and  butcher  were  belong  had  subscribed  to  an  arbitration  agree- 
informed  that  from  twice  to  many  times  the  ment,  and  the  officials  of  the  company  de- 
former  rent  would  be  demanded  by  the  land-  ciared  that  the  strike  was  in  direct  opposi- 
lord.  Consequently  groceries  and  meat  ad-  tioii  to  the  agreement.  Every  street-car  in 
vanced  stifly  in  price.  As  was  to  have  been  the  city  was  stopped ;  business  suffered  in 
expected,  an  era  of  high  prices  ensued.  consequence,  and  there  was  a  general  tight- 

EFFECT  OF  HIGH  PRICES.  ^"'"2  «  t^e  money  market     At  this  writing 

the  cars  are  runnmg,  but  the  service  is  by  no 

Unlike  Baltimore,  San  Francisco  is  far  re-  means  so  good  as  before  the  strike.     That 

moved  from  densely  populated  centers.     To  this  matter  will  be  properly  adjusted  there  is 

a  very  large  extent  she  is  dependent  upon  her  no  doubt ;  but  at  present  it  occupies  a  position 

own  population  for  any  work  there  is  to  do,  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  San  Francisco 

and  any  sudden  demand  in  excess  of  the  sup-  situation. 

ply  of  labor  is  bound  to  furnish  workingmen  union-labor  rule. 
with  an  excuse  for  demanding  increased  pay. 

In  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  however,  it  is  to  In  order  to  understand  the  situation.it  will 

be  remembered  that  the  workingmen  were  by  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  1900,  when  a  new 

no  means  alone  in  seizing  the  opportunity  charter  adopted  by  San  Francisco  and  ap- 

to  make  profit  out  of  conditions.     Lumber  proved  by  the  State  Legislature,  went  into 

dealers  combined  and  sent  the  price  of  their  effect.   Under  this  charter  the  Mayor,  elected 

commodity  higher  than  it  had  been  in  years,  for  a  two-year  term,  was  given  greatly  in- 

Cement  dealers  did  likewise.    Structural  ma-  creased  powders.     He  was  given  the  appoint- 

terial  of  all  sorts  advanced  in  price.    The  in-  ment  of  all  his  subordinates  and  was  alone 

creased  cost  of  labor  was  but  one  of  the  fac-  responsible  ior  the  administration  of  affairs, 

tors  in  the  increased  cost  of  building.  James  D.  Phelan  was  the  first  Mayor  under 

Notwithstanding  this  condition  of  high  the  new  charter,  and  during  the  second  year 
prices,  which  was  evidently  but  temporary,  of  his  term  a  teamsters'  strike  occurred,  which- 
property  owners  were  not  deterred  from  mak-  was  marked  by  peculiar  vindictiveness  and 
ing  improvements,  permanent  and  substantial  brutality.  Mr.  Phelan,  as  Mayor,  acceded 
as  well  as  temporary.  Throughout  the  city  to  demands  made  upon  him  by  an  organiza- 
was  heard  the  sound  of  hammer  and  saw,  the  tion  of  business  men  calling  itself  the  Em- 
rumbling  of  trucks,  and  the  puffing  of  hoist-  plovers'  Association  and  placed  policemen  in 
ing  engines.  Some  temporary  buildings  w^rc  uniform  on  the  wagons  to  protect  strike- 
erected  almost  overnight.  Big  steel-frame,  breaking  drivers.  The  strike  was  settled  in 
fireproof  buildings,  whose  walls  had  with-  a  manner  which  left  both  sides  discontented; 
stood  the  heat,  were  repaired  and  made  even  but  it  had  showed  the  workingmen  of  San 
better  than  before.  Many  new  buildings  F  ancisco  that  if  they  could  control  the  office 
of  the  **  Class  A  "  type  were  started,  of  Mayor  they  would  hold  the  whip  hand  in 
Instead  of  a  city  bowed  down  by  the  any  future  labor  troubles  that  might  occur. 
awful  calamity  of  earthquake  and  fire,  With  this  object  in  view  the  Union-Labor 
it  immediately  became  and  has  since  prac-  party  was  organized,  and  Eugene  E.  Schmitz, 
tically  continued  to  be  a  very  ant-hill  of  leader  of  a  theatrical  orchestra  and  member 
industry,  where  all  are  busy  with  a  fixed  pur-  of  the  Musicians'  Union,  was  nominated  for 
pose,  and  most  are  more  prosperous  than  ever  Mayor.  The  nomination  was  secured  largely 
before.  This  statement  needs  only  to  be  through  the  efforts  of  Abraham  Ruef,  a  dose 
modified  to  this  extent:  personal  friend  of  the  candidate.     At  that 

There  were  certain  lines  of  industry  in  time  Ruef  was  conducting  a  small  law  prac- 

San  Francisco  which  failed  to  benefit  by  the  tice  and  dabbling  in  Republican  politics  "  oa 
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the  side."    He  had  just  been  defeated  at  the  cense  seems  undisputed.     Ruef's  law  prac- 

Repub]ican  primaries,  and  it  was  this  that  tice  grew  enormously,  and  by  the  end  of  the 

determined  him  to  throw  his  influence  to  the  second  administration  he  was  known  to  be  a 

Union-Labor  ticket  and-  take  charge  of  the  wealthy  man,  with  an  income  running  into 

campaign.     To  the  surprise  of  the  business  thousands  a  month.     It  was  not  until  1905, 

community  Schmitz  was  elected  by  21.000  however,  that  charges  of  graft  became  open 

votes.  and    notorious.      Heretofore,    it    had    been 

That  the  city  prospered  under  his  admin-  charged  that  Ruef  was  simply  acting  as  at- 
istration  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  torney  for  those  who  hired  him  in  the  belief 
In  any  event,  he  was  again  elected  in  1903,  that  his  friendship  with  the  Mayor  made  his 
this  time  by  26,000  votes,  an  increase  of  services  more  valuable  than  would  be  those 
5000;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  of  an  outsider.  Now,  however,  it  was  open- 
he  was  pitted  against  Franklin  K.  Lane,  ly  argued  that  these  **  attorney's  fees  "  were 
present  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  divided  with  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Commission  and  an  experienced  Democratic  Supervisors. 

politician,  and  Henry  J.  Crocker,  one  of  San  This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
Francisco's  wealthiest  and  best-known  citi-  disaster, of  April,  1906,  fell  upon  the  city. 
zens.  Schmitz  was  again  elected  in  1905,  In  those  awful  days  politics  and  talk  of  graft 
this  time  winning  by  42,000  votes,  and  car-  were  forgotten.  Every  one's  attention  was 
rj^ing  with  him  the  entire  Union-Labor  tick-  turned  to  relieving  distress  and  preserving 
et.  An  analysis  of  this  vote  showed  that  the  order.  The  way  Mayor  Schmitz  arose' to  the 
ticket  was  supported  by  many  of  the  business  occasion  surprised  even  his  most  ardent  ad- 
men of  the  city,  principally  the  smaller  class  mirers.  So  well  did  he  conduct  himself  that 
of  retailers.  This  was  presumably  upon  the  lie  immediately  became  one  of  the.  most  ad- 
theory  that  unionism,  strongly  intrenched  in  mired  men  in  California.  Grasping  the  sit- 
power,  would  make  for  high  wages  and  high  uation.with  a  master  hand,  without  regard  to 
wages  make  good  business.  politics,  he  called  to  his  aid  the  leading  busi- 

With  the  Mayor  whom  he  had  been  main-  ness  men  of  San  Francisco,  many  of  whom 
ly  instrumental  in  placing  in  office,  and  were  his  bitterest  enemies.  Under  his  lead- 
whose  strong  personal  friend  and  legal  ad-  ership  these  men,  organized  into  committees, 
visor  he  was,  Abraham  Ruef,  the  erstwhile  administered  a  relief  fund  running  into  the 
Republican  boss,  was  in  a  position  of  remark-  millions,  accounting  for  every  cent,  and  main- 
able  power  for  good  or  evil.  tained   order  where   there  otherwise  would 

have  been  chaos. 

A    PROFITABLE   LAW   PRACTICE. 

.             ,                           .     ,                      ,                         ,  SPECIFIC  CHARGES  OF  GRAFT. 

As  early  as  1902  it  began  to  be  rumored 

that  the  only  effective  way  in  which  to  se-  While  Mayor  Schmitz  and  his  committees 

cure  special  favors  from  the  administration  were  thus  conducting  affairs  others,  with  a 

was  by  employing  the  services  of  Attorney  seemingly  larger  self-interest,  were  looking 

Abraham   Ruef.      Little  by  little  these   ru-  about  to  see  how  money  was  to  be  made.     It 

mors  spread.     It  was  openly  stated  that  un-  was  not  at  all  certain  but  the  business  center 

der  the  guise  of  legal  services  Ruef  was  sell-  of  the  cit>'  would  shift  permanently.     Prop- 

ing    licenses,    protecting    illegal    enterprises,  erty  values  outside  the  burned  district  rose 

and  securing  great  profit  out  of  his  friend-  enormously.        Speculation     was     rampant, 

ship  with  the  head  of  the  city  government.  There   was   a   general   scramble   for  special 

Mayor  Schmitz  was  spoken  to  on  the  sub-  privileges,  and  the  services  of  Abraham  Ruef, 

ject  and  stoutly  maintained  that  Ruef  was  the  attorney,  were  in  greater  demand  than 

an  excellent  lawyer  and  a  man  of  unblem-  ever.     Then  arose  the  cry  of  graft,  so  loud 

ished  character,  in  whose  judgment  he  had  and  insistent  that  it  could  not  be  ignored.  It 

the  utmost  confidence.     By  the  end  of  the  was    charged    that    the    United    Railroads, 

second  Schmitz  administration  it  was  openly  which  is  the  name  the  local  street  railway 

stated  in  the  press  and  on  the  streets  that  goes  by,  had  bribed  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Ruef,  and  not  Schmitz,  was  Mayor  de  facto,  to   grant   an   overhead   trolley   franchise   in 

and  that  all  matters  coming  before  the  May-  place  of  the  open-slot  system  wanted  by  the 

or  for  approval  were  first  submitted  to  him.  people;  that  the  gas  company  had  bribed  the 

That  this  was  the  view  of  the  case  taken  by  members  of  the  board  to  raise  the  price  of  gas 

many  large  corporations  and  by  practically  from  75  to  85  cents  per  1000  feet;  that  the 

all  persons  conducting  business  requiring  li-  telephone  company  had  paid  to  keep  a  rival 
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the  Labor-Union  party  and  labor  unions  in  gen- 


In  this  same  letter  Heney  charges  that 
representatives  of  nearly  every  bank  in  San 
Francisco  have  met  and  pledged  Patrick  Cal- 
houn their  support;  that  they  have  worked 
upon  the  fears  of  the  merchant  and  other  bor- 
rowing classes  with  the  statement  that  the 
prosecution  is  injuring  the  credit  of  the  city. 
So  the  prosecution  is  very  far  from  receiving 
the  united  support  of  the  business  interests 
of  San  Francisco,  and  to  this  extent  it  is 
working  under  a  great  disadvantage.  At 
the  same  time  it  seems  certain  that  the  prose- 
cution will  proceed  as  it  has  commenced  and 
will  not  cease  its  efforts  until  every  man  in- 
dicted for  the  giving  of  bribes  has  been  con- 
victed or  acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  this  in 
spite  of  any  opposition  that  may  arise.  TTiis 
matter  will  probably  be  definitely  decided  in 
the  election  for  city  officials  which  will  take 
place  in  November,  It  will  then  be  decided 
whether  the  mass  of  the  people  approves  of 
a  continuance  of  the  prosecution.  So  far  as 
is  known  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  defi- 
nitely how  many  tickets  will  be  in  the  field 
nor  what  these  tickets  will  represent.  That 
matter  will  be  determined  at  the  primaries 
which  will  be  held  on  August  13. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  pioi>- 
ably  no  city  to-day  in  the  United  States  as 
free  from  graft  as  San  Francisco.  The  self- 
confessed  boodlers  who  constitute  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  still  remain  in  office,  but  they 
are  under  the  absolute  domination  of  those 
who  have  pledged  themselves  to  eliminate 
graft  from  municipal  affairs  and  restore  a 
stable  city  government.  It  seems  undoubted 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  are  in 
sympathy  with  this  purpose. 


DETRCTIVE    WILLIAM     J.     BURNS. 

(The  mm  wbo  Kcured  the  srldcnce  iDTotvlns  tbe 
San  Franclaca  luperrlsors,  Ru^f.  Mbtot  Schtoltz, 
tad  other  well-known  citliena.) 

capital,  but  leads  the  world   to  think   that 
property  is  unsafe  in  San  Francisco. 

Francis  J,  Heney,  in  a  letter  to  the  San 
Francisco  press,  puts  the  matter  In  this  wise: 

The  moment  that  a  politician  is  charged  with 
crime  the  charge  is  made  by  himself  and  friends 
that  Ihe  attack  is  prompted  by  political  motives. 
This  cry  was  made  by  Ruef  and  SchmitE  when 
the  graft  prosecutions  were  commenced.  At  that 
time  it  was  claimed  by  Schmitz,  Ruef,  and  their 
friends  that  Mr.  Langdon,  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreck- 
els,  and  myself  were  maliciously  endeavormg  to 
destroy  the  Labor-Union  party  and  labor  unions 
generally,  and  that  this  purpose  constituted  our 
sole  motive  in  undertaking  the  prosecution  of 
the  alleged  grafters.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
banks  and  most  of  the  merchants  and  many  of 
the  wealthy  men  who  are  now  denouncing  us 
were  loud  m  their  praises.  They  wanted  to  see 
"all  of  the  grafters"  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
We  heard  then  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing 
to  reliev  the  city  of  its  incubus  of  corruption. 
The  momer*  that  we  commenced  to  uncover  rich 
criminals  and  to  demonstrate  that  our  motio 
would  he  "  No  man  is  above  the  law."  the  alti- 
t'lde  of  many  of  the  bankers,  merchants  and 
Cteddtoiial  rich  changed.  Now  the  prosecutors 
are  charged  with  a  malicious  desire  to  perpetuate 


FINANCIAL   CONDITIONS  GOOD. 

Financially  San  Francisco  is  in  an  excel- 
lent condition.  With  an  assessment  roll  of 
$429,000,000  it  has  a  borrowing  c^)acity 
under  the  charter  of  $60,000,000,  whereas 
its  present  bonded  indebtedness  is  but  $5,- 
000,000.  Nearly  $80,000,000  has  been  ex- 
pended in  rebuilding  since  the  fire.  A  bulle* 
tin  issued  by  the  California  Promotion  Com- 
mittee gives  the  following  summary  for  Ae 
month  of  June:  Value  of  building  permits 
issued,  $3,916,450;  bank  clearings,  $177,- 
307,227;  customs  receipts,  $668,176.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  June  San  Francisco's 
bank  clearings  amounted  to  $43,969,000,  as 
against  $30,316,113  for  the  corresponding 
week  last  year,  and  $33,480,200  for  the  corte- 
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spending  week  in  1905.  According  to  clearing-  More   than   half   the   burned   area  is   now 

house  statements,  San  Francisco  is  doing  more  under  cover,  and  it  has  been  but  a  little  more 

business  than  all  the  other  cities  of  the  Pacific  than  a  year  since  the  disaster.     Moral  re- 

Ccast  combined,  the  total  clearings  for  all  generation  is  proceeding  with  equal  certainty, 

other  Pacific  Coast  cities  amounting  to  only  Those  ,who   are   at   the   head   of   the   graft 

$41,292,000  for  the  week  used  for  compari-  prosecutions  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 

son.     Customs  receipts  for  the  port  of  San  without  fear  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  cessa- 

Francisco  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  tion   in   the   w^ork   of  moral   clean-up   until 

30  amounted  to  $10,147,010.86,  as  against  every  guilty  person  has  been  discovered  and 

$7,449,196.41   for  the  year  ending  June  30,  punished.    And  when  the  world  wakes  up  to 

1906.     The  past  year's  customs  receipts  are  the  fact  that  the  seemingly  impossible  has  in 

the  highest  in  twenty-four  years.  fact  been  accomplished, — that  San  Francisco 

Such  a  showing  as  this  is  surely  remarka-  has  restored  all  her  facilities  for  trade  and 

ble   in   consideration    of    the    fact    that    San  established  an  honest  and  stable  city  govern- 

Francisco  is  engaged  in  a  physical  and  moral  ment, — then  there  will   be   no   difficulty   in 

clean-up  such  as  perhaps  never  before  occu-  securing  all  the  outside  capital  that  may  be 

pied  the  time  and  attention  of  any  people,  necessary.     San  Francisco  will  beat  down  all 

The  physical  regeneration  which   has  taken  obstacles  which  may  oppose  her  progress,  be- 

place  during  the  past  year  has  been  a  sur-  cause  the  physical  facts  are  in  her  favor  and 

prise  to  the  city's  most  sanguine  friends.     In  she  has  an  American  citizenship  of  pioneer 

almost   every   instance    new    buildings    have  blood  that  nothing  but  complete  victory  will 

been  of  a  better  class  than  those  destroyed,  satisfy,  now  that  the  battle  is  on. 


CO-OPERATIVE  CONSUMERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  IN 

RUSSIA. 

BY    HERMAN  ROSENTHAL. 

(^  O-OPERATION  in  general  was  known  the  failure  of  the  early  consumers*  associa- 

^^     to  the  Russians  in  the   Middle  Ages,  tions   lay   in   the    fact   that   they  were   not 

The  Druzhina,  or  Vataga,  dating  back  to  the  founded  in  response  to  any  popular  demand ; 

thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  was  the  ear-  their  organization  was  not  prompted  by  dire 

liest  manifestation  of  co-operative  activity  in  need,  and,  consequently,  the  principal  motive 

the  land  of  the  Czars.    Originally  organized  and    stimulus    for   co-operation    was    totally 

for  co-operative  hunting  and  fishing,  these  as-  lacking. 

sociations  gradually  came  to  include  groups        The  writer  participated  in  the  co-operative 

of  laborers  known  as  artels.     There  were  movement  of  the  '6o's  in  south  Russia.    To- 

arieh  of  porters,  boatmen,  teamsters,  pack-  gether   with    other   young   idealists   of   that 

ers,  sorters  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  of  bank  period  he  saw  in  co-operative  associations  a 

and  stock-exchange  messengers.  ^  means  for  stimulating  the  growth  of  broader 

With  the  native  artel  as  a  basis,  the  idea  political  ideas  in  Russia.     But  as  a  means  to 

of  co-operation    was    stimulated     into    new  an  end,  and  not  the  end  in  themselves,  these 

life  by  the  teachings  of  Schultze-Delitsch  in  early  societies  were   foredoomed   to  failure, 

the  '6o's  of  the  last  century.     His  Genossen-  Many  other  causes,  like  mismanagement  and 

schaften  (association)  system  found  enthusi-  want  of  experience,  contributed  also  to  ac- 

astic  supporters  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  complish  the  doom  of  the  pioneer  co-opera- 

subsequently  all  over  Russia;  tiv   associations. 

The  founding  of  the  first  co-operative  con-  Most  prosperous  among  the  co-operative 
sumers'  society  in  Riga,  in  1865,  was  soon  consumers*  associations  in  Russia  at  present 
followed  by  many  others.  Almost  all  of  them,  are  the  so-called  "  manufacturing  industry 
however,  passed  out  of  existence  after  a  short  co-operative  consumers'  associations,"  mainly 
period,  and  but  one  of  these  early  associa-  composed  of  laborers  and  employees  in  fac- 
tions, the  co-operative  consumers'  society,  tories  and  other  industrial  establishments. 
"  Merkurius,"  founded  in  Warsaw,  in  1 869,  Greatest  of  these  is  the  association  connected 
in  still  flourishing.     The  general  reason  for  with  the  Putilov  works,  in  a  suburb  of  St. 
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Petersburg.  It  was  started  in  1880,  with  liquor  monopoly,  the  former  inn-keepcrs  have, 
about  100  members,  and  a  capital  of  7500  in  a  great  many  instances,  sought  a  livelihood 
rubles.  The  association's  membership  at  as  storekeepers,  in  which  capacity  they  em- 
present  is  2168,  and  it  not  only  possesses  con-  ploy  all  their  innate  and  experience-developed 
siderable  funds,  but  has  also  its  own  bakeries,  ingenuity  to  squeeze  the  last  kopeck  out  of  the 
breweries,  stores,  dining-halls,  and  other  real  poor  peasant. 

property-.  The  goods  handled  by  this  asso-  The  co-operative  movement  is  particularly 
ciation  are  bought  directly  from  domestic  and  strong  in  the  villages  of  the  government 
foreign  producers,  and  the  enterprise  yields  a  Nizhni  Novgorod.  In  seven  districts  there 
munificent  profit  (from  100  to  200  per  cent,  are  fifteen  consumers'  associations,  of  which 
on  the  capitalization).  Members  owning  nine  have  been  organized  within  the  last  three 
shares  receive  substantial  dividends,  some-  )^ears.  The  success  of  all  these  co-operative 
times  up  to  24  per  cent.,  and  the  common  associations  would,  however,  be  immensely 
consumers  get  a  bonus  on  every  dollar's  greater,  and  the  actual  proceeds  would  in- 
worth  of  purchase.  Besides  this,  part  of  the  crease  considerably,  if  the  various  organiza- 
net  profit  is  used  for  benevolent  purposes,  for  tions  grouped  themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
schools,  invalids'  homes,  asylums  for  the  aged,  pose  of  buying  their  goods.  But  so  far  the 
etc.  associations  seem  rather  desirous  of  keeping 

For  the  great  success  of  this  co-operative  aloof,  one  from  another,  than  of  working  for 

association  credit  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  unification   and   the  common  advantage  ob- 

to   a  couple   of   prudent   stipulations   in    its  viously  incident  thereto, 

statutes:     i.  That  members  holding  shares  The  best  results  are  undoubtedly  presented 

may  be  expelled  if  not  actually  patronizing  by  such  co-operative  associations  whose  mem- 

the  association.     2.  That  even  non-members  bers  belong  to  the  same  class  of  society.    To 

become  entitled  to  a  bofius  on  every  dollar's  this  kind  of  associations  the  five  greatest  ones 

worth  of  purchase,  by  which  inducement  the  in  Russia,  as  far  as  membership  is  concerned, 

trade  of  the  association  is  kept  steadily  in-  are  counted.     First  among  these  stands  the 

creasing.  railway    employees'    association,    in    Perm, 

Unfortunately,  the  factory  co-operative  as-  which,  in  1902,  had  8800  members,  and  a 
sociations  do  not  always  serve  the  interests  of  net  profit  of  71,164  rubles  from  the  pre- 
the  vvorkingmen.  In  most  of  the  industrial  ceding  year.  Second  in  importance  is  the 
communities  of  the  Ural  districts  there  exist  "  Officers'  Economic  Association,"  of  St. 
so-called  **  consumers'  stores,"  which  are  sup-  Petersburg,  with  5374  regular  members  and 
posed  to  aim  at  offsetting  the  extortionate  2606  annual  subscribers.  After  these  come 
prices  for  necessities  charged  by  local  small  the  co-operative  associations  of  the  machine- 
dealers.  These  stores,  -however,  are  often  shop  workmen,  in  Kolomny,  the  factory- 
controlled  by  the  factory  owners  and  managed  workers,  in  Orechowo-Syjewo  (government 
by  them  more  for  their  own  profit  than  for  of  Vladimir),  and  the  employees  of  the  Ycka- 
the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  workingmen,  terininsk  Railway. 

who  under  such  circumstances  are  even  worse  In  contrast  to  the  above  associations  are 

off, — because  they  are  compelled  to  buy  their  those  which  are  composed  of  different  social 

provisions   from   the   factory  store   alone, —  elements.    Some  of  them  have,  through  wise 

than  when  dealing  with  the  local  merchants,  management,  been  able  to  keep  up  their  cx- 

Quite  important  a  part  is  played  by  the  istence,  and  have  even  prospered,  as,  for 
rural  consumers'  co-operative  associations,  instance,  the  "  Mutual  Help  Society,"  of 
which  are  not  only  ver\  useful,  but  even  Novgorod  and  the  co-operative  consumers' 
neccssar}^  in  remote  localities.  In  this  connec-  association,  in  Tikhwin  (government  of  Nov- 
tion  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  co-opera-  gorod).  The  latter  was,  at  one  time,  even 
tive  bakeries  in  the  country  districts  are,  rela-  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  that  the  mcm- 
tively,  the  best  paying  of  all  common  enter-  bers  were  allowed  a  dividend  of  26  per  cent. 
prises.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rural  associa-  on  their  shares  and,  besides  this,  a  bonus  of 
tions  should  meet  with  greater  success  than  9  per  cent,  on  ever>^  dollar's  worth  of  pur- 
those  in  the  industrial  communities,  for  the  chase.  But,  on  the  whole,  these  mixed  co- 
reason  that  the  peasants  are,  to  a  far  greater  operative  societies  enjoy,  in  the  greater  num- 
extent  than  the  factory-workers,  exposed  to  bcr  of  cases,  only  a  comparatively  short  period 
the  extortions  and  trickeries  of  the  local  deal-  of  pra^perity,  after  which  they  appear  to*  fall 
ers.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  saloons  and  into  decay  quite  rapidly.  The  reasons  for  this 
bar   rooms,   after  the  establishment  of   the  arc  many  and  characteristic  of  Russian  life. 
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Take,  for  an  example,  the  general  consum-  true  aim  of  the  enterprise,  hampered  the 
ers'  association,  in  Perm.  It  was  organized  sound  development  and  progress  of  the  lat- 
in 1897,  with  323  members,  and  its  early  ter,  and  even  contributed  to  its  complete  fail- 
career  was  marked  by  great,  even  phenom-  ure,  in  many  instances, 
enal,  success.  Elated  on  this  account,  the  The  number  of  co-operative  consumers'  as- 
shareholders  suggested  the  extension  of  the  sociations  in  Russia  was  (in  November, 
business  into  commercial  fields  which  were  1903)  824.  In  order  to  compile  some  statis- 
strange  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  enter-  tics,  in  regard  to  these,  the  "  Permanent  Com- 
prise and  received  but  meager  patronage  mission  for  Co-operative  Associations "  sent 
from  the  greater  number  of  the  members,  out  some  inquiry  blanks  which,  in  204  cases. 
The  result  was,  that  the  stores  of  the  associa-  were  properly  filled  out  and  returned.  From 
tion  were  packed  with  a  stock  of  non-selling  these  reports  is  gathered  that  the  204  asso- 
articles,  the  carrying  of  which  consumed  a  ciations  had  together  91,417  members  and 
good  deal  of  the  profit  made  on  the  sale  of  26,402  annual  subscribers,  making  a  total 
necessities,  thus  causing  a  stagnation,  or  even  number  of  about  118,000  customers.  The 
retrogre^ion,  in  the  business  of  the  associa-  average  membership  of  the  associations  was 
tion.  577-     The  number  of  employees  was  3258, 

Still  more  precarious  became  the  condition  or  16  per  association,  and  the  expenses  for 
of  the  co-operative  association  in  Samara,  wages  and  maintenance  of  these  amounted  to 
prindpally  through  the  indiscriminate  use  of  i,i3i>307  rubles,  or  averaging  5515  rubles 
the  credit  system.  According  to  the  statutes  for  each  association.  The  total  capital 
of  that  association,  share-holding  members  reached  a  sum  of  more  than  4,000,000  rubles, 
were  entitled  to  temporary  credit,  when  buy-  which  item  was  counterbalanced  by  a  total 
ing  goods,  for  a  certain  amount,  the  size  of  indebtedness  of  nearly  an  equal  amount.  Of 
which  should  be  regulated  by  the  capital  rep-  the  entire  net  profit, — 1,270,000  rubles, — 
resented  by  the  shares.  This  rule,  if  ad-  256,539  rubles  were  distributed  as  dividends 
hered  to  strictly,  would  have  caused  no  in-  on  shares,  590,857  rubles  as  premiums  on 
convenience  or  embarrassment,  but  instead  of  purchases,  and  68,155  were  paid  into  the 
that,  the  directors  and  managers  extended  government  as  taxes.  On  the  average,  each 
credit  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances  al-  association  made  a  net  profit  of  6260  rubles, 
most  unlimitedly,  with  the  unfailing  conse-  of  which  it  disbursed  1251  rubles  in  share- 
quence  that  many  of  these  favored  costumers  dividends  and  2882  rubles  in  premiums.  For 
incurred  considerable  debts  to  the  associa-  educational  purposes  the  204  Russian  co- 
tion  and,  on  being  refused  further  credit  ac-  operative  societies  set  aside  4836  rubles,  or 
commodation,  dropped  out  altogether,  leaving  23  j^  rubles  per  association,  and  for  benevo- 
their  unpaid  bills  behind.  Such  a  state  of  lent  institutions,  38.6  rubles  each, 
affairs,  must,  of  course,  be  exclusively  blamed  Since  eight  years  back  there  exists  in  Mos- 
on  the  management  of  the  association,  whose  cow  a  "  Purchasing  Union  of  Russian  Con- 
recklessness,  in  this  case,  hardly  falls  short  sumers*  Co-operative  Associations,"  which, 
of  being  criminal.  in  1904,  had  been  joined  by  126  individual 

The  once  prosperous  "  Mutual  Help  As-  associations,  and  gave  fair  promise  of  success 

sociation  "  in  Moscow  can  ascribe  its  recent  along  the  line  of  saving  expenses  for  the  vari- 

decline  to  the  frequent  changes  in  its  man-  ous  organizations  in  making  wholesale  pur- 

agement,  causing  the  exploitation  of  a  num-  chases. 

ber  of  different  business  policies,  at  the  great-        Political    conditions    in    Russia   have,    no 

est  cost  and  with  the  most  damaging  effects  doubt,  had  their  share  in  stunting  the  natural 

to  the  association.    A  society  of  similar  name  growth  and  progress  of  the  co-operative  asso- 

in  Odessa  was  precipitated  into  the  throes  of  ciations,    which    have   likewise   been    handi- 

dissolution   by   undisguised    mismanagement,  capped  by  other  agencies,  as  set  forth  previ- 

Twenty-seven  men  were  employed  in  its  two  ously.     Yet,  enterprises  of  this  kind  are  ur- 

little  stores,  and  practically  the  entire  profit-^  gently  called  for  by  the  need  of  the  times, 

were  gobbled  up  for  salaries  to  directors,  man-  and   it  can  be  safely  asserted   that  the  co- 

agers,   help,   etc.     Taking  the   majority   of  operative  consumers*  associations  are  destined 

mixed    consumers'    co-operative    associations  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  na- 

into  consideration,  it  may  be  generally  stated,  tional  life  of  Russia.     The  statistical  data 

thit  the  "  educated  "  element  in  them  has  in  this  article  are  taken  from  the  Archiv  fiir 

quite  often,  by  insisting  on  the  introduction  Sozialwissenschaftliche    Vortrage,   and    have 

of  business   policies   incompatible   with    the  been  verified  from  Russian  sources. 
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tion   is   a   question   of   adaptation,   and   that   in  to   ours   were  openi 

order  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  a  child  we  communal  school  i 
must  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with         .  i  r.  .u      i  j       ii    j 

his  or  her  mental  and  physica!  characteristics.        As  we  left  the  classroorn  and  walked  acros> 

The  principle,  therefore,  that  guided  me  when  the  playground  toward  the  entrance  to  the 

forming  this  new  laboratory  was  the  knowledge  laboratory,  Professor  Binet  informed  me  that 

of  the  average  state  of  development  of  children  ^j  any   rate   the  boys  seemed   to  appreciate 

of  all  ages,— an  entirely  new  idea  in  pedagogics,  ,  '        -.u      u-  u    u  u  ■         .    j-  ^ 

and  one  which  I  imagine  will  prove  to  be  very  <"«  care  with  which  they  were  being  Studied. 
fruitful.     What  my  assistants  ai'.d  I  set  ourselves        We  have  sometimes  difficulty  in  keeping  them 

to  find  out,  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  was  away,  so  fond  are  they  of  being  measured  and 

the  physical   and  mental   value   of  the   average  weighed.     Yes ;  we  always  begin  by  taking  their 

child  at  various  ages.     Once  having  discovered  measuremenls.     The    body    and    the    mind    are 

this,   we   drew    up    tables   of   averages,    and    it  closely  united.     A  child  who  is  weak,  who  di- 

is  thanks  to  these  that  we  are  able  lo  make  pre-  gests  badly,  and  whose  growth  is  slow,  cannot 

scripiions  so  definitely  whenever  a  fresh  subject  work  properly  in  a  class,  and  it  would  be  un- 

arnves  at  our  laboratory  of  experinicntal   psy-  just  to  punish  him  for  showing  want  of  atten- 

chology.     We  are  able,  for  instance,  to  say ;"  This  tion.     You  won't  make  his  digestion  anj  better 

boy's  growth  is  retarded.     Though  twelve  years  by  punishing  him,  or  improve  the  deviatlpn  of 

of  a^e,  he  has  only  the  development  of  a  child  his  backbone  by  making  him  copy  out  a  hundred 

of  nme.     He  will  require   special   attention  and  lines  of  Moliere.     Every  time  that  a  schoolifiy 

special  nourishment.     This  other  scholar,  on  the  shows  signs   of  prolonged  laziness,   the  maJBer, 

contrary,   is   physically   in   advance   of  his   age.  instead  of  punishing  him,  should  first  of  aM  find 

He  is  more  muscularj  taller,  and  stronger  than  out  if  there  is  not  some  physical  cause  at  the 

a  boy  of  ten."    A  third  boy,  we  note,  shows  a  root  of  the  evil, 

remarkable  mastery  over  himself,  while  a  fourth        ^Ve  had  entered  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 

;^irr.^lcuu'in|7troth''errilg?natrYf  laboratory   and  the  first  thing  that  I  noticed 

the  most  is  to  be  made  out  of  ihem  in  later  life,  was  that  the  walls  were  covered  with  various 

they  must  be  educated  differently.    Now,  don't  apparatuses,   portraits,  charts,  etc.     To  the 

you  think  that  schoolmasters  would  be  very  glad  i^ft  ^.^j  gj,  apparatus  for  measuring  heights, 

to  learn  how  to  study  their  pupils  in  this  wavr  n      ■        ■ ,  ■         r     ■  ri 

Don't  you  think  that  It  is  sometimes  advisable  10  %  '«  ^'dc  was  a  series  of  pieces  of  wood 

consult  a  doctor  on  delicate  points  concerning  a  of    varying    length,    each    representing    the 

pupil's  health?    Don't  you    think   that  parents  height  at   a  certain   age.     Above   were   the 

would  be  grateful  if.  such  an   interest  as   we  framed  portraits  of  children,  normal  and  ab- 
show  here  were  universally  taken  in  their  chil-  it.  lj  V        .htd- 

dren's   welfare?     Don't   you    think   that   society  normal,  photographed  according  to  M.   Ber- 

would  benefit  enormously  if  similar  laboratories  tillon  s  anthropometric  system.    Not  far  awav 
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everybody  he  meets.  There  is  nothing  of  the  before  him.  If  anybody  anxious  to  injure 
poh'tician  in  his  method  of  treating  people.  Mr.  Taft*s  prospects  for  the  Presidency 
His  manner  is  too  natural  to  be  studied.  The  wishes  to  get  the  record  of  his  course  in  the 
farmer's  boy  who  comes  to  Washington  to  labor  cases  he  need  not  pursue  secret  methods 
find  out  about  the  chances  of  getting  an  ap-  to  obtain  the  information.  Let  him  apply 
pointment  to  the  Military  Academy  is  on  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Room 
friendly  terms  with  the  Secretary  of  War  226,  second  floor,  War  Department  Build- 
after  they  have  talked  five  minutes.  The  ing,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  genial  gentle- 
statesman,  the  military  hero^  the  newspaper  man  of  large  frame  will  furnish  it  cheerfully. 
correspondent,  the  department  clerk,  are  all  Taft  is  not  ashamed  of  anything  he  has  done 
treated  alike  when  they  call  on  Mr.  Taft.  or  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  it. 
He  plays  no  favorites  among  those  whom  he  Taft  was  thirty  when  he  became  a  judge 
believes  to  be  fair  and  square.  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Cincinnati  and  only 
^,.^  ^r^«/„^.^,  .^,x.  r.^^.^ .^r.  thirty-five  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge 

THE  NEW   ENGLAND   CONSCIENCE.  f  V    tt    -^   j  c.   .       /->•         -    r^                ti- 

or  the  Un.ited  btates  Circuit  Court.  His  am- 
Mr.  Taft  has  the  New-England  con-  bition  had  tended  to  the  federal  bench,  and 
science,  and  this  helped  him  in  his  judicial  this  office  appeared  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
career.  H  he  thinks  a  thing  is  wrong  he  realization  of  his  wish  to  be  a  member  of  the 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  This  phase,  highest  tribunal.  The  world  knows  how, 
of  his  character  takes  a  peculiar  form,  when  offered  an  appointment  as  an  Associate 
He  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
hurting  the  feelings  of  any  of  his  fel-  which  meant  the  fulfillment  of  his  heart's  de- 
low-men  ;  he  does  not  like  to  inflict  pain ;  sire,  he  placed  duty  ahead  of  everything  else 
but  frequently,  when  it  was  to  his  personal  and  declined  the  tender.  He  was  then  in 
and  political  advantage  to  be  silent,  he  has  the  Philippines  and  he  preferred  to  stay  there 
spoken  out,  because  silence  would  mean  a  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  and  indi- 
misunderstanding  of  his  attitude.  He  w^anted  vidual  taste,  because  his  departure  from  Ma- 
everybody  to  know  how  he  stood.  When  he  nila  would  cause  lack  of  confidence  among 
went  to  Ohio  in  1905  to  serve  as  temporary  the  native  people  and  interfere  with  the  work 
chairman  of  the  Republican  convention  he  he  had  set  out  to  do.  The  real  Taft  stood 
made  a  speech  which  was  in  substance  an  out  in  these  words  telegraphed  to  President 
appeal  to  his  party  brethren  to  smash  on  Roosevelt:  "Look  forward  to  time  when  I 
election  day  the  Republican  machine  in  Cin-  can  accept  such  an  offer,  but  even  if  it  is 
cinnati.  Taft  was  talked  of  at  that  time  as  certain  that  it  can  never  be  repeated,  I  must 
a  Presidential  possibility.  He  knew  that  his  now  decline."  And  when  the  President  in- 
course  would  injure  him  in  the  party  organi-  sisted  that  he,  as  President,  ''  saw  the  whole 
zation ;  that  he  would  make  enemies  of  many  field  "  and  intended  to  make  the  appointment, 
whose  friendship  would  be  valuable  if  he  Taft  came  back  with  reasons  which  convinced 
were  a  candidate  for  an  elective  office.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  big  man  who  wanted 
to  him  words  of  praise  for  the  Republican  to  be  a  Supreme  Court  jurist  but  refused  for 
machine  ticket  in  Cincinnati  or  silence  on  the  the  sake  of  conscience  was  entitled  to  have 
subject  meant  hypocrisy,  and  his  New-Eng-  his  own  way. 

land  conscience  told  him  to  go  to  the  Dignified  on  the  bench,  his  sedate  man- 
other  extreme.  It  is  this  peculiarity  in  ner  was  tempered  by  a  suggestion  of  kindli- 
Taft's  temperament  which  amazes  those  ness  and  charity  that  he  could  not  conceal, 
friends  of  his  who  think  he  should  trim  One  of  those  associated  intimately  with  him 
his  sails  in  the  winds  of  popularity.  in  the  days  when  he  wore  the  judicial  ermine 
He  exhibited  the  trait  while  he  was  on  the  has  said,  "  He  was  Judge  Taft  in  the  court- 
federal  judicial  bench.  The  prospect  of  a  house,  but  Bill  Taft  away  from  there."  His 
political  future  cut  no  figure  with  the  young  interest  in  young  men,  and  particularly  in 
jurist.  He  has  no  apologies  to  make  for  his  young  lawyers,  was  shown  frequently.  The 
course  at  that  time  and  would  not  brook  any  law  school  of  which  he  was  dean  was  a  source 
questioning  of  its  fairness.  To-day,  as  a  of  great  pride  to  him.  One  day,  while  hearing 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  a  case  in  the  federal  courtroom,  he  saw  five 
with  the  labor  element  a  powerful  factor  in  law  students  whom  he  knew,  sitting  in  rear 
the  determination  of  the  result,  he  will  not  seats.  "  Bring  five  chairs  up  here,"  he  said 
hesitate  to  tell  exactly  what  he  did  as  a  judge  to  an  attendant,  and  then  told  his  secretary  to 
when  labor   injunction  cases  were  brought  invite  the  five  students  to  sit  beside  him,  a 
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mark  of  distinction  and  honor.    The  young-  fore  the  bar.    To  his  surprise,  however,  he 

sters  thought  the  secretary  was  joking,  but  received  a  letter  from  Judge  Taft  admitting 

he  pointed  to  the  chairs  and  convinced  them,  that  he  had  gone  farther  than  he  should  in 

So  the  five,  embarrassed  but  elated,  took  seats  his  comments  on  the  Mayor's  attitude  and 

beside  the  Judge.    **  I  thought  that  you'd  be  asking  the  Mayor  to  accept  his  apology  for 

able  to  hear  better  up  here,"  was  Taft's  ex-  what  he  had  said. 

planation.  That  was  Taft  all  through.     Conscien- 

Another  act  of  kindness  was  shown  to  a  tiously  believing  originally  that  it  was  his 

young    attorney    from    Kentucky    who    had  duty  to  xebuke  tbe  Mayor,  he  saw  the  matter 

brought  suit  for  damages  against  a  railroad  in  a  new  light  when  an  argument  to  show 

company  in  behalf  of  a  woman  who  had  been  that  he  was  wrong  was  presented  and  he  made 

injured  by  a  train.     The  attorney's  petition  haste  to  correct  the  error,  and,  to  emphasize 

was  poorly  prepared,  so  poorly  that  it  would  the  change  of  view,  added  an  apology, 

not  have  stood  the  test  of  a  hearing.    "  I  give       „  ^^ 

.rr.     l^«    «  *  J  ..U    *       *•*•        "       -J    T    J  THE  STERN  AND  FEARLESS  MAGISTRATE. 

you  leave  to  amend  that  petition,    said  Judge 

Taft,  and  he  pointed  out  wherein  the  paper  Another  instance  show^s  Taft  as  the  em- 
was  defective.  The  attorney  did  not  appear  bodiment  of  stern  justice,  knowing  his  dutj' 
to  understand  what  was  required  of  him.  and  permitting  no  interference  with  its  ful- 
Judge  Taft  detected  the  trouble.  "  Let  me  fiUment.  An  elderly  man  had  been  convicted 
see  that  petition,"  he  said.  He  struck  out  of  pension  frauds  in  Judge  Taft's  court, 
some  sentences  in  the  document  and  made  in-  Under  the  law  it  was  optional  with  the  Court 
terlineations  with  a  pencil.  Then  he  handed  to  impose  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  a 
it  to  the  attorney  for  the  railroad,  a  man  penitentiary  or  a  jail.  A  son  of  the  convicted 
of  prominence  in  legal  circles.  **  I  guess  man  knew  Judge  Taft  and  had  been  on 
that's  all  right,"  he  remarked,  and  the  rail-  friendly  terms  with  him.  Presuming  on 
road's  representative,  who  was  prepared  to  their  friendship,  the  son  saw  Judge  Taft 
make  technical  objections,  reluctantly  ac-  privately  and  proceeded  to  give  reasons  why 
cepted  Judge  Taft's  disposition.  The  young  the  father  should  be  sent  to  jail  instead  of  the 
fellow  won  the  case.  penitentiary.     Judge  Taft  was  angry.     In 

language  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  state  of 

READY  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE  ERROR.  ^j^j^  j,^  ^^jj  .^^  ^^  ^^^,  any  repetition  of 

As  a  judge  Taft  earned  the  reputation  of  the  attempt  to  influence  him  in  a  judicial 

being  fearless  and  just,  and  it  was  this  repu-  matter  would  result  in  a  term  in  jail  for  con- 

tatlon  which  accounts  in  part  for  his  popu-  ♦'"mpt.     Crestfallen  and  humiliated,  the  son 

larlty  in  Ohio.    He  was  never  afraid  to  strike  went  away,  believing  that  his  father  was  cer- 

at  evil  and  always  ready  to  accept  full  re-  tain  to.  get  a  penitentiary  sentence.     Judge 

sponsibility  for  his  judicial  decisions  and  or-  Taft  sent  the  convicted  man  to  jail.    Those 

ders.     Yet  he  was  as  ready  to  acknowledge  who  know  his  peculiar  judicial  fitness  do  not 

any  error  on  his  part,  and  a  remarkable  in-  need  to  be  told  that  Taft  was  not  influenced 

stance  is  recorded  where  he  actually  apolo-  in  any  way  whatever  by  the  son's  plea.     He 

gized  to  a  litigant  for  uncomplimentary  allu-  considered  the  matter  on  its  merits  and  de- 

sions  made  from  the  bench.     The  town  of  clined  to  allow  his  mind  to  be  prejudiced 

Hartwell,   in   Hamilton  County,   Ohio,  be-  against  the  father  for  the  son's  indiscretion 

came  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  railroad  or  in  the  father's  favor  by  the  son's  distress. 

company      There  were  writs  of  injunction  ^^^^^  tempered  with  mercy. 
and  mandamus  and  other  proceedings  sought 

by  the  town  authorities  or  the  company.    The  It  was  not  often  that  Judge  Taft  showed 

Mayor  of  Hartwell  turned  the  hose  on  work-  anger,  but  when  he  did  there  was  nothing 

men  who  tried  to  lay  rails  at  night.    When  half-hearted  about  it.    A  man  who  had  heard 

one  aspect  of  the  case  was  brought  before  some  idle  talk  about  Taft  came  to  tell  the 

Judge  Taft  he  took  occasion  to  criticise  the  Judge  of  it.     People  were  saying,   he  as- 

Mayor  severely.    The  Mayor,  willing  to  be  serted,  that  Taft  would  not  do  full  justice  to 

made  a  victim  of  the  court's  power  to  punish  one  side  in  a  pending  case.     "  You  get  out 

for  contempt,  wrote  a  letter  to  Judge  Taft  of  here  or  I'll  throw  you  out,"  he  shouted, 

complaining  bitterly  that  the  court's  reference  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  case  was  not  before 

to  himself  was  obiter  dictum  and  was  en-  Taft's  court.      He   hated   a   meddler.      He 

tirely    outside    the    court's    powers.      The  would  not  tolerate  a  tattler. 

Mayor  confidently  expected  to  be  haled  be-  When  Judge  Taft  holds  the  scales  of  jus- 
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tice  he  holds  them  squarely.     With  it  ail,  Months  after,  Phelan,  released  from  jail, 

however,  he  is  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  consid-  went  to   Ludlow,   a   suburb   of   Cincinnati, 

eration    for   the   unfortunate   and    ready,  to  where  most  of  the  railroad   men  who  had 

show    mercy    whenever    his   sense    of    right  gone  on  strike  at  his  command  resided.   The 

tells  him  it  is  proper  to  do  so.     Toward  the  agitator   who   had    counseled   violence   of   a 

end  of  his  career  as  a  federal  judge  a  young  radical  kind   was  touched   by   the   suffering 

man  was  convicted  in  his  court  of  violating  among  the  families  of  the  strikers,  many  of 

the  postal  laws.     Judge  Taft  was  convinced  them    still    out    of    employment.       Phelan 

that  the  offense  was  due  more  to  ignorance  wanted  to  help  them,  and  curiously  enough 

than  t«  criminal  intent  and  he  suspended  sen-  the  man  to  whom  he  applied  for  advice  and 

tence.     **  Come  back  to  me  in  six  months,"  assistance  was  Judge  Taft.     He  called  at  the 

he  said  to  the  defendant.     The  Philippine  judge's  office  in  company  with  another  man 

War  was  on  when  the  six  months  expired,  and     was     received     without     any     delay. 

The  young  fellow  who  had  been  convicted  "Hello!  Phelan,"  said  Judge  Taft,  "what 

appeared  before  Judge  Taft  with  the  laconic  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "     A  gentleman  who  was 

introduction,    "  IVe    come."      "  I    see    you  present    on    that    occasion    vouches    for    the 

have,"  said  his  Honor,  "  but  what  can  I  do  statement  that  Phelan  explained  his  business 

for  you?"     Judge  Taft  had  nearly  forgot-  \n  words  somewhat  to  this  effect:  '*  Judge, 

ten   the   circumstance,    but    it   was    recalled  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  never  realized  what 

to  his  recollection  by  attaches  of  the  court,  great  suffering  I  would  create  until  I  went 

Then  he  put  the  young  man  through  an  ex-  to   Ludlow   this   morning.      I'm   willing   to 

amination  as  to  what  he  had  been  doing  in.  serve  another  six  months  or  a  year  if  you'll 

the  probationary  period  and  received  satisfac-  help  me  to  get  work  for  these  men.     All^ 

tory  answers.     "And  what  are.  you   doing  those  who  went  out  on  strike  and  who  testi- 

now?"  he  asked.     "I'm  trying  to  get  into  fied   that  they  went  out  through  sympathy 

the   army,"   was  the   answer.      "  Will   they  only,  told  an  untruth,  and  so  did  I,  for  I  was 

take  you  ?  "     "I  think  so,  but  I  told  them  sent  here  by  Debs  to  take  these  men  out  as 

I  couldn't  enlist  until  I'd  seen  you."   "  Well,"  I  saw  fit." 

said  Judge  Taft,  "  you  show  yourself  to  me  But  strongly  as  his  sympathy  was  aroused 

here  with  Uncle  Sam's  uniform  on  and  you  by  what  Phelan  said.  Judge  Taft  held  that 

needn't  come  after  that."     The  boy  enlisted  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  make  any 

and  his  sentence  was  remitted.  suggestion  to  the  railroad  company  to  give 

,  employment   to   its    former   employees.      "  I 

A     LABOR     LEADERS     CONFIDENCE     IN     THE  _  *,.    "l  11     ,.l^           1          1               l       u           * 

can  t   tell   the   railroad    people   now   to   run 

JUDGE    WHO    HAD   JAILED    HIM.  *u   *     u      •           "  u         'J       o-u*     •      •^      *.  •     ^  U 

''                                •'  their  busmess,    he  said.     1  his  incident  is  told 

It  was  Taft  who  rendered  the  first  opin-  merely  to  show  the  wonderful  human  sym- 

ion  upholding  the  validity  of  the  Sherman  pathy  which   Taft   possesses  and   which   he 

Anti-Trust  law,  and  it  was  Taft  who  sent  a  makes  people  understand.     Phelan,  in  spite 

labor  leader  to  jail  for  contempt  in  interfer-  of  the  scoring  and  the  punishment  he  had 

ing  with  the  operation  of  a  railroad  then  in  received  from  Taft,  felt  that  he  would  find 

the  hands  of  the  court  over  which  Taft  pre-  the  stern  judge  a  kind  friend,  and  his  recep- 

sided.    The  man  whom  he  jailed  was  Frank  tion  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken.    Taft 

Phelan,  a  lieutenant  of  Eugene  Debs  in  the  never   bears   malice.      He   is   as   willing   to 

American  Railway  Union.  There  were  mur-  forget  as  he  is  to  forgive  when  satisfied  that 

murs  in  Cincinnati  that  Judge  Taft  would  a  fault  which  he  condemned  has  been  hon- 

not  leave  the  bench  alive  if  he  sent  Phelan  estly   atoned   for. 

to  jail.     Members  of  the  order  to   which  Long  years  of  work  on  the  bench  did  not 

Phelan    belonged    crowded    the    courtroom  produce  in  him  the  idea  that  he  is  not  as 

with    identifying   badges   conspicuously   dis-  other  men.     There  is  no  false  dignity  about 

played.    Judge  Taft  read  his  opinion  in  the  him.    Off  the  bench  he  was  as  jovial  as  could 

case  and  ordered  that  Phelan  be  confined  in  be.     While  on  the  bench  he  maintained  a 

jail  for  six  months.     Then  he  stepped  from  dignity  that  was  impressive,  but  not  repel- 

the  rostrum  and  went  to  his  private  room.  lant.     Whatever  he  does,  he  does  as  part  of 

There  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  trepida-  the  day's  work,  not  hampered  by  any  ideas 

tion  in  his  manner  or  a  hesitating  note  in  of  his  greatness.     He  is  too  busy  to  think 

his  voice  as  he  delivered  his  judgment.  about  his  own  personality. 
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BY   FREDERICK   N.   JUDSON. 

npHE    present    Secretary   of    War,    Hon.  for  a  public  office.     The  reason  is  obvious. 

'*'     William  Howard  Taft,  has  had  the  ex-  The*  high  intelligence  of  our  American  elec- 

ceptional  experience  of  beginning  his  distin-  toratc  recognizes  that  the  judges  do  not  speak 

guished   public  career   with  judicial   service  their  individual  judgments,  but,  in  the  words 

on  the  State  and  thereafter  serving  on  the  of  Blackstone,  "  are  the  living  oracles  of  the 

federal  bench.     He  was  justice  of  the  Su-  law,"  who  declare  and  apply  the  laws  of  the 

perior   Court   of   Cincinnati    from    1887   ^o  land. 

1890,  and  among  his  immediate  predecessors  It  is  to  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  Judge 
in  that  court  were  Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  Taft  decided  cases  involving  the  rights  and 
ex-Attorney-General  of  the  United  States;  duties  of  labor  and  capital,  as  he  decided 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  ex-Governor  and  'other  cases  which  came  before  him,  accord- 
now  United  States  Senator.  After  some  two  ing  to  the  law  and  facts  as  presented  for 
years'  service  as  Solicitor-General,  under  determination.  It  has  not  been  intimated 
President  Harrison,  Mr.  Taft  was  appointed  that  he  did  not  declare  the  law  correctly,  or 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  that  his  decisions  were  bad  law  in  any  legal 
States,  holding  that  position  until  1900,  when  sense.  What,  therefore,  is  really  meant  by 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of  the  suggestion  is  that  the  law  as  declared 
Governor  of  the  Philippines.  in  certain  decisions  of  Judge  Taft  was  un- 
it has  been  intimated  from  time  to  time,  satisfactory  to  certain  class  interests.  While 
though  not  very  definitely,  that  certain  de-  this  impersonal  position  of  a  judge  is  clearly 
cisions  of  Judge  Taft  while  on  the  bench  recognized,  there  is  so  much  public  interest 
were  unfriendly  to  organized  labor.  Such  a  in  questions  relating  to  the  legal  rights  and 
suggestion,  analyzed  in  view  of  the  position  duties  of  combinations,  both  of  capital  and 
of  the  judiciary  in  our  political  and  judicial  labor,  that  the  decisions  of  Judge  Taft  in 
system,  is  rcJilly  an  imputation  upon  the  Intel-  this  class  of  cases  should  be  clearly  under- 
ligence  of  the  electorate.  A  judge  does  not  stood,  and  therefore  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
make  the  law,  nor  does  he  decide  cases  ac-  from  a  legal  and  not  from  a  partisan  point 
cording  to  his  private  judgment  of  what  the  of  view. 

law  ought  to  be;  but  he  declares  and  applies  ^^^^^  ^^   bricklayers'  union   et  al. 
the  rules  ot  law  to  the  facts  presented  as  he 

finds  them  in  the  statutes  or  adjudged  prece-  The  first  of  these  opinions  was  delivered 
dents,  the  recorded  depositories  of  the  law.  by  Judge  Taft  while  on  the  Superior  Court 
It  is  true  that  our  unwritten  and  non-  bench  of  Cincinnati,  in  1890,  in  the  case  of 
statutory  law  has  been  termed  judge-made  Moores  vs.  Bricklayers'  Union  et  al.  (23 
law.  But  it  is  only  in  a  very  limited  sense,  if  fVeekly  Law  Bulletin,  48).  This  case  is 
at  all,  that  this  expression  is  applicable  to  interesting  as  involving  the  application  of 
the  case  of  an  individual  judge.  His  per-  the  law  to  what  is  known  as  a  secondary  boy- 
sonality  may  be  impressed  upon  the  develop-  cott,  that  is,  a  boycott  not  against  an  em- 
ment  of  the  law,  as  that  of  Judge  Taft  was  ployer  but  against  a  third  party  dealing  with 
doubtless  impressed,  by  the  clearness  of  his  an  employer,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  con- 
grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  troversy  between  the  employer  and  employee, 
law  In  their  application  to  new  conditions;  This  was  not  an  injunction  suit,  nor  did 
but  his  opinions  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  it  involve  any  issue  between  the  employees 
current  trend  of  judicial  authority,  and,  in  and  their  employer,  either  directly  or  through 
the  last  analysis,  with  the  advance  of  an  en-  any  refusal  to  handle  in  other  places  the  so- 
lightened  public  opinion.  We  have  had  fre-  called  "  struck  work  "  from  the  shop  of  the 
quent  Instances  In  this  country  where  judges,  employer.  It  was  a  secondary  boycott  pure 
after  leaving  the  bench,  have  become  candi-  and  simple,  in  the  form  of  a  suit  for  damages 
dates  for  public  office,  but  very  rarely  have  incurred  by  the  plaintiflF  through  a  boycott  by 
the  judicial  decisions  of  a  judge  ever  been  the  Bricklayers*  Union,  declared  on  account 
discussed  with  reference  to  his  availability  of  the  plaintiff's  selling  lime  to  the  employer. 
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Parker  Bros.,  who  had  been  boycotted  by  This  decision,  subsequently  affirmed  by  the 

the  union.     This  primary  boycott  had  been  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  without  opinion,  has 

declared  against  Parker  Bros,  by  the  Brick-  been  accepted  as  the  correct  exposition  of  the 

layers'    Union    because    of    their     (Parker  law,   and   the   secondary   boycott,   so-called, 

Bros.')   refusal  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  upon  that  is,  a  boycott  against  a  stranger  to  the 

one   of   their   employees,   a  member   of   the  trade   dispute,   has   been   practically   discon- 

union,    and    to    reinstate    a    discharged    ap-  tinued  and   abandoned   by   intelligent  labor 

prentice.  unionists    as    an    unwise    and    unreasonable 

Parker  Bros,   had  brought  suit  and  had  weapon  in  such  controversies, 

recovered  damages  before  a  jury  in  another*  ^^^rr^  axtp.  axti^t  *««^«  x,..^,. ' 

'     ^    X.                    A   I      J     4.              «^  TOLEDO  AND  ANN  ARBOR  ENGINEERS    STRIKE 

court   agamst   the  same   defendants  on   ac-  08                        ^*'v*«^i 

count  of  this  same  boycott  (21  Weekly  Law  ^^' 

Bulletin,   223).      Moore    Bros.,    the   plain-  The   so-called    labor    decisions   of   Judge 

tiffs,    had    been    awarded    $2250  damages  Taft  while  on  the  federal  bench  related  di- 

by  the  jury  on  account  of  this  secondary  boy-  rectly  and  primarily  to  the  federal  character 

cott,  and  it  was  this  judgment  which  was  of  such  controversies,  in  that  they  involved 

affirmed  on  appeal  in  an  opinion  by  Judge  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  power  in  the 

Taft.     This  case  has  become  a  leading  one  protection  of  interstate  commerce.     Though 

on   the   law   of   boycotting.     The   right   of  there  were  only  two  such  cases  decided  by 

legitimate  competition  in  business  with  the  him,  the  decisions  attracted  general  attention 

incidental,  injuries  resulting  therefrom,  as  il-  on  account  of  the  widespread  industrial  dis- 

lustrated  in  the  then  recently  decided  Mogul  turbances  of  1893-4. 

Steamship  case  in  England,  was  distinguished  The  first  of  these  cases  was  decided  April 
by  Judge  Taft  from  the  case  then  at  bar,  3,  1893,  in  the  matter  of  the  strike  of  the 
where  the  immediate  motive  of  injuring  engineers  on  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor 
plaintiff  was  to  inflict  punishment  for  re-  Railroad  (54  Fed.  Rep.,  730).  The  engi- 
fusing  to  join  in  the  boycott  of  a  third  party,  neers  on  strike  were  members  of  the 
Such  a  motive  made  the  act  malicious  and  le-  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  of 
gaily  actionable  in  the  case  of  an  individual  which  P.  M.  Arthur  was  the  chief.  Under 
and  a  fortiori  in  the  case  of  a  combination.  It  the  then  rule  of  the  brotherhood,  known  a3 
was  said,  after  reviewing  the  English  cases:  rule  twelve,  the  engineers  in  the  employ  of 
**  We  do  not  conceive  that  in  this  State  or  the  connecting  railroad  companies,  members 
country  a  combination  by  workingmen  to  of  the  brotherhood,  refused  to  handle  and 
raise  their  wages  or  obtain  any  material  ad-  deliver  any  cars  of  freight  from  complainant's 
vantage  is  contrary  to  the  law,  provided  they  road  as  long  as  the  strike  of  the  engineers 
do  not  use  such  indirectmeans  as  obscure  their  of  that  road,  who  were  members  of  the 
original  intent,  and  make  their  combination  brotherhood,  was  unsettled.  It  is  obvious 
one  merely  malicious,  to  oppress  and  injure  that  this  involved  practically  a  paralysis  of 
individuals."  the  business  of  interstate  commerce  between 
It  was  further  said  that  a  labor  union  the  complainant  and  the  defendant  railroads, 
could  provide  for  and  impose  a  penalty  The  Toledo  road  thereupon  applied  for  an 
against  any  of  their  members  who  refused  to  injunction  against  the  connecting  roads,  al- 
comply  with  such  regulations  as  the  associa-  leging  the  existence  of  a  combination  viola- 
tion made.  They  could  unite  in  withdraw-  tive  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  prevent- 
ing from  the  employ  of  any  person  whose  ing  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  regard 
terms  of  emplo)niient  might  not  be  satisfac-  to  interstate  commerce  in  the  exchange  of 
tory  to  them,  or  whose  action  in  regard  to  traffic,  and  asked  the  court  to  enjoin  this 
apprentices  was  not  to  their  liking,  but  they  unlawful  interference.  A  motion  was  filed 
could  not  coerce  their  employer  by  boycotting  by  the  complainant  for  a  temporary  injunc- 
him  and  those  who  dealt  with  him ;  that  even  tion  against  Mr.  Arthur  to  restrain  him  from 
if  acts  of  this  character  and  with  the  intent  enforcing  rule  twelve,  whereunder  the  em- 
are  not  actionable  when  done  by  individuals,  ployees  of  the  defendant  companies  were  re- 
they  become  so  when  they  are  the  result  of  fusing  to  handle  the  cars  of  the  complainant 
combination,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  ter-  company. 

rorizing  of  the  community  by  threats  of  ex-  The  opinion  of  the  court  by  Judge  Taft 

elusive  dealing  in  order  to  deprive  one  ob-  was  notable  in  its  clear  exposition  of  the 

noxious    member    of    means    of   sustenance  power  of  a  court  of  equity  in  the  issuance  of 

would  becomcTboth  dangerous  and  offensive,  a  mandatory  preliminary  injunction  where 
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necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  injury.  Court  in  Lemon  case,  i66  U.  S,),  so  as  to 
"  The  normal  condition,"  it  was  said, — "  the  avoid  imperiling  life  or  property. 
status  quo, — between  connecting  common  Though  the  relation  of  railroad  employ- 
carriers  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  er  and  employed  was  one  of  free  contract, 
is  a  continuous  passage  of  freight  backward  the  court  also  held  that  while  the  relation 
and  forward  between  them,  which  each  car-  continues  they  were  bound  to  obey  the 
rier  has  a  right  to  enjoy  without  interruption,  statute  compelling  the  interchange  of  in- 
exactly as  riparian  owners  have  a  right  to  tersfate  traffic,  and  also  bound  by  the  orders 
the  continuous  flow  of  the  stream  without  of  the  court  enjoining  their  employer  cor- 
obstruction."  Usually  the  status  quo  in  the  poration  from  refusing  such  interchange, 
injunction  can  be  preserved  until  final  hear-  A  combination  of  the  employees  to  refuse, 
ing  by  an  injunction  prohibitory  in  form,  but  while  still  holding  their  positions,  to  perform 
where  the  status  quo  is  not  a  condition  of  any  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  law  or  by  the 
rest,  but  of  action,  the  condition  of  rest,  that  court  upon  their  employer,  would  be  a  con- 
is,  the  stoppage  of  traffic,  will  inflict  irrepara-  spiracy  against  the  United  States  and  punish- 
ble  injury  not  only   upon   the  complainant  able  as  such. 

but  the  public.     In  such  cases,  it  is  only  a  The  court  therefore  held  that  the  manda- 

mandatory  injunction  compelling  the  traffic  tor)'^  injunction  was  properly  issued  against 

to  flow  as  it  is  wont  to  flow,  which  will  pro-  Arthur,  compelling  him  to  rescind  the  order 

tect  the  complainant  from  injury.    The  form  to  the  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  defend- 

of    the    remedy    must    be    adapted    to    the  ant  directing  them  not  to  handle  complain- 

emergency,  and  where  the  continuity  of  in-  ant's  freight. 

terstate  traffic  is  threatened  an  injunction  The  engineers  of  the  defendant  companies 
mandatory  in  term  is  often  the  only  effective  had  no  grievances  against  their  own  employ- 
remedy,  ing  companies;  and  their  refusal  to  handle 
Still  more  important  was  the  opinion  in  its  freight  of  complainant  company  was  in  no 
clear  analysis  of  the  position  of  employees  of  sense  a  strike  for  the  betterment  of  their  own 
railroads  engaged  in  interstate  traffic,  and  conditions  of  service,  and  was  therefore  not 
their  rights  and  duties  as  such  employees  a  strike  but  a  boycott,  and  this  would  neces- 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  act.  The  re-  sarily  paralyze  the  movement  of  interstate 
lation   of  such   employees  to  their   railroad  traffic. 

companies  is  one  of  free  contract,  and  is  not  The  eflFect  of  this  decision  was  far-reach- 
analogous  to  that  of  seamen  in  the  maritime  ing.  It  was  the  first  judicial  declaration  of 
service,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  surrender  the  duties  of  railroad  employees  in  interstate 
their  liberty  in  their  employment  and  are  commerce.  It  was  followed  in  other  circuits 
punishable  for  desertion.  The  employment,  and  was  not  only  approved  by  the  general 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  railroad  employees,  public,  but  was  accepted  by  the  railroad 
was  terminable  by  either  party.  The  court  brotherhoods  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  law 
could  not  compel  the  enforcement  of  personal  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  railroad 
service  as  against  either  the  employer  or  tJie  service.  The  result  was  the  abrogation  of 
employed  against  the  will  of  either.  The  rule  twelve  by  the  brotherhood  of  the  engi- 
court  said  especially  was  this  true  in  the  case  neers,  and  since  that  time,  as  was  signally 
of  railroad  engineers,  where  nothing  but  the  shown  in  the  extensive  railroad  strike  of  the 
most  painstaking  and  devoted  attention  on  following  year,  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
the  part  of  the  employed  will  secure  a  propes  not  only  the  engineers,  but  the  conductors, 
discharge  of  his  responsible  duties ;  and  it  firemen,  and  trainmen,  have  been  conspicuous 
would  even  seem  to  be  against  public  policy  for  their  conservatism  in  the  adjustment  of 
to  expose  the  lives  of  the  traveling  public  and  differences  with  the  management  of  their  rc- 
the  property  of  the  shipping  public  to  the  spective  companies, 
danger  which  might  arise  from  the  enforced  r>r>.^r^^^.r^  r^.«« 

J             'ir               X                      X     ^   J«T«««.^  «  THE    PHELAN   CONTEMPT  CASE. 

and  unwilhng  performance  of  so  delicate  a 

service.     While  a  court  of  equity  could  not  In   the   following  year,    1894,   came  the 

specifically  compel  the  performance  of  a  con-  great  railroad  strike  inspired  by  the  Ameri- 

tract  for  personal  service,  it  did  not  follow  can  Railway  Union,  growing  out  of  the  strike 

that  there  *vere  no  limitations  upon  the  right  of  the  Pullman  employees  at  Pullman,  111. 

of  employees  to  abandon  their  employment.  The  officials  of  the  union  demanded  all  the 

— that  is,  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  ex-  railroads  to  boycott  the  Pullman  cars,  and 

crcise  of  such  right  (see  remarks  of  Supreme  declared  a  strike  of  the  employees  on  any 
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railroad  on  their  refusal  to  declare  such  a  in  determining  the  limits  of  the  rights  of 

boycott.    The  Cincinnati  Southern,  an  inter-  labor  organizations,  made  this  lucid  and  nota- 

state  railway,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  ble  statement  of  the  extent  of  their  rights, 

who  had  been  theretofore  appointed  by  the  which  has  been  frequently  quoted: 
United   States  Court  of  Ohio,  and   the  re-       The  employees  of  the  receiver  had  the  right  to 

ceiver   applied    to   the   court   for   protection  organize  into  or  join  a  labor  union  which  would 

against  one  Phclan,  an  official  of  the  Amer-  ^,f  ?  ^^*^^"  ^^  ^o  the  terms  of  their  employment 
.  TT  .  i_  *  J  .  .  .  .  it  IS  a  benefit  to  them  and  to  the  public  that 
lean  Union,  who  was  engaged  in  inciting  a  laborers  should  unite  for  their  common  interest 
strike  among  the  employees  of  the  railroad,  and  for  lawful  purposes.  They  have  labor  to 
There  was  no  complaint  by  the  employees  sell.  If  they  stand  together  they  are  often  able, 
of  this  road,  as  there  had  been  none  by  the  f"  of  them,  to  obtain  better  prices  for  their  labor 
I  ■  u  A  u  i:  i_  i_  than  dealing  singly  with  rich  employers,  because 
employees  in  the  Arthur  case,  for  the  better-  the  necessities  of  the  single  employee  may  com- 
ment of  their  condition  of  service.  The  de-  pel  him  to  accept  any  price  that  is  offered.  The 
mand  was  that  all  traffic  should  be  suspended  accumulation  of  a  fund  for  those  who  feel  that 

and   business   paralyzed   until   ail   the   roads  ^^^  ^^^^^  f'^'^t  f  k  ^^'"""^y  t)ie  legitimate  mar- 

,      ,,  f        J  ket  value  of  such  labor  is  desirable.     They  have 

should   consent  not  to  carry   Fuilman  cars,  the  right  to  appoint  officers,  who  shall  advise 

In  the  words  of  the  court,  the  purpose  was  to  them  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  relations 

starve  the  railroad  companies  and  the  public  with    their    employers.    They    may    unite    with 

into  compelling  the  Pullman  Company  to  do  ^*{j^^  unions.     The  officers  they  appoint,  or  any 

..  ^      t_-  1     1        11         I       r  I     •   1  Other  person  they  choose  to  listen  to,  may  advise 

something  which  they  had  no  lawful  right  to  them  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  taken,  both  in 

compel  it  to  do.  regard  to  their  common  employment;  or  if  they 

It  seems  that  a  restraining  order  had  been  cboose  to  appoint  any  one,  he  may  order  them 

ic^r^^.^A  k.r  ♦K-«  ^^,,^4.  «..^K;k;4.;«r,  o«,r  .'.^t-or-^o^  o"  P^ni  of  cxpulsion  from  the  union  peaceably 

issued  by  the  court  prohibiting  any  interfer-  ^^  ^^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^-^  employer  because 

ence  with  the  management  ot  the  receiver  in  any  of  the  terms  of  the  employment  are  unsatis- 

the  operation  of  the  road,  and  Phelan  had  factory. 

used  language  defying  this  order.     He  was        This  declaration  of  the  right  of  organiza- 

thereupon  attached  for  contempt,  and  after  tion  and  representation  of  labor  unions  has 

a  hearing  was  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  been  often  cited  and  quoted  in  support  of 

in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Taft  (62  Fed.  Rep.,  the  unions,  and  was  applied,  as  will  be  seen, 

803).     The   opinion   emphasized   the   same  most    effectively    in    their    behalf    in     the 

distinction    which    had    been    pointed    out  Wabash  strike  of  1903. 

in  the  Arthur  case  in  the  preceding  year.        The    jurisdiction    of    the    United    States 

The    employees    had     the     right    to     quit  courts  in  the  protection  of  interstate  com- 

their  employment,   but   they   had   no   right  merce,    and    the   supremacy   of   the    federal 

to  combine  to  injure  their  employer,  in  order  power  in  such  questions,  were  thereafter  fully 

to  compel  him  to  withdraw  from  a  mutually  sustained    by    the    Supreme    Court    of    the 

profitable  relation  with  a  third  party  for  the  United   States    (see   in    re   Debs  case,    158 

purpose  of  injuring  the  third  party,  when  U.  S.,  564;  also  in  re  Lemon,   166  U.  S. 

the  relation  thus  sought  to  be  broken  had  no  548). 

effect  whatever  upon  the  character  or  reward        The  reason  of  the  prompt  acceptance  of 

of  their  services.    As  the  purpose  of  the  com-  this  application  of  the  law  by  Judge  Taft 

bination  was  to  tie  up  interstate  railroads,  was   the   universal   recognition   that   a  boy- 

not  as  an  incidental  result  of  a  lawful  strike  cott    by    railroad    employees    in    interstate 

for  the  betterment  of  the  employees'  own  con-  commerce,    as   distinguished    from    a   strike, 

ditions,  but  as  a  means  of  injuring  a  third  was     impracticable     and     inadmissible;     in 

party,  it  was  an  unlawful  combination,  vio-  view  of  the  paramount  public  interest  con- 

lative  of  the  anti-trust  act  of  1890.     It  was  cerned.     It  is  true  that  in  ordinary  trade 

also  a  direct  interference  with  interstate  com-  disputes  the  public  convenience  and  even  the 

merce.  public  necessities  are  not  always  given  the 

Thus,  if  Phelan.  had  come  to  Cincinnati  weight  they  should  have.  But  wherever  in- 
and  had  urged  a  strike  for  higher  wages,  or  terstate  or  foreign  commerce  are  involved 
to  prevent  lowering  of  wages,  he  would  not  the  public  interest  is  made  paramount  by  the 
have  been  liable  for  contempt,  but  he  had  no  laws  of  the  United  States.  All  classes  of  the 
right  to  incite  the  men  to  quit,  when  they  community,  workingmen  as  well  as  capital- 
had  no  grievances  of  their  own  to  redress,  as  ists,  are  interested  in  the  prompt  transmission 
it  was  then  essentially  a  boycott  and  not  a  of  the  mails  and  in  the  uninterrupted  passage 
strike.  of  person  and  freight.    This  principle  of  the 

It  was  in  this  Phelan  case  that  Judge  Taft,'  protection  of  commerce  against  interruption 
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has  become  firmly  intrenched  in  our  juris-  road  by  the  Brotherhoods  of  Railroad  Train- 
prudence.  Under  the  law  declared  in  these  men  and  Firemen  in  1903  (121  Fed.  Rep., 
cases,  our  commerce  is  subject  to  be  inter-  563).  In  this  case,  the  representatives  of 
rupted  only  by  the  incidental  injury  resulting  these  two  brotherhoods,  after  failing  to  se- 
from  cessation  of  service,  and  not  by  boycotts  cure  the  advance' of  wages  and  betterment  of 
or  sympathetic  strikes  not  related  to  the  bet-  conditions  demanded  Ly  the  brotherhoods, 
tering  of  the  conditions  of  the  employees'  had  been  forced  to  call  a  strike  as  their  last 
service.  That  this  principle  is  firmly  estab-  resort,  and  thereupon  an  injunction  was  filed 
lished  is  primarily  owing  to  the  clear  and  by  the  railroad  company,  in  the  United  States 
courageous  enunciation  of  the  law  by  Judge  Circuit  Court  in  St.  Louis,  against  the  offi- 
Taft.  cers  of  these  brotherhoods,  enjoining  them 
^,.T^  . r^rx*rr,r«,^vr  ,.»T,„  .  .,^r<T^,  ^,^x * T, .  vr,,  ^ . c «•  ^^om  calHng  3.  stTikc  OTi  thc  Wabash,  sis  an 

THE  ADDYSTON  PIPE  &  STEEL  COMPANY  CASE.  •^^^•11  1  1 

mterstate   railroad,    on   the   ground,    among 

The  same  principle  of  the  freedom  of  in-  others,  that  the  officials  of  the  brotherhoods 

terstate  commerce  from  illegal  restraint  de-  were  not  employees  of  the  railroad,  and  that 

clared  in  the  Arthur  and  Phelan  cases  was  their  action  in  combining  in  calling  a  strike 

also  held  by  Judge  Taft  to  apply  to  a  business  would  be  a  direct  interference  with  interstate 

combination,  or,  a  "  trust,"  in  the  Addyston  commerce,   and   was  therefore   an   unlawful 

Pipe  &  Steel  Company  case  (85  Fed.  Rep.,  conspiracy. 

271).  In  this  case  there  was  an  allotment  The  rights  of  organization  and  the  rights 
of  territory,  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  of  representation,  as  set  forth  by  Judge  Taft, 
United  States,  among  a  number  of  companies  were  thus  directly  involved.  The  writer 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  pipes,  represented  these  brotherhoods  in  the  hearing 
and  in  that  territory  competition  was  elimi-  on  the  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction 
nated  through  this  alio  ment  of  territory,  granted  in  this  case,  and  used  the  above 
and  through  a  system  of  pretended  bidding,  quoted  statement  of  Judge  Taft  as  the  most 
giving  an  appearance  of  competition,  at  pub-  lucid  and  effective  defense  of  the  action  of 
lie  lettings,  when  in  fact  there  was  no  com-  the  brotherhoods  and  their  officials.  The 
petition.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap-  Court  (Judge  Adams)  found  from  the  evi- 
peals,  rendered  by  Judge  Taft,  was  after-  dence  that  there  was  an  existing  dispute 
ward  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  about  the  conditions  of  service  on  the  rail- 
United  States.  His  opinion  is  a  notable  con-  road,  and  that  the  officials  of  the  brotherhoods 
tribution  to  the  law,  in  its  masterly  analysis  had  been  directed  by  the  members  of  the 
of  the  essential  distinction  between  the  legiti-  brotherhoods  to  call  a  strike;  that  they  had 
mate  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  which  are  a  right  to  be  represented  in  such  matters  by 
merely  ancillarj',  or  incidental,  to  some  lawful  their  own  officials,  and  that  the  two  unions 
contract,  p.nd  necessary  to  protect  the  enjoy-  had  a  right  to  act  in  unison  in  their  effort  to 
ment  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  that  contract,  secure  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of 
and  the  agreements  where  the  sole  object  is  a  their  members,  that  an  agreement  to  strike 
direct  restraint  of  competition,  and  to  en-  under  those  circumstances  was  not  an  un- 
hance  and  maintain  prices.  These  latter  lawful  conspiracy,  and  the  injunction  was 
agreements  are  unenforceable  at  common  thereupon  dissolved.  It  was  said  in  the 
law,  and  arc  violative  of  the  anti-trust  act  opinion  that  on  the  subject  of  the  organiza- 
when  made  with  reference  to  interstate  com-  tion  of  labor,  and  the  right  of  labor  unions, 
merce.  no  one  had  spoken  more  clearly  and  accepta- 
The  distinction  here  so  clearly  pointed  out  bly  than  Judge  Taft,  in  this  language  above 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  construction  of  the  quoted.  (After  the  dissolution  of  the  in- 
anti-trust  act  by  the  United  States  Supreme  junction,  the  differences  between  the  railroad 
Court  in  all  its  subsequent  decisions.  and  its  employees  were  amicably  adjusted, 
JUDGE  TAFT's  OPINION  SUPPORTS  THE  ^"^.^^^  threatened  strike  was  averted  ) 
UNIONS  IN  WABASH  STRIKE  CASE.  ,  Thus    while   the   law   was    declared   by 

Judge   laft  as  to  the  limitations  upon  the 

The  words  of  Judge  Taft  in  the  Phelan  lawful  action  of  labor  unions,  the  essential 

case  quoted  above,  setting  forth  the  rights  principles  involved  in  the  right  of  organiza- 

of  labor  organizations  under  the  law,  were  tion  were  also  announced  by  him  in  the  same 

directly   invoked   and  applied   on   behalf  of  opinion.    This  right  of  oreanization  of  work- 

thc  labor  unions  in  a  notable  case,  that  of  ingmen  in  the  unions  would  be  futile  without 

the  threatened  strike  on  the  Wabash  Rail-  the  right  of  representation  by  their  own  ofS- 
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dais  In  the  effort  to  secure  the  betterment  of  While  these  important  decisions  were  ren- 

their  conditions.     The  remedies  adopted  by  dered  by  Judge  Taft,  declaring  the  freedom 

workingmen,  sometimes  mistaken  remedies  for  of  interstate  commerce  from  illegal  combina- 

the  enforcement  of  their  rights,  such  as  the  tion  both  of  labor  and  capital,  the  limitations 

closed  shop  and  the  boycott,  are  only  weapons  upon  the  rights  of  organized  labor,  as  well 

for  the  enforcement  of  the  fundamental  right  as  the  essential   principles   involved   in  the 

of  collective  bargaining  for  the  common  bene-  right  of  organization  for  the  betterment  of 

fit.     There  is  no  foundation,  therefore,  for  their  conditions,  it  would  be  an  imputation 

the  suggestion  that  the  decisions  of  Judge  upon  the  brilliant  judicial  record  of  Judge 

Taft  were  in  any  sense  unfriendly  to  labor,  Taft  to  suggest  that  in  any  of  these  opinions 

and  it  is  clear  that  through  his  lucid  declara-  he  declared  the  law  as  a  friend  of  any  class, 

tions  of  the  rights  of  labor  the  railroad  broth-  or  that  he  made  any  judicial  utterance  in  any 

erhoods  secured  the  judicial  vindication  of  of  the  cases  otherwise  than  as  a  living  oracle 

their  right  of  combination  and  of  representa-  of  the  law,  bound  to  declare,  in  every  case 

tion  in  their  demands  for  the  betterment  of  brought   before   him,    not   his   own   private 

their  conditions.  judgment,  but  the  judgment  of  the  law. 


THE  LEGISLATURES  AND  THE  RAILROADS. 

BY  ROBERT  EMMETT  IRETON. 

There  must  be  just  and   reasonable  regula-  successful;  but  a  sufficient  niunber  of    new 

tion  of  rates,  but  any  arbitrary  and  unthinking  measures  found  their  way  into  our  various 

movement  to  cut  them  down  may  be  equivalent  ^         statute^:  to  assure  us  that  our  lawmak- 

to  putting  a  complete  stop  to  the  effort  to  pro-  ^^^^^  statures  ro  assure  us  tnat  our  lawmaK 

vide  better  transportation.— Prwit/^w/  Roosevelt,  ers  were  engrossed  with  the  railroad  prob- 
lem, and,  further,    that    they    intended    to 

Vy  HEN    the    President    of    the    United  teach  their  victims  and,  incidentally,  certain 

States  thus  admonished  the  nation  at  critics,  what  adequate  State  control  meant, 

large  in  his  address  at  Indianapolis  on  Memo-  in  quantity,  at  least,  their  output  is  com-  ., 

rial  Day,  it  is  obvious  that  he  had  in  mind  mendable. 

the  anti-railroad  crusades  in  the  several  Certain  causes  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
States  during  last  winter.  Never  in  the  his-  this  harvest  of  restrictive  legislation  not  in- 
tory  of  railroad  legislation  have  our  transpor-  separable  from  the  railroads  themselves.  For 
tation  systems  run  counter  to  a  campaign  so  years  it  had  been  their  custom  to  grant  re- 
comprehensive,  widespread,  and  disturbing  as  bates  to  favored  shippers  and  to  discriminate 
the  general  trend  of  "regulation"  in  almost  against  persons  and  localities.  Convictions 
every  State  Legislature  in  session  during  under  the  Elkins  act  for  such  offenses  were 
1907.  It  seems  as  if  a  legislative  tempest  rare  until  President  Roosevelt  bestirrecf  him- 
against  the  railroads  had  been  unloosed  si-  self.  Then  they  came  thick  and  fast.  The 
multaneously  in  more  than  thirty  States  upon  people  and  the  press  learned  more  of  rail- 
a  given  signal.  The  welcome  accorded  it  by  road  iniquity  and  double-dealing  in  two 
our  lawmakers  is  inexplicable,  unless  we  are  years  than  either  had  previously  known  in 
prepared  to  admit  that  our  Government,^  as  a  generation.  Investigations  into  the  affairs 
has  been  charged  frequently,  is  one  of  im-  of  certain  prominent  railroad  systems  were 
pulse.  On  this  hypothesis  it  is  readily  un-  followed  by  convictions  and  heavy  fines,  and 
derstood.  finally  by  a  federal  law  enlarging  the  pow- 
Thirty-five  States,  in  all,  attempted  to  ers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CS)mmission. 
enact  laws  reducing  freight  or  passenger  Shocking  revelations  of  graft  among  the  em- 
rates,  establishing  railroad  commissions,  in-  ployees  of  a  railroad  supposed  to  be  above 
creasing  the  powers  of  existing  commissions,  suspicion,  disclosed  about  a  year  ago,  and 
regulating  car  service,  demurrage,  safety  ap-  shameful  discrimination  in  car  service,  fur- 
pliances,  block'signals,  free  passes,  capitaliza-  ther  heightened  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
tion,  liability  for  accidents  to  emoloyees,  pie  against  the  methods  prevalent  in  general 
hours  of  labor,  blacklisting,  strikes,  etc.  railroad  administration. 
Scarcely  a  department  or  sinele  activity  in  Popular  discussion  added  to  this  state  of 
railroading  was  overlooked.    Not  all  proved  public  feeling,  and  this  was  intensified  by 
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the  freight-car  shortage  of  last  year.  To  pale  of  criticism.  The  movement  was  too 
make  matters  worse,  an  affrighting  series  of  sweeping,  and  altogether  too  sudden,  to  ad- 
accidents,  with  appalling  fatalities,  seemed  mit  of  opportunity  for  that  economic  con- 
to  clinch  the  case  against  the  railroads  and  sideration  and  debate  which  the  vital  im- 
add  to  their  delinquencies  that  of  criminal  portance  of  the  transportation  problem,  and 
negligence.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  1907,  its  myriad  inter-relations,  demanded.  With 
the  people  had  weighed  the  railroads  and  very  few  exceptions,  the  attitude  of  the  legis- 
found  them  ( i )  wanting  in  obedience  to  lators  responsible  for  reduced  railroad  rates 
law  and  fair  dealing,  (2)  unable  to  handle  seemed  to  spring  from  a  desire  to  legislate 
the  country's  business,  (3)  tainted  with  dis-  first  and  reason  later.  To  enact  a  law  that 
honesty  and  graft,  and  (4)  grossly  indif-  would  cripple  the  railroads  and  leave  to 
fercnt  to  the  safety  and  security  of  passen-  the  latter  the  task  and  cost  of  its  judicial  in- 
gers.  terpretation  seems  to  have  been  an  ideal  per- 
Resentment  was  kindled  to  a  white  heat  formance  of  duty.  This,  of  course,  is  inde- 
at  this  time  and   restrictive  measures  were  fensible. 

proposed.     But  the  hour  of  reprisal  had  not  wrongs  to  investors. 

yet  come,  and  the  patience  of    the    people, 

everything  considered,  was  more  than  the  Uniformity  was  sought  without  discrim- 
railroads  had  any  right  to  expect.  Indeed,  ination  or  foresight.  Railroads  in  densely 
it  was  almost  ultra-human.  Reason  still  populated  districts  and  those  in  sparsely  set- 
prevailed  ;  but  other  forces  were  to  triumph  tied  rural  localities  were  given  alike  a  two- 
and  to  threaten  with  a  consuming  wrath  the  cent  rate.  Worse  than  this:  roads  of  dif- 
rail roads'  prosperity.  Convicted  at  the  bar  ferent  earning  power  in  the  same  State  were 
of  public  opinion  of  dishonesty,  incompe-  assigned  a  level  rate.  The  prosperous  and 
tence,  and  negligence  in  its  physical  admin-  well-established  road  and  the  struggling  pio- 
istration,  it  only  remained  to  bring  home  to  neer  were  bracketed, — to  sink  or  swim, 
the  transportation  system  the  suspicion  of  Equality  is  equity,  but  it  looks  like  confisca- 
unfairness  in  its  financial  transactions.  tion  in  such  cases.  Those  who  have  invested 
Last  February  the  Interstate  Commerce  in  properties  thus  affected  and  menaced  have 
Commission  gave  the  people  an  insight  into  a  right  to  redress  under  the  constitutional 
the  devious  methods  of  modern  railroad  guaranty  of  due  process  of  law  for  such  an 
finance,  by  which  a  few  financial  manipu-  attempted  deprivation.  To  the  public,  like- 
lators,  through  an  adroit  readjustment  of  wise,  is  this  a  hindrance  and  a  wrong.  Tend- 
the  securities  of  a  certain  railroad,  using  ing  to  discourage  investment,  it  arrests  rail- 
another  road  as  a  speculating  machine,  pro-  road  development,  when  the  same  is  urgently 
fited  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  at  needed  in  view  of  our  expanding  commerce 
the  expense  of  the  public.  Convinced  and  industry,  while  it  clogs  industrial  prog- 
through  this  disclosure  that  the  railroads  ress  by  stifling  individual  initiative.  No  con- 
were  morally  oblique  and  lost  to  all  sense  siderate  and  advised  approach  was  made  by 
of  common  honesty  and  decency,  the  dis-  the  lawmakers,  and,  doubtless,  much  of  their 
heartened  and  disgusted  conservatives  were  work  will  be  nullified  by  the  courts,  leaving 
powerless  to  avert  the  radical  crusade  that  as  its  net  result  a  damaged  railroad  credit, 
followed.  To  the  charges  against  the  rail- 
roads,    that    of    "  public    plunderer "    was  ^^^^  PROGRESS  m  some  of  the  states. 

added,  and  the  work  of  retaliation  and  repris-        But  all  of  their  work  was    not  wasted. 

al  started,  under  the  sage  direction  of  ambi-  Real  constructive  legislation  was  enacted  in 

tious  politicians,  doubtless,  who  never  miss  an  many  States  in  regard  to  corporate  control, 

opportunity  to  corral  a  majority.   Local  con-  safety    appliances,    block    signals,    working 

ditions  and  a  rankling  hostility  for  the  dis-  hours,  rights  of  employees,  railroad  mergers, 

continuance  of  free  passes  to  legislators  are  valuation,  capitalization,  publication  of  rate 

additional  links  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  schedules,  etc.,  while  in  the  States  of  South 

responsible  for  this  era  of  "  regulation.''  Carolina,    South    Dakota,    Tennessee,    and 

The   railroads   had   sown   the   wind   and  Wisconsin  the  rate  question  was  given  fair 

now  they  are  reaping  a  whirlwind  of  ad-  and     temperate     consideration.      In     South 

versity,  distress,  and  embarrassment.    While  Carolina  the  Senate  negatived  a  bill  for  a 

they  have  brought  it  upon   themselves    in  two-and-one-half-cent  rate,  and   instead    of 

great  degree,  the  severity  and  thoughtless-  assuming  the  guilt  of  the  railroads,  appointed 

ness  of  this  campaign  are  not  beyond  the  a  committee  to  investigate  discriminations. 
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South  Dakota  authorized  its  commission  to  shown,  save  that  in  Massachusetts  a  resolu- 
establish  a  maximum  passenger  rate  of  two  tion  was  adopted  calling  for  an  investigation 
and  one-half  cents  a  mile,  and,  in  addition,  into  railroad  passenger  fares,  with  a  view  to 
instructed  it  to  ascertain  the  actual  cash  their  uniformity  and  equah'zation.  The  re- 
value of  railroad  property  in  the  State  on  port  must  be  submitted  to  the  next  General 
which  to  base  equitable  rates.  Pending  this  Court  on  or  before  January  15,  1908,  and 
ascertainment,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  some  steps  may  then  be  taken, 
commission  will  enforce  a  reduction.  California's  action  shines  in  marked  con- 

Ti7r>TOT  Ao^TTBT,  ^rr^noT.o  ^.>,,,„o«,^  trast  with  most  of  her  sister  States.     The 

LEGISLATURE  VERSUS  COMMISSION.  Sacraoiento  lawmakers  passed  a  law  which 

Tennessee  refused  to  pass  a  bill  reducing  reads:     "Every    railroad    corporation    has 

passenger  fares,  because  there  was  no  public  power  to  regulate  the  time  and  manner  in 

demand  therefor,  and,  further,  "  in  view  of  which  passengers  and  property  shall  be  trans- 

the  fact  that  the  railroads  in  Tennessee  were  ported,  and  the  tolls  and  compensation  to  be 

not  earning  from  their  passenger  traffic,  in  paid  therefor,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 

proportion  to  the  trains  run,  as  much  as  the  law  and  subject  to  alteration  by  the  Legisla- 

average  in  the  United  States."    Wisconsin's  ture.     To  regulate  the  force  and  speed  of 

action  is  contradictory.     When  the  commis-  their    locomotives,    cars,    *    *    *    and    to 

sion  ordered  the  roads  to  adopt  a  two-and-  establish,  execute,  and  enforce  all  needful  and 

one-half-cent  fare  the  latter  acquiesced.    An  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 

attempt  to  enact  a  flat  two-cent  rate  passed  ment  of  its  business  transactions  usual  and 

the  House,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  proper  for  railroad  corporations."    This  gen- 

on  June  14  by  a  vote  of  21  to  6.    On  July  erosity  must  have  prostrated  the  railroads! 
II,  however,  a  two-cent  fare  bill  was  adopted 

by  the  Senat^  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8,  Lieutenant-  "^^^"^  ^^^^^  '^  twenty-one  states. 
Governor  Connor  casting  the  deciding  ballot.  An  analysis  of  the  general  results  shows 
Having  been  approved  by  the  Governor  this  that  passenger  fares  were  either  actually  re- 
measure  Will  become  effective  on  August  15.  duced  or  affected  in  twenty-one  States:  Ala- 
At  this  writing  there  is  much  dissatisfaction  bama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
expressed  over  the  Senate's  action.  In  the  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
opinion  of  the  railroad  commission  a  two-and-  sota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
one-half-cent  rate  is  the  lowest  the  passenger  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
traffic  will  bear.  A  comprehensive  Public-  sylvania.  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
Service  law  was  enacted  in  this  State  and  is  ginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Two-cent  rates  now 
described  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  prevail  in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Min- 
Review  of  Reviews  by  Professor  Com-  nesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania, 
raons.  and  Wisconsin;  and  in  Ohio,  since   1906; 

Arizona,  Florida,  and  Maine  had  meas-  two-and-one-half-cent  rates  in  Alabama 
ures  before  their  legislatures  to  reduce  pas-  and  North  Dakota.  North  Carolina  has 
senger  rates,  but  the  same  were  not  success-  established  a  two-and-one-quarter-cent  rate; 
ful.  Texas  had  almost  one  hundred  railroad  West  Virginia,  a  two-cent  rate  for  railroads 
bills  presented  for  its  consideration,  and  one  over  fifty  miles  in  length;  Iowa,  a  sliding 
was  a  measure  to  reduce  passenger  charges,  scale  of  from  two  to  three  cents  per  mile; 
It  failed  to  pass,  but  may  become  a  law  at  a  Michigan,  a  two,  three,  and  four-cent  rate; 
special  session.  New  York  adopted  a  two-  Kansas,  Maryland,  and  Mississippi,  two-cent 
cent  bill,  but  it  succumbed  to  the  Governor's  rates  for  mileage  books ;  the  railroad  commis- 
veto.  A  Public-Utilities  bill,  promoted  by  sions  of  Georgia  and  South  Dakota  have  been 
Governor  Hughes,  generally  regarded  as  the  authorized  to  establish  a  two-cent  and  a 
most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  meas-  two-and-one-half-cent  rate,  respectively ;  and 
ure  for  corporate  regulation  ever  adopted  in  Oklahoma  specifies  in  its  new  constitution  a 
any  State,  became  a  law.  Kentucky,  Louisi-  maximum  charge  of  two  cents  for  passenger 
ana,  and  Maryland  had  no  legislative  ses-  fare.  Virginia's  Corporation  Commission  has 
sions;  and  California,  Connecticut,  Dela-  adopted  a  two-cent  rate  for  trunk  lines,  a 
ware,  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  three-cent  rate  for  minor  roads,  and  a  three- 
Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  gave  and-one-half-cent  rate  on  one  or  two  lines, 
little  or  no  consideration  to  restrictive  rail-  Kansas  may  adopt  a  flat  two-cent  rate  on  the 
road  Icfi^slation  during  the  recent  sessions.  In  supposition  that  what  is  remunerative  in  Ne- 
those  States  no  hostility  to  the  railroads  was  braska  should  prove  equally  remunerative  in 
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Kansas!    Georgia's  Legislature  is  in  session  cent  law  went  into  operation  for  ninety  days 

as  we  go  to  press.  from  June  19.    After  its  practical  results  are 

known  the  federal  court  will  pass  on  its  con- 

OTHER  NEW   LEGISLATION.  ^.        .         i.  a        •     -i  fl-   .     u   . 

stitutionality.      A   similar   conflict    between 

Freight  charges  were  lowered    in    many  State  and  federal  authority  has  been  precipi- 

States.   The  Commodity  Freight  Rate  law  of  tated  in  Nebraska  by  the  filing  of  counter 

Minnesota  is  probably  the  most  scientific  and  suits;     while     in    North     Carolina,    Judge 

equitable,  and  is  being  used  by  many  Western  Pritchard,    in    the    United    States    Circuit 

roads  as    a    basis.     Commissions    in    other  Court  at  Asheville,  has  enjoined  the  enforce- 

States  have  adopted  it  as  a  model.  ment  of  the  new  laws  on  evidence  presented 

Laws  prohibiting  free  passes  were  enacted  by  the  railroads,  and  has  ruled  that  the  lat- 
in Alabama,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Min-  ter  had  established  a  prima  facie  case  of  at- 
nesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  tempted  confiscation.  The  State  Railroad 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Da-  Commissioners  have  been  called  upon  to  re- 
kota,  and  Texas.  but  the  same,   and   evidence  is  now    being 

Eleven    States   created    railroad     commis-  taken  by  a  special  master  in  chancery, 
sions:    Colorado,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Mon-        Following  this  action  in  the  federal  court, 

tana,    Nevada,    New    Jersey,    New    York,  a  State  jurist  has  instructed  the  grand  jury 

Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ver-  at  Raleigh  to  indict  every  violator  of  the 

mont.     Sixteen  others  gave  increased  power  new  law,  holding  that  only  the  State  appel- 

to  existing  commissions,  apart  from  rate  reg-  late    courts    could    assume    jurisdiction    in 

ulation:    Alabama,  Arkansas,   Florida,   lUi-  appeals  on  State  indictments,  in  the  first  in- 

nois,    Iowa,    Kansas,    Minnesota,    Missouri,  stance,  and  that  federal  injunctions  did  not 

Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  run    against   such   process.      The   press    of 

South     Carolina,     South     Dakota,     Texas,  North  Carolina  is  insistent  on  the  enforce- 

Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  ment  of  this  law  by  State  officials,  despite  the 

Montana's  new  commission  held  its  first  action  of  the  federal  court,  and  its  status  is 

meeting  at  Helena  on  July  10,  and  declared  decidedly  complicated  and  uncertain, 
the  freight  and  passenger  rates  now  in  force        That  the  railroads  will  fight  some  of  these 

to  be  the  maximum   rates  hereafter  to    be  laws  to  the    end  is    a  foregone    conclusion, 

charged,  with  the  exception  of  a  coal  rate  on  Probably  the  chief  battles  will  be  waged  in 

the  Great  Northern  and  a  lumber  rate  on  Missouri,   Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and 

the   Northern   Pacific,   which   will   be   fixed  Pennsylvania.     If  successful  in  their  efforts 

by    agreement    after    consultation    with    the  therein,  in  all  likelihood  suits  will  be  pressed 

roads.  in  every  other  State  in  which  these  laws  arc 

being  enforced.     On   the  wisdom  of  their 

RESULTANT    LITIGATION.  ^  u    J  J  t>   X  •         -.U 

course  much  depends.     Before  carrying  the 

Suits  have  been  instituted  to  test  the  legis-  fight  too  far  the  carriers  should  bear  in  mind 

lation  recently  adopted  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  its  possible  aftermath,  and  the  action  of  the 

Indiana,  Iowa,    Minnesota,  Missouri,    Ne-  railroads  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Arkansas, 

braska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylva-  in  accepting  the  reduced  rate  laws,  is  im- 

nia,  and  Virginia.    The  railroads  in  Arkan-  portant  in  this  connection.     The  movement 

sas,  Kansas,   Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  are  for     railroad     regulation     and     control, — 

giving  the  new  rates  a  trial ;  similarly,  in  whether  inspired  by  resentment  or  reason, — 

Illinois,  for  ninety  days,  after  which  suit  will  is  everj'where  manifest  and  determined,  and 

be  filed  if  the  laws  are  confiscatory.  seems  to  have  the  backing  of  the  American 

In  Missouri  the  State  and  federal  courts  people.    Recession  is  no  part  of  their  present 

became  involved  and  by  agreement  the  two-  programme. 


THE  WISCONSIN   PUBLIC-UTILITIES   LAW. 

BY  JOHN  R.  COMMONS. 

(Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 

'  I  ^WO  States  in  1907,  New  York  and  Wis-  sion.     Many  other  States  have  railroad  com- 

consin,  enacted  laws  to  regulate  pub-  missions,  but  they  leave  whatever  regulation 

lie  utilities.    The  contest  in  New  York  was  they  have  of  local  utilities  to  the  local  gov- 

spectacular  and  attracted  national  attention,  ernments. 

because  the  law  was  drafted  under  the-  di-  Another  condition  that  made  possible  the 
rection  of  the  Governor  and  forced  through  Wisconsin  law  of  1907  was  the  Legislative 
a  reluctant  Legislature  without  amendment.  Reference  Department  at  Madison,  with  its 
The  law  in  Wisconsin  was  the  product  of  staff  of  lawyers,  investigators,  and  statis- 
prolonged  legislative  deliberation.  This  was  ticians,  and  its  ability  to  lay  before  the  law- 
possible  because  the  period  of  contest  over  makers  the  experience  of  other  States  and 
the  control  of  corporations  had  culminated  countries  and  the  advice  of  experts. 
two  years  before  in  the  movement  led  by  The  Public-Utilities  bill  was  introduced 
Governor  La  Follette.  As  a  result  of  that  three  times  by  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
contest  the  Legislature  of  1907  was  the  first  Transportation  during  the  six  months'  ses- 
one  elected  under  the  direct-primary  system  sion  of  the  Legislature  of  1907, — first  as  a 
of  nominations  without  the  intervention  of  rough  skeleton,  next  as  a  comprehensive  bill, 
party  conventions,  and  it  would  have  been  and  last  as  a  completed  law.  After  each  in- 
difficult  to  find  a  half-dozen  members  who  troduction  extended  hearings  were  held  by 
took  orders  from  anybody.  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses.  The 
Another  result  of  that  contest  was  the  public-utility  corporations,  through  their 
Railroad  law  of  1905,  which  had  established  State  associations,  appointed  committees 
the  principle  of  regulation  through  a  cogimis-  whose  members  attended  the  hearings  and 
sion  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  had  were  enrolled  as  lobbyists,  as  required  by  law. 
worked  out  the  procedure  and  authority  of  The  cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Madison  were 
that  commission.  This  law  was  described  by  represented  by  their  city  attorneys,  and  one 
the  present  writer  in  the  Review  of  Re-  member  of  the  joint,  committee.  Senator 
VIEWS  for  July,  1905.  What  remained  for  Lockney,  was  also  city  attorney  of  Wau- 
the  Legislature  of  1907  was  simply  to  bring  kesha.  The  detailed  work  of  the  joint  corn- 
all  other  public  utilities  under  the  same  com-  mittee  was  conducted  by  Senator  George  B. 
mission  and  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  Hudnall  and  Assemblyman  C.  F.  Stout, 
franchises  and  the  relation  of  municipal  gov-  The  law  as  finally  adopted  consists  really  of 
ernments  to  the  State  commission.  This  was  three  laws :  First,  an  amendment  to  the  Rail- 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  existing  com-  way  law  of  1905,  placing  telegraph  companies 
mission,  appointed  two  years  before  by  Gov-  and  street  railways  under  the  same  provisions 
cmor  La  Follette,  had  the  confidence  of  all  as  steam  railways  and  interurban  electric  lines; 
parties  and  interests  on  account  of  the  ability  second,  the  Public-Utilities  law  proper,  regu- 
and  moderation  of  its, members.  This  had  lating  heat,  light,  water,  power,  and  tele- 
been  shown  especially  in  their  decision,  after  phone  companies;  third,  a  Street-Railway 
thorough  investigation,  placing  passenger  law  providing  for  indeterminate  permits  simi- 
fares  at  2^2  cents  at  the  time  when  other  lar  to  those  of  the  Public-Utilities  law.  A 
States  without  investigation  placed  them  at  2  fourth  bill,  requiring  physical  connection  and 
cents.  The  Wisconsin  and  New  York  laws  prohibiting  duplication  of  telephone  ex- 
are  alike  in  that  both  State  utilities  like  rail-  changes,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  the  As- 
roads  and  municipal  utilities  like  gas  are  sembly.  By  separating  the  measure  into  four 
brought  under  the  regulation  of  the  same  bills  the  committee  was  able  to  allow  for 
commission.  They  differ  from  the  laws  of  differences  in  the  treatment  of  different  utili- 
Massachusetts,  which  provide  a  separate  com-  ties  and  to  prevent  the  opposition  of  one  class 
mission  for  railways.  These  three  States,  of  utilities  from  defeating  the  measure  as  a 
however,  are  the  only  ones  that  regulate  whole.  The  wisdom  of  this  procedure  was 
municipal  utilities  through  a  State  commis-  shown  in  the  defeat  of  the  fourth  bill. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP,-PHYSiCAL  VALUATION.  P™P"^^  "P'.csented   by   the  Capitalization. 

But  with  the  Wisconsin  idea  of  physical  valu- 
A  significant  feature  of  the  Wisconsin  leg-  ation  as  the  starting  point,  every  citizen  can 
islation  is  its  disregard  of  stocks  and  bonds  determine  for  himself  just  as  well  as  the  com- 
and  its  reliance  on  the  physical  valuation  of  mission  whether  the  rates  and  fares  charged 
the  property  as  the  first  step  in  regulation,  by  the  corporations  are  yielding  an  excessive 
The  New  York  law  and  the  Street- Railway  profit.  Publicity  of  this  kind  will  force  the 
law  of  Massachusetts  attack  the  problem  of  commission  to  act  and  to  reduce  the  rates  if 
regulation  through  the  control  of  future  capi-  profits  are  excessive,  or  to  vindicate  the  cor- 
talization.  The  New  York  commissions  porations  if  the  profits  are  reasonable, 
have  power  to  prohibit  the  issue  and  trans-  It  is  this  feature  of  the  law  which  nullified 
fer  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  evidence  of  in-  the  argument  of  the  Social-Democrats  and 
debtedness,  and  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  some  Democrats  that  the  municipalities  in- 
shares  to  holding  companies.  The  Wiscon-  stead  of  the  State  commission  should  be  given 
sin  law  begins  at  the  other  end  of  the  prob-  the  power  to  regulate  rates  and  charges, 
lem  and,  for  the  purpose  both  of  regulation  Conceding,  as  they  did,  that  a  State  commis- 
and  of  publicity,  inquires  into  the  present  sion  should  ascertain  the  values  and  regulate 
structural  value  of  the  property.  This  does  the  accounts  in  order  to  have  uniformity,  it 
not  mean  that  the  commission  shall  disregard  makes  practically  no  difference  whether  the 
other  elements  of  valuation, — in  fact,  it  is  municipal  council  or  the  State  commission 
required  by  the  law  to  take  all  elements  into  regulates  the  rates.  Neither  one  could  reduce 
account,  as  indeed  the  courts  would  require  the  rates  below  a  fair  profit  as  decided  by  the 
if  it  did  not.  But  the  physical  valuation  is  courts,  and  either  one  would  be  forced  by 
necessary  in  order  that  the  public  and  the  public  opinion  and  political  agitation  to  re- 
courts  may  know  exactly  how  much  is  al-  duce  excessive  rates  to  fair  rates.  With  the 
lowed  for  the  other  elements.  The  com-  additional  fact  that  the  municipality  is  one 
mission  is  required  to  value  all  of  the  prop-  of  the  parties  in  interest,  the  conclusion  neces- 
erties  in  the  State  and  to  publish  both  the  sarily  follows  that  the  regulation  of  rates 
actual  value  ascertained  when  all  elements  should  be  left  to  the  State  commission.  The 
are  taken  into  account  and  the  physical  value  municipal  council  as  well  as  associations  of 
ascertained  by  its  engineers.  The  principle  citizens  are  giv.en  full  power  to  require  the 
had  been  adopted  in  the  Railroad  law  of  State  commission  to  investigate  and  act. 
1905  and  it  required  no  argument  to  adopt 

.     .  ^    .       T)    ui-     TT.lv            r  SECURING  UNIFORMITY  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

It  in  the  rublic- Utilities  act. 

In  this  respect  the  law  goes  beyond  any  A  further  element  of  publicity  is  the  com- 
existing  law  and  carries  the  idea  of  publicity  parative  analysis  of  accounts  for  all  public 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  Accompanied  by  a  utilities  reduced  to  the  standard  unit  of  prod- 
complete  system  of  uniform  accounting  with  uct.  In  this  respect  the  law  is  an  advance 
special  precaution  as  to  depreciation  and  con-  on  any  legislation  in  this  or  other  countries, 
struction  accounts,  every  person  in  the  State  The  commission  is  required  to  publish  in  its 
may  know  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  ex-  annual  reports  these  comparative  statistical 
actly  the  rate  of  profit  which  each  company  tables,  and  this  will  do  for  all  public  utilities 
or  municipality  has  made  on  its  actual  prop-  what  in  England  is  done  for  the  gas  undcr- 
erty  invested.  This  is  a  protection  both  to  takings  by  the  private  publications  known  as 
the  corporation  and  to  the  public.  Nearly  "  Fields*  Analysis "  and  the  "  Gas  World 
every  State  commission  created  in  other  States  Analyses  of  Accounts."  The  commission, 
to  regulate  corporations  has  sooner  or  later  however,  has  an  advantage  over  private  edi- 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  corporations  torship,  because  it  prescribes  and  supervises 
supposed  to  be  regulated.  The  reason  ap-  the  accounts  of  the  companies  and  municipali- 
pears  to  lie  mainly  in  the  fact  that  essential  ties  so  that  the  comparisons  shall  be  abso- 
elements  of  publicity  have  not  been  required,  lutely  uniform.  By  this  provision  the  citi- 
The  commissions  have  been  able  to  hide  be-  zens  of  each  locality  will  know  all  the  items 
hind  closed  doors.  Even  with  the  power  to  of  cost  and  profit  involved  in  furnishing  each 
control  the  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  the  thousand  feet  of  gas,  or  kilowatt  of  elec- 
commission  cannot  go  behind  the  existing  tricity,  or  thousand  gallons  of  water,  com- 
capitalization,  but  can  control  only  the  future  pared  with  the  cost  and  profit  in  other  locali- 
issues  for  extensions  and  improvements.  The  ties.  It  is  an  interesting  comment  on  the 
public  is  not  informed  of  the  true  cost  of  the  neglect  of  this  essential  method  of  publicitjr 
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hf  the  Massachusetts  Gas  and  Electric  Light  good  behavior.     This  is  done  through  an* 

Commissioners  that  the  recent  law  governing  other  feature  of  the  law,  the  substitution  of 

the  Boston  gas  company  requires  that  com-  "  indeterminate  permits "  for  limited  fran- 

pany  to  publish  a  similar  analysis  of  accounts  chises. 

in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  but  without  the   ^,,„ 

supervision  of  the  con^ission.    Such  publi-  ^"'^  indeterm  mate  permit  in  place  of 

cation  lacks  verification  and  of  course  is  not  '^"^  "^"^°  franchise. 

accompanied  by  comparisons  with  other  com-  An  indeterminate  permit  is  defined  as  the 

panics.    The  Wisconsin  law  seeks  to  remedy  right  to  continue  in  business  until  such  time 

both  of  these  defects  of  the  Massachusetts  as  the  municipality  exercises  its  option   to 

law  and  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  publicity  so  purchase  the  property  at  a  just  compensation, 

that  every  citizen  can  easily  comprehend  the  determined  by  the  State  commission.     Any 

accounts.  corporation  operating  under  an  existing  fran- 

^^r^^,T«.^Tvr^  ««T,r*^T.  T^TTr„T*^,.r^  chise  is  permitted  to  surrender  it  and  to  re- 

ENCOURAGING  PRIVATE  INITIATIVE.  .        ,    '^               .            r   i                  .     ,              .      ^ 

ceive  by  operation  of  law  an  indeterminate 
The  most  serious  objection  to  govern-  permit,  agreeing  thereby  to  sell  to  the  mu- 
mental  rate  regulation  is  its  probable  damag-  nicipality  as  provided  and  to  waive  the  right 
ing  efFect  on  enterprise  and  initiative  and  on  to  insist  on  the  fulfillment  of  any  contracts 
the  investment  of  capital  for  extensions  and  regarding  rates  or  services  which  might  be 
improvements.  If  profits  are  excessive  they  set  up  as  a  defense  against  the  orders  of  the 
are  likely  to  be  reduced  without  regard  to  State  commission.  The  corporation  gets  in 
whether  they  are  the  legitimate  reward  of  return  protection  against  unnecessary  com- 
enterprise  or  the  illegitimate  plunder  of  petition,  to  be  decided  by  the  commission,  on 
monopoly.  The  Wisconsin  law  attempts  to  the  part  of  .either  another  corporation  or  a 
meet  this  objection  in  various  ways.  It  pror  municipal  plant.  This  does  not  apply  to  tele- 
vides  for  the  "  sliding  scale,"  profit-sharing,  graph  or  telephone  companies.  The  inde- 
or  other  devices  that  may  increase  the  profits  pendent  telephone  interests,  now  operating 
on  condition  of  reducing  the  prices.  The  nearly  one-half  of  the  telephones  in  the  State, 
commission  is  authorized  to  investigate  and  are  permitted  to  go  ahead  and  finish  their 
sanction  such  devices  if  reasonable.  Herein  State  system  of  competition  in  all  localities, 
the  law  is  elastic  enough  to  offer  opportunity  The  State  and  not  the  municipality  in  their 
for  ingenuity  and  experiments  that  may  com-  case  is  looked  upon  as  the  unit.  Had  the 
bine  the  principle  of  State  regulation  with  Legislature  proceeded  to  restrict  further  tele- 
that  of  private  initiative.  Certain  private  phone  competition  it  would  have  been  com- 
managers  are  already  planning  to  come  for-  pelled  to  order  physical  connection  and  in- 
ward and  to  submit  schemes  for  approval  terchange  of  business  and  joint  rates  between 
under  this  section  of  the  law,  and  there  is  competing  companies,  and  the  objections  to 
no  reason  why  municipalities  might  not  also  physical  •  connection  were  so  influential  that 
introduce  devices  to  reward  municipal  man-  the  Legislature  declined  to  order  it. 
agers  in  proportion  to  reduction  in  costs.  The  indeterminate  permit  is  the  logical 
The  law  also  requires  depreciation  to  be  outcome  of  rate  regulation.  This  was  shown 
made  good  by  means  of  the  charges  paid  by  by  the  curious  manner  in  which  it  was 
consumers,  and  of  course  gives  full  credit  for  adopted  for  street  railways  in  the  last  days  of 
construction  out  of  new  capital.  Physical  the  session.  The  Railroad  law  of  1905  was 
valuation  and  public  accounting  make  this  intended  to  include  interurban  electric  lines, 
provision  definite  and  precise.  Furthermore,  but  they  wei  z  defined  as  electric  lines  oper- 
the  detailed  comparative  statistics  of  unit  ating  in  more  than  one  township  or  city.  In- 
costs  mentioned  above  enable  managers  to  advertently,  perhaps,  this  brought  nearly 
keep  posted  and  to  improve  their  own  man-  every  street-c^r  company  under  that  law,  be- 
agement  wherever  deficient.  The  commis-  cause  nearly  all  of  them  have  suburban  ex- 
sion  will  do  for  all  properties  what  a  trust  tensions.  At  any  rate,  the  railroad  commis- 
does  for  its  several  properties, — hold  each  sion  assumed  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the 
manager  up  to  an  exact  comparison  with  Milwaukee  street-car  company  and  pro- 
cvery  other  manager.  In  this  respect,  both  ceeded  to  make  a  physical  valuation  and  to 
municipal  and  private  ownership  will  gain,  examine  its  accounts  on  petition  sent  in  by 
Finally,  as  a  prod  to  enterprise,  the  law,  after  the  municipal  council  for  better  service  and  a 
giving  complete  protection  to  capital  legiti-  3-cent  fare.  In  order,  however,  to  make  its 
mately  invested,  seeks  to  base  its  tenure  on  position  certain,  the  commission  asked   the 
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Legislature  to  amend  the  law  either  by  adding  in    under    the    indeterminate    permit.     Yet 

street-cars  or  by  striking  out  electric  lines,  both    they   and    the   lawyers   of   the   Legis- 

Since  the  street-car  companies  made  no  ob-  lature  concluded  that  an  indeterminate  per- 

jection    the    Legislature    practically    decided  mit  has  no  franchise  value.    Just  compensa- 

early  in  the  session  to  add  them  by  amend-  tion,   however,  as  construed  by  the  courts, 

ment  to  the  Railroad  law.  may  include  other  elements  of  excessive  valu- 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Milwaukee  case,  it  was  ation  which  will  make  municipal   purchase 

known  that  the  street-car  company  would  set  impracticable.    The  law,  in  fact,  though  pro- 

up  the  plea  that,  since  its  franchise  expires  in  viding    for   municipal    ownership,    is   not   a 

twenty-seven  years,  it  is  entitled  to  a  sinking  municipal-ownership  measure.     It  is  strictly 

fund  that  will  wipe  out  its  capital  of  some  a   measure    for    the    regulation    of    utilities, 

$30,000,000  at  the  end  of  that  period.     If  whether  operated  by  municipalities  or  com- 

this  were  allowed,  as  it  probably  would  be,  panies.     The  municipal-purchase   feature  is 

then    a    5-cent    fare    would    be    necessary,  looked  upon  merely  as  asserting  the  principle 

Thereupon  the  city  attorney  of  Milwaukee  that  the  corporations  hold  their  positions  on 

appeared    before    the    committee    and    asked  good  behavior, 

that  the  indeterminate  permit  of  the  Public-  r-nvronT   nir  patttc  ^XTT^  nxTAi>r>i?c 

,,.,..        ,.|,  y    .  1  Tu^u      ^  FULL  COlSiTROL  OF  RATES  AND  CHARGES. 

Utilities  bill,   applying  only   to  light,   neat, 

water,  and  power,  be  applied  also  to  street  In    the    regulation    of    rates,    fares,    and 

railways.     This  would  eliminate  the  sinking  charges  the  Wisconsin  legislation  marks^  an 

fund  and  make  a  3-cent  fare  possible.     Since  important   advance   on   that   of   New  York 

the  Public-Utilities  bill  was  then  on  its  final  and  other  States  in  the  fact  that  the  com- 

passage  the  committee  decided  simply  to  in-  mission   fixes   the   rates   absolutely  and   not 

troduce  a  new  bill  composed  of  the  sections  merely  the  maximum  rates.    It  is  as  much  an 

relating  to  indeterminate  permits  adapted  to  offense  for  a  corporation  to  charge  less  as  it 

street  railways.    In  this  way  the  Legislature,  is  to  charge  more  than  the  rate  set. by  the 

starting  out  on  the  platform  of  all  political  commission.    This  is  designed  to  prevent  dis- 

parties  opposed  to  perpetual  grants  and  favor-  crimination,  but  the  commission  is  required 

ing  short-term  franchises,  ended  by  permit-  to    make    a    comprehensive   classification    of 

ting  all  existing  franchises  to  be  extended  in-  services  for  each  utility,  in  which  it  may  take 

definitely.    The  logic  of  rate  regulation  had  account  of  the  quantity  purchased,  the  time 

exposed  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  protect  the  when  used,  and  any  other  condition  that  rea- 

rights  of  the  public  by  cutting  oflE  one  of  the  sonably  justifies  a  difference  in  the  rate  per 

main  incentives  of  private  enterprise.  unit  of  service.     Thus  discriminations  are 

,,,r^rT^TT.*T  ^^rxrr^no.TTT,  authoHzed,  but  they  must  be  open  and  rea- 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP.  ,  i  ,  ^    i  .  i  i-  i      j  i  e 

sonable  and  must  be  established  only  after 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Legislature  sought  public  investigation. 
to  protect  the  rights  of  municipalities  by  en-  By  the  enactment  of  this  law  the  railroad 
larging  their  powers  of  purchase,  ownership,  commission  becomes  to  the  fullest  extent  a 
and  operation.  A  law  enacted  some  years  public-service  commission.  Every  public 
ago  prohibiting  the  construction  of  a  muni-  utility  in  the  State,  except  streets,  highways, 
cipal  plant  in  competition  with  a  priv^ate  com-  and  bridges,  is  brought  within  its  jurisdiction, 
pany  is  repealed  so  far  as  existing  franchises  It  becomes  also  a  local  government  board,  for 
are  concerned.  Municipalities  are  given  it  regulates  towns,  villages,  and  cities  in  their 
authority  to  construct,  purchase,  own,  and  management  of  these  undertakings.  Its 
operate  utilities  except  telephones  and  street-  authority  is  great  and  far-reaching.  It  cm- 
cars.  The  companies  agree,  as  a  condition  of  ploys  experts  and  agents  and  fixes  their  com- 
the  indeterminate  permit,  to  sell  their  prop-  pensation,  and  can  draw  on  all  of  the  unap- 
erties  to  the  municipality  at  any  time  at  "  a  propriated  money  in  the  State  treasury.  It 
just  compensation  "  ascertained  by  the  State  enters  into  the  daily  life  of  the  people  more 
commission.  This  feature  of  the  law,  as  than  all  other  agencies  of  government  com- 
finally  adopted,  is  problematical,  because  it  bined.  This  will  become  more  evident  as 
is  uncertain  whether  "  a  just  compensation  "  time  goes  on,  for  under  its  control  is  placed 
may  not  include  payment  for  franchise  the  development  of  the  enormous  water 
value.  The  phrase  was  proposed  by  the  power  of  Wisconsin,  which  eventually, 
corporation  lobbyists,  who  claimed  that  through  electricity,  will  light  the  streets  and 
without  it  they  could  not  induce  capital  houses  and  furnish  motive  power  to  operate 
to    invest    and    could    not    therefore    come  railways,  factories,  and  possibly  even  farms. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY    IMPULSE. 

POLITICAL  orators  exercise  a  mystic  of  the  machine, — voters  who  have  been  ruled 
"■•  sw^ay  over  most  peoples,  but  the  enchant-  by  impulse,  not  by  reason." 
ment  of  the  human  voice  is  singularly  com-  It  was  so  in  the  days  of  the  Federalists  and 
plete  over  the  average  American  audience.  Anti-Federalists,  the  primordial  political  par- 
VVe  love  the  thrills  it  calls  forth,  the  impulses  ties  in  America.  Washington  was  elected 
it  radiates,  and  we  love  the  orators  because  with  practical  unanimity,  but  with  his  elec- 
they  make  us  enthusiastic.  This  fondness  tion  it  ceased.  Burr  converted  Tammany  in- 
for  the  stimulant  of  declamation  is  a  mild  to  a  violent  and  vicious  political  machine,  and 
manifestation  of  our  national  psychology  of  in  Philadelphia  gentle  Quakers  partook  of 
impulse.  We  patronize  disgusting  yellow  the  general  excitement  that  moved  the  punc- 
journals  for  the  same  reason,  and  ignore  self-  tilious  Puritans  of  Boston.  An  abounding 
respecting  newspapers.  And,  in  a  measure,  commercial  prosperity  following  the  War  of 
this  is  true  of  art,  of  literature  and  of  the  i8i2  brought  a  lull  in  the  strife  of  national 
drama.  We  carry  our  impulses  to  the  polls  politics;  but  it  could  not  last.  Andrew  Jack- 
and  reward  charlatans  and  demagogues  with  son  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  again  there 
office.  Consequently,  we  debar  men  of  great  was  turmoil.  Indeed,  the  records  of  political 
executive  ability  from  public  office.  We  have  struggles  of  earlier  times  reveal  more  dis- 
created  **  parties  "  through  impulse,  and  have  creditable  outbreaks  of  impulse  than  what  we 
conferred  upon  them  the  privilege  of  run-  experience  to-day.  Barriers  to  suffrage  and 
ning  a  device  known  as  the  Government.  office,  property  tests,  religious  tests,  etc.,  were 
To  assist  us  the  better  In  this  impulsive  common  in  many  States.  It  was  all  part  of 
undertaking  we  have  developed  a  complex  the  politicians'  game  to  stir  human  prejudices 
party  system,  with  party  orthodoxy,  tradi-  and  passions,  and  the  party  slogans  prove  this, 
tions  and  tyrannies  that  play  upon  the  entire  "  Turn  the  rascals  out !  "  which  defeated 
gamut  of  human  feelings.  We  control  our  Adams;  **  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight!"  which 
parties  through  "politicians,"  who  secure  defied  reason;  "^The  re-annexation  of  Texas 
power  through  votes,  and  whose  daily  task  and  the  re-occupation  of  Oregon !  "  "  Let 
is  the  invention  of  cunning  devices  for  catch-  well  enough  alone!  "  and  "  Stand  pat!  "  of 
Ing  voters.-  Disraeli  said  that  his  country  was  the  present  day,  are  illustrative. 
governed  by  Parliament,  not  by  logic;  we  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Blaine, 
can  affirm  that  ours  is  governed  by  politicians,  and  Reed  were  all  victims  to  national  im- 
not  by  postulates.  In  our  play  to  control  the  pulslveness.  Clay  was  defeated  five  times 
votes  of  the  people  we  have  two  parts:  the  for  the  Presidency,  three  times  at  the  polls 
"  organization,"  secret  and  sinister ;  and  the  and  twice  in  convention,  because  of  the  fol- 
"  spectacular,"  composed  of  orators,  hand-  lies  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  This  sen- 
bills,  and  great  headlines  In  party  papers,  timentalism  and  impulse  enter  the  council 
Human  impulses  must  be  converted  into  po-  chambers  of  the  State  and  infest  the  legisla- 
litical  majorities,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  tive  halls.  Party  rule  does  not  cease  with  the 
orator,  the  politician  succeeds  in  so  doing,  election.  A  few  cases  are  on  record  where 
This  dual  power  is  almost  Irresistible.  If  the  personal  judgment  ruled  in  times  of  unus- 
voters  stopped  to  reason,  the  "  bosses  "  would  ual  public  agitation, — such  as  Washington  in 
starve;  but,  thanks  to  our  impulsiveness,  our  averting  war  with  England  and  refusing  all 
reason  is  lulled  and  the  politicians  thrive,  solicitations  for  a  military  alliance  with 
"  In  any  case,  whether  convention  or  con-  France,  and  Hayes'  indorsement  of  specie 
gress,  legislature  or  council,  the  power  of  the  payment  resumptions.  "  Indeed,"  says  Mr. 
dual  forces  is  revealed,"  says  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Orth,  "  it  is  such  sound  and  unbiased  service 
Orth,  in  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly.  "  You  as  this  that  in  the  ultimate  issue  alone  saves 
see  the  subtle  strength  of  the  boss  intrenched  the  Republic  from  a  cataclysm  of  sentimental- 
behind  the  voters  who  have  allowed  them-  ism  and  impulse."  Our  lawmakers  are  too 
selves  to  be  deceived  by  the  noisy  emissaries  shortsighted.    They  interpret  clamor  for  de- 
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mand,  and  if  all  the  acts  passed  in  frenzy,  to  strive  for  a  just  subordination  of  one  to  the 

please  the  people,  were  erased  from  the  stat-  other.     If  universal  liberty  and  suffrage  lead 

utes  our  folios  would  shrink  to  octavos.  to  impulse  and  unreason  it  is  but  an  incident 

The  legislative  body  lies  nearest  the  voter,  in  the  glorious  reality  of  self-government, — 

and  is  the  least  stable  of  our  divisions  ot  gov-  as  sound  as  the  common  sense  of  all  the  peo- 

ernment.    The  executive  office  is  less  mobile,  p!e,  and  as  weat  as  the  prejudices  and  im- 

but  election  by  the  people  makes  it  amenable  pulses  of  the  masses. 

to  their  impulses.  The  one  division  that  rep-  When  the  profound  depths  of  human  con- 
resents  conservative  wisdom  is  the  judiciary,  victions  are  aroused  the  people  do  not  err. 
It  is  the  conserving  force  of  the  Union,  Their  ultimate  judgment  of  right  and  wrong 
When  impulse  and  thoughtlessness  sway  the  is  sound.  "  To  broaden  the  influence  of  rea- 
populace  the  judiciary  remains  amenable  to  son  in  our  plain  Anglo-Saxon  natures,  to 
reason.  "  Our  Supreme  Court  is  a  unique  teach  the  virtue  of  moderation  to  abide  with 
and  magnificent  tribunal,  and  we  can  easily  the  virtue  of  courage,  becomes  the  hard  task 
believe  that  it  was  conceived  in  a  moment  of  of  the  patriotic  citizen.  Then  the  natural 
inspiration,  so  that  its  unbiased  wisdom  political  propensities  of  the  American  people 
might  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Republic."  will  become  a  noble  rivalry  of  intelligent 
Our  Government  thus  ranges  all  the  intervals  conviction,  not  a  foolish  and  destructive  war- 
between  impulse  and   reason,  but  we  should  fare  of  blind  partisanship," 


IS  UNIVERSAL    PEACE    POSSIBLE? 

■J^      GABRIEL    HANOTAUX,   one   of  of  the  movement  to  bring  about  disarmament, 
the    French    Academy     Immortals,    and  so  assure  the  peace  of  the  world.     Like 

contributes   an    article    to    the    Ret-uf    Heb-   others  who  have  treated  the  same  subject,  M. 

domadaire    (Paris),    in    which    he   discusses    Hanotaiix  confesses  that  there  can  be  cited 

with  his  usual  effectiveness  the  pros  and  cornt  no  specific  arguments  against  a  custom  which 

has  subsisted  since  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  that  all  deductions 
must  hinge  on  a  personal  bias  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  also  relates 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Bismarck 
to  Crispi,  to  wit:  "Disarmament 
is  not  possible,  and  even  if  armies 
were  all  reduced  to  an  equal  foot- 
ing, the  principle  of  inequality,  in 
the  matter  of  offensive  or  defens- 
ive power,  or  ability  to  strike, 
would  still  remain."  Says  M. 
Hanoraux: 

.\U  Ihc  wiirld  agrees  that  peace  is 
desirable,  Kigliliiig  lias  liecome  less 
prevalent  .iiU'irig  human  bdngg  tlian 
it  formerly  was,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  wliether  legislation  can  do  for 
nations  what  it  did  for  common  law 
and  order.  What  the  pacificists  ask 
is  peace  cirnanized  and  sanctioned,— 
almost,  indeed,  imposed. — as  being  the 
rnlj'  course  consistent  with  miMleni 
ideals  of  civilizalioii  and  human  prog-, 
ress.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  inter- 
na tmn  a  i  arSiiration  thsl  was  in 
vopne.  ih.tl  ciiiistituted  the  all-suffic- 
ing remedy,  U  was  found,  however, 
THE  n.wrr  cnsrr.nF.scv.  'I'al  in  arbiiratiou.  the  question  of  the 

Bertha  vny  Sl-ttneb  ;  "  Do  not  t™,^  th.  i™»t !  It  wtll  bite  •  "         '^"'--^''?"  "'"''''.'"^l''^  ^ul\^''''-V°J''"^' 
Germanv  and   Fmnfo  ore  .i«it.-l..d  as  IrrltalLnE  lb"  confer-  was    tlic    most  difficult  thmgto  decide: 

ence.  wtille  KnglaDd  nncl  tiol^  look  un  In  hid  use  meal.  liow    were    the    arbiters    to    impose 

From   nahrr  Jacob   iSintigartl.  their  deeL>:ioiis  and  who  was  to 'decide 
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as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  arbiters?     At  the  abolition  of  the  ruinous  and  illogical  system  of 

Hague  Conference  of   1899  it  was  decided  that  armed    peace   and,   of   course,    the   question   of 

the  conscience  of  the  nations  was  an  appraisable  slaughter.      Bismarck  would  appear  to  have  given 

quantity  and  that  the  conscience  should  be  the  the    absohitely    correct    answer    to    the    idea    of 

guide.     Some  nations  accepted  the  notion;  others  Hmiting   armaments   by    means    of   international 

withdrew     their     adhesion.      Nevertheless     the  engagements  and  pledges,   wlien   he  told   Crispi 

Transvaal    War    and    the    Russo-Japanese    War  that  there  is  no  means  of  establishing  a  system 

took  place  without  the  intervention  of  the  con-  of    proportion    between    countries,    at    least    one 

science  of  the  nations.     Still  the  court  of  arbi-  which  shall  neutralize  points  of  superiority  and 

tration  exists,  but  with  nothing  like  its  original  inferiority.     Big    states    will    remain   big   states, 

potentiaHty.  little    states    will    remain    little.     Moreover,   the 

T.-,,  -ri  ••  1  1  limitation  of  armaments  will  create  in  favor  of 

M. -Hanotaux  is  of  the  opinion   that  the  ^he  strong,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  weak, 

pacificists,  if  they  do  not  produce  better  and  a  right  of  interference.     Every  nation  will  have 

more  effective  results,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  its  eye  upon  its  neighbor,  and  will  want  to  knov/ 

falling  into  universal, derision.     To  bring  a  l^^^  much  powder,  how  many  cannon  it  has  in 

.  r    !•  1  •  1  1        L   11    J  *ts    arsenals.      Recriminations,    reproaches,    dis- 

bevy  of  diplomatists  together  who  shall  de-  cussions,    and    denunciations    will    follow    thick 

liver  themselves  of  grandiloquent  platitudes  upon  each  other,  and  the  big  nations  alone  will 

addressed   to   the   goddess   Irene,   only   to   re-  rejoice,   since  they  will  have  every  legal  oppor- 

turn   to   their  capitals   subsequently  'to  com-  ^""^7  P^  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  little 

..  ,.  *^      .    .  ^     .      ■  ,.  countries.     In  limiting  force,  the  law  of  obliga- 

mission  their  war  ministers  to  increase  their  t|^„  ...jn  ^i^^^  ^^  limited,  and  those  whom  obliga- 

armaments,   would    be  .simply   to    invite   the  tions  bind  will  cease  to  care  for  the  rights  of 

laughter  of  the  human  race  upon  the  acts  of  others. 

the  conference,  and   to  make  of  the   Peace        t      1  •  •  <•        •  1  1 

Palace  a  colossal  monument  to  pitiless  mock-       /*  ^^.s  question  of  universal  peace  to  be 

eiy.     At  least  let  the  deliberations  aim  at  ^"'"S'***^^',;'^""'   *°  ^^^  realm  of  chimeras? 

being  specific;  if  laws  are  to  be  evolved,  let  ^o,  says  M.  Hanotaux;  the  cause  .s  not  lost, 

the    laws    be    explicitly    stated.      Savs    the  Provided  that  the  present  conference  be  prac- 

academician"  ^^       ^"  producing  measures  which  shall  lead 

,   ^  '    1.  .  .1-         ui  r  J-  ^  to  international  understandings.     If  it  can  do 

Let  us  see  what  the  problem  of  disarmament  ^i  •      •  -n     i  i-  i.    j  u 

involves.     According  to  the  pacificists  they   in-  ^his    it    will    have    accomplished    much,-— as 

elude  diminution  of  public  and  private  expense?,  much,  indeed,  as  can  be  expected  of  it. 


IS  RUSSIAN    REFORM    IMPOSSIBLE? 

T^WO  European  publicists  of  note  have,  in  autocracy  are  anachronisms,  and  although  the 

current  magazines,  seriously  considered  present  government  pretends  to  maintain  her 

the  question  as  to  whether  Russia  can  really  position  theoretically,  she  is  so  enfeebled  that 

be  reformed  or  not.    These  publicists  are  M.  her  autocracy  is  dying  of  inanition.  •  It  was 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  French  economist,  who  the  chief  blunder  of  the  Russian  absolutists 

has  just  returned  from  a  professional  trip  to  that  they  thought  they  could  raise  a  Chinese 

the  Czar's  dominions,  and  Signor  laccarino,  wall  between  their  own  countrv^  and  western 

one    of     Italy's    best-known     travelers'  and  Europe  arid  prevent  all  notions  of  liberalism 

ethnographers.     Both  writers  virtually  con-  and  freedom  from  penetrating.     This  capital 

elude  that  the  real  and  practical  crisis  of  the  blunder,  added  to  the  fact  that  Russia  could 

Russian  revolution  is  yet  many  generations  initiate  no  timely  reform  for  the  country  and 

distant,  and  in  perusing  the  two  articles  one  the  ever-growing  populations,  Is  responsible, 

is  conscious  of  a  certain  note  of  pessimism  more  than  any  other  event,  for  the  troubles 

which  suggests  that  Russia  Is  a  country  In  m  which  she  finds  herself  to-day.     Had  she 

which  a  high  degree  of  political  civilization  given  the  people  a  participation  In  their  own 

Is  the  remotest  of  contingencies.     It  was  to  government  In  the  first  days  of  the  present 

the  Paris  Institute  of  Political  Sciences  that  Czar's  reign  the  country  would  have  been  at 

M.   Leroy-Beaulieu  lectured  on  the  present  peace  at  present.     As  It  Is,  political  construc- 

situation    in    Russia.     The   economist   takes  tlon  of  any  permanent  kind  has  been  thrown 

exception  to  the  view  that  Russia  Is  likely  to  back  at  least  two  generations." 
regain  her  position  in  Europe  by  reaffirming        In  order  to  demonstrate  the  lack  of  real 

her  autocratic  principles  and  methods.     He  cohesion  among  the  people,  M.  Leroy-Beau- 

says:  lieu  relates  that  at  the  opening  of  the  first 

"  In  Russia,  as  elsewJierc,  absolutism  and  Duma  many  of  the  more  intelligent  mujiks 
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pointed  out  the  Japanese  representative  as 
the  "  real  liberator  of  Russia,"  and  that  when, 
in  the-  course  of  the  war,  he  (M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu)  expresjsed  at  a  Moscow  popular 
club  his  hope  that  victory  might  smile  upon 
Russian  arms,  he  was  curtly  informed  that 
good  Russians  did  not  want  victories,  but, 
rather,  defeats,  as  being  the  surest  guaranty 
to  the  people  that  the  day  of  constitutional 
government  would  be  brought  nearer.  "  A 
final  triumph,"  they  declared  bitterly, 
**  would  only  have  the  effect  of  throwing 
back  for  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  years  the 
liberal  reforms  which  our  defeats  are  bound 
to  bring  about." 

The  national  half-heartedness  displayed  at 
so  critical  a  period  as  the  late  war,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  insists,  has  had  the  effect  of  prac- 
tically rupturing  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
There  is  no  longer  any  confidence  in  it,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  French  or  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  Conservative  party,  which  looks 
upon  France  as  the  nursery  of  revolutions. 
There  are  not  wanting  some  who  assert  that 
France  was  the  very  cause  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  Russia  is  to-day  trying  to 
arrange  a  better  understanding  with  her  old 
rival,  England,  her  virtual  isolation  being 
now  a  fact.  According  to  the  French  econ- 
omist, the  ascendency  of  the  Conservative 
party  is  assured  for  "  the  next  thirty  years, 
not  to  say  fifty,"  and  the  popular  factions 
have,  as  matters  stand,  little  chance  of  at- 
taining a  full  measure  of  constitutional  or 
representative  government. 

Signor  laccarino,  writing  in  the  Rivista 
it  Italia'  (Rome)  starts  out  with  the  alarm- 
ing assertion   that   the  effects  of  the  recent 


war  between  Russia  and  Japan  have  entirely 

destroyed  that  balance  of  power  which  for 

the    past    thirty-five    years    has    assured    the 

peace  of  the?  Old   World.     It  has  had   the 

effect,  he  says,  of  involving  both  Europe  and 

Asia  in  all  future  political  moves. 

With  so  many  religions,  nationalities;  with 
the  ever-active  usury  of  some  5,000.000  Jews; 
with  aspirations  for  autonomy  in  Finland,  Cau- 
casia, Bessarabia,  and  Poland,  what  superhuman 
strength  shall  he  possess  who  can  bring  order 
out  of  such  chaos  and  reconcile  all  conflicting 
aspirations?  Could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  a 
country  so  heterogeneous  in  its  composition 
should  remain  forever  the  home  of  the  conspira- 
tor, the  revolutionary,  and  the  senseless  anarchist  ? 
Peoples  so  different  can  never  look  upon  them- 
selves as  equals,  and  those  who  really  desire  a 
better  future  for  Russia  must  seek  not  to  destroy 
the  imperial  power,  but  to  assure  to  each  ethnical 
group  the  means  of  working  out  its  own  salva- 
tion according  to  the  methods  most  suitable  to 
it  and  in  accordance  with  all  modern  exigencies. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  publicists,  the 
Italian  thinks  that  there  is  no  race  on  the 
earth  which  is  so  much  predisposed  to  social- 
ism as  the  Slav  race,  nor  any  more  practical- 
ly collectivist.  In  this  lies  the  best  hope  of 
Russian  reform,  since  it  will  be  possible  to 
co-ordinate  all  the  various  elements  on  a 
basis  which,  however  material,  also  possesses 
in  it  something  of  the  sentimental.  Reform 
for  Russia  must  first  start  with  a  propaganda 
of  national  unification,  only  possible,  it  is 
clear,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  elements 
on  the  basis  of  a  community  of  national  in- 
terests being  established.  A  just  division  of 
the  soil  will  bring  about  a  national  sentiment 
which  will,  in  its  turn,  consolidate  Russia  as 
an  effective  unit  among  the  great  world 
powers.  But,  says  the  Italian,  that  day  is 
far  from  ours. 


THE    RUSSIAN    DUMA   AND   OUR    CONGRESS. 


TN  a  recent  issue  of  the  monthly  magazine 
of  St.  Petersburg  Istorichcskt  Vyestnik 
{Historical  Alessen^er) ^  published  by  the 
well-known  reactionary,  A.  Suvorin,  the 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Novoye  Vremya, 
Mr.  Alatrossov,  one  of  his  constant  con- 
tributors, endeavors  to  find  fault  with 
our  Republic  and  its  Congress  by  draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  the  latter  and 
the  Russian  Duma.  It  Is  evidently  an 
inspired  article,  written  In  the  interests 
of  the  autocratic  ministry,  which,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  second  Duma,  is 
trying    to    find    an     excuse     for    returning 


to   the  old   regime.     A  general  comparison 
is  made  as  follows: 

The  United  States  Congress  is  the  representa- 
tive body  of  a  republic  assumed  to  be  the  freest 
in  the  world,  legislating  for  a  nation  apparently 
at  the  height  of  its  political  might  and  industrial 
prosperity,  amid  conditions  of  what  seems  like 
profound  internal  peace.  The  Russian  Duma,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  house  of  representatives 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  where  the  nation, 
through  a  long  and  painful  process  of  social 
evolution  bordering  on  revolution,  is  barely 
struggling  up  the  steep  grade  of  a  constitutional 
life.  The  Duma  has  yet  to  conquer  for  itself  its 
own  political  competency  and  that  amid  a  bloody 
mist  darkening  the  country.  This  divergence, 
however,  is  more  apparent  than  real. 


.  .VTL'f  J 
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The  United  States,  regarded  as  pre-emi- 
nently the  Republic,  "  the  greatest  democracy 
of  the  world,"  is  really,  says  this  writer,  less 
democratic  than  Great  Britain  or  Holland, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  the  greatest  plu- 
tocracy in  the  world,  "  with  pronounced  ten- 
dencies to  engage  in  political  adventures." 

The  power  invested  in  the  President,  consti- 
tutionally at  least  not  less  than  in  reality  far  ex- 
ceeds the  power  of  a  con^ititutional  monarch. 
He  can  veto  any  legislation  by  Congress,  A 
concurrence  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each 
house  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law 
over  the  President's  veto, — a  procedure,  which, 
with  the  usual  relative  strength  of  parties  preva- 
lent in  Congress,  turns  out  lo  amount  to  a  mere 
JMs  nudum.  Add  to  this  the  President's  right  to 
submit  legislation  lo  Congress,  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  either  one  or  both  houses,  to  adjourn 
them  in  case  they  disagree  as  to  the  date  of  ad- 
journment, and  you  have  the  imposing  sum  total 
of  constitutional  prerogatives  for  the  old-fash- 
ioned President.  The  Chief  E':ecutive  of  the 
modern  school,  not  satisfied  with  this  modicum, 
considerably  widened  his  legislative  domain. 
Leading  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  invited 
to  the  White  House,  and  at  a  family  luncheon 
or  dinner  are  drafted  into  the  President's  serv- 
ice to  promote  in  Congress  his  pet  legislation,. by 
enlisting  in  their  tuni  a  sufficient  majiirity  in 
both  houses.  With  the  advance  column  well 
drilled,  comes  the  official  message  itself,  recom- 
mending legislation.  The  so-called  independent 
has  repeatedly  protested  against  this  unconstitu- 
tional drawing-room  influence  on  legislation,  but 

This,  says  the  Russian  writer.  Is  sufficient 
to  show  that  as  regards  the  relations  existing 
between  the  President  and  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  real  power 
and  importance  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the 
lower  houses  of  European  parliaments,  let 
alone  Great  Britain,  "  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  them  so  as  to  exclude  al! 
comparison  between  legislative  activity  of  the 
Russian  Duma  and  that  of  the  lower  house 
of  Congress."  A  comparison  of  the  two  from 
a  constitutional  standpoint, — that  is,  their 
functions  as  determined  on  paper, — is  omitted 
here,  as  it  can  have  only  an  academic  interest. 

The  profound  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  amid  which  the  United  States  Con- 
gress works,  Mr, 
illusory. 


mB  and  Immor  It, 

try  ( 

to  lead.    The  third 

will  rlflB  aad  break. 

The  freqirent  general  strikes,  the  bloody  col- 
lisions of  workingmen  and  Socialists  with  the 
police,  the  savage  reprisals  of  the  so-called  co.tI. 
iron,  and  railroad  police  and  other  minions  in 
the  pay  of  capitalists,  the  massacres  of  negroes 
and  all  other  forms  of  industrial  warfare  and 
oppression  and  race  hatred,  all  this  points  to 
deep  social  unrest  and   forbodes  revolution. 

The  high  level  of  culture,  the  tactfulness, 
executive  ability,  and  perfect  suavity  of  the 


officials  and  employees  of  all  ranks  connected 
with  the  American  House  of  Representatives 
service  are  striking  hy  contrast  with  the  "  un- 
due severity  and  carping  fault-finding  of. 
Baron  Osten-Sacken,  chief  of  the  guard  of 
the  Taurida  Palace,  his  assistant,  the  notori- 
ous Ponomarov,  ensign  of  the  gendarmerie, 
not  to  speak  of  the  lower  ranks  with  their 
annoying,  pestering  rudeness  and  utterly  mis- 
placed executive  zeal." 

The  men  running  the  elevators  in  the  United 
Stales  Capitol  are  sometimes  highly  educated  and 
with  .some  politicil  p.ist.  The  employees  of  the 
electric-lighting  and  steam-heathig  plants  of  the 
Capitol  surpass  their  Russian  confreres  by  their 
eHiciency,  experience,  and  salary.  Messengers 
and  employees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
differ  still  more  from  the  employees  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  Duma,  The  Russian  messengers, 
ball-buys,  guard,  or  any  other  employee  about 
the  Taurida  must  perform  all  kinds  of  errands, 
be  a  jumping-jack  for  every  one  of  higher  rank. 
The  American  employee  has  strictly  defined 
duties,  <:.  g,,  to  issue  liooks  to  the  public  from 
the  record  room  of  the  House,  care  of  committee 
rooms,  mailing  of  official  matter  of  certain  mem- 
bers .  or  committees.  The  Congressional  post- 
office  and  the  barber  shop  are  conveniences  un- 
known in  the  Duma.  Tampering  with  Con- 
gressmen's maW.  as  was  done  with  the  mail  of 
deputies  of  the  Duma,  is  unthinkable.     Congress- 
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men  frequently  abuse  their  right  of  "franks."-  These   clerks'   salaries"  range   from   $ooo  to 

e.  g.,  mailnig  free  of  postage,  under  the  jruise  of  ct,^..^  t  •  •  i     i  ^      . 

"  public  documents,"  articles  of  furniture,  uten-  ^^^^^^  ^  y^ar.   In  comparison  with  the  slender 

sils,  pianos,  and  even  dairy-cows.    Such'  abuse  pav-roll  of  the  Duma  office,  as  drafted  by  the 

of  their  privileges  on  the  part  of  federal  legisla-  budget  committee  of  the  Duma  or  "  the  beg- 

tors  of  "  the  greatest  democracy  "   may  appear  garly  propositions  to  this  effect  made  in  full 
improbable   to   a    Russian :    the    facts,    however.  •         ^C       l  'it 

have  been  established  by  a  searching  investiga-  ^^%^J^^   ^V^  ^^°\^  amounts  seem  immense, 
tion  conducted  by  a  joint  committee  appointed        There  is  very  little  in  common  between  the 

by  the  House  and  the  Senate.  names  and  jurisdictions  of  the  committees  of 

The  Secretary  of  the  Duma  and  the  clerks  ^^^  Duma  and   the  fifty-one  committees  of 

of  the  House,  nominally  performing  the  same  ^^e  House.     The  following  are  the  names  of 

functions,   differ  widely   in   several   respects,  some  of  the  Russian  committees:    On  Inter- 

The  secretary  and  his  assistant  are  elected  pellations,  Freedom  of  Conscience  and  In- 
from  the  members  of  the  Duma,  serve  with-  violability,  the  Budget,  Famine  Relief,  the 
out  salary,  and  work  under  the  supervision  Unemployed,  Drumhead  Courts-Martial, 
of  the  president.  The  Russian  secretary,  ac-  Auditing,  Finances,  Agrarian  Affairs,  Ex- 
cording  to  his  functions,  is  simply  a  trans-  amination  of  the  Duma  Mail,  and  six  sec- 
mitting  agency,  an  intermediary  between  the  tions  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
groups  of  Dumaists  introducing  bills,  and  The  secretaries  of  the  Duma  committees, 
the  Duma  itself  or  its  committees.  The  like  their  chairmen,  are  chosen  from  among 
American  clerk  of  the  House  is  a  Congress  their  members,  while  the  clerks  of  the  House 
official,  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  with  a  committees,  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
salary  of  $5000  a  year,  and  is  the  head  of  a  are  also  the  private  secretaries  of  their  chair- 
whole  staff  of  clerks  of  the   House  Office,  men,  with  an  ample  salary. 


PROPOSED  Reforms  of  the  french  marriage 

LAWS. 

TN  France  there  is  a  pronounced  movement  most  of  the  novels  and  plays  of  the  period, 
in  favor  of  more  liberal  marriage  laws;  Although  the  evil  consequences  of  that 
indeed,  there  are  not  only  at  Paris,  but  also  measure  were  thus  laid  bare  by  some  of  the 
in  the  provinces,  even  many  advocates  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  nation,  it  was  only  in 
union  libre,  or  common-law  marriage.  In  1884  that  new  divorce  laws  were  framed, 
response  to  these  tendencies,  expressive  of  the  restoring  within  certain  limitations  divorce 
demands  of  the  radical  French  democracy  as  laid  down  in  Napoleon's  Code  civile. 
for  greater  individualism,  the  French  Minis-  These  new  laws  again  have  inspired  some  of 
try  of  Justice  has  instituted  a  commission  to  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature.  The 
revise  the  French  marriage  laws.  The  work  historian  Sorel  asserts  that  they  have  under- 
of  this  commission,  together  with  the  various  mined  the  stability  of  marriage  to  an  alarm- 
aspects  of  the  marriage  question  in  France,  is  ing  degree.  Among  the  novelists  Paul  Bour- 
discussed  in  Nord  und  Slid,  by  Dr.  Ludwig  get  condemns  divorce  on  principle,  holding 
Fuld.  it  responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  the  peo- 
Before  the  French  Revolution  divorce  w^as  pie,  while  the  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Victor 
unknown  to  the  French  law.  When  the  Marguerite,  demand  even  more  liberal  di- 
Constitution  of  1791  formulated  the  propo-  vorce  laws,  denouncing  the  continuation  of 
sition  that  marriage  is  a  contract,  laws  were  the  marriage  bond  when  love  has  ceased  as 
promulgated  permitting  and  regulating  di-  immoral,  and  espousing  the  rights  of  the  in- 
vorce,  In  agreement  with  the  liberal  ideas  of  dividual  as  against  the  state  and  society. 
the  time.  Subsequently  Napoleon  exercised  a  Hervieu,  a  member  of  the  commission; 
great  influence  on  the  regulation  of  the  mar-  Brieux,  and  others,  urge  a  modified  reform 
riage  laws,  also  recognizing  divorce  In  his  of  the  marriage  laws.  Hervieu's  proposition, 
Code  civile.  After  the  Restoration  divorce  that  love  should  be  classed  In  the  Code  civile 
was  abolished,  separation  from  bed  and  board  among  the  duties  incumbent  upon  husband 
being  substituted  therefor.  This  obtained  and  wife,  was  made  the  butt  of  the  comic 
down  to  1884,  and  the  social  conditions  arls-  papers, 
ing  therefrom  furnished  endless  material  for  The  commission  has  proceeded  far  enough 
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in  its  work  to  indicate  the  aim  and  scope  of  a  law  permitting  divorce  after  a  trial  period 
the  proposed  revision.  The  writer  in  the  of  two  or  three  years,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
German  review  says  in  reference  to  this:  compatibility.  This  is  a  harking  back  to  the 
The  propositions  to  be  laid  before  the  Pariia-  liberal  laws  of  the  time  of  the  first  French 
ment  make  far-reaehing  concessions  both  to  Revolution,  which,  however,  tonally  led  to 
feminism  and  to  individualism.  The  reaction  ■  .,  ,  '  /  , 
of  individualism,  in  which  must  be  included  the  ""'™*  coming  perilously  near  to  free  love, 
so-called  seslheticism.  against  the  doctrine  of  strangely  enough,  many  women  approve  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  well-being  this  proposition,  although  they  would  be  the 

l^p;«"rtv;n'??:id^'„rh*"s"rii  «"■  ■» -»„  <„„  *,  .vn  c„„,.,ue„ce.  „f 

due  that  a  large  portion  of  the  French  people,  ^  relaxed  morality.  1  he  commission  further- 
especially  the  women,  call  for  more  elastic  di-  more  proposes  to  give  to  the  married  woman 
yorce  laws,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  complete  control  of  her  own  property.  This 
idea  that  marriage  represents  a  bodily  and  ■  ^-  .  ,  y^v^'iy-  »  ms 
spiritual  union  that  may  terminate  only  with  's  an  immense  step  in  advance  over  the  present 
the  death  of  either  (he  husband  or  the  wife.  Code  civile,  under  which  a  wife  is  absolutely 
The  commission  has  declared  Itself  In  under  the  tutelage  of  her  husband  in  all  busi- 
favor  of  "  trial  marriage,"  in  that  it  proposes  ness  matters. 


THE    REVOLT   OF    THE    FRENCH    MIDI. 

OEVERATy  articles  In  the  current  French  terprise  in  the  South  of  France.  The  worst 
reviews  dealing  with  the  crisis  In  the  pan  of  the  business  is  that  all  this  misery 
French  wine  industry  enable  the  American  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  vic- 
reader  to  understand  the  causes  which  have  tims  of  it,  but  that  it  is  the  consequence 
led  to  the  uprising  of  the  wine-growers  in    of  fraud. 

the  South  of  France.  Both  this  writer  and  Francis  Marre,  who 

In  the  Griinde  Rnue  M.  Paul  Pelisse  says  has  an  article  in  the  Correspondent  on  the 
that  never  at  any  time  in  French  history  has  same  subject,  quote  statistics  to  show  that 
there  been  such  a  rising  of  the  people  for  there  is  no  over-production  of  natural  wine. 
purely  economic  reasons.  It  is  a  revolution,  Before  the  appearance  of  the  phylloxera  the 
some  will  say.  No,  says  the  writer;  per-  production  was  indeed  higher  than  it  is  at 
emptory  a  r  g  u  - 
ments  from  men 
dying  of  hunger. 
Since  1900,  when 
the  crisis  began 
lo  be  felt,  there 
have  been  all 
manner  of  con- 
gresses and  depu- 
tations to  minis- 
ters, with  little 
result.  After  the 
phylloxera,  the 
worst  enemy  of 
the  wine-grower, 
has  come  the 
•  cheapening  of 
sugar.  Disaster 
has  followed  dis- 
aster, the  land 
has  depreciated, 
and    the    Credit 

Foncier  will  not  ^ke  leaders 

assist  any  new  en-  (Marcoiitn  Aibi 
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enable  them  to  adopt  methods  by  which  all  frauds  resembles  a  famous  horse  which  had 
fraud  wherever  it  exists  will  be  condemned,  every  good  quality  and  only  one  defect, — 
French   legislation   in    regard   to   the   wine   namely,  that  of  being  dead. 


"  RED  AND  BLACK "    IN    MODERN    FRANCE. 

**\X/E  will  try  to  determine  the  contrasts  tance,   next  through   the   Catholic  church,  and 

^^     ■  that  have  ruled  France  during  the  fnd"4,e^J^en''   *'°"^'^'°"^   imitation   by   jurists 

last  decade,"  says  Ragnvald  Moe  in  the  in-  t-    n            l                 i-    h    i        •  i      r  i  , 

troduction    to    an    analysis    of    the    present  To  Renan  the  cause  of  all  the  trials  of  his 

French  situation  which  appears  in  Samtiden  «^°"";^'>'  appeared  to  he  m  the  suppression  of 

(Christiania),  "contrasts  that  are  not  new,  ^^^,  Germanic  element,  which  stood  for  md.- 

but    have    asserted    themselves    periodically  ^'?"«l  ^'^"^V'  ^V  ^^^  Gallo-Roman  element, 

throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  but  which  "^'^^  "*.  \"P''"''Jl\  "'?''"^,  ^°'  '■«^^?"  f  "^^  ^^f 

have  now  divided  the  nation  as  never  before.  ?""  "«*'*•     ^he  revolution  only  fastened 

For  the  French  nation  is  torn  up;  the  great  ^own  and  systematized  what  was  a  fact  when 

nation  which  knew  so  well  how  to  amuse  '*  ^'""''"^  °"''  ^"'^  ^^""^  **>«  "«"°"  ''««  •'f™'"'^ 

itself  has  become  restless,  uncertain  and  grop-  ^""^'^   *"    aggregation    of   bricks,    without 

ing,  dissatisfied  with  itself,  and  dissatisfied  ^'^"^  °''   '"'dative   left   to   the   individual 

with  the  old  forms."  '^™'^-       ,    ^             . ,          ,        ,    .  . 

Mr.  Moe  points  out  that  the  troubles  of  .     ^^'"«  f°°''  ^^^  *^™<^  '^""^  ?,"!  worked  it  to 

France  are  universal,  and  that  the  countrj'  is  ''*  "l."'"?^  consequence,  until  he  established 

still   largely   representative   of   the   civilized  the  absolute  identity  of  the  radical  of  t0;;day 

world,  but  in  this  fact  the  Frenchmen  find  ^ith   the  Jacobin  of    loo  years  ago.     The 

no  longer  anv  consolation.    Thev  are  tired  of  ^o^nip  of  the  abstract  lies  at  the  bottom  of 

.  being  the  political  experimentation  field  for  ^[  ^1>  ^"*^  ^^e  result  is  the  establishment  of 

the  rest  of  the  globe.    Thev  realize  that  they  Y^f  abstract  state   with  no  right  of  existence 

have  been  fighting  for  others,  and  benefiting  }"'  ^^^  J^e  individual  except  as  a  duly  fitted- 

others,  not  themselves.  '"  member  of  that  state.  Mr.  Moe  continues : 

The  most  serious  feature  of  the  difficulty  Taine  lacks  the  sense  for  objective  historical 

seems,  according  to  the  Norwegian  writer,  to  development,  however ;  that  is   he  conceives  this 

i;«  :.,    »K»    ...■»..,:.,»   .-.,^1  :.,»•.:».,     o~„„„  u:^  development  as  completed.     He  is  a  historian  as 

lie  in   the   growing   inclination,   among  his-  well  as  a  psychologist,  but  he  deals  with  his  sub- 

torians   and   politicians  alike,   to   regard   the  jects  in  the  spirit  of  a  paleontologist.    Man  or 

dividing  contrast  as  so  deeply  rooted  that,  in  an  epoch  are  to  him  equally  an  ossification,  a 

fact,    it    split    the    nation    into    two    wholly  fossil    remnant   of    something   that    once    lived, 

incompatible     and     irreconcilable     parts,— a  l^KnL' HnTn  ifv^r?,n^^ 

«      J  A  ^                 J      «  ui     I   n  17               T7  settlmg  down  layer  upon  layer,  but  so  that  each 

red      !•  ranee  and  a     black     1^  ranee.   I'rom  layer,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  contained  the 

being  political   it  has  become   psychological,  entire  spirit  of  existence. 

even  such  writers  as  a  Fustel  de  Coulanges  Having  applied  his  method  to  the  revolu- 

^^I?:        ....            ,              ,         r  tion,  Taine,  according  to  Mr.  Moe,  applied 

Then  the  opinions  of  one  after  another  of  jt  to  Catholic  France,  only  to  find  the  same 

the  French  hstonans  are  examined  by  Mr  ^^-^^  ^n  that  side  as  on  the  other.    His  con- 

•Vloe,  from  Tocqueville  to  Aulard      In  all  ^1^3;^^  ^.^^  ^^at  the  two  forces  opposing  each 

the  same   thought  and   the   same   fears  are  ^f^er  were  one  at  the  bottom.     The  "red  " 

found  mirrored.    Tocqueville  traces  the  diffi-  ^jj^  gja^ted  out  to  fight  for  the  principle  of 

cu  ty  back  to- the  ancient  regime,  which  he  individual  liberty,  but  was,  by  psychological 

holds   responsible   fpr  the   tendency   toward  conditions,  forced  into  a  struggle  for  the  es- 

extreme    centralization    and    administrative  tablishment  of  a  principle  of  tyrannical  au- 

guardianship    which    characterizes    modern  thoritv,-a  principle  which  is  and  has  always 

trance.     Qu.net  goes  still  further,   tracing  ^een  "that  of  the  church.    The  two  opposed 

the  roots  of  France  of  to-day  down  to  the  p^^ies  may  differ  as  to  means ;  each  one  mav 

later  Roman  empire.  ^^^^  j„  ^^^l^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  f^^^  p^^,^^   but 

Wliat  is  called  le  Bas  Empire,  with  its  un-  their  aim  is  the  same:  establishment  of  com- 

wholesome  ideas  of  the  state,  with  its  craving  _i„jg         jx^    u       .                 rpntral    fvrnnniral 

for  unity  and  authoritj;,  with  its  leveling  and  P'T    V"'^    °^^^°    °"    *   central    tyrannical 

extermination  of  .all  distinctions,  has  passed  into  autnority. 

the  French  people,  first  through  direct  inheri-  To  this  common  idea  P.  Seippel,  another 
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noted  his^torian,  has  given  the  name  of  "  the  The  main  disturbing  factor  lies  to  him  in 

principle  of  moral  unity,"  while  to  the  men-  the  contrast  existing  within  the  state  itself: 

tal  attitude  determining  it  and  determining  its  authority  being  lodged   in   a  parliament 

the  fate  of  all  France,  according  to  his  view  which  is  at  once  the  historical  heir  and  mod- 

also,  he  has  given   the  name  "  the  Roman  ern  exponent  of  the  principle  of  central  au- 

mind."     He  finds  salvation,   however,   in  a  thorky,  and   the  expression  of  the  popular 

"  third  "  France,  which  he  sees  in  the  com-  determination  to  apply  modern  principles  of 

mon  people,  the  workingman  and  the  peasant,  self-government.     To  him  the  situation  o^ 

who  go  on  laboring  and  building  up  the  na-  France   in    this   respect   is   the   situation   of 

tion  without  patience  or  heed  for  the  quarrels  every    other    European    country,    although 

of  "  the   two  brawlers  above."     Mr.   Moe  nowhere    else    the    problem    is    brought    to 

questions  the  existence  of  such  an  element  an    issue    so    sharply    and    so    clearly.     He 

wholly  free   from   the   dividing  spirit.     He  believes   that    the    problem    will    be    solved, 

gives  as  important  contributing  causes  of  re-  because    in    France    men    have    the    faculty 

cent  events  In   France  the  voluntary  with-  of   forgetting  their  own   selves  in   the   ser- 

drawal  of  Liberalism  from  the  fight  between  vice  of  great  ideas.      He  thinks,   too,   that 

the  two  extremes  and  the  absence  of  a  na-  sharp  as  the   split   is  between   "  red  "   and 

tional   Institution   around   which   the  people  "  black "    France,    there    is   no   unbridgable 

can  gather  regardless  of  minor   differences,  chasm  between  them. 


A' 


FORTIETH     ANNIVERSARY     OF       CANADA'S 

CONFEDERATION. 

S  the  present  year  of  grace  marks  the  for-  "  To  whomsoever  we  may  assign  the  chief 
tieth  in  the  life  of  the  neighboring  Do-  credit  for  bringing  about  confederation," 
minion,  it  is  not  cause  for  wonder  that  Cana-  says  he,  '*  two  faces  in  the  picture  [an  ac- 
dian  periodicals  should  refer  to  the  progress  companying  illustration]  stand  put  as  those 
made  since  confederation  at  length.  In  the  of  the  men  who  had  most  to  do  with  work- 
Canadian  Magazine  for  July  (which  appro-  ing  out  the  system.  They  are  Sir  John  Mac- 
priately  might  be  styled  a  "  Confederation  "  donald  on  the  federal  side,  and  Sir  Oliver 
number),  there  are  four  distinct  contribu-  Mowat  on  the  provincial  side.  Macdonald 
tions  on  this  subject:  "  The  Fathers  of  Con-  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  from  1867  to  1873, 
federation,"  by  Mr.  John  Lewis;  "Journal-  and  again  from  1878  to  his  death  in  1891. 
ism  at  Confederation,"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Mc-  Mowat  was  Premier  of  Ontario  from  1872 
Cready;  **  Vicereines  of  Canada,"  by  H.  V.  to  1896.  Those  were  formative  years,  years 
Ross;  and  **  Canada's  Possibilities  and  Per-  in  which  the  bounds  of  federal  and  provin- 
ils,"  by  Mr.  John  Maclean.  cial  authority  were  settled,  and  the  machin- 
These  separate  papers  are  replete  with  his-  ery  of  the  government  put  in  working  order." 
torical  interest,  not  alone  for  the  Canadian,  While  Canada  was  discussing  the  terms  of 
but  for  the  American  or  the  European  who  confederation  the  roar  of  the  guns  of  our 
would  know  something  of  the  Dominion  of  own  Rebellion  was  sounding  in  her  ears. 
Canada's  past  history  and  present  outlook,  "  That  this  was  done  peacefully,"  sa3rs  he, 
and  would  prefer  to  peruse  it  in  brief  narra-  *'  detracts  from  the  picturesqueness  of  our 
tivT  sketches  of  its  leading  statesmen,  to-  history,  for  it  would  tax  the  powers  of  a 
gether  with  an  outline  of  its  journalistic  Macaulay  to  make  the  report  of  a  debate  in 
progress,  rather  than  glean  the  same  from  un-  Parliament  as  thrilling  as  the  battle  of  Get- 
inspiring  official  facts  and  figures.  Mr.  tysburg.  Yet  there  is  something  worthy  of 
Lewis  devotes  much  space  to  a  presentation  thought  and  study  in  the  very  fact  that  con- 
of  Sir  Etienne  P.  Tache,  probably  Canada's  federation  won  for  us  in  a  peaceful  way  what 
most  famous  statesman  before  confedera-  other  countries  have  won  by  civil  war  and 
tion;  and  to  Macdonald,  Brown,  Tilley,  wars  of  conquest, — freedom,  union,  and 
Mowat,  Tupper,  and  Langevin.  Sir  A.  T.  great  expansion  of  territory." 
Gait,  who  advocated  a  federal  union  as  early  The  difficulties  confronting  Canadian 
as  1858;  D'Arcy  McGee,  the  brilliant  young  statesmen  forty  years  ago  were  many.  Racial 
Irelander,  and  Sir  George  Cartier,  also  re-  and  religious  issues  were  added  to  the  ncccs- 
ceive  distinguished  mention.  sity  of  establishing  new  channels  of  trade, 
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LATIN-AMERICA  A  FIELD  FOR  CAPITAL. 

POSSESSING  vast  potentialities  that  are  vania,  is  illustrative.  Quito,  its  capital,  is 
not  appreciated,  Latin-America  is  a  situated  near  its  center,  and  the  country 
great  undeveloped  field  for  United  States  abounds  in  Andean  uplands.  A  railroad 
capital.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  a  forward  built  by  two  Americans  in  Ecuador,  and  an- 
movement  that  will  astonish  the  world,  and  other  in  Colombia,  will  form  tw^o  important 
if  American  investors  desire  to  take  ad  van-  links  in  the  contemplated  pan-American  rail- 
tage  of  the  same  their  time  is  the  present,  or  way  system. 

Europe  will  control  the  situation.  Basing  Brazil  alone  is  larger  than  the  United 
his  statements  on  an  experience  of  six  years  States.  Rio  Janeiro,  its  capital,  spent  more 
in  Latin-America,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  direc-  money  last  year  for  public  improvements 
tor  in  the  International  Bureau  of  American  than  any  city  in  the  United  States,  excepting 
Republics,  thus  advises  us  in  the  Bankers'  New  York;  and  the  central  government  and 
Magazine  ^or  June :  the  different  states  are  expending  larger  sums 

Mexico  is  being  exploited  tq-day  by  the  aid  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  than  the 
qf  ^"joofiOopoQ  of  American  capital,  and  Government  or  States  of  the  United  Stages, 
there  is  room,  for  ten  times  that  amount  dur-  These  facts  should  .convince  the  nv>st  slpepti- 
ing  the  next  twenty  years  in  every  country  in  cal  that  Brazil  is  a  field  for  investment  A 
South  America,  It  has  been  rumored  in  harbar  to  cost  $1^^000,000  will  soon  be  opn- 
Europe  that  $2,QOQ>ooo^ooo  of  European  structed  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Railroads  to 
capital  would  fijnd  its  way  to  South  Am.erica  connect  Rio  Janeiro  with  Montevideo,  capi- 
within  the  next  ten  years.  In  Cuba  wt  have  tal  of  Uruguay,  on  the  south,  and  with  Asun- 
embarked  more  than  $i5Q,ckx),ooo;  and  in  cion,  capital  of  Paraguay,  on  the  southwest, 
Porto  Rico,  Saato  Domingo,  Haiti,  and  the  are  projected.  The  Amazon  is  being  im- 
Central-American  States,  $50,000,000  more,  proved  for  navigation  and  towns  and  cities 
yet  experts  agree  that  the  development  of  are  springing  up  everywhere.  These  will  rc- 
their  resources  has  only  begun.  With  per-  quire  water-works,  electric  lights,  sewerage 
manent  law  and  order  established,  these  systems,  and  street-car  lines.  In  the  interior 
investments  would  be  increased  substan-  are  mountains  of  iron  and  coal  and  forests  of 
tially.  valuable  timber.     Brazil  offers  a  safe  field 

Colombia  is  our  nearest  neighbor  in  South  for  the  investment,  in  the  near  future,  of 
America,  only  950  miles  from  Florida.  It  is  $100,000,000  of  American  capital, 
as  large  as  France  and  Germany  combined.  Bolivia  is  to  have  from  the  United  States 
It  has  a  marvelous  variety  of  climate,  and  is  $50,ooopoo  for  railroad  development.  Peru's 
rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Every  important  copper  mines  now  utilize  many  millions  of 
vegetable  and  timber  growth  is  found  there.  American  dollars,  and  Paraguay's  agricul- 
Rail roads  are  wanted  to  open  up  its  wide  tural  and  timber  wealth  is  a  profitable  ven- 
area  and  reach  its  gold,  copper,  and  platinum  ture  for  capital.  Uruguay  is  deserving  of 
mines.  Its  cities  need  electric-light  plants  consideration  from  the  fertility  of  her  soil, 
and  street-car  lines,  its  timber,  of  great  value,  and  is  spending  $10,000,000  to  make  her 
should  be  brought  to  market,  and  its  numer-  harbor  at  Montevideo  one  of  the  best  in  all 
ous  water  powers  are  other  sources  of  profit.  America.  Chile  is  heavily  exploited  by  Eng- 
A  representative  of  a  great  English  banking  lish  and  German  capital.  The  government  is 
house  told  the  writer  that  $25,000,000  of  spending  $10,000,000  for  the  improvement  of 
foreign  money  could  be  profitably  invested  the  harbor  at  Valparaiso.  This  country  is 
during  the  next  ten  years  in  Colombia.    All   extremely  inviting. 

this  is  measurably  true  of  Venezuela.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  the  "  Wonder- 

In  considering  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecua-  land  "  of  South  America.  Buenos  Aires,  its 
dor,  Peru,  and  Brazil  as  purely  tropical  capital,  has  a  population  of  1,000,000,  and  its 
countries  unsuited  to  Americans,  there  is  a  foreign  trade  in  1906  amounted  to  $562,- 
grave  mistake.  It  is  not  nearness  to  the  000,00a,  This  seems  incredible  for  a  coun- 
equator  that  determines  heat  or  cold,  but  try  with  only  6,000,000  people,  but  it  is  the 
altitude  above  the  sea  level:  and  there  are  truth.  It  surpasses  Japan,  with  40,000,000 
many  large  and  cool  areas  wonderfully  min-  of  people,  and  China,  with  300,000,000  of 
gled  \v\t\\  low  tropical  valleys,  with  fertile  inhabitants.  It  signifies  a  per  capita  trade  of 
soil  and  varied  resources,  to  be  found.  Ecua-  $100,  proportionately  greater  than  any  other 
dor,  five  or  six  times  larger  than  Pennsyl-  country  on  the  globe.     Its  railroad  systems 
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rival  our  own,  aiid  thow  of  Europe  as  well. 
American  capital  could  not  be  employed  bet- 
ter anywhere  than  in  developing  the  vast 
agricultural  possibilities  and  mineral  wealth 
of  tdc  Argentine  Republic. 

Money  is  needed  everywhere  in  South 
America  for  American  branch  banks,  rail- 
roads, electric  rail  and  street-car  lines,  elec- 
tric-lighting plants,  water- works,  sewerage 
systems,  harbor  improvements,  agriculture, 
timber,  and  mineral  exploitation.  Four-fifths 
of  South  America  has  known  no  serious  revo- 
lution in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  its  foreign 
trade  in  1906  was  valued  at  $2,035,350,000. 


Of  this,  the  balance  in, its  favor  was  $241,- 
165,000,  its  export  surplus.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Barrett  pays  a  tribute  to  Secretary 
Root's  efforts  in  his  recent  visit  to  South 
America  to  promote  mutual  good  will  be- 
tween that  country  and  our  own.  **  As  a  - 
result  of  Mr.  Root's  visit  to  South  America 
a  new  era  has  already  dawned  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  her  sister  na- 
tions, and  it  now  remains  for  the  capital  of 
this  country,  accumulated  through  our  past 
prosperity  and  looking  for  new  fields,  to  im- 
prove the  wonderful  opportunities  in  the 
southern  continent." 


:  THE  POLITICAL  CREED  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


A  CLEAR  and  moderate  statement  of  Aus- 
tralia's present' political  position  is  to 
be  f6uhd  in  the  Hon.  J,  W.  Hackett's  paper 
on  "  S6me  Federal  Tendencies  in  Australia," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute. One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  Austra- 
lian political  life,  this  statesman  tells  us,  is 
the  avoidance  of  public  duties  by  those  best 
fitted  for  them.  The  reason  for  this,  he  says, 
is  partly  because  "  the  man  in  business  cannot 
afford  the  risks  of  placing  1000  or  2000  miles 
between  his  work  and  his  home,"  and  partly 
because  the  better-off  Australians  so  often 
leave  the  continent  to  reside  elsewhere.  There 
h  another  reason:  "  the  fear  that  large  sec- 
tions of  our  best  material  decline  to  ofFer 
themselves  as  targets  to  the  unmeasured  and 
often  dishonest  invective  and  public  misrepre- 
sentation which  they  must  face  from  plat- 
form, press,  and  even  Parliament." 

Proposals  are  therefore  being  made  for 
fixing  the  honorarium  of  members  in  each 
Federal  House  at  £500,  .£600,  or  even  £750 
a  year,  instead  of  £400. 

Another  troublesome  tendency  is  the  three- 
party  system,  in  which  many  see  the  chief 
danger  which  Federation  has  now  to  face. 
So  weary  have  Parliament  and  country  be- 
come of  the  bad  results  of  a  minority  govern- 
ment kept  in  office  at  the  will  of  a  second 
minority,  that  a  most  drastic  innovation  has 
beenlLsu jested,  the  hint  for  which  has  been 
derived  from  Switzerland:  that  Ministers  be 
directly  elected ,  from  and  by  the  houses 
of  Parliament,  afwJ  when  the  members  .-jf 
the  'cabinet  differ,  the  two  Houses  act  as 
umpire-   '..  . 

Another  .tendency  which  Mr-  Hacfcejt 
notes  is  the  democratizing  of  the  Senate,  "  the 


capital  experiment  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion." By  the  Commonwealth  Constitution 
Act,  the  difference  of  position  and  functions, 

formerly  always  associated  with  a  second 
chamber,  are  obliterated.  This  may  lead  to 
unexpected  results,  but  Mr.  Hackett  believes 
those  results  likely  to  be  good  rather  than 
evil.     It  may  alter  the  whole  face  of  state 


AiJ-SED  (the  Teacber)  :  "  11  ere,  Jobrni;  Bull,  I 
Rin  (letprmln^  to  make  a  scholar  o(  you.  Tliafa 
AnHtrpna.    Tou're  simpl;  got  to  recognr>e  lis  el- 

From  PmhoA  (Uelboame), 
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politics;  it  may  go  a  long  way  toward  the  nation;  and  equally  no  doubt  as  to  the  popu- 
unification  of  Australia ;  and  it  may  mortally  lar  wish  being  that  the  commonwealth  her- 
wound  responsible  government  as  understood  self  should  direct  man,  officer,  commission, 
in  Australia.  and  pay  her  own  contribution  to  imperial 
Protection,  Mr.  Hackett  says  frankly,  is  defense.  Perhaps  she  may  even  wish  to  con- 
becoming,  and,  in  fact,  is,  one  of  the  main  struct  her  own  ships  in  Australia.  Another 
articles  of  the  political  creed  of  the. people  of  federal  tendency  as  to  which  there  can  be  no 
Australia.  "  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  com-  doubt  is  what  is  known  as  a  "  White  Aus- 
monwealth  must  be  added  to  the  protective  tralia,"  the  case  for  which  is  stated  by  Mr. 
people  of  the  world."  There  is  no  doubt  also  Hackett.  Such  is  the  political  creed  of  the 
that  Australia  intends  to  be  a  self-defended  young  democracy  at  the  antipodes. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S   STAR   PROSECUTOR. 

THE  dramatic  success  of  Assistant  Dis-  zation,  but  of  the  Territorial  party  machine. 
trict-Attorney  Francis  J,  Heney  in  the  President  Cleveland  ha^d  just  been  electee!  for 
pro.secution  of  the  San  Francesco  grafting  the  s,ecjQn.d  time,  aixd  Heney  with,  h.i.s  youing 
cases  has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  whole  Ar^ona  Dj&mQcr^ts  secured  thje  appointmeiu 
country,  and  stimulated  public  curiosity  con-  of  the  Territorial  Governor,  H«XPy  ]himself 
ceming  the  personal  history  of  this  fearless  took  the  Attorney-Generalship,  becausjs,  as 
prosecutor.  This  curiosity  will  be  partially  he  npw  says^  he  was  afraid  th^  the.Gov- 
gratified  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Lin-  emor  would  gp  to  grafting,  and  hp  thougl^t 
coin  Steffens  which  appears  in  the  August  that  it  was  his  place  to  mount  guard.  An 
number  of  the  American  Magazine  (New  investigation  of  the  retiring  Republicai^  ad- 
York).  Heney's  career,  it  appears,  has  been  ministration  apparently  revealed  many  in- 
as  picturesque  and  as  full  of  exciting  epi-  stances  of  petty  thieving,  but  before  long 
sodes  as  most  of  those  that  figure  in  the  dime  Heney  found  that  the  new  administration 
novels  of  a  generation  ago.  Heney  grew  up  was  getting  involved  in  grafting  operations 
in  San  Francisco,  but  early  in  life  fared  forth  quite  as  serious  as  those  that  they  had  un- 
in  quest  of  even  more  adventure  than  that  dertaken  to  stop.  Heney's  subsequent  course 
Western  metropolis  afforded.  He  led  a  reck-  of  action  was  characteristic.  "  He  was  dis- 
less  life  in  Idaho  and  Arizona,  and  the  crisis  gusted,  but  he  fought.  He  brought  suits 
of  it  all  was  a  bitter  and  long-continued  feud  against  his  own  good  men,  just  as  he  had 
ending  in  Heney's  '*  killing  his  man."  We  against  the  bad  men  in  the  old  administra* 
need  not  give  the  details  of  this  unpleasant  tion."  Among  these  suits  was  one  against 
episode.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  Mr.  Stef-  his  own  brother,  who  was  really  innocent  of 
fens  has  reviewed  the  evidence  Heney  appears  offense,  but  was  the  only  responsible  party 
to  have  been  justified  in  his  act.  According  on  the  bond  of  one  of  the  grafters,  so  that  he 
to  Arizona  standards  his  act  was  not  only  was  made  to  pay.  Another  suit  was  against 
palliated,  but  was  applauded.  As  Mr.  Stef-  his  law  partner,  whom  he  had  appointed  a 
fens  puts  it,  "  all  men  felt,  and  many  had  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  who  had  fol- 
said,  that  Heney  should  not  have  taken  what  lowed  the  custom  of  taking  more  money  for 
he  did  from  Handy  (the  man  whom  he  his  services  than  the  law  granted.  He  was 
slew).  But  his  restraint  was  understood  for  made  to  pay  back  the  money, 
what  it  was,  moral  courage.''  In  attempting  to  explain  his  attitude  to* 

The  young  attorney  soon  became  involved  ward  corrupt  politics  Heney  has  said : 
in  political  fights,  and  it  was  not  long  before         No.  it's  not  a  mere  matter  of  good  men  and' 

he  rose  to  leadership  in  his  party  organiza-  bad  men.    I  supptose  I  seem  always  to  be  trying 

tion, — the  Democratic.     "  He  was  a  good  to  put  crooks  in  jail,  and  I  am,  but  I  know  that 

leader;  honest,  sincere,  and  not  afraid;  and  ^^^*  ^'^L'^I^'te  *M.«''T^lw''fW  ^ 
,  .    f  ,;  '        iM    V»  ^1-     •    ^-      what  I  used  to  think.    Now  I  realize  that  my 

his  followers  were  like  him,  gay,  enthusiastic,   fig^t  isn't  ajrainst  men,  but  a  system,  and  my 

and  unselfish.     Their  platform  was   (first)    hope  is  that  the  evidence  I  produce  of  crime  may 

good  men  in  office,  (second)  economy,  and   help  pood  men  and  women  to  sec  that  there  are 

(th;rd).-as  a  corollary.-„o  ^ft."  In  «^-Xr4  SLriL'r'ff^'wl  V^ 
course  of  time  Heney  and  his  triends  got  ^o  achieve  good  government  in  Arizona,  Oregon, 
into  control,  not  only  of  the  county  organi-   California,— the  United  States. 


'  LEADmO  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH.  ^'aks 
A  CENTURY'S  MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION  IN  EUROPE. 

PROFESSOR    SOMBART,    of    Berlin,  tremes.    The  present  extent  of  German  terri- 

tx>ntributes    a    careful    article    to    the  tory  contained  25,000,000  inhabitants  in  1816;  at 

Woche.  which  is  rich  in  statistical  infomja-  Xte^^^^^' '^:,S^tt\'^^^Tur''^ri^ 

tion  concerning  the  developments  of  popula-  and  England  a  smaller  death-rate  than  Germany. 

tion  in  the  great  European  states  during  the 

past  hundred  years.     The  vast  increase  in  .™  ^^  the  shifting  of  the  total  population 

numbers    in    countries    the    world    over,—  o^  Europe   which    has   already   taken   place 

France  forming  a  notable  exception,— he  re-  ^^^'^^n  >^s  borders,  as  aifecting  the  share  of 

marks,  is  beyond  doubt  the  central  problem  ^"^  various  nations,  this  writer  presents  the 

around  which  all  the  material  problems  of  following  tables: 

our  time,  and  almost  all  the  spiritual  ones,  "^^  ^'^^^  inhabitants  op  europe  there  fell  to 

revolve.     By  careful  investigation  he  comes  '^^^  share  of  the  states  : 

to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  chief  , in  the  years — ^ 

r-   I  .                 .        .          ^^     u              U-.  •  1801.      1850.      1905. 

cause  Qt  this  accession  is  not  to  be  sought  in  a     (Ireat  Britain  and  Ireland 93         104         105 

suddenly  augmented  birth-rate,  but  in  a  de-  S^fgii?^^*'^ f'.^"."!"; ; ; ::::::::::;:  lo         il         i? 

oreai^d  death-rate  consequent  upon  the  dimi-   I'^rance  '.V.V.ioS       137         94 

.,  -.  ..,,.^...  .  .       ,  -  ^      !•     •      ^'  L        '      (Germany    160  138  145 

nutiott: of- war,  upon  the  elimination  of  epi-    Austrian imgary    114       117 

femics,    the    increase   of   wealth,    but   most  ^^^Jj.^^^^^^^^^^^^                                  10         ^9         ^8 

particularlv    upon    improved    hygiene,    etc.    Kussia    200       215       285 

Aitkr  giving  very  detailed  statisticial  state-  ?&U"  '"'!  ."^'''.T!:  ! '. !     '. ! ! ! !  .lio         95         so 

ixiehts  regarding  the  various  European  coun-   ^^a^^^an  states 33  .       eo        53 

■  tries,  he  thus  sums  up:  of  1,000  kuuopeans  there  were  in  the  year 

Surveying  the  forest  of  figures  through  which  ^^.^„  ,                                     I801      i850.     1905. 

.''**.       j.i_'  !•        ■*.         .       <>ermanic   37o         369         373 

we  have  wandered,   this   general  impression   is    Latin    355        321        251 

conveyed :  a  prodigious  increase  of  the  popula-    Slav '.  *. .  268        310        375 

tion  of  Europe  within  the  last  100,  particularly  1x7,  .,       ,      ^ 

within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.    Upon  the  While  the  Germanic  peoples  have  about 

same  extent  of  territory  upon  which  barely  two  maintained    their   position,    the   Latins   have 

generations  ago  (the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  been  thrust  far  back.    They  had  to  give  wav 

century)  250,000,000  people  lived,  400,000,000  are  .^  .1      ci            «<  tx  1?                 l       11 

now  living.    The  various  countries  display,  of  ^«  ^^e  Slavs.        If  Europe  a  hundred  years 

course,  great  differences.    Not  to  mention  Ire-  ago   was  preponderatingly, — that  is,   almost 

land,  there  are  countries  in  Europe  where  the  three-fourths, — Germanic-Latin,  it  is  to-day 

gain  in  population  has   been   very   slight,   like  preponderatingly,— likewise,  three-fourths,— 

•France;    others, — Russia   and    England, — whose  Jr*            •ci-          aj           i_      j      1 

numbers  have  doubled  in  two  generations,  with  Jjermanic-blavic.      And    a    hundred    years 

•iritervfening   gradations    between    the    two    ex-  hence? 


T 


THE  '' ARRIVAL"  OF  ARGENTINA. 

HE  prodigious  development  of  the  United  analogous  to  that  of  the  United  States,  says 

States  within  the  last  few  generations  M.  Uurnichon,  in  Etudes  (Paris).     It  was 

has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  people  of  the  expressed  conviction  of  the  late  Senor 

the  Argentine^Confederation  very  indifferent  Pellegrini,  exrPresid'ent  of^  Argentina,  that 

to,  if  not  wholly  contemptuous  of,  certain  by   the  end   of  the   twentieth   century   the 

.'other  cbuntries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  republic  should  attain  the  world-importance 

.progress  in  which,  if  it  has  not  been  so  self-  which  now  attaches  to  the  United  States. 

-assertive  or  rapid,  has  at  any  rate  proceeded  Says  M.  Burnichon : 

-along  lines  so  logical  and  methodical  as  to  A  glance  at  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Ar- 

warrant  the  belief  that  the  economic  future  gentine  Republic,  as  vvell  as  at  the  stage  of 

_x  4.1 ..  A^    •      -.1      *.       X.  n               J  r  economic  advancement  it  has  now  reached,  will 

ofrthcsc  states  is  at  least  as  fully  assured  from  show  with  sufficient  clearness  that  Pelle^ini. 

-the  point. of  view  of  lasting  soundness  as  that  a  profound  economist,  indulged  in  no  fanciful 
-of  the  United  States.  dream.     Its    superficies   is    six    times   that   of 

-    Among  the  Larin  countries  of  the  south  ^J'^*"^^ '  '*s  plains  are  watered  by  superb  rivers. 

.»*.*-  ^«^  \wv;«*  <v,i.r  4.^   A-^«^4.;««  ««  u«..;««  ^y  means  of  which  the  interior  is  placed  11. 

one  can^  pomt  only  to  Argentina  as  having  ^^uch  with  the  coast.    The  Parana  runs  through 

4m'  Cl«ni  to  a  potentiality  of  development  ^the  country  for  more  than  2000  miles,  with 
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for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  had  tics  forty  years  ago  attracted  more  men  of 

been  abrogated,  and  war  with  this  country  foremost  ability  than   is  the  case  to-day  in 

seemed  ever  imminent.    A  mere  strip  of  tefri-  Canada.     Newspaper  men  were  ofttimes  as- 

tory  in   the  midst  of  the  continent,  it  was  saulted  by  aggrieved  members  who  had  been 

not  then  a  country  stretching  from  the  At-  criticised     or     caricatured     severely.      The 

Ian  tic  to  the  Pacific.     These  disadvantages  writer  himself  narrowly  escaped  upon  one  or 

were  faced,  however,  and  to-day,  after  forty  two  occasions,  so  the  pace  could   not  have 

years'  trial,  Canada's  constitution  is  working  been  a  very  tame  one.     He  closes  his  sketch 

well  and  is  a  good  instrument  of  government,  with  an  anecdote  at  the  expense  of  the  press 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Do-  gallery.  It  was  the  custom  of  that  body  to 
minion  no  daily  paper  therein  had  a  circula-  select  from  the  House  membership  one  to 
tion  of  15,000.  AH  told  there  were  not  whom  was  accorded  the  title  of  the  "Wick- 
more  than  a  score  of  papers  published, —  edest  Man  In  the  House."  Upon  occasion 
twelve  in  Ontario  and  eight  In  Quebec.  Af-  the  choice  of  the  scribes  was  one  **  Blagdon." 
ter  confederation  the  maritime  provinces  had  When  the  telephone  was  first  introduced  a 
their  own  journals,  and  their  number  in  1874  connection  was  made  with  a  church  In  Otta- 
was  eight.  •  Canadian  dailies  total  more  than  wa  from  the  reporter's  gallery  and  the  pencil 
one  hundred  to-day^  and  their  aggregate  cir-  wielders  were  Invited  to  test  the  apparatus 
culation  has  increased  fifteen-fold  since  1867.  on  the  following  Sunday.'  They  did  so,  and 
Journalism,  however,  at  that  date  was  a  a  solemn  stillness  and  awe  fell  upon  them 
great  power,  and  has  not  since  produced  more  as  they  heard  for  the  first  time  the  sounds  of 
forceful  writers:  In  Ontario,  George  Brown,  the  organ, — as  if  from  an  unseen  world. 
William  McDougall,  John  Cameron,  James  Waiting  for  the  opening  invocation  to  follow 
Beatty,  and  Thomas  White  have  had  no  sue-  in  the  clear,  reverent  voice  of  the  pastor,  they 
cessors  of  greater  ability  and  few  equals  as  were  considerably  amazed  to  hear  the  harsh, 
editorial  writers.  In  Quebec,  Edward  Goff  coarse  voice  of  Blagdon!  **  There  was  no 
Penny,  D'Arcy  McGee,  and  John  Dougall  more  solemnity  after  that." 
wielded  trenchant  pens;  while  Nova  Scotia  Mr.  Maclean  appraises  the  Dominion's 
had  William  Annand,  E.  M.  McDonald,  possibilities  and  points  out  Its  disadvantages, 
William  S.  Fielding,  John  G.  Bourinot,  but,  on  the  whole,  reaches  optimistic  con- 
George  Johnson,  and  Martin  J.  Griffin.  LIv-  elusions.  With  boundless  wheat  fields,  large 
ingston.  Elder,  and  Anglin  are  names  fa-  orchards,  extensive  forests,  fine  fisheries,  im- 
mous  in  New  Brunswick's  newspaper  his-  mense  mineral^  deposits  and  coal  areas,  large 
tory,  and  Whelen,  Laird,  and  Lawson  in  that  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  ranches,  and  marvel- 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  ous  Iron  ore.d^oslts,  only  a  prophet  could 

While  the  newspapers  have  been  enlarged  predict  the  gr.owth  of  the  country  in  the  next 
and  improved,  the  status  of  the  leader-writer  fifty  years.  Capital  and  energy  alone  are 
has  declined.  At  confederation,  says  Mr.  needed  for  the  development  of  these  wonder- 
McCready,  the  leading  journals  were  all  ful  resources.  In  1867  the  population  was 
strongly  partisan;  the  independent  newspa-  only  3,500,000;  to-day  It  Is  6,500,000.  Over 
per  had  hardly  yet  come  into  being.  Colora-  200,000  Immigrants  arrived  last  year,  reprfc- 
ble  and  favorable  reports  of  public  men  and  senting  forty  nationalities.  FIft\'  different 
events  appeared  in  "  party  "  organs,  and  vice  languages  are  spoken  In  Canada,  and  during 
versa.  Telegraph  service  was  limited  and.  the  past  nine  years,  of  the  total  immigration 
costly,  and  letters  took  the  place  of  the  tele-  60  per  cent,  was  English  and  40  per  cent, 
graphic  reports  of  to-day.  Pen  pictures  in  ^  foreign.  This  makes  the  patriot  ask,  "  What 
those  days  anticipated  the  plate  pictures  of  will  be  the  outcome?" 
statesmen  nowadays.  New  members  of  Par-  With  the  Canadian  Pacific  crossing  the 
liameht  were  always  objects  of  attraction  and  continent,  and  three  transcontinental  rail- 
curiosity,  and  this  was  notably  true  of  Donald  roads  now  In  process  of  construction,  rapid 
A.  Smith,  John  C.  Schultz,  Amor -J)e  Cos-  development  Is  assured.  In  {\\'t  years  some 
mos,  big  Bunster,  and  long-haired  T^om^n,  towns  have  doubled  their  population.  Win- 
of  Cariboo.  There  were  few  voters  beyond  nipeg  has  jumped  from  42,340  to  more  than 
the  Great  Lakes  in  1871.  100,000,  and.  more  than  thirty  languages  are 

Because  "  business  "  is  at  present  bigger  heard  in  its  streets.  '*  The  whole  country  is 
than  politics  it  has  absorbed  many, of  the  Do-,  passing  through  an  era  of  unbounded  pros- 
minion's  "  big  "  men.  This,  he  contends,^ ac-.  perity,  the  people  are  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
counts  for  the  fact  that  journalism  and  pqli-  a  great  future  J ies  ahead." 
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SOME    NEWLY    DISCOVERED    MAZZINI   LETTERS. 


COME  unpublished  letters  of  Giuseppe 
Mazzini  have  appeared  in  the  Nuov.i 
Antologia  ( Rome) .  They  were  addressed 
to  a  Russian  lady  who  was  inconsolable  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  her  two  young  chil- 
dren. The  letters  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Signora  Georgina  Saffi,  who  has  authorized 
their  publication  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  interest  the  many  admirers  of  Maz- 
zini because  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  his 
religious  convictions.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  these  letters  is  especially 
significant : 

As  I  have  told  you,  I  am  not  a  Christian.  My 
God  has  almost  nothing  in  common  with  tlie 
God  of  Christian  dogma ;  but  i  am  profoundly 
religious;  firstly,  by  my  heart  and  by  the  voice 
of  my  conscience,  and  then  by  my  intellect  and 
through  study.  When  I  was  a  student  1  w.is 
sometimes  led  astray  inlo  the  path  of  atheism; 
it  was  liistory  and  science  (hat  caused  mc  to  re- 
trace my  steps.  In  studying  history, — not  llic 
history  of  individuals,  but  that  of  the  masw';,— 
from  age  to  age.  1  perceived  the  action  of  a 
power,  of  a  law.  which,  little  by  little,  leads  iis 


upward  and  extracts  good  from  evil.  There  has 
been  no  great  and  noble  idea  that,  once  pro- 
mulgated, did  not  Iriumph  in  the  end,  although 
it  might  traverse  centuries  of  obstacles  and  per- 
secutions ;  there  has  not  been  one  holy  aspira- 
tion which,  starting  with  a  handful  of  believers, 
who  were  called  fanatics,  was  not  certain  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  adherents,  become 
socner  or  later  a  church,  and  modify  the  domi- 
nant religion ;  there  has  b'jen  no  evil  enterprise, 
whether  of  ignorant  barbarians  or  ruthless  ty- 
rants, that  was  not  followed  by  a  powerful  re- 
action of  the  good,  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  civilization,  by  the  advance  of  liberty. 
Prepress  was  therefore  a  law,  and  science 
showed  this  to  me  even  in  the  material  universe. 
It  was  evident  that  a  plan  of  education  had  been 
traced  out  for  humanity.  Our  progress  may  be 
rapid  or  slow,  according  to  our  endeavors  and 
according  lo  the  use  we  make  of  our  freedom, 
but,  sooner  or  later,  we  infallibly  follow  this 
guidance.  This  supreme  law  is  an  intelligent 
'  and  beneficent  law.  We  have  not  made  it. 
Therefore,  some  one  higlter  than  ourselves  has 
made  it  and  this  some  one  is  God. 

Naturally  the  chief  theme  of  the  letters 
is  the  question  of  immortality,  and  the  writer 
often  regrets  that  he  cannot  use  his  eloquence 
with  his  friend  face  to  face.     He  writes: 

Absent,  !  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you. 
You  suffer  terribly  and  I  am  unable  to  console 
you.  Near  to  you  ...  I  could  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  death;  that  your  children  still  live; 
that  life  is  not  a  lie ;  tliat  its  aim  ought  to  be 
attained:  that  your  love  and  theirs  is  a  promise; 
that  under  different  forms,  but  recogniiting  one 
another,  you  will  meet  again.  How  can  you  set 
foot  in  that  little  chamber  without  feeling  this? 
Without  feeling  that  your  love  and  your  adora- 
tion of  those  objects  that  recall  the  lost  ones  to 
you  are  a  species  of  pledge?  Without  feeling 
that  when  we  plant  a  flower  on  the  grave  of 
those  whom  we  have  lost  we  have  not  per- 
formed an  act  of  folly,  but  rather  an  act  of  faith ; 
that  we  believe  in  a  kind  of  contact  with  those 
who  are  far  from  us  and  believe  that  they  could 
suffer  from  our  forgctfulness? 

A  curious  passage  in  one  of  the  later  let- 
ters shows  that  the  "  ruling  passion  "  was 
never  long  absent  from  Mazzini's  mind.  It 
appears  that  the  appeal  was  unsuccessful. 
Another  quotation: 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  you  cannot  misin- 
terpret my  thought  or  see  a  kind  of  indelicacy 
where  there  is  only  a  sacred  purpose,  I  should 
not  write  as  I  am  about  to  do.  But  I  have  faith 
in  you.  This  is  the  matter  in  hand.  We*  be- 
lieve, myself  and  some  Polish  and  Hungarian 
friends,  that  it  might  be  of  great  utility  to 
those  national  causes  for  which  I  strive,  to  send 
two  of  our  friends  to  the  United  Slates  in  order 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  element  in 
that  country  which  sees  in  the  struggle  and  the . 
triumph  a  new  role  for  America,  and  for  us. 
We  are  poor  and  the  miserable  sum  of  igoo 
francs  is  lacking  tor  the  accomplishment  of  this 
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purpose.     They  are  collecting  money  for  me  in  native  land  of  Russia,  ended, — as  your  friends 

Italy  at  the  present  moment;  but  this  money, —  know, — on    the    field    of   battle.     He    died   in   a 

as  is  well  known,  and  I  should  not  otherwise  ac-  second  engagement  at  the  side  of  Langiewicz. 

cept  it, — is  exclusively  destined  to  the  Venetian  Langiewicz  possesses  his  wallet,  his  watch,  sev- 

enterprise    which    we    are    organizing    for    the  eral  other  small  objects.     He  would  give  them 

spring.     Therefore,   I  have  only  2000  francs  at  up. — regretfully,  I  assure  you,  for  he  loved  him 

my  disposal,  and  this  is  not  enough.  well, — with  a  declaratory  certificate,  to  any  Rus- 

Now,   do  you   recall   the   Russian   name   Pot-  sians.     He  believes  that  Potnebia  himself  would 

nebia?     Your  friends  knew  him,  loved  him,  ad-  approve  this  utilization  of  his  souvenirs  for  the 

mired  him ;  I,  too,  have  seen  him,  and  he  well  advantage   of   the   common   cause   to  which   he 

merited  their  regard.     His  life,   devoted   to  his  sacrificea  nis  life. 


WILL  THP:   "AMERICA"   FLY  TO  THE   POLE? 

A  SSEVERATING  that  the  airship  Amer-  ticn  to  weight,  in  gliding  over  ice-floes.  Rain 
ica  is  no  toy,  but  a  big,  stout,  steel-  is  not  feared  by  him ;  but  wet  snow  or  sleet 
muscled,  strong-hearted  machine,  built  for  adhesion  is  a  matter  of  moment.  By  pump- 
war,  work,  and  endurance,  Mr.  Walter  ing  hot  air,  released  by  the  gasoline  combus- 
Wellman  answers  his  own  query  in  Mc-  tion,  into  the  balloon  the  skin  of  the  reservoir 
Clures  Magazine  for  July.  When  it  sets  is  kept  a  few  degrees  above  the  surrounding 
forth  upon  its  voyage  it  will  weigh  22,840  temperature,  thus  tending  to  melt  adhering 
pounds  of  men  and  material.     Hydrogen  is  snow  or  sleet. 

its  life  principle.    This  is  carried  in  a  balloon        The  car  of  the  balloon  is  V-shaped,  and  is 

made  of  three  cottons,  all  rubbered,  with  a  vul-  115  feet  in  length,  eight  feet  high  and  three 

canized  outer  caoutchouc  surface,  well  calcu-  feet   wide  at   the  top,  and   is  made  of  steel 

lated   to   shed    rain    and    snow   and    prevent  tubing.      The   bottom    is   the   gasoline   tank, 

moisture    entering    the    fabric.      Leakage    is  It  has  fourteen  sections,  each  more  than  eight 

counteracted  by  gasoline  consumption,  6800  feet  in  length,  used  for  navigation  purposes, 

pounds  of  which  are  carried  in  a  tank.     An  motors,  sleeping,  etc.     The  deck  is  115  feet 

approximate  loss  of  hydrogen  is  placed  at  264  in   length  and   two  and  one-half  feet  u^ide. 

pounds  each  day,  and  of  gasoline  consump-  It  is  only  six  feet   from   the  bottom  of  the 

ticn  at  660  pounds.    The  lightening  of  cargo  balloon,  and  the  suspension  apparatus  consists 

is  estimated,  therefore,  to  he  more  than  twice  of   steel   cables.      The   crew   comprises   four 

as  rapid  as  the  loss  of  lifting  force.     More-  men,    and    with    fair    winds    the    ship    may 

over,  by  means  of  a  two-way  valve   in   the  reacli  the  Pole  in  one  day,  with  calms,  two 

motor,  gasoline  and  hydrogen  are  alternatelv  days;   contrary   winds,   five   days;   and   with 

obtained,   and   this   enables   the   aerialists   to  unusual  winds, — never. 

consume  their  surplus  hydrogen  for  fuel,  dur-  Mr.  Wellman  intends  to  return,  and  as- 
ing  their  flight.  signs  four  reasons  for  his  faith:  First,  be- 
The  distance  from  his  base  \n  Spitzbergen  cause  the  chances  of  making  the  return  jour- 
to  the  Pole  and  back  again  is  I2^^6  sea-miles,  ney  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  are  fair. 
His  store  of  fuel  is  roughly  estimated:  Second,  because  the  balloon  can  be  kept 
Hours  of  motoring  with  gasoline,  150;  with  aHoat  for  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  days,  in 
hydrogen,  30;  total,  180  hours.  With  a  which  time  they  should  reach  land,  in  the 
speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  his  radius  event  of  everything  else  having  to  be  sacri- 
of  action  would  be  from  22^0  to  2700  ficed.  Third,  because  they  have  a  sledging 
sea-miles, — an  allowance  which  he  considers  outfit  and  a  dozen  picked  dogs  to  take  them 
ample,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  back  to  land,  if  the  airship  takes  them  to  or 
the  North  Polar  area  has  a  relatively  light  near  the  Pole.  Fourth,  because  their  sup- 
wind  movement.  To  prevent  the  airship  plies  ^^vill  last  them  until  June  i,  IQ08,  and 
rising  too  high  a  guide  rope,  constructed  of  materials  arc  at  hand  for  a  comfortable  hut. 
leather,   covered    with    metal    scales,    in   sec-  He  concludes: 

tional  parts,  very  cjosely^  resembling  a  ser-  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^,  ^^  f^,.^^„^^  ^^^ 
pent,  was  devised.  This  is  also  utilized  as  a  (|,-op  ns,  we  hope  wc  arc  prepared  for  all  even- 
compartment  for  food  storage.  Another  de-  tualitics, — food  enough  for  a  wintering  in  our 
vice,  called  the  retarder,  hangs  from  the  for-  <^wn  larder,  and  much  more  food  if  nature  fa- 
j  -.  r  -.u  «  -  ri  «  u..^«  o.,«u«  ^^,r  vors.  in  our  rifles  and  cartridges,  bhould  it  be 
N^-ard  part  of  the  car,  like  a  huge  snake,  cov-  „,,,,,^rv,  we  could  pass  the  long  night  of  the 
ered  with  pointed  steel  scales,  designed  to  winter  at  the  North  Pole  itse\i,  be  \t  \and  or 
offer  the  maximum  of  resistance  in  propor-  ice-sheeted  sea, — the  six-months'  ntgV\t,  with  the 
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MAP  SHOWING   ALTERNATIVES    FOR   A    RETURN   JOURNEY  FOR  THE   IVELLMAN  BALLOON   EXPEDITION. 


the  loss  of  ascensional  power  by  escape  of  ble  to  the  safety  of  air  navigation.    Ouf  rope 

gas  through  the  envelope  will  probably  not  is  pretty  heavy,  and   it  will  be  heavier,  be- 

exceed  1 50  pounds  per  day.     So,  at  the  very  cause,  instead  of  using  a  simple  steel  cable, 

least,  we  shall  have  between  400  and   500  we  have  had  constructed  a  kind  of  leather 

pounds  of  ascensional  power, — which  repre-  serpent,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter    and   130 

seats  just  as  much  gas  as  we  need.     Gen-  feet  long,  weighing  about  1400  pounds.  This 

erally,    aeronauts  allow   the  surplus   gas   to  we    shall   fill    with    our    reserve    provisions, 

escape  through  the  valves,  but  we  reasoned  The  guide  rope  hangs  by  a  steel  cable.     It  is 

that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  such  good  covered  with  little  steel  scales  to  protect  it 

combustible,  since  hydrogen  gas  has  exceed-  from  the  weather  and  to  facilitate  its  sliding 

ingly  high  caloric  power.     By  making  a  few  over  the  ice  and  snow.     On   the  water  it 

experiments,  we  found  that  we  could  burn  floats. 

the  .surplus  hydrogen  in  our  motor.     While        "  Thanks  to  our  enlargement  of  the  balloon 

we  are  on  our  (rip  to  the  Pole  we  shall  keep  and  to  the  reserve  rations  stored  in  the  guide 

in. touch   with  the  earth   by  means  of  our  rope,  we  shall  have  in  all  3000  pounds  of 

guide  rope.     At  the  highest  we  shall  not  run  food, — enough  to  keep  us  ten  months.     We 

up  niQre  than  between  300  or  400  feet.   We  could  live  in  the  balloon  ten  mwiths  without 

.shall  let  the  guide  rope  drag.  getting  out  of  it.     So,  let  come  what  will, 

"This  guide  rope  is  absolutely  indispensa-  we  are  ready." 
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LATIN-AMERICA  A  FIELD  FOR  CAPITAL. 

POSSESSING  vast  potentialities  that  are  vania,  is  illustrative.  Quito,  its  capital,  is 
not  appreciated,  Latin-America  is  a  situated  near  its  center,  and  the  country^ 
great  undeveloped  field  for  United  States  abounds  in  Andean  uplands.  A  railroad 
capital.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  a  forward  built  by  two  Americans  in  Ecuador,  and  an- 
movement  that  will  astonish  the  w^orld,  and  other  in  Colombia,  will  form  two  important 
if  American  investors  desire  to  take  advan-  links  in  the  contemplated  pan-American  rail- 
tage  of  the  same  their  time  is  the  present,  or  way  system. 

Europe  will  control  the  situation.  Basing  Brazil  alone  is  larger  than  the  United 
his  statements  on  an  experience  of  six  years  States.  Rio  Janeiro,  its  capital,  spent  more 
in  Latin-America,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  direc-  money  last  year  for  public  improvements 
tor  in  the  International  Bureau  of  American  than  any  city  in  the  United  States,  excepting 
Republics,  thus  advises  us  in  the  Bankers'  New  York;  and  the  central  government  and 
Magazine  IFor  June :  the  different  states  are  expending  larger  sums 

Mexico  is  being  exploited  to-day  by  the  aid  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  than  the 
o.f  ^7DO,ooOjPOQ  of  American  capital,  and  Government  or  Statea  of  the  Unitjed  Stages, 
there  is  rooni  lor  ten  times  that  jamount  dur-  These  facts  should  .convince  the  nvQSt  sk/epti- 
ing  the  next  twenty  years  in  every  country  in  cal  that  Brazil  is  a  field  jfor  investment  Jk 
South  America,  It  has.  been  rumared  in  harbor  to  cost  $14,000,000  will  soon  be  con- 
Europe  that  $2,000^000^000  of  European  structed  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Railroads  to 
capital  would  find  its  way  to  South  Am.erica  jconnect  Rio  Janeiro  with  Montevideo,  capi- 
within  the  next  ten  years.  In  Cuba  we  have  tal  of  Uruguay,  on  the  south,  and  with  Asun- 
embarked  more  than  $150,000,000;  and  in  cion,  capital  of  Paraguay,  on  the  southwest, 
Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  and  the  are  projected.  The  Amazon  is  being  im- 
Central-American  States,  $50,000,000  more,  proved  for  navigation  and  towns  and  cities 
yet  experts  agree  that  the  development  of  are  springing  up  everywhere.  These  will  re- 
their  resources  has  only  begun.  With  per-  quire  water-works,  electric  lights,  sewerage 
manent  law  and  order  established,  these  systems,  and  street-car  lines.  In  the  interior 
investments  would  be  increased  substan-  are  mountains  of  iron  and  coal  and  forests  of 
tially.  valuable  timber.     Brazil  offers  a  safe  field 

Colombia  is  our  nearest  neighbor  in  South  for  the  investment,  in  the  near  future,  of 
America,  only  950  miles  from  Florida.  It  is  $100,000,000  of  American  capital, 
as  large  as  France  and  Germany  combined.  Bolivia  is  to  have  from  the  United  States 
It  has  a  marvelous  variety  of  climate,  and  is  $50,000,000  for  railroad  development.  Peru's 
rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Every  important  copper  mines  now  utilize  many  millions  of 
vegetable  and  timber  growth  is  found  there.  American  dollars,  and  Paraguay's  agricul- 
Railroads  are  wanted  to  open  up  its  wide  tural  and  timber  wealth  is  a  profitable  ven- 
area  and  reach  its  gold,  copper,  and  platinum  ture  for  capital.  Uruguay  is  deserving  of 
mines.  Its  cities  need  electric-light  plants  consideration  from  the  fertility  of  her  soil, 
and  street-car  lines,  its  timber,  of  great  value,  and  is  spending  $10,000,000  to  make  her 
should  be  brought  to  market,  and  its  numer-  harbor  at  Montevideo  one  of  the  best  in  all 
OU9  water  powers  are  other  sources  of  profit.  America.  Chile  is  heavily  exploited  by  Eng- 
A  representative  of  a  great  English  banking  lish  and  German  capital.  The  government  is 
house  told  the  writer  that  $25,000,000  of  spending  $10,000,000  for  the  improvement  of 
foreign  money  could  be  profitably  invested  the  harbor  at  Valparaiso.  This  country  is 
during  the  next  ten  years  in  Colombia.    All   extremely  inviting. 

this  is  measurably  true  of  Venezuela.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  the  "  Wonder- 

In  considering  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecua-  land  "  of  South  America.  Buenos  Aires,  its 
dor,  Peru,  and  Brazil  as  purely  tropical  capital,  has  a  population  of  1,000,000,  and  its 
countries  unsuited  to  Americans,  there  is  a  foreign  trade  in  1906  amounted  to  $562,- 
grave  mistake.  It  is  not  nearness  to  the  ooo,ooOw  This  seems  incredible  for  a  coun- 
equator  that  determines  heat  or  cold,  but  try  with  only  6,000,000  people,  but  it  is  the 
altitude  above  the  sea  level:  and  there  are  truth.  It  surpasses  Japan,  with  40,000,000 
many  large  and  cool  areas  wonderfully  min-  of  people,  and  China,  with  300,000,000  of 
glcd  with  low  tropical  valleys,  with  fertile  inhabitants.  It  signifies  a  per  capita  trade  of 
soil  and  varied  resources,  to  be  found.  Ecua-  $100,  proportionately  greater  than  any  other 
dor,  five  or  six  times  larger  than  Pennsyl-  country  on  the  globe.     Its  railroad  systems 
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rival  our  own,  aiid  those  of  Europe  as  well. 
Amencan  capital  could  not  be  employed  bet- 
ter anywhere  than  in  developing  the  vast 
agricultural  possibilities  and  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Money  ts  needed  everywhere  in  South 
America  for  American  branch  banks,  rail- 
roads, electric  rail  and  street-car  lines,  elec- 
tric-lighting plants,  water- works,  sewerage 
systems,  harbor  improvements,  agriculture, 
timber,  and  mineral  exploitation.  Four-fifths 
of  South  America  has  known  no  serious  revo- 
lution in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  its  foreign 
trade  in  1906  was  valued  at  $2,035,350,000. 


Of  this,  the  balance  in, its  favor  was  $241,- 
165,000,  its  ■export  surplus.  In  conclusion, 
Mr,  Barrett  pays  a  tribute  to  Secretary 
Root's  efforts  in  his  recent  visit  to  South 
America  to  promote  mutual  good  will  be- 
tween that  country  and  our  own.  *'As  a- 
result  of  Mr.  Root's  visit  to  South  America 
a  new  era  has  already  dawned  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  her  sister  na- 
tions, and  it  now  remains  for  the  capital  of 
this  country,  accumulated  through  our  past 
prosperity  and  looking  for  new  fields,  to  im- 
prove the  wonderful  opportunities  in  the 
southern  continent." 


:THE  political   creed  of  AUSTRALIA. 


A  CLEAR  and  moderate  statement  of  Aus- 
tralia's present' political  position  is  to 
be  f^iiiid  in  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Hackett's  paper 
on' "  Some  Federal  Tendencies  in  Australia," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute. One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  Austra- 
lian political  life,  this  statesman  tells  us,  is 
the  avoidance  of  public  duties  by  those  best 
fitted  for  them.  The  reason  for  this,  he  says, 
is  partly  because  "  the  man  {n  business  cannot 
afford  the  risks  of  placing  1000  or  2000  miles 
between  his  work  and  his  home,"  and  partly 
because  the  better-off  Australians  so  often 
leave  the condnent  to  reside  elsewhere.  There 
is  another  reason :  "  the  fear  that  large  Fec- 
tiohs  of  our  best  material  decline  to  offer 
themselves  as  targets  to  the  unmeasured  and 
often  dishonest  invective  and  public  misrepre- 
sentation which  they  must  face  from  plat- 
form, press,  and  even  Parliament." 

Proposals  are  therefore  being  made  for 
fixing  the  honorarium  of  members  in  each 
Federal  House  at  £500,  ^600,  or  even  £750 
a  year,  instead  of  £400, 

Another  troublesome  tendency  is  the  three- 
party  system,  in  which  many  see  the  chief 
danger  which  Federation  has  now  to  face. 
So  weary  have  Parliament  and  country  be- 
come of  the  bad  results  of  a  minority  govern- 
ment kept  in  office  at  the  will  of  a  second 
minority,  that  a  most  drastic  innovation  has 
beea!suM«stcd,  the  hint  for  which  has  been 
derived ^om  Switzerland:  that  Ministers  be 
directly  elected -from  and  by  the  houses 
of  Parliament,  and  when  the  members  -if 
the  'cabinet  differ,  the  two  Houses  act  as 
uiiDpire^ 

Another-  .tendency  which  Mr.  Hacfeejt 
notes  is  the  democratizing  of  the  Senate,  "  the 


capital  experiment  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion." By  the  Commonwealth  Constitution 
Act,  the  difference  of  position  and  functions, 
formerly  always  associated  with  a  second 
chamber,  are  obliterated.  This  may  lead  to 
unexpected  results,  but  Mr.  Hackett  believes 
those  results  likely  to  be  good  rather  than 
evil.     It  may  alter  the  whole  face  of  state 


Ai.rjiBD  (the  Teaober)  :  "H?re.  Jobntir  Bull,  I 
nm  ilelemiined  to  make  a  ncbolar  of  70U.  Tbi.t'i 
AntlrfiKti.     Tou're  Blmplr  got  to  recognlie  Its  ei- 

E^m  Punch  (Melbounw). 
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politics;  it  may  go  a  long  way  toward  the  nation;  and  equally  no  doubt  as  to  the  popu- 

unification  of  Australia;  and  it  may  mortally  lar  wish  being  that  the  commonwealth  her- 

wound  responsible  government  as  understood  self  should  direct  man,  officer,  commission, 

in  Australia.  and  pay  her  own  contribution  to  imperial 

Protection,  Mr.  Hackett  says  frankly,  is  defense.    Perhaps  she  may  even  wish  to  con- 

becomkig:,  and,  in  fact,  is,  one  of  the  main  struct  her  own  ships  in  Australia.    Another 

articles  of  the  political  creed  of  the  people  of  federal  tendency  as  to  which  there  can  be  no 

Australia.     "  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  com-  doubt  is  what  is  known  as  a  "  White  Aus- 

mon wealth  must  be  added  to  the  protective  tralia,"  the  case  for  which  is  stated  hy  Mr. 

people  of  the  world."  There  is  no  doubt  also  Hackett.     Such  is  the  political  creed  of  the 

that  Australia  intends  to  be  a  self-defended  young  democracy  at  the  antipodes. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S   STAR   PROSECUTOR. 

THE  dramatic  success  of  Assistant  Dis-  zation,  but  of  the  Territorial  party  machine. 
trict-Attorney  Francis  J,  Heney  in  the  Presidenjt  Cleveland  ha^d  just  been  elected  for 
prD.s.ecution  of  the  San  Francisco  grafting  the  s.ecpn.d  time,  aad  Heney  wjith  Jiis  young 
cases  has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  whole  Arizona  Pjomqcr^ts  secured  this  appointment 
country,  and  stimulated  public  curiosity  con-  of  the  Territorial  Govemon  Heixpy  himself 
ceming  the  personal  history  of  this  fearless  took  the  Attorney-Generalship,  because,  as 
prosecutor.  This  curiosity  will  be  partially  he  npw  says,  he  was  afraid  that  the.Gov- 
gratified  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Lin-  emor  would  gp  to  grafting,  and  ha  thought 
coin  Steffens  which  appears  in  the  August  that  it  was  his  place  to  mount  guard.  An 
number  of  the  American  Magazine  (New  investigation  of  the  retiring  Republican  ad- 
York).  Heney *s  career,  it  appears,  has  been  ministration  apparently  revealed  many  in- 
as  picturesque  and  as  full  of  exciting  epi-  stances  of  petty  thieving,  but  before  long 
sodes  as  most  of  those  that  figure  in  the  dime  Heney  found  that  the  new  administration 
novels  of  a  generation  ago.  Heney  grew  up  was  getting  involved  in  grafting  operations 
in  San  Francisco,  but  early  in  life  fared  forth  quite  as  serious  as  those  that  they  had  un- 
in  quest  of  even  more  adventure  than  that  dertaken  to  stop.  Heney's  subsequent  course 
Western  metropolis  afforded.  He  led  a  reck-  of  action  was  characteristic.  "  He  was  dis- 
less  life  in  Idaho  and  Arizona,  and  the  crisis  gusted,  but  he  fought.  He  brought  suits 
of  it  all  was  a  bitter  and  long-continued  feud  against  his  own  good  men,  just  as  he  had 
ending  in  Heney's  "  killing  his  man."  We  against  the  bad  men  in  the  old  administra- 
need  not  give  the  details  of  this  unpleasant  tion."  Among  these  suits  was  one  against 
episode.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  Mr.  Stef-  his  own  brother,  who  was  really  innocent  of 
fens  has  reviewed  the  evidence  Heney  appears  offense,  but  was  the  only  responsible  party 
to  have  been  justified  in  his  act.  According  on  the  bond  of  one  of  the  grafters,  so  that  he 
to  Arizona  standards  his  act  was  not  only  was  made  to  pay.  Another  suit  was  against 
palliated,  but  was  applauded.  As  Mr.  Stef-  his  law  partner,  whom  he  had  appointed  a 
fens  puts  it,  *'  all  men  felt,  and  many  had  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  who  had  fol- 
said,  that  Heney  should  not  have  taken  what  lowed  the  custom  of  taking  more  money  for 
he  did  from  Handy  (the  man  whom  he  his  services  than  the  law  granted.  He  was 
slew).  But  his  restraint  was  understood  for  made  to  pay  back  the  money, 
what  It  was,  moral  courage."  In  attempting  to  explain  his  attitude  to* 

The  young  attorney  soon  became  involved  ward  corrupt  politics  Heney  has  said : 
in  political  fights,  and  it  was  not  long  before         No,  it's  not  a  mere  matter  of  good  men  and' 

he  rose  to  leadership  in  his  party  organiza-  bad  men.    I  suppose  I  seem  always  to  be  trying 

tion, — the  Democratic     "  He  was  a  good  to  put  crooks  in  jail,  and  I  am,  but  I  know  that 

leader;  honest,  sincere,  and  not  afraid;  and  V,^^'*  i^r^^^t^^  * m.^^^'t  .I'ff.'.'^w  ^^ 

\*t\\  Ti_  V«  ^i_     •    ^*  what  I  used  to  think.    Now  I  realize  that  my 

his  followers  were  like  him,  gay,  enthusiastic,  ^^^  isn't  against  men.  but  a  system,  and  my 

and  unselfish.     Their  platform  was  (first)  hope  is  that  the  evidence  I  produce  of  crime  may 

good  men  in  office,  (second)  economy,  and  help  pood  men  and  women  to  see  that  there  arc 

(third),— as  a   corollary,— no   graft."     In  c^^^'"  ?."??V^  """J^'"  """"rT^".  oL"!!!!"."; 

^  ^'r.        TT  jL«r«j         -.  causes  which  they  must  remove  if  we  are  ever 

course  of  tune  Heney  and  his  tnends  got  to  achieve  good  government  in  Arizona,  Oregon, 

into  control,  not  only  of  the  county  organi-  California,— the  United  States. 


■  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH.  ^"Sis 

A  CENTURY'S  MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION  IN  EUROPE. 

PROFESSOR    SOMBART,    of    Berlin,  tremes.    The  present  extent  of  German  terri- 

contnbutes    a    careful    article    to    the  tory  contained  2S,cx»,ooo  inhabitants  in  1816;  at 

Woche,  which  is  rich  in  statistical  informa-  Zt^^^^^' '^^.^tt.'t^^r^'^r::. 

tion  concerning  the  developments  ot  popula-  and  England  a  smaller  death-rate  than  Germany. 

tion  in  the  great  European  states  during  the 

past  hundred  years.     The  vast  increase  in       ™  ^^  ^^^  shifting  of  the  total  population 

numbers    in    countries    the    world    over,—  of  Europe   which   has  already   taken  place 

France  forming  a  notable  exception,— he  re-  ^^^*^»"  ^^^  borders,  as  affecting  the  share  of 

marks,  is  beyond  doubt  the  central  problem  ^^f,  various  nations,  this  writer  presents  the 

around  which  all  the  material  problems  of  following  tables : 

our  time,  and  almost  all  the  spiritual  ones,  ^^  1,000  inhabitants  op  europe  there  fell  to 

revolve.     By  careful  investigation  he  comes  '^^^'  ^^^^^-  ^^  the  states  : 

to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  chief  , in  the  years — , 

_r-  1  .  .        .  ^^     u  u^  •  1801.      1850.      1905. 

cause  or  this  accession  is  not  to  be  sought  in.  a  (Jrent  Britain  and  Ireland 93         104         105 

suddenly  augmented  birth-rate,  but  in  a  de-  S^fgi'^^^^'^f*^.^.^; ::;::::::::;::  ie         il         17 

cre^d  death-rate  consequent  upon  the  dimi-  France  !..!!!!!!!  i58       137         94 

..,-. ..,,....  .  .       ,  -  ^      1'     •      ^«  L        '  Germany    IGO         138         145 

nutioti;  of' war,  upon  the  elimination  of  epi-  Austria-iiimgary    ii4       117 

demies,    the    increase   of   wealth,    but   most  g^l^J^^d'en^and  No^^^^  20         29         2! 

particularlv    upon    improved    hygiene,    etc.  Hussia    200       215       285 

Aiter  giving  very  detailed  statisticial  state-  fffiy"  '"'!  A*"''."^.'!  V.V.V.V.V.V.^         H         P 

mehts  regarding  the  various  European  coun-  Balkan  states 33  .       60         53 

tries,  he  thus  sums  up :  of  l.OOO  KUUorEANs  there  were  in  the  tear 

Surveying  the  f^-est  of  figures  through  which  ^^^rmanic  .^^75     ^feii     ^^3r^ 

we  have  wandered,   this   general   impression   is  j^atin    355        321        251 

conveyed :  a  prodigious  increase  of  the  popula-  Slav  .......'..'..*.'.  .268        310        375 

tion  of  Europe  within  the  last  100,  particularly        ^,7,  .,       ,      ^ 

within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.    Upon  the        While  the  Germanic  peoples  have  about 

same  extent  of  territory  upon  which  barely  two  maintained    their   position,    the   Latins   have 

generations  ago   (the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  \y^^^  thrust  far  back.    They  had  to  give  way 

century)  250,000,000  people  lived,  400,000,000  are  ^     .1      01  "  ir  i?  \.       11        ^ 

«ow  living.    The  various  countries  display,  of  ^^  the  Slavs.        If  Europe  a  hundred  years 

course,  great  differences.    Not  to  mention  Ire-  ago   was  preponderatingly, — that   is,   almost 

land,  there  are  countries  in  Europe  where  the  three-fourths, — Germanic-Latin,  it  is  to-day 

gain  in  population  has   been   very   slight,   like  preponderatingly,— likewise,  three-fourths,— 

France;    others, — Russia   and    England, — whose  ^  •    ci     •  a    j  u      j      1 

numbers  have  doubled  in  two  generations,  with  Jjermamc-blavic.      And    a    hundred    years      ' 

-Iritervfening    gradations    between    the    two    ex-  hence? 


THE  "ARRIVAL"  OF  ARGENTINA. 

T^HE  prodigious  development  of  the  United  analogous  to  that  of  the  United  States,  says 

States  within  the  last  few  generations  M.  Uurnichon,  in  Etudes  (Paris).     It  was 

has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  people  of  the  expressed  conviction  of  the  late   Senor 

the  ArgentineConfederation  very  indifferent  Pellegrini,  exrPresid'ent  of  Argentina,  that 

to,  if  not  wholly  contemptuous  of,  certain  by   the  end   of  the  twentieth   century   the 

.'other  countries  in  the  Western  HemispHere,  republic  should  attain  the  world-importance 

progress  in  which,  if  it  has  not  been  so*self-  which  now  attaches  to  the  United  States, 

assertive  or  rapid,  has  at  any  rate  proceeded  Says  M.  Burnichon : 

'^ong  lines  so  logical  and  methodical  as  to  A  glance  at  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Ar- 

warrant  the  belief  that  the  economic  future  g^n^ine  Republic,   as   well  as  at  the   stage  of 

^e  ^x,^ *«*^«  '^4.\^s,       XII               J  X  economic  advancement  it  has  now  reached,  will 

ofrthcse  States  is  at  east  as  fully  assured  from  show  with   sufficient  clearness  that  Pelle^ni. 

-the  point.of  view  of  lasting  soundness  as  that  a  profound  economist,  indulged  in  no  fanciful 
-of  the  United  States.  dream.     Its    superficies   is    six    times   that    of 

-    Among  the  Latin  countries  of  the  south  ^F''^"^^  •  ^*s  plains  are  watered  by  superb  rivers, 
^.^  ^««  \^;^*  ^«i,.  *     A         *•  u     •        by  means   of  which   the  interior  is  placed   in 

one  can^  point  only  to  Argentina  as  having  ^^uch  with  the  coast.    The  Parana  runs  through 

4^t  claim  to  a  potentiality  of  development  ^the  country  for  more  than  2000  miles,  with  a 
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Iweadth  vorytog  between  two  and  three  miles,  That  the  fanner  has  entered  enthusiastic- 
carrying  to  the  ocesn  a  volume  of  water  amount-  ally  jnto  ti-e  exploitation  of  this  promised 
mg  to  some  30,000  cubic  meters  per  second,  orij.-i.i-T>-L  -j- 
>cnce  and  a  half  that  of  the  Mississippi,  twice  ^^nd  is.  M.  Burnichon  assures  us,  an  indis- 

•vthat  of  the  Ganges,  four  times  that  of  the  Dan-  putable  fact.     The  price  of  farms  is  increas- 

vubc,  five  times  that  of  the  Nile,  and  one  hun-  ing  every  day;  many  that  sold  ever  twenty 

-dred    times   that   of   the    Seine.    The    Amazon  yea^  ago  for  $250  are  now  cheap  at  $200,- 

..alone  exceeds  it  in  this  respect.     It  is  capable  „„„       T                             .,.1.                  j    »,.„  „„„ 

of  floating  ships  havin-  a  drau-ht  of  eighteen  «X).      In   seme  cases  they   exceed   200,000 

-feet,  six  hundred  miles  in  the  interior.  acres  in  extent.     Unfortunately,  hands  are 

As  for  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  the  twelfth  port  ^^''f '"2'  *1^*=  "*=*"},*  '?*^'"S  that  labcr  is  at  a 
in  all  the  world.  In  1904  its  shipping-trade  ^}^^  Premium,  and  since  machinery  is  scarce 
aggregated  10,500,000  tons  for  the  port  of  *^f  aggregate  of  shipments  of  cereals  to  out- 
Buenos  Ayres  alone,-that  is  to  say,  its  ship-  t"^*=  f^^^^^^^  by  no  means  what  it  might 
ping  had  doubled  itself  in  ten  years.  .  .  .  be.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  m  order  to 
vin  1886  the  railway  system  of  the  republic  t'"'^°'^  ^"  350.ooo,(XX)  acres  Argentina  hj^ 

xo^^,,««.^^  *-r.  eQ^A  l^:\^.,  ;«   To„,.„^„  ^r^^^  but   a   population    or    5,000,000,    of   which 

^amounted  to  5o3o  miles;  in  January,  lOOS,  o             a            1         1    •               •           ^xr*  i_ 

-to  19,901  miles,  and  at  the  present  moment  ?"«="°^  ^^'^^  ^1?."«  ^^   i,ooo^poq,     With 

cnnsiderably  over  20,000  miles.    In  comfort,  "«  .  t^P^ate    cl,ma.te    and     tfs    i.(nni.e.n,9e 

speed,  and  general  equipment  the  trains  equal  agnpujtura.l     resources      it     flffers    ^  j\\ 

those  of  the  United  States.    By  1909  it  will  PJobabUity   a   better   fJe.ld   i^  coXoAfett^Qfi 

be  possible,  on  the  completion  of  operations  ?/'^„«"y  ."^  ''°""*'^  '"      *"  "^"^           *^' 

now  in  execution,   to   travel   from   Buenos  ^-  «urmchon: 

Ayres  to  Valparaiso  in  less  than  forty  hours.  Although  the  time  of  dirt-cheap  bargain?  is 

TV.-  A  >»..,•.;...<.  D»„,.ki:^  ..,:ii  k.,  *!,..  „«-o»..„^  gone,  settlers  can  easily  become  their  own  mas- 

The  Argentine  Republic  wiU  by  the  construe-  fers,  wages  being  abnormally  high,  and  tilled 

tion  of  her  railroad  system  assure  her  future  lands  being  available  for  purchase  on  a  yearly 

as  certainly  as  Canada  has  assured  hers.   Her  instalment  plan.    Unfortunately,  there  has  hith- 

enormous  cereal  resources  will  be  the  first  to  «r*°  Prevailed  a  system  which  the  Argentine 

profit  by  the  systems,  for,  although  her  great  ^^,^Tt,,  {Tds  S;?eTthl°hanrsp^^ 

mineral    riches    are    practically    untouched,  lators,   who,  by  extortionate  rates  of  interest, 

Argentina  is  essentially  an  agricultural  coun-  made  matters  hard  for  the  poorer  immigrant, 

try.    In  fifteen  years  she  has  quadrupled  her  Thus  in   1905,  a  year  of  wondrous  prosperity, 

,rea  of  cultivation.     In    1905  she  boated  ^^'l^i^^t^'^^SCt^^ ^ 

10,273,000  full   acres  in   tillage    (of  which  country    some   $1,500,000— a    loss   sufficient   to 

5,000,000  were  for  corn),  or  only  3  per  cent,  awaken  the  government  to  a  sense  of  patriot- 

of  the  superficies  of   the  country.      Besides  ism.    Italy  and   Spain  supply  the  largest  con- 

this,  some  60,000  acres  are  given  over  to  **"f  "*  9^  immigrants,  >vhile  English^pital  in- 
,       .  .           L                       ,   ^          z:    t    •      >vested   m   the  country  is  worth  $1,000,000,000, 

Stock-raising,    the    returns    for    1906    being  France  and  Germany  contributing  some  $200,^ 

•**  128,000,000   sheep,    35,000,000   cattle,    and  000,000  apiece,— money  paying  from  5  to  7  per 

^some    7,000,000    horses    and    mules.     Who  cent,   to  investors.    Its  commercial  bud)?et  for 

3hall  say,  then  that  her  cereals,  meats,  cotton,  ^^^^^F  1906  shows  that  in  exportations  and  im^ 

■x  I    ^'                                     r                      •  portations    the    sum    of    $400,000,000    was    ex- 

and  fruit  may  not  prove  a  herce  competitor  ceeded,— or,  proportionately  to  the  population, 

in  European  markets?  twice  as  much  as  the  commerce  of  France. 


TASK  OF  THE  COLLEGE   IN  THE  SOUTH. 

npHE  specific  relation  of  the  college  in  the  Following  the  Civil  War,  it  brought  moral 

-■•      South  to  that  section's  moral  and  in-  reinforcement  through  its  reliance  upon  truth 

tellectual  development  is  one  of  rare  signifi-  and  its  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience  in  the 

cance.     It  is  capable  of  rendering  it  unique  allayment  of  passion.    It  stands  for  freedom 

service,    in    its   present   peculiar   difficulties,  in  thought  and  utterance.     It  promotes  the 

Prof.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Richmond  Colleee,  spirit  of  nationality  and  adjusts  our  people  to 

submits  a  trenchant,  but  altogether  too  brief,  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.    It  has  fol- 

paper  on  this  subject  in  the  South  Atlantic  lowed  the  transition  from  aqrriculture  to  in- 

Quarterly  for  July,  in  which  he  points  out  dustry,  and  promotes  it  by  oflFering  courses  in 

several  definite  ways  in  which  the  college  is  industrial  chemistry,  electricity,  mining  and 

helping  the  South.  engineering.    It  is  a  pioneer  for  universal  ed- 
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n  ^uid  an  adequate  public  school  system:  The  student  shbulSlwtfiuiied'Hl  the  'i^rifdf 

it  molds  public  opinion   in  the  interest  of  the  publicist,  to  lead  intelligent  public  opinion 

general  enlightenment.     It  brings  to  bear  on  and  divorce  it  from  reliance  on  the  politician, 

the  negro  problem  the  light  of  science  and  Patriotism  and  nationality  should  be  its  prin- 

the  charity  of  reason,  devoid  of  prejudice.    It  ciples,  and    in    them   its  students  should  be 

socially  unifies  the  South  and  makes  for  gen-  groTrnded,  and  taught  to  analyze  in  a  spirit 

uine  democracy.  of  judicial  candor.  "  The  college  to-day  must 

To  pursue  these  purposes  the  Southern  col-  live  and  move  and  have  its  being  in  the  muU 

lege  must  cultivate  in  its  students  independ-  titude.    Its  office  is  to  transmit  truth  as  the 

encc  and  individuality  in  thinking  on  every  atmosphere   diffuses   light."     The  expert  is 

Jact, — whether  in  nature,  in  society,  or  in  the  finding  a  larger  place  in  our  democracy,  and 

State,      It  must  continue   to   advocate  uni-  increasing  importance  is  attached  to  special 

veraal  education  and  the  frank  avowal  of  in-  knowledge  and  trained  men.     "  We  are  be- 

dividual  conviction,   to  vitalize   reason   and  ginning  to  learn  that  the  structural  force  of 

stimulate  it  to  do  its  perfect  work.     Society  society    is,    after    all,    the    idea.     .     .     To 

must  be  presented  as  a  whole,  with  its  limit-  create  and  to  energize  the  idea  of  social  prog- 

les*  interplay  of  human  forces.    "  I  account,"  ress,    of    national     integrity, — of    industrial 

says  he,  "  this  right  focusing  of  the  student's  justice,  and  of  spiritual  power,  is  the'  rieal 

view  of  the  world,  as  the  test  of  the  worth  of  work   of   the   college.     .     .     In    the    recon- 

a   Southern    college."      Viewing    the    world  struction  of  the  South,  so  distinguished  a  rolt 

from  the  attitude  of  a   particular  class,  or  has  been  assigned  to  college  men  as  to  inspire 

denomination,  is  fatally  defective,  because  it  them  with  the  loftiest  ideals  and  to  string 

lacks  that   adjustment   to  actual   conditions  with    energy    their    purpose    to    bring    our 

which  alone  insures  success.  democracy  to  its  highest  fruition." 


THE  NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

TN  an  article  in  the  North  American  Re-  in  the  United  States.  The  Presidents  rec- 
view  of  June  21  Mr.  K.  K.  Kawakami  ommendation  for  a  Japanese-naturalization 
presents  an  appeal  to  "  rational-minded  law  is  of  great  moment  to  many  subjects  of 
Americans"  for  an  extension  of  the  natural-  the  Mikado  in  this  country,  who  have  estab- 
ization  privilege  to  his  countrymen  resident    lished  considerable  business  and   are  keenly 

alive  to  all  vital  po- 
litical issues  in  this 
country.    The  prot- 
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oaturallzAtlon  Uwa  now  in  foros  oor  upoi^  convs  to  this  countiy?    Surely,  Mr.  Raosc- 

the  close  investigation  into  the  real  status  of  velt's  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  naturaUza" 

the  Japanese  population  in  America.  tion  of  Japanese  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  as 

Taking,   as   the  best   available  statistical  it  unfortunately  has  been." 
enumeration   of   Japanese    residents    in    the       Contending  that  only  a  small  number  will 

United  States,  the  census  compiled  by  Japanese  apply  for  citizenship,  and  these  of  the  best, 

consuls  in  this  country,  he  estim.ates  the  num-  he  pertinently  asks :  Are  the  present  naturali- 

ber  now  in  the  United  States  at  49,598.  These  zation  laws  powerless  to  discriminate  against 

he  subdivides  and  classifies  as  follows:   (i)  ignorant  and  undesirable  applicants?     The 

Officials  and  students,  978;  (2)  profession-  new  naturalization  laws  leave  to  official  dis- 

als,    410;     (3)  merchants    and    em.plcyees,  cretion  the  rejection  or  admission  to  citizen- 

4051;     (4)  farmers,     1700;     (5)  laborers:  ship  of  those  intellectually  or  m.orally  un- 

farm,    21,707;    railroad,    7471;    domestic,  fitted. 

7483;  miscellaneous,  5798.     Of  these,  stu-       Mentioning     several     Japanese     subjects 

dents,  officials,  and  laborers  will  all  return  whose  names  are  favorably  known  to  Am.eri- 

very  probably  to  Japan, — the  laborers  as  soon  can  readers,  he  continues:  "  To  enum.eraij 

as  they  have  saved  a  modest  sum,  and  the  all  the  representative  Japanese  in  Am.erroa  is 

students  and  officials  on  the  completion  of  alike  impossible  and  superfluous;  suffice  it  to 

their  special  missions.  say  that  these  are  mm  who  are  most  anxious  to 

Assuming  that  of  the  4051  merchants  only  see  the  present  naturalization  laws  so  am.end- 

1000  are  such  in  reality,  the  3051  being  em-  ed  as  to  render  them  justice,  believing  that 

ployees,  in  conjunction  with  410  professionals  the  laws  as  they  stand  not  only  cause  them 

and  1700  farmers,  we  have  only  3  no  Japa-  many   inconveniences,   but   subject   them   to 

nese  subjects  likely  to  apply  for  American  needless   indignities."     Some   of    these   have 

citizenship.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  an  ap-  brought  their  wives  with  them,  and  others 

proximation,  but  it  represents  the  number  have  married  American  women.     Moreover, 

likely  to  remain  in  America  permanently.  Japanese  are  not  "  clannish,"  and  endeavor 

"  What  loss,"  says  he,  "  will  this  country  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  American  envi- 

suffer  in  naturalizing  such  a  comparatively  ronments. 

small  number  of  industrious,  intelligent,  even  In  conclusion,  he  says:  *'  With  all  his  in- 
intellectual,  Japanese?  What  danger,  in-  tense  patriotism  and  his  deep  love  for  the 
deeed,  will  there  be  in  giving  them  the  priv-  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  the  Mikado's  sub- 
ilege  of  voting?  Have  they  not  come  from  ject  is,  after  all,  not  unlike  the  subject  of 
a  country  where  a  local  self-government  and  the  Kaiser,  who,  emigrating  to  the  United 
a  constitutional  government  have  been  sue-  States,  becomes  in  a  few  years  an  enthusiastic 
cessfully  practiced  for  a  score  of  years?  Does  admirer  of  his  new  country,  ready  to  defend 
not  America  allow  even  Russian  peasants  to  everything  American.  It  is  unfair  and  un- 
cast  the  ballot  after  a  few  years  of  residence,  manly  to  close  to  him  the  door  to  American- 
— peasants  who,  long  oppressed  under  an  ab-  ization,  and  declare  that  the  son  of  Nippon  is 
solute  government,  have  no  knowledge  of  the  inherently  incapable  of  becoming  a  faithful 
working  of  a   free   government  until   they  member  of  the  Republic." 
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N   their  eager  and  clever  adaptation   of  The  university  owes  its  origin,  he  remarks, 

western  methods  of  civilization  the  Japa-  to    the    ever-growing   consciousness    of    the 

nese  do  not  abandon  their  old  customs;  they  upper  classes  of  Japan  that  their  own  fn- 

cling  to  them  and  cultivate  them  with  patri-  creased  culture  and  participation  in  public 

otic  fervor.    We  find  an  evidence  of  this  in  affairs  dem.and  a  more  elevated  and  compre- 

the  University  for  Women  at  Tokio,  where  hensive  education  on  the  part  of  their  women 

there  is  a  curious  mingling  of  western  and  than  they  are  capable  of  obtaining  in  the 

eastern  culture.    Captain  von  Pustau,  of  the  girls'    schools    even    of    the    modem    type. 

German  navy,  found  much  to  interest  him  When,  therefore,  Professor  Naruse  agitated 

on  visiting  that  institution,  and  gives  a  rather  the  question   of  founding  a  university,   in 

detailed  account  of  its  workings,  in  the  Ber-'  189S,  he  was  promptly  seconded  in  his  ef- 

lin  Woche,  forts  by  a  great  number  of  wealthy  and  in- 
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fluential  mm.     The  following  year  he  had  study,  they  are  summarily  dismi'ssol.    Up  to 

700  subscribers,   among   them  being   Mar-  the  present  there  are  three  different  throe- 

quis  Ito,  Count  Okuma,  Kobuta,  the  present  year    courses, — namely,    domestic    economy, 

Minister  of  Education,  besides  some  noted  Japanese  literature,  and  English  literature; 

financiers;  so  that  it  was  made  possible  to  courses  are   to  be  established   also  in  peda- 

erect  a  portion  of  the  buildings  in  igoo,  on  gogics,  music,  art,  and  science.     There  arc 

a  marvelously  beautiful  site  in  the  suburbs  a    number    of    optional    studies,— Japanese, 

of  Tokio,   starting   with    an    attendance   of  Chinese,  and  English  literature,  philosophy, 

300  university  students  and  500  pupils  in  the  music,  painting,  etc 

girls'  high  school  attached  to  the  university.  The  university  exhibits  on  the  greatest 
The  Empress  evinced  her  interest  in  the  scale  ft  combination  of  a  girls'  boarding- 
new  institution  by  a  considerable  gift  of  school  and  school  of  domestic  economy,  since 
money,  and  it  has  from  the  outset  had  a  over  1000  pupils  are  housed  and  boarded  for 
brilliant  development,  being  mainly  sup-  the  ludicrously  small  gum  of  $3.57  a  month, 
poned  by  private  contributions.  It  is  con-  paying,  in  addition,  not  quite  8  dollar  a 
templated  to  enlarge  its  scope  by  the  addi-  month  for  tuition.  To  quote  directly  from 
tion  of  an  elementary  school  and  kindergar-  Captain  von  Fustau's  article: 
ten.  The  objects  aimed  at,  according  to  the  That  special  value  is  attached  ta  the  derdc^ 
statutes,  are:  "To  advance  the  general  cul-  ment  of  character  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 

ture  of  the  students,  in  order  that  they  may  f-;^ron''J''i.P*!?,ttl"*^'".iI-S"i^  of  insttiio 

,      ,  .11  r  ini    1.  ■     1     ■  "ou  and  is  taught  oy  the  director  himself, — 

m  the  future  be  able  to  fulhll  their  duties  as  Japanese  ethics,  he  it  noted,  which  places  womwi 

women,  wives,  and  mothers  upon  the  basis  in  a  much  more  depwident  position  as  regards 

of  modern  conceptions  of  culture,"    To  gain  the  opposite  sex  than  is  occupied  by  her  in  Ger- 

adn,i=s»,  ,he  p.pil,  m.s,  ba  over  »v.„t»,  K«S£  Si.^STch^.^oTlUi'i.'lS 

and  have  successfully  passed  through  the  noi^  principle  has  been  steadily  maintained  that  the 

mal  school.     Their  good  conduct  must  be  pupils  should,  above  all,  remain  daughtert  of 

vouched  for  by  a  reputable  citizen  of  Tokio.  I*""""  eountry.  *e  faithful  guardians  of  its  cns- 

If  their  behavior  gives  rise  to  censure,  or  if  ^pirij  thS'K  a^Sue'^lea^dg'S  ^fJ- 

they  are  unequal  to  following  the  counec  of  vtrsity  U  lined  with  msgnifictDt  duoty  treea. 
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whose  superb,  rich  blossom  is  the  national  flower  Great  stress,  besides,  is  laid  upon  health  and 
of  Japan.  Besides  a  large  staflF  of  excellent  pro-  bodily  development,  and  to  this  end  the  esthetic 
fessors,  there  are  a  number  of  Japanese  and  four  exercises,  copied  from  America,  take  the  lead- 
English  or  American  woman  instructors.  Cap-  ing  place,  the  young  girls  going  through  all  sorts 
tain  Pustau  was  specially  struck,  on  his  re-  of  gymnastics  with  hoops,  flags,  fans,  clubs, 
pcated  visits,  by  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  con-  etc.,  to  the  accompaniment  of  music.  Dancing, 
centration  of  the  students.  too,  is  practiced,  to  cultivate  grace. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  DUMA. 

T^R.  DILLON,  In  the  Contemporary  Re-  Center  party  broke  dovi^n  because  they  were 

view,  appears  actually  to  rejoice  over  compelled   to  rely  upon   the   Poles  for  sup- 

the  fall  of  the  Duma.     For  the  action  of  M.  port.     They  finally  precipitated  the  decision 

Stolypin  he  has  nothing  but  praise:  to  dissolve  the  Duma  by  their  failure  to  come 

It  was  in  the  best  interests  of  representative  ^.^  ^  prompt  decision  over  the  question  of  the 

.institutions  in  Russia  that  the  Second  Duma  was  deputies.      Dr.    Dillon  s    indictment    against 

dissolved.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  third  ex-  the  Duma  amounts  to  this:  That  it  was  com- 

periment  will  be  successful.    The  Cabinet   has  poggd  of  men  who  did  not  believe  in  it,  and 

done   Its  best  to  bring  about   this   result.     The  i        ^-r     j   -^               •     ^             ^  ^       re    ^ 

Imperial  Manifesto  struck  the  right  note.    The  merely  utilized  it  as  an  instrument  to  effect 

promulgation  by  the  Czar  himself  of  the  new  a   revolution  and  bring  about  the  downfall 

electoral  law  was  another  step  in  the  right  di-  of  the  existing  regime. 

rection.      Whatever    the    outcome    of    the    new  t^      r^-n                              r  ^u                  i     ^* 

measures  may  be,  the  Premier  has  done  his  duty,  ,    ^^'   ^^Y°?.  ^PP''^/^^  7   ^^^  ."T  election 

and  deserved  well  of  the  community.  law,   and   believes   that  the  majority  of  the 

nrk«    ^oo^    «^«;«o*    *.u      cu    c        j       *.•  "^^  Duma  bids  fair  to  be  at  least  capable  of 

1  ne    case    against    the    nfty-nve    deputies  i     •  i  ,•       x      ^u          -         tt      •                x  i 

,.rUr.^^  ^^^1..^-              J          J  J  k     TV/T    o^  1  legislating  for  the  nation.     He  gives  a  useful 

whose  exclusion  was  demanded  by  M,  btoly-  ^               i  ^x.      i               rri         i        i 

^-     „,  ^   „„            J-     1       *                      1?  summary  or  the  changes  effected  under  the 

pin   was  an   exceedingly  strong  one.      rew  r  1       • 

normal  parliaments  would  have  hesitated  un- 
der the  circumstances,  but  the  Duma  was  far  I"    ^"ture   the    number   of   deputies'  will   be 

from  being  a  normal  assembly.     It  was  the  ^"'^"f  ?|l^"  ^^,^^^'  442  instead  of  520;  the  num- 
J  J   ,     J         ,             f  ber  of  cities  with  separate  representation  will  be 
patron  and  defender  of  assassins.  fewer.— five  in  lieu  of  twenty-six ;  the  total  of 
A  large  number  of  the  deputies  were  not  non-Russian  elements  in  Parliament  will  be  con- 
men  of  good-will:  siderably  curtailed,  and  the  loss  will  fall  mainly 
,     ,            .....       .  ,  upon  the  non-Russian  elements  of  the  popula- 

1  hey  had  put  their  faith  in  violent  measures  tion.     Thus  European  Russia  will  send  403  rep- 

and  had  come  to  the  Tavrida  Palace  solely  for  resentatives   to   the    Duma,   and   the   remainder 

the  purpose  of  organizing  a  vast  popular  move-  will  be  delegated  by   the   Kingdom  of  Poland, 

ment,  into  which  the  troops  were  to  be  drawn,  the   Caucasus  and  Asiatic  Russia.     The   Polish 

.aad  of  leading  it  against  the  government  and  Club,  which  contained  forty-six  members  in  the 

the  regime.    Almost  at  the  opening  of  the  Duma  Second  Duma,  will  have  but  ten  in  the  Third, 

•  about  half  its  members  listened  with  satisfaction  and  will,  therefore,  be  unable  to  turn  the  scales 

-  to  the  statement  made  by  their  spokesman  that  now  to  the  Right,  now  to  the  Left.     The  Cau- 

they  had  come  not  for  legislative  work,  not  to  casus  will  also  have  ten  deputies  to  look  after  its 

pacify  the  C9untry,  but  to  revolutionize  it.     And  needs,  but  two  of  them  will   be  chosen  by  the 

'Jhe  declaration  was  loudly  cheered.  Caucasian  Cossacks.     Russia  in  Asia  will   send 

The  action  of   the   Duma  on   the  nation  'fifteen  members  to  the  Duma,  but  seven  of  them 

.^111      I    ^  V            •     •      •  will  be  elected  by  the  Russian  elements  of  the 

was  unmistakable,  but  it  was  irritating,  not  .provinces  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  and  three  by 

^ijarjqMili^tin^  .  Lawlessness  spread,  murder-  the  Cossacks.    Consequently  the  provinces  and 

eVs  were  heroes,  property  was  a  crime,  life  a  districts  which  are  inhabited  by  non-Russians 

gift  to  be  taken  back  if  used  against  the  ter-  f'}^  be  represented  by  twenty-five  deputies  all 

^Z^  •«*«      T^k^  n       *.•»   *•       1  T\             ^  *old,  and  Turkestan  m  particular  will  have  none. 

-rorists.    The  Constitutional  Democrats  were  in    the    five   cities,— St.    Petersburg,    Moscow, 

shrewd,  shifty,  and   resourceful,   a  party  of  KieflF,  Odessa,  and  Riga,— which  retain  a  sep- 

;  tactics,   but   not  of  principles.     They   were  arate  representation,  the  ballot   will  be  direct, 

made  of  soft,  yielding  stuflF,  and  their  pro-  *^^*  ^S'  *^  constituents  will  vote  not  for  dele- 

_                '•'.*'         r^,                     *\  gates  who  are  to  choose  the  deputies,  but  for 

gramme   was   a  mirage.      They  were   alto-  deputies.    Everywhere  else  the  voting  will   be 

.gether.  out  of  place   in   an   assembly  where  indirect,  as  heretofore.    Again,  the  peasants  will 

the  majority  of  the  deputies  were  in  grim  no  longer  obtain  a  lion*s  share  of  representation 

'earnest  trying  to  pull  down  the  whole  politi-  *".„%^*'".'*a^  districts.  The  other  landowners 
I   ^^1    \,^^-^i    XL  •         T^u  •     -.       ^'  s,i   -^  W"»  inherit  all  the  power  which  the  peasantry 

-cal   and    social    fabric.      Their  negotiattons  heretofore  wielded  over  and  above  its  own  fair 

with  the  government  for  the  formation  of  a  share. 
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THE  UNIONIZING  OF  GERMANY'S  POORLY  PAID 

PROFESSIONAL  MEN. 

TT  has  90  often  been  asserted  that  a  class!-  many  receive  less  than  $500  a  year,  25  per 

cal  education  is  a  mere  waste  of  time,  centum  from  $500  to  $750,  and  only  IS  per 

and   that  a  scientific  training  is  the   only  centum  more  than  $750.    But  in  order  "  to 

guaranty  of  both  success  and  wealth,  that  obtain  this  trifling  wage  a  young  man  costs 

the  acute  observer  is  amazed  when  he  con-  his  parents  from  $1000  to  $4000." 
siders  the  position  of  technically  educated  "^  stupendous  overcrowding." 

men  in  Germany.    In  a  country  where  tech-       ~,      c      ir    .      -^  •  •  1         i_ 

nical  training  has  been  developed  to  an  ex-  ..  ^he  Frankfurter  Zettune  considers  that 
tent  unknown  in  other  civilized  states,  he      conditions  are  absolutely  chaotic  and  as  a 

wM  find  that  the  scientific  education  has  not  \^^\  "{  ^\  'ncreasc  m  the  number  of  our 

meant  prosperity  for  the  university  graduate,  'echn'cal  schools    without  any  adequate  m- 

The  position  of  the  German  physicians  has  "stigatioq  of  the  needs  of  the  profeMions, 

been  Rowing  increasingly  serious  from  an  fe"  '^  *  stupendous  overcrowding  of  the 

econpSc  St^dpoint,  and  during  the  'past  '•'««'^«^*  deparmients."  • 

year  more   or   jbesa   concern   ha$   been    felt  ^C.9nsequ.ently,  \x\  the  ?p5,e  qf  an  offer  in^tte 

It  tli«  araMf^  cifiiatinn  in  nth^r  criVnfifir  Af^  Rhemland  o£  a  pla/oc  With  $45  a  month  salary 

at  tixe  grave  Situation  m  otner  scientiitc  dc-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  applicants,  and  a  place  with  $50 

partments.  ^  Indeed,  it  is  stated  with  no  small  brought  700  letters.    Further,  in  the  best  of  our 

amount  of  justice  that  the  physidst,  the  elec-  techhical     papers,    as    the    Elektrotechnischm 

trical  engineer,  the  chemist,  is  in  a  position  Zeitschrift    and    the    Zeitschrift    des    Vereins 

far  inferior  to  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  fe^^f^f  L'^oraSTo^s^^^^^^^ 

ironworker,  and  the  discontent  is  so  general  cations  which  in  many  instances  are  heartrend- 

that  a  strong  movement  toward  unionizing  ing.    It  is  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  "$25  to 

technical  forces  is  on  foot.    In  a  recent  issue  be  paid  for  a  position,"  or  of  $40  to  $50  for  the 

of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  we  find  a  long  ^f'L^jJlS'.Toll^^  .^^It!"  ^''"'  ^  ^l"'"  ^""^  '° 

J.         .         r' I  ui  per  centum  of  salary  to  the  person  who  procures 

discussion  ot  the  problem.  a  position  for  a  constructor  with  twelve  years' 

This  careful  journal  says  that  "  the  golden  experience,"  and  so  forth.    In  the  Essener  An- 

Stream  which  has  flowed  from  the  industrial  «^^g^r  we  saw  a  short  time  ago  this  advertise- 

lifc  of  Germany  has  benefited  only  a  thin  "|^"t :    '  Engineer,    forty-three   years    old,    for 

^    ,  -^  ,     .  L-i     ^1.  u  nmeteen  years  active  as  chief  and  sub-chief  engi- 

strata  of  the  population,  while  the  men  who  ^eer,  office  and  outdoor  work,  desires  at  once 

have  created  that  life,  the  graduates  of  our  employment  in  any  place,  even  as  foreman  or 

colleges  and  universities,  have  not  been  bene-  laborer.'*    And  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  in- 

fited  at  all.''    It  also  draws  attention  to  the  ^efimtely  similar  evidences  of  the  deplorable  con- 

,    ^  ,  ^1  z:^     •      ^u  clition  of  the  German  technical  professions. 

contrast  between  the  actual  pronts  in  the 

technical  trades  and  the  salaries  received  by       The  condition  which  the  German  writer 

the  men  managing  the  factories,  a  contrast  describes  is  no  ordinary  one,  and  these  ad- 

80  glaring  •  vertisements  have  in  general  no  relation  to 

that  it  led  to  the  formation  two  years  ago  of  the  the  "  want  ads  "  which  appear  in  American 

Bund     der     Technisch-industnellen     Beamten.  papers  offering  rewards  for  positions.     As 

This  society  has  brought  to  light  much  which  ^j^e  same  writer  says,  "we  have  here  a  seri- 

seems  incredible.    For  example,  we  hear  of  Aen      ,_ ^  4.^  r>       \.^  -^j     ^—      •        ^1. 

with  diplomas  from  our  best  universities  receiv-  o"»  menace  to  Crerman  industry,  since  there 

ing  87  cents  a  day,  even  less,  and  the  increase  in  are  at  least  300,000  to  400,000  men  with 

wage  is  so  small  that  in  the  great  majority  of  superb  technical   training  who  are   threat- 

osM  the  sum  of  $50  a  month  would  not  be  gngj  ^j^^  ^  mere  hand-to-mouth  existence, 
reached  for  more  than  ten  years.    Moreover,  the 

men  must  frequently  obligate  themselves  to  re-       Indeed,  ordinary  mechanics  have  more  than 

lease  to  their  employers  any  invention  they  may  once  declared  that  they  would  not  change  places 

make,  together  with  all  claim  for  royalty,  while  with  the  engineers  and  physicists  who  have  made 

practically  all  chance  for  improving  their  posi-  German  technical  skill  famous  the  world  over, 

tion  is  stifled  by  conditions  in  the  service  con-  And  the  wisdom  of  this  view  will  at  once  appear 

tract  Which  are  repulsive  even  to  the  morally  if  we  cite  the  instance  of  only  one  Berlin  factory 

obtuse.    And  not  onlv  are  they  repulsive,  but  which  was  forced  to  raise  the  wac?es  of  its  lock- 

thcy  ignore  all  individual  rights, — witness  one  smiths  twice  the  past  year.    During  the  discus* 

of  the  largest  Berlin  factories  where  the  amount  sion  with  his^  men  the  director  referred  to  the 

of  salary  is  a  "trade  secret/'  the  divulging  of  salaries  of  his  college-bred  assistants,  and  re- 

which  may  mean  instant  dismissal.  marked  that  if  the  wages  of  the  workmen  con- 

t^*         •-.^-     ^'     ^     ^i.  ^  n^  A tinued  to  increase  it  would  soon  be  possible  to 

This  writer  estimates  that  60  per  centum  ^i^tain  two  universttv  m^  for  one  locksmith. 

of  the  college-bred  technical  men  m  Gcr-  To  this  the  mecham'cs  replied,  with  evident  scorn, 
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"these  people  are 'foolish  to  accept  their  present  from  November  to  Palm  Sunday.     The  rest 

salaries/'    Therefore,  we  find  the  question  fi^  of  the  time  the  personnel  must  live  as  best 

posed:   Shall  technical  skill  be  unionized:     An  .  rj^y        r        ^u       i  •     ^i. 

answer  to  this  question  seems  only  possible  in  ^^  ^^'    1  herefore  the  places  m  the  summer- 

the  affirmative,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  resort  orchestras  are  eagerly  sought.     A  posi- 

technical  men  but  also  to  that  vast  army  of  em-  tion   at  one  of    the  great   resorts,   however, 

ployees,  bookkeepers,  cashiers    clerks,  who  are  merely  assures  the  musician  a  bare  living,  ob- 

to-day    utterly   defenceless   before   the   exploita-  ^  -     i      ^  ^  j-^  riui 

tion  of  their  superiors.  tamed   at   great   expenditure  of   labor.      In 

The  German  Musician  as  a  Wage-Earner,  many  instances  the  men  must  play  three  times 

.  .  daily  m  wmd  and  ram,  and  even  when  there 
A  recent  article  in  the  boziale  Fraxis  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  performances  the  work  is 
(Berhn)  discusses^wage  and  salary  condi-  rigorous  to  a  degree.  Moreover,  in  the  great 
tions  among  the  German  musicians.  The  resorts,  Homburg,  Kreuznach,  Kissingen, 
writer  refers  to  the  *  desperate  position  of  the  ^^xt  salary  is  only  from  $27.50  to  $40  a 
majority  of  German  musicians  that  has  been  ^^^^^x,  and  in  the  smaller.  Bad  Reinerz,  Sal- 
given  wide  discussion  recently  in  the  columns  ^^ngen,  Landeck,  the  wage  is  from  $17.50 
of  the  press.  1  he  musicians  themselves,  to  $27:50  a  month.  In  connection  with  these 
through  their  organization,  the  Allgerneine  statements  it  should  be  said  that  the  musician 
Deutsche  Musikverein/ hzvt  also  tried  to  has  little  or  no  time  to  earn  additional  money, 
remedy  the  situation  by  petitions  and  appeals  At  best  only  violinists  and  'cellists  can  .earn 
to  the  public  and  government.  But  so  far  a  little  extra,  but  these  men  are  usually 
these  efforts  have  not  been  fruitful.  In  order  ^obliged  to  hold  themselves  always  at  the  dis- 
to  appreciate,  however,  the  importance  of  position  of  the  leader.  Thus  they  are  in  no 
the  question  attention  is  called  to  two  recent  gense  masters  of  even  a  small  portion  of  their 
books  which  *'  should  be  read  by  every  one  j^y^ 
interested  in  German  music."  The  first  of 
these     books     is     ''Die    Soziale    Lage     der       These   pitiful   salaries   are  arrayed  against  a 

deutschen  Orchestermnsikerr  by  Paul  Mar-  '^^^^.^T^^^^^f^^Tt-^'l 

sop   (bhuster  and  Loeflier,  Berlin),  and  the  vastly   greater   than   that    which    was    required 

other  is  entitled  "  Die  Lage  der  Orchester-  thirty  years  ago.     Mere  waltzes  and  marches  are 

musiker  in  Deutschland/'  by   Dr.   Heinrich  no    longer    sufficient.    There    must    be    grand 

Waltz  (G.  Braunschen    Karlsruhe) .  °P-  -^  synjphor^y  concert.  _^Dr.^  Wa.tz^  says 

According    to    Dr.    Waltz,    the    situation  spent  in  public  every  week  by  the  average  Ger- 

may   be   summed   up    in    the  statement   that  man   musician,   and   this   does   not   include   the 

with  few  exceptions  "  the  position  to-day  of  many  hours  spent  in  practice  and  rehearsals. 

the  orchestra  musician  in  Germany  is  a  pre-        ^^i  •  •         i  ^\.    \.'  x.       1  •  •  ,.« 

.     _;;         „  -^  *^  1  he  position  of  the  higher-class  musicians 

^^™^^  °"^'    .  1-        1  1  IS  desperate  enough,  but  it  appears  favorable 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  members  ^,^^^  compared  to  that  of  the  men  in  the 

of   the   great  orchestras,    although   even   in  njusic.halls,  beer-gardens,  and  similar  places, 

these  cases  only  the  first  positions  are  well  ^^^^^  musicians  belong  to  no  orchestra,  and 

paid.     The    two    leaders    at    the    Impend  ^^        j       ^.^^^  ^^^  „,here  they  can.  .  But 

Prussian   Opera   House   receive  $I500   and  ^^       naturally  sufiferfrom  the  irregularity 

$1250  a  year,  but  tnis  is  an  unusually  high  ^^  ^j,^;^.  ^,^^^  ^„j  ^j^      ^^^  also  compelled  to    . 

wage;  and  m  the  larger  court  and  city  thea-  ^^^       ^^^       j^^   ^j,^^  j^^  ^jp^^^j.      j^ 

ters  the  pay  of  the  orchestra  musicians  is  f  ^^i     happens,  as  the  Fachzeitung.  fur 

notoriously  insufficient.     The  Soziale  Praxis  zivilmusiker.  reports,    that   these   men   play 

^^y^'  for    six     or     eight     hours    at    a    ball    or 

The  tables  which  Waltz  publishes  show  how  other    entertainment    for    $i    or    75    cents; 

filled  with  care  and  denial  is  the  existence  of  ^„j    j^    apoears    from    a    canvas    made    by      . 
these  artists,  aid  how  little  their  material  life  is  .     /*  .  ■     .         ^1    ^    •      t>     i*      ^c 

fitted  to  strengthen  them  for  the  great  bodily  a    musical    organization    that    m    Berlin  ^  26 

and  mental  exertions  which  they  are  compelled  per     cent,     of     the     mdependcnt     musicians 

to   make.     Musicians   who    have    to    fulfill    the  do     not    earn     $12.50     a    month,     and     44 
highest  artistic  demands^for  example,  the  mem-  ^^^^^     do     not    receive    $15.      Ih     tTie 

bers  of  the  Hamburg  Stadttheatre  orchestra,—  '^      t*         u    *  u*  u     u         lu  /:'*     :..k 

receive   only  $350  a   year,   and  in   the  smaller  small  orchestras  whicfr  share  the  profits. the 

towns,     as     Rostock,     Wurzburg,     Nuremburg.  pay    is    little    better.      In    Heiddberg,    for 

which  must  have   their   Wagner  performances,  example,  the  members  of  a  **  mutual  "  orches- 

the  pay  is  from  $20  to  $25  a -month.  ^^a  received  $225  annually,  and  in  Gera'th'c 

The  season  in  the  larger  theaters  is  about  receipts  were,  for  a  stated  period,  only  $50 

nine  months,  but  in  the  smaller  it.  is  only  to  $75  a  head.. 
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RAILWAYS  OF  THE  UPPER  CONGO. 

j^ISTRESSING  reports  have  reached  us  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  river  navigation  caused 
more  frequently  than  any  constructive  by  cataracts,  through  the  construction  of 
tidings  anent  Belgium's  exploitation  of  tne  short  railroad  lines.  One  line  to  turn  the 
Congo.  Because  of  this  fact  we  are  glad  to  cataracts  at  Stanley  Falls  is  completed  and 
record  a  friendly  tribute  to  the  enterprise  and  in  working  order;  and  a  second,  to  turn  the 
achievement  of  the  Belgians  in  that  region,  cataracts  of  Hell's  Gate  and  Sendwe,  is  pro- 
Mr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  writing  on  rail-  gressing  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
road  construction  in  the  Congo  under  the  "  The  starting  point  of  these  railways  is 
Leopold  regime,  in  the  Engineering  Maga-  Stanleyville,  a  picturesque  and  growing  town 
zine  for  July,  says  the  story  is  really  a  ro-  on  the  left  bank  of  the  main  Congo  River, 
mance  that  would  fill  a  volume.  "It  seems  situated  at  an  altitude  of  about  1400  feet 
to  be  forgotten,"  says  he,  "  by  some  of  our  above  sea  level.  The  first  half  of  the  line 
latter-day  critics^  th^t  the  Borlin  act,  which  rises  steadily  and  slowly  to  a  maximum  alti- 
is  so  often  invoked  by  per^ns  who  hjavjc  evi-  tude  of  1759  feet.  The  sejcqnd  half  is  an 
4(sntly  never  read  it  in  its  entirety,  laid  down  equally  gradual  desccAt  to  PpnthierviUc, 
in  one  of  thiB  sections  of  its  first  article  th^t  whkh  is  le^Js  ttoq  1550  fcie,t  above  siea  levej. 
thjC  construction  of  railways  wa§  to  be  un-  Except  for  this  very  small  asjcent  and  d,esceat 
dertaken  chiefly  with  the  view  of  abpllshing  the  construotiojni  of  the  railway  presented  no 
human  portage.  Althpugh  twenty-two  years  features  ojf  great  diflkulty.  As,  however, 
have /elapsed  since  the  signature  of  that  act  the  track  passes  through  a  dense  forest,  it 
by  fourteen  powers,  not  one  of  the  five  hold-  was  not  easy  to  determine  which  was  the 
ing  territory  therein  has  constructed  a  single  best  line  to  follow.  The  clearing  of  the  for- 
mile  of  railway  in  the  Congo  basin,  except  est  has  been  accomplished  only  for  a  very 
the  Congo  State."  This  speaks  well  for  few  yards  on  each  side  of  the  rails.  Cer- 
Leopold's  rule.  tainly  the  most  serious  part  of  the  work  was 

Water  communication  was  first  attempted,  the  cutting  of  the  track  through  the  wood 
In  December,  1881,  the  first  of  the  Congo  and  undergrowth,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government's  steamers  was  launched  on  timber  could  not  be  burnt  on  the  spot,  but 
Stanley  Pool.  It  was  only  five  tons.  Dur-  had  to  be  carried  into  the  open.  A  further 
ing  the  subsequent  twenty-five  years  a  regular  cause  of  difficulty  was  the  eradication  of  the 
fleet  of  steamers  was  added,  of  over  500  tons  roots  and  undergrowth,  while  numerous 
each.  In  March,  1887,  King  Leopold  watercourses  required  either  extensive  drain- 
granted  a  concession  for  the  construction  of  ing  and  the  construction  of  culverts,  or,  at 
a  railroad  from  Matadi,  the  ocean  port  of  certain  points,  the  building  of  bridges.  How- 
the  Lower  Congo,  to  Leopoldville,  the  river  ever,  none  of  these  last  named  was  of  any 
port  on  Stanley  Pool.  In  1898,  it  became  important  dimensions.  Out  of  the  twenty 
available  for  traffic,  and  human  portage  has  constructed  only  ten  exceeded  fifty  yards  in 
ceased  to  be  known  throughout  the  whole  of  length." 

the  Cataracts  Province  since  its  construction.  Labor  had  to  be  organized,  for  it  was  eh- 

Evils  resulting  from  the  employment, — some-  tirely  local.     Over  every  i(X)  laborers  was 

times  forced, — of  natives  in  this  work,  Mr.  a  European  foreman.    On  this  phase  of  the 

Boulger  says,  were  inevitable,  and  the  price  problem  the  writer  cites  Mr.  William  Edgar 

that  had  to  be  paid  for  a  great  and  hisfhly  Geil's    views,     from    which    we    extract: 

beneficent  result.    Continuing,  he  says:  "  No  "  While  in  construction  of  the  chemin  de  fer 

government  could  have  shown  more  clearly  du  Congo  certainly  hundreds  have  lost  their 

than  the  Congo  State  that  it  realized  that  lives,  and  I  have  no  doubt  thousands,  yet  in 

portage  was  a  system  to  be  'superseded  by  the  long  run  it  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value 

something  better  in  the  Upper  Congo  region  in  saving  human  life.    It  is  also  a  great  sav- 

as  quickly  and  as  effectively  as  had  been  done  ing  of  human  health.    The  old  caravan  route 

in  die  Lower  Congo."  was  flanked  with  the  graves  of  carriers  and 

In  1898,  the  year  of  the  official  opening  of  of  whites  who  fell  by  the  way,  and  diseases 

the  line  to  Stanley  Pool,  the  question  entered  were  developed  by  the  journey.    Now  many 

upon  its  third  stagre.    Orders  were  issued  for  sufiFerings  are  avoided.     Before  the  railway 

the  survey  of  a  railroad  from  Stanleyville  to  was  opened  the  journey  took  twenty  days,  at 

the  Nile.     In  January,  1902,  a  concession  a  cost  of  £50.    There  is  now  a  great  saving 

was  granted  to  a  company  formed  specially  of  time,  and  the  trip  costs  only  £2.    This 
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is  a  prodigious  saving,  and  with  regard  to  and  water  is  being  opened  up  for  a  distance 

the  Great  Lakes  Railway  it  is  not  only  a  of   not   less   than   860   miles   above   Stanley 

great  material  help,  but  also  furnishes  a  new  Falls,  and  already  300  miles  of  it  is  open  to 

idea  to  the  whole  native  mind,— not  simply  traffic." 

to  those  living  in  proximity  to  the  line,  but        He  thus  concludes:    "What  the  Belgians 

to  millions  of  natives  that  have  heard  rumors  have  accomplished  with  regard  to  the  Congo 

of  this  strange  mode  of  transportation.     .     .  is  that  they  have  supplemented  the  defects  of 

With  regard  to  the  work,  2300  native  work-  nature  and  vanquished  the  obstacles  that  ren- 

men   are    employed   and    but    thirty   whites,  dered  navigation  on  the  great  river  of  dubi- 

.     .     .     I    carefully   scrutinized    the    native  ous  value.      By  the   railway   in   the   Lower 

employees,   and   found   them  strong,   robust,  Congo    they    placed     the     upper     river    in 

and  jolly.     .     .     Indeed,  they  impressed  me  direct   communication    with    the    ocean    and 

as  being  prosperous  and  well  satisfied  with  thereby  with  the  outer  world.     By  the  two 

their  employers,  their  employment,  and  their  railways  that  I  have  described  in  this  paper 

wages."  they  have  evaded  and  turned  the  obstacles 

The   line   from   Stanleyville   to   Ponthier-  which  were  assumed  to  render  the  river  use- 

ville, — a  distance  of  eighty  miles, — begun  in  less    as    a    waterway    above    Stanley    Falls. 

Januar)^,    1903,    was   completed    in    March,  They  have  thus  insured  the  prolongation  of 

1906.     On  a  new  line  from  Kindu  there  are  the  magnificent  water  route  which  traverses 

at  work  5000  men,  and  thirty  kilometers  out  their  territory  in  its  first  portion  from  west 

of  320  are  completed.     It  will  be  finished  by  to  east,  and  in  its  second  from  north  to  south. 

1909.      The    navigable   channel    from    Pon-  It  is  this  that  constitutes -the  real  source  of 

thierville    to    Kindu    has    been    greatly    im-  the   present   prosperity   and    the   future  and 

proved  in  addition.     "A  new  route  by  land  much  increasing  prosperity  of  their  colony." 


INDUSTRIAL   LEGISLATION  AND  ITS  COST. 

T  EGISLATIVE  interference  in  labor  af-  £100  was    los.     With   iron  and  steel,   £1 

fairs,  viewed  from  the  angle  of  the  hu-  compensation  per  £100  has  been  paid.   Under 

manization    of    industry,    is    an    inestimable  a    new    law,    operative    on    July    i,    these 

boon,  but  when  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  produc-  rates  are  all  doubled.    Statistics  proving  that 

tion,  and  thus  increases  the  toiler*s  burdens,  mining,  manufacturing,  railroad  and  seafar- 

it  is  something  of  a  handicap.    At  present  in  ing  work  is  nine  times  more  dangerous  than 

England  and  in  the  United  States  there  is  an  textile-working    alone,    the    writer    assumes 

unusual  amount  of  activity  in  framing  indus-  that  this  new  act  may  impose  a  tax  of  £5  8s. 

trial  legislation,  and  to  show  that  improve-  per  £100  of  wages  paid  on  British  industry 

ments  have  been  effected  far  more  by  the  de-  in  general. 

velopment  and  application  of  scientific  work-       This  will  not  fall  on  capital  alone.   Much 

ing  methods  than  by  legislative  enactments  in-  will   fall   inevitably  on  labor,  supposedly  a 

tended  to  be  ameliorating  is  the  task  which  gainer  by  this  legislation.    Further  economies 

Mr.  T.  Good  sets  himself  in  Gassier  s  Mag-  will  be  attempted,  elderly  and  delicate  men 

azin e  ior  ]u\y.  In  general,  the  benefits  secured  will  not  be  retained,  and  young  and  strong 

by  legislation  cost  more  than  they  are  worth,  ones  will  be  speeded  up.     There  are  other 

and  the  latter  is  not  the  most  effective  means  ways  of  benefiting  labor  than  by  means  of 

to  improve  the  condition  of  the  operatives,  legislation.       Much   mining   legislation    has 

Confined  to  his  experience  in  Great  Brit-  been  secured,  and  mining  is  now  as  safe  as 

ain,  there  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  relevancy  human  foresight  and  present  knowledge  per- 

to  American  conditions  to  make  his  paper  one  mit.     But  much  of  the  general  improvement 

of  interest  to  our  readers.     Taking  up  the  is  not  due  to  legislative  interference  at  all, 

new  Workmen's  Compensation  act^  imposing  but  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  growth  of 

liability  on  employers,  he  says  that  when  the  science,  and  the  natural  development  of  hu- 

act  of  1897  ^vas  passed  insurance  companies  manitarian  ideas, — to  voluntary  effort  quite 

charged  only  is.  6d.  per  £  loo  of  wages  as  a  as  much  as  to  compulsory  regulation.    "  The 

premium  in  tlie  case  of  risk  on  textile  opera-  moral,  social,  and  educational  conditions  of 

tives.     In  1905  this  had  risen  to  6s.     With  our  miners  have  been  materially  improved; 

railroads,  cost  of  compensation  in  1905  per  and  this  improvement  in  the  individual,  this 
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improvement  in  humanity,  due  to  the  influ-  State  regulation  within  a  period  of  about 

ences  of  a  progressive  civilization,  is  reflected  half  a  century  has  added  2s.  per  ton  to  the 

not  only  in  improved  technical  knowledge,  cost  of  coal  getting,  thus  increasing  the  cost 

but  in  increased  thought  and  care;  and  in-  of    production.      This   means    £24,ooo,CXX) 

creased  knowledge  and  caution  bring  a  huge  a  year,  and  with  £37,000,000  threatened, 

increase  in  safety.     Partly  through  legisla-  in    addition,    for    workmen's   compensation, 

tion,   but   chiefly,   we   believe,  ^through   im-  the   writer   thinks   it    is    time    to    halt    the 

proved   knowledge,   there  has  been  a  large  movement  for  restrictive  legislation  and  to 

measure  of  progress  in  lessening  personal  risk  adopt  a  new  policy  in  industrial  affairs,  to 

and  injury  during  the  last  fifty  years."    Fa-  settle   the  differences  of  capital   and   labor 

talities  dropped  from  one  in  every  250,  be-  without  state  interference.     The  latter  is  a 

tween  1845  and  1855,  to  one  in  every  770,  tax  on  production  and  a  commercial  handi- 

between  1896  and  1906.  cap. 


A  PLEA  FOR  AN  UNRE  FORMED  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


•HE  .c?ffQr.ts  now  heing  made  by  Premier   placing  the  peers  under  the  aut;o,crja,cy  pf  %\\t 
Cdmpb.eH-Ban.n^rmaq  to  discipline  the   Cppi.mojns,    At  th.e  sfLvxe  timp,  Lord  de  droke 


allejgied  jrjefractory  English  House  of  Lords  admits  that  reform  is  necessary. 

by  bringing  it  within  the  jurisdiction  and  r^y^^  ^g^^  ^f  ^y^^              ^^  ^^^  ^  l,jll  j„ 

under  the  subjection  of  the  Comnions  has  j^e  writer's  opinion,  is  thus  stated: 

aroused  the  keenest  mterest  throughout  the  t      /r  ^  .i.           i^     r  xi.           •        r  t     j 

TTvjCx^          jp       u  XT'                        ^  '  m  effect  the  result  of  the  passing  of  Lqrd 

United  btates  and  m  all  European  countries.  Newton's  bill  would  be  to  pull  to  pieces  an  in- 

Many  nations,  including  our  own,  have  trou-  tegral  portion  of  a  very  ancient  fabric  gradually 

ble  with  their  "  upper  house  "  at  intervals,  knitted  together  through  the  ages,  strong  enough 

hence  all  are  anxious  to  learn  just  what  can  ^V^T^  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries,  yet  prob- 

J     -11  L    J        u     u    17     T  i_  •    xL         ^x  ably  from  its  very  nature  peculiarly  sensitive  to 

and  will  be  done  by  the  English  in  the  matter  ^ny    attempt    at    alteration    or    reconstruction, 

of  controlling  the  actions  of  their  hereditary  ...    For  this  measure  does  not  merely  aim 

legislators.  at  the  reduction  of  the  hereditary  element  upon 

Naturally  enough,  the  English  newspapers  ^^^^^5'  ^""T^^*/  inception,  the  House,  of  Lords 

J         •  J •    1     L                   J    xu  •         1  has  depended  for  its  composition;  it  is  at  once 

and  periodicals  have  opened  their  columns  perfectly  plain  that  if  it  becomes  law  heredity 

wide  for  discussion  of  this  topic,  not  by  any  pure  and  simple  will  no  longer  entitle  the  holder 

means  a  new  one,  but  always  interesting  and,  oi  a  peerage  to  a  seat  in  the  House  unless  he 

as  a  rule,  timely.    Premier  Gladstone,  when  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^}^^^  of  election,  or  is  invested  with 

J           ;       ^  -^       •/     T    1      J         r  one   of   certain  qualifications   set   forth   m   the 

endeavoring  to  pacify  Ireland,  a  few  years  schedule  of  the  bill;  so  that  by  abolishing  forth- 

ago,  complained,  early  and  after,  of  the  Lords  with  the  claim  of  any  peer  to  be  summoned  to 

and  their  evident  antagonism.     He,  figura-  the  House  solely  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is 

tively,  held  a  "  bi^r  stick  "  over  the  opposition  f^^**?'^?,^  ^^"^^ht  and  a  privilege  conferred  on 
•^^  J  ^11  1  1  J.  .  him  by  the  Crown,  what  has  been  called  a  modi- 
peers  and  eventually  created  some  additions  to  fication  of  the  hereditary  principle  really  amounts 
the  peerage  from  his  own  party  to  help  along,  to  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  basis  and  con- 
In  the  current  National  Review,  Lord  stitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Willoughby  de  Broke  gives  his  views  on  this  The  defects  of  the  House  of  Lords  that 
subject  in  the  form  of  "  A  Plea  for  an  Un-  the  Rosebery  committee  is  considering,  on 
reformed  House  of  Lords."  He  takes  for  his  suggestion,  are  ( i )  the  unduly  large  number 
theme,  principally,  Lord  Newton's  bill  to  of  peers;  (2)  scanty  attendance  at  sessions 
reform  the  Lords.  The  outcome  of  the  bill's  of  their  House;  (3)  the  hereditary  basis  of 
introduction  was  the  reference  of  all  schemes  the  House;  (4)  the  absence  of  representa- 
of  reform  to  a  representative  committee  of  tives  of  the  important  classes,  and  (5)  the 
the  Lords,  with  Lord  Rosebery  as  chairman,  undue  preponderance  of  the  Conservative 
The  writer  assumes  a  defensive  attitude  element.  Lord  de  Broke,  in  his  plea,  con- 
and  consistently  maintains  it  in  a  respectful  siders  each  of  these  defects  in  turn,  and  makes 
way.    Referring  to  the  ministerial  resolution  a  clear  presentation. 

inspired  by  the  Premier  he  says  this  resolu-  The  alleged  defects  of  ultra-conserva- 
tion, however  innocent  in  appearance,  aims  tism,  in  the  eyes  of  the  party  in  power  a 
at  completely  subverting  the  present  relation-  misdemeanor  almost  amounting  to  a  crime, 
ship  between  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  by  this  writer  refers  to  in  this  fashion: 
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Even  if  it  were  desirable  that  the  upper  house  termined  upon  was  not  to  allow  anything  to  im- 
should  l)c  a  kind  of  reflex  of  the  lower,  it  is  very  pair  the  teaching  of  religion  in  elementary 
doubtful  if  machinery  to  secure  this  object  could  schools.  In  handling  the  bill  this  was  the  chief 
be  invented.  Conservatism  seems  to  be  the  in-  principle  the  peers  kept  in  view.  No  better  ex- 
separable  attribute  of  a  second  chamber,  and  a  ample  than  the  passing  by  the  House  of  Lords 
House  of  Lords  containing  a  strong  Radical  of  the  Trade  Disputes  bill  can  be  found  of  its 
proportion,  or  possibly  a  Radical  majority,  willingness  to  give  effect  to  what  is  conceived  to 
would  be  a  pure  contradiction  in  terms.  The  be  the  clearly  expressed  wish  of  the  vast  ma- 
idea  of  having  political  parties  more  evenly  bal-  jority  of  the  electors,  even  though  the  provisions 
anced  sounds  plausible  enough,  but  in  this  event  of  the  bill  were  directly  opposed  to  the  best  tra- 
all  important  divisions  would  be  conducted  on  ditions  that  have  previously  animated  the-  legis- 
party  lines.  lation  of  this  country. 

The  plea  of  Lord  de  Broke  embraces  sev-  The  writer  of  the  "  Plea,"  in  connection 
eral  examples  of  upper  house  lepslation  with  the  view  just  quoted,  further  declares 
deemed  by  him  to  be  instances  of  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Lords  that: 
and  proper  discretion.  Referring::  to  the  Edu-  It  has  hitherto  correctly  gauged  the  tem- 
cation  and  Trade  Disputes  bills,  the  writer  per  of  the  nation,  bowed  to  the  clearly  ex- 
declares  that:  pressed  popular  will,  even  against  its  own 

Not  only  did"  the  House  of  Lords  present  to  natural  inclinations  and  leanings,  and  -on  one 

the  nation  an  edifying  example  of  debating  power  occasion  saved  the  country  from  a  real  calam- 

arid  expert  knowledge  of  the  natu^^  :^       At   the  .present   moiiiem  the  -H'ousc  of 

ness  to.  be:  tifaiHsacted,  but  its  deliberations  wefe  j       ,  ,    ,  f  ,     ,  ,_i    •    .  •  •,  ^. 

invested  throughout  with  the  perception  that  the  ^^''^^  probably  stands  higher  in  thfe  estima- 

one  thing  the  people  of  this  country  were  de-  tion  of  the  English  people  than  ever  before. 


THE  ETHICAL   SIGNIFICANCE   OF  PLAY. 

'  I  ^HAT  a  child  needs  to  play  in  order  to  be  the  other:  **  Let's  play  we  were  sisters"; 
healthy,  to  acquire  control  of  its  mental  and  then  there  was  a  new  atmosphere.  Each 
faculties  to  think  and  to  do,  needs  no  discus-  treated  the  other  in  an  ideal  fashion,  and  their 
sion ;  but  the  place  of  play  in  human  conduct,  relatiohs  were  established  on  an  ideal  basis, 
as  related  to  ethics,  is  a  question  for  determi-  The  lash  of  economic  necessity  has  not  pro- 
nation. Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  in  the  Homi-  duced  the  great  poems  or  statues  of  the 
letic  Revieiv  for  July,  elucidates  this  problem,  world.    Play  is  not  something  less  than  work. 

"  Play  "  may  mean  amusement  or  recrea-  It  is  a  difference  in  attitude.  One  may  play 
tion,  or  "  that  thing  which  children  do  when  when  cooking, — or  one  may  work.  One  is 
adults  suppose  they  are  amusing  themselves."  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal ;  the  other  is  the  yield- 
Play  demands  intense  attention,  for  it  is  a  ing  to  the  compulsions  of  life.  Play  is  part 
development  of  personal  activity, — of  the  of  one's  life  work,  and  when  it  can  be  made 
highest  part  of  the  self.  When  a  baby  drops  the  great  work  it  is  ideal  and  glorious, 
a  spoon  from  a  high  chair  and,  on  regaining  Ethical  conduct  springs  from  self-control, 
it,  repeats  the  process  seventy-nine  times,  it  is  not  from  control  by  others.  This  is  a  pri- 
not  amusing  itself.  It  is  learning  in  a  prag-  mary  reason  why  children  should  play,  and, 
matic  way  something  about  its  own  power  in  in  this  connection,  "  the  boy  without  a  play- 
relation  to  that  object.  It  could  not  be  called  ground  is  father  to  the  man  without  a  job," 
recreation,  for  recreation  follows  labor.  Play  — that  is,  using  "  job  "  in  the  sense  of  a  life 
is  rather  the  pusuit  of  the  ideal  as  it  then  ap-  enthusiasm,  .or  work.  But  there  must  be  a 
pears.  When  a  baby  lies  on  its  back  and  kind  of  "  mutual-consent  control."  in  the 
plays  with  its  toes,  it  is  actuated  by  a  similar  play,  such  as  that  seen  in  "  team  "  play, 
impulse  to  Livingstone  when  he  crossed  which,  the  writer  believes,  is  the  **  highest 
Africa,  Abruzzi  when  he  sought  the  North  t>'pe  of  moral  power, — the  individual  sinking 
Pole,  or  the  violin-maker  who  made  violins  himself  into  the  consciousness  of  the  whole." 
better  than  was  necessary  through  sheer  love  While  not  under  compulsion  the  individual  is 
of  the  undertaking.  They  are  all  in  pursuit  one  of  the  group,  yet  is  at  his  highest  when 
of  an  ideal.  completely  lost  in   the  whole.     When  this 

He  illustrates  this  very  charmingly  by  re-  idea  extends  to  all  society,  the  passionate  de- 
ferring to  an  experience  with  two  little  girls,  votion  of  the  individual  in  seeking  io.  ally 
sisters,  who  were  playing  together.  They  the  self  with  the  "  game  of  the  whole,": — 
did  not  always  ap:ree.     Presently  one  said  to  not  seeking  self-expression,  will  be  realized. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Stump    ^^^  stock  market  witnessed  dur-  increased     There  is  a  simple  philosophy  to 

in  the       \t\z  August  the  sharpest  slump  in  Demand  for   the   monetary   situation   in   these 

Stock  Market,       ^   ,•              e      ^       11                •^-  Capital.                 ^           1     /       t^  •           u-i           u 

quotations  of  standard  securities  great  markets.  It  is  a  philosophy 
since  "the  silent  panic"  of  March  14  last,  which  is  simple,  at  least  to  the  student  of 
It  was  evident  at  that  time  to  far-sighted  political  economy,  but  unfortunately  not  all 
observers  that  there  were  no  substantial  our  statesmen  nor  even  all  our  financial 
grounds  for  another  "  bull  market  "  in  the  writers  are  trained  economists.  The  expla- 
near  future.  Nevertheless,  stocks  had  been  nation  of  high  rates  for  money  all  over  the 
advanced  by  manipulation  and  partial  recov-  world  is  that  the  capital  sought  for  the  cre- 
ery  of  confidence  by  from  15  to  20  points,  ation  of  new  enterprises,  like  railway  exten- 
It  was  found  imposible  to  hold  such  an  ad-  sions,  new  rolling  mills,  new  buildings,  and 
vance,  and  on  Monday,  August  12,  a  sharp  the  opening  up  of  new  countries,  does  not 
break  occurred,  followed  by  further  sharp  equal  the  demand  for  it.  Every  civilized  com- 
plunges  downward  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  munity  to-day  produces  annually  not  only 
and  Friday,  the  i6th.  The  net  result  of  these  all  that  is  needed  for  its  immediate  consump- 
changes  in  some  of  the  stocks  most  largely  tive  wants,  but  a  surplus  over  for  making  ad- 
dealt  in  appears  in  the  following  list :  ditions  to  the  existing  equipment  of  produc- 

High.   Low.  March.  xugM  ^j.^"'     ^^  is  not  money  which  is  lacking,  in 

stock.                         1906.          1907.          1907.  the  sense  of  gold  coin  and  notes.     It  is  a  su- 

ISeksmeUiiii;  :;■.*.:.* .174^*           104V4           90  ficient   supply   of   raw   material,   labor,   and 

Atchison 110^            85%           81%  machinery   to   create   all    these   new  works. 

Bait.  &  Ohio 1251^               90Mj             87%  t»  t            i           •  i                                          i 

Chi..  M.  &  St.  Paul 199^           122^}         ii7v^  Men  who  Wish  to  enter  upon  such  creations 

Inur:-Mcl::  2om:; : : : ; : :  ^^            i^           'Iv^  seek  to  borrow  the  capital  of  others  through 

N.  Y.  Central ir.ey^           invi           99V.  the  form  of  banking  credits.    They  find  that 

Pennsylvania    147Vi             115              114%  .                 ..                  ,^           ,              ,    -    ,      ^^, 

Reading  164               91              85V4  those  credits  are  exhausted  or  reduced.     1  hey 

L'nlon    Pacific 195%                 120V4              120%  ^U              IJC                hi'cr]if»r    W^^     fnr    cnrnLic    rjini'fal 

U.S.  Steel,  com 50V4            31V2           29%  ^"^"  ^"5         nign^r  Dia   tor  surplus  capital 

by  offering  new  securities  cheap.  In  order 
i\iat  Due  ^^^  slump  in  prices  shown  above  to  buy  these  new  securities,  holders  of  old 
to  Local  is  not  due  primarily  to  anything  securities  are  willing  to  sacrifice  them  in 
auaea.  inherent  in  the  stocks.  With  the  some  cases  at  reduced  prices  in  order  to  take 
exception  of  the  traction  stocks,  they  are  all  the  new.  In  other  words,  the  mass  of  securi- 
good  dividend  earners,  and  the  properties  are  ties,  both  old  and  new%  competing  for  a 
in  sound  condition.  The  fall  in  prices  is  due,  market,  is  in  excess  of  the  combined  demand 
primarily  to  the  absorption  of  capital  the  for  securities  at  former  prices.  Hence  the 
world  over.  If  it  w-ere  local  to  the  United  fall  in  their  current  quotations. 
States,  as  some  of  the  critics  of  the  Adminis- 
tration would  have  us  believe,  it  might  be  ^^^  ^^^^  As  to  the  effect  of  present  con- 
attributed  to  local  causes.  In  fact,  however,  Business  Be  ditions  in  the  stock  market  upon 
it  affects  Great  Britain,  where  the  price  of  ^^^  *'  general  business,  they  are  likely 
consols  has  fallen  as  low  as  80^,  or  lower  to  be  felt  more  or  less,  but  probably  not  in 
than  at  any  time  since  1848 ;  it  affects  Berlin,  so  spectacular  a  degree  as  in  the  stock  market. 
where  serious  banking  troubles  have  been  Already  many  railways  have  discontinued  or 
feared;  and  even  affects  Paris,  where  the  curtailed  improvements.  This  means  that 
Bank  of  France  carries  a  stock  of  gold  which  their  demand  for  steel  rails,  ties,  terminal 
makes  the  Paris  market  almost  impregnable,  facilities,  and  new  cars  and  engines  will  he 
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less  than  it  has  been.  Inevitably  those  who  or  credit  unduly  strained.  Secretary  CorteU 
produce  these  articles  will  be  compelled  to  you  seems  to  be  pursuing  a  conservative 
some  extent  to  curtail  their  demand  for  course  toward  the  monej'  market  by  with- 
articles  of  general  consumption.  Such  events  holdinj;  his  aid  until  the  most  critical  season, 
as  the  suspension  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  when  the  crops  have  to  be  moved.  It  matters 
Company  are  significant  of  another  factor  less  ivhether  the  crops  are  large  than  wiiat 
operating  in  the  maritet, — the  inability  of  big  price  is  received  for  them.  If  the  price  is 
industrial  enterprises  to  continue  to  do  busi-  liigh  and  American  production  is  able  to  meet 
ness  on  borrowed  capital.  The  banks  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  foreign  demand, 
husbanding  their  cash  against  emergencies,  then  credits  will  be  created  in  favor  of  this 
and  in  cutting  down  loans  to  the  margin  of  country  which  will  tend  to  relieve  to  some 
safety  upon  securities  Which  have  fallen  in  degree  the  pressure  on  the  market.  There 
value,  will  necessarily  be  compelled  to  limit  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
the  accommodations  they  have  heretofore  eve  of  a  great  panic,  if  prudence  and  con- 
granted  to  certain  manufacturing  enterprises,  servatism  prevail,  but  unusual  caution  should 
flence  come  suspensions  and  receiverships  as  undoubtedly  govern  all  those  who  are  doing 
the  necessary  result  of  the  increasing  strin-  business  with  borrowed  capital, 
gency  in  the  money  market. 

NeHh  Caniina  ^"^  shoft  month  ago  a  stranger 
A  Tint  The  remedy  for  all  of  these  things  ,  ,"7,1  u  >■*"  American  procedure  might 
for  is  simply  to  wait  until  new  capital  •"  a  '■  have  thought  that  the  whole  coun- 
Conservaiita.  ^^yt^yjafeg  from  the  excess  prod-  try  was  on  the  brink  of  a  serious  disruption 
uct  of  going  industries.  In  the  meantime,  on  account  of  the  supposed  difierences  be- 
however,  it  is  important  under  such  con-  tween  the  national  Government  and  that  of 
ditions  that  confidence  should  not  be  impaired  one  of  the  States  on  the  •"ibicct  of  railroad 
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had  become  obscured.  The  striking  opera- 
tors were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
the  press  any  clear  or  definite  statement  of 
their  grievances,  A  union  operator  had  been 
discharged  at  Los  Angeles  and  there  was  a 
dispute  between  the  company  and  his  fellow 
operators  as  to  the  cause  of  his  discharge. 
Demands  for  increase  of  pay  and  reduction 
of  hours  atso  figured  in  the  matter,  and  the 
telegraph  companies  maintained  that  the 
operators  were  trying  to  force  the  adoption  of 
the  closed  shop  throughout  the  country. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  strike  soon 
spread  to  more  than  fifty  iiuportant  cities, 
and  at  those  points  upward  of  4000  operators 
left  their  keys.  Both  the  Western  Union 
and  the  Postal  companies  were  affected. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  business  of  the 
country  was  only  slightly  impeded  by  this  at- 
tempted tie-up.  Both  companies  were  able 
to  fill  a  majority  of  the  strikers'  places  al- 
most immediately.  Competent  hands,  in 
many  cases  trained  in  the  Western  Union's 
schools  for  telegraphers,  were  ready  to  take 
the  abandoned  jobs.  When  the  news  ser- 
vice of  the  metropolitan  dailies  was  tempo- 
rarily crippled,  the  long-distance  telephone 
was  resorted  to.  On  the  v\hole,  the  general 
public  hardly  suffered  any  serious  incon- 
venience. TTie  railroad  telegraph  service, 
manned  by  a  distinct  corps  of  operators,"  was 
undisturbed.  The  strike  at  best  is  a  crude 
and  ill-regulated  means  of  obtaining  indus- 
.  trial  justice;  but  when  the  great  public,  to 
whom  every  body  of  strikers  must  turn  for 
support,  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  strike's 
justification,  there  can  be  nothing  but  ulti- 
mate disaster  in  store  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Strikers  and  their  leaders. 

jf^  William  D.  Haywood,  secretary 
mwvMtf  and  treasurer  of  the  Western  Fed- 
*'^-  .ration  of  miners,  .fter  a  most  rt- 
tnarkable  trial,  was  acquitted  on  July  28  of 
Ulf  charge  of  conspiracy  to  murder  ex-Gov- 
emor  Steunenberg,  of  Idaho.  Whatever  may 
be  alleged  as  to  the  motives  that  lay  back  of 
the  prosecution  of  Haywood  and  his  brother 
.  officials  in  the  miners'  union,  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  trial  itself  was  unfair. 
The  proceedings  were  distinctly  creditable  to 
the  young  State  of  Idaho,  which  newspapers 
in  the  Cast  had  patronizingly  styled  a  frontier 
community.  Indeed,  the  people  of  Idaho, 
wImsc  former  Governor  had  been  assassinated 
in  a  most  cowardly  manner,  behaved  through- 
out the  trial  with  a  restraint  and  moderation 
that  we  should  hope  to  see  imitated,  under 


similar  circumstances,  in  our  older  and  more 
populous  States.  The  prosecution  of  Hay- 
wood practically  rested  upon'  the  testimony  of 
Harry  Orchard,  the  arch -assassin,  whose  self- 
confessed  record  of  murders  had  horrified  the 
world  and  staggered  the  credulity  of  men  to 
whom  ac<iuaintance  with  crime  is  an  incident 
of  the  day's  work.  The  judge's  charge  to 
the  jurj-  made  it  clear  that  the  statutes  of 
Idaho  require  corroborative  evidence  in  con- 
spiracy cases,  and  in  the  Haywood  case  such 
evidence  was  lacking.  Immediately  after 
Haywood's  acquittal  President  Moyer,  of  the 
Western  Federation,  who  had  been  held  on 
the  same  charge,  was  released  on  bail.  The 
trial  of  George  A,  Fettibone  was  set  for 
October  i,  ne.ft, 

j^g         Refcrencewas  made  in  these  pages 

staMard  oil  last  month  to  the  efforts  made 
by  Judge  Landis,  of  Chicago,  to 
obtain  evidence  as  to  the  actual  ownership 
and  wealth  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  before  fixing  the  amount  of  its  fine 
for  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law  in  the  matter  of  taking  railroad  rebates. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  company  had 
been  convicted  on  1462  counts.  The  maxi- 
mum fine  under  the  statutes  is  $20,000  or 
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had  become  obscured.  The  striking  opera- 
tors were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
the  press  any  clear  or  definite  statement  of 
their  grievances,  A  union  operator  had  been 
discharged  at  Los  Angeles  and  there  was  a 
dispute  bet^veen  the  company  and  his  fellow- 
operators  as  to  the  cause  of  his  d  scha  ge 
Demands  for  increase  of  pay  and  edu  on 
of  hours  also  figured  in  the  matte  and  he 
telegraph  companies  maintained  h  he 
operators  were  trying  to  force  the  lop  on  of 
the  closed  shop  throughout  the  n  n  r\ 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  strike  soon 
spread  to  more  than  fifty  important  cities, 
and  at  those  points  upward  of  4000  operators 
left  their  ke>'S.  Both  the  Western  Union 
and  the  Postal  companies  were  affected. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  business  of  the 
country  was  only  slightly  impeded  by  this  at- 
tempted tie-up.  Both  companies  were  able 
to  fill  a  majority  of  the  strikers'  places  al- 
most immediately.  Competent  hands,  in 
many  cases  trained  in  the  Western  Union  s 
schools  for  telegraphers,  were  read)-  tu  take 
the  abandoned  johs.  When  the  news  ser- 
vice of  the  metropolitan  dailies  was  tempo- 
rarily crippled,  the  lons-disiance  telephone 
was  resorted  to.  On  the  whole,  the  general 
public  hardly  suffered  an>-  serious  incon- 
venience. The  railroad  telegraph  service, 
manned  by  a  distinct  corps  of  operators,"  was 
undisturbed.  The  strike  at  best  is  a  crude 
and  ill-regulated  means  of  obtaining  indus- 
.  trial  justice;  but  when  the  great  public,  to 
whtm  every  body  of  strikers  must  turn  for 
support,  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  strike's 
justification,  there  can  be  nothing  but  ulti- 
mat*  disaster  in  store  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  strikers  and  their  leaders. 

ji^  William  D.  Haywood,  secretary 
Hf/ntot  and  treasurer  of  the  Western  Fed- 
Agfittai.  g^gjjg^  pf  miners,  after  a  most  re- 
markable trial,  was  acquitted  on  July  28  of 
thf  charge  of  conspiracy  to  murder  ex-Gov- 
emor  Stcunenberg,  of  Idaho.  Whatever  may 
be  alleged  as  to  the  motives  that  lay  back  of 
tbe  prosecution  of  Ha^'wood  and  his  brother 
.  oSidals  in  the  miners'  union,  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  trial  itself  was  unfair. 
The  proceedings  were  distinctly  creditable  to 
the  young  State  of  Idaho,  which  newspapers 
in  the  East  had  patronizingly  styled  a  frontier 
CDoununity.  Indeed,  the  people  of  Idaho, 
whose  former  Governor  had  been  assassinated 
in  a  most  cowardly  manner,  behaved  through- 
out the  trial  with  a  restraint  and  moderation 
that  we  should  hope  to  see  imitated,  under 


our  older  and  more 
populous  States.  The  prosecution  of  Hay- 
wood practically  rested  upon'  the  testimony  of 
Harry  Orchard,  the  arch-assassin,  whose  self- 
confessed  record  of  murders  had  horrified  the 
world  and  staggered  the  credulity  of  men  to 
whom  acquaintance  with  crime  is  an  Incident 
of  the  day's  work.  The  judge's  charge  to 
the  jurj-  made  it  clear  that  the  statutes  of 
Idaho  rctiuire  corroborative  evidence  In  con- 
spiracy cases,  and  in  the  Haywood  case  such 
evidence  was  lacking.  Immediately  after 
Haywood's  acquittal  President  Moyer,  of  the 
Western  Federation,  who  had  been  held  on 
the  same  charge,  was  released  on  bail.  The 
trial  of  Cieorge  A.  Pettibone  was  set  for 
October  i,  next, 

j^^         Referencewas  made  in  these  pages 

siaaaard  Oil  last  month  to  the  efforts  made 
by  Judge  Landis,  of  Chicago,  to 
obtain  evidence  as  to  the  actual  ownership 
and  wealth  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  before  fixing  the  amount  of  its  fine 
for  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law  in  the  matter  of  taking  railroad  rebates. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  company  had 
been  convicted  on  1462  counts.  The  maxi- 
mum fine  under  the  statutes  is  $20,000  on 
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alists  will  now  demand  a  readjustment  of  caused  these  men  to  combine  to  bring  about  as 

the  native  members  of  the  Philippine  Com-  S^.^.t'Slif  ^  p^^li^/^Thf '^orrnrnt; 

mission,  so  as  to  give  their  party  representa-  .^nd  thereby  to  secure  a  reversal  of  that  policy, 

tion.     A  regrettable  incident  of  the  election  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 

was  the  choice  of  one  Gomez,  a  notorious  evil  doing. 

criminal,   to  represent   the  city  of  Manila.  beSU^'^L^Xr^aTC  ^h'  ?e^ts\lTf 

Political  conditions  in  the  archipelago  seem  policy  is  possible.    If  so,  I  am  sorry,  but  it  will 

to    demand    the    kind    of    investigation    that  not  alter  my  attitude.    Once  for  all,  let  me  say 

Secretary  Taft  will  be  able  to  give  them.  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  for  the  eight- 
een months  of  my  administration  that  remain, 

^j,                  T^  X  »              u          n  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy  we  have 

jujQ         secretary    1  art  s   speech    at   Co-  steadily  pursued,  no  let  up  in  the  effort  to  secure 

Notable      lumbus,  Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  the  honest  observance  of  the  law,  for  I  regard 

Addresses,    ^^g^g^.   jq^  ^.^g  ^^  ^^le  defense  this  contest  as  one  to  determine  who  shall  rule 

^t  «.k      Aj_'   •  4.     4.'     »«     4.4.*4.   J     4.      «^j   ♦u^  this  Government, — the  people  through  their  gov- 

of  the  Administration  s  attitude  toward  the  ^^nmental  agents,  or  a  few  ruthless  and  deter- 

railroads  and    the   great   industrial   corpora-  mined  men  whose  wealth  makes  them  particu- 

tions.     The  Secretary's  analysis  of  the  Rate  larly  formidable,  because  they  hide  behind  the 

law  of  1906  and  its  practical  workings  was  breastworks  of  corporate  organization. 

^11          4.       J          ^           •     •                 •*•  I  wish  there  to  be  no  mistake  on  this  point, 

the  clearest  and  most  convincing  exposition  j^  ^3  j^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^t  ^^  prosecute  criminals, 

of  the  subject  that  has  been  made  in  any  pub-  rich  or  poor.  But  I  desire  no  less  emphatically 
lie  address.  President  Roosevelt,  speaking  to  have  it  understood  that  we  have  undertaken 
on  the  following  day  at  Provincetown,  and  will  undertake  no  action  of  a  vindictive 
Tiyr  ^^ui-l^u  ^  L  type,  and  above  all,  no  action  which  shall  in- 
Mass.,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  ^^^^  'g^eat  or  unmerited  suffering  upon  the  inno- 

the  Pilgrim  monument,  made  clear  the  pur-  cent   stockholders   and   upon   the   public   as   a 

pose  and  motive  of  his  administration  in  tak-  whole.     Our  purpose  is  to  act  with  the  mini- 

ing  action  against  "  the  wealth  which  works  "^T  o^^^l^^^ss  compatible  with  obtaining  our 

•   •      -^  »     <<  1X7                 •       >»      'J  ^i_     T>      •  ends.     In   the  man   of  great  wealth   who   has 

iniquity.          We  are  acting,    said  the  Presi-  ^^rned  his  wealth  honestly  and  used  it  wisely 

dent,      in  the  interest  of  every  man  of  prop-  we  recognize  a  good  citizen  worthy  of  all  praise 

erty  who  acts  decently  and  fairly  by  his  fel-  and  respect. 

lows ;  and  we  are  strengthening  the  hands  of  ^^^^^^^      The  article  on  another  page  de- 
those  who  propose  fearlessly  to  defend  prop-  Producing     tails  the  probability  that  in  south- 
erty  against  all  unjust  attacks.     No  individ-  Diamonds?    ^.^^^^^^  Arkansas  there  has  been 
ual,  no  corporation,  obeying  the  law,  has  any-  discovered    the    first   real    diamond-field    in 
thing  to  fear  from  this  Administration."  America.     Nine  diamonds  out  of  ten  pur- 
chased  in   this   country   have   been  coming 
The  President  I^^smuch  as  Wall  Street  seemed  from  a  single  South-African  Company, — the 
and  the      disposed  to  hold  the  Administra-  De   Beers.     Last  month   this  company  ab- 
•  tion   accountable   for   the   recent  sorbed   its  largest  competitor,   the   Premier 
depression  in  railroad  and  industrial  securi-  Mines,  the  productiveness  of  w^hich  had  re- 
ties  there  was  special  interest  in  the  Presi-  cently  increased  until  it  w^as  yielding  about 
dent's  utterances  at  Provincetown,  in  so  far  one-half   as   much    diamonds    as    De    Beers 
as  they  had  a  bearing  on  the  current  business  Mines    themselves.      Besides    this,    the    De 
situation.     Mr.  Roosevelt  discussed  the  mat-  Beers   Company   has   contracted    to   handle 
ter  in  the  following  words:  the  output  of  the  chief  among  the  remain- 

During  the  present  trouble  with  the  stock  ^"f .  in^iependent  companies.  The  South- 
market  I  have,  of  course,  received  countless  re-  African  diamond  helds  were  opened  only  m 
quests  and  suggestions,  public  and  private,  that  1 867;  since  that  time  more  diamonds  have 
I  should  say  or  do  something  to  ease  the  situa-  been  found  than  the  whole  world  produced 
tion.  1  here  is  a  world-wide  financial  disturb-  '^^^  ^u^  ^\AA\^  «f  ^-U-  ^«„«««.««««.u  r.^^*...^*. 
ance.    It  is  felt  in  the  bourses  of  Paris  and  Ber-  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century; 

lin,  and  British  consols  are  lower,  while  prices  and  in  spite  of  this  flood  of  precious  stones 

of  railway  securities  have  also  depreciated.  prices  have   increased   about    1 00   per   cent. 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  the  dis-  Artificial  diamonds  have  been  constructed  bv 

turbance  has  been  particularly  severe ;  most  of  ^oissan,  of  Paris,  and  also  by  the  English 

It  I  believe  to  be  due  to  matters  not  particularly  •       •        /-i       1         1                             1  l 

confined  to  the  United   States  and  to  matters  scientist,   Crookes,  but  are  mere  laboratory 

wholly  unconnected  with  any  governmental  ac-  curiosities;  the  melting  and  crystallizing  of 

tion ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  determination  pure  carbon  on  a  "  commercially  profitable  " 

of  the  Government,  in  which,  gentlemen  it  will  ^^^^  remains  the  secret  of  nature.     Great 

not    waver,    to    punish    certain    malefactors    of  .   ^        ^       -ii          ^                  j    ^i.«      a  i_ 

great  wealth,  has  been  responsible  for  something  interest   Will   center   around    this   Arkansas 

of  the  troubles,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  having  discovery. 
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omt  Turig  When  Congress  meets  it  is  inti-  excepted  constituting  but  3.3  per  cent,  of  our 
Ma(/M«  ar/tA  mated  there  will  be  laid  before  it  total  exports  to  Germany.  In  return  we 
the  draft  of  a  new,  broad,  and  grant  to  Germany  the  reduced  rates  author- 
comprehensive  treaty  having  for  its  aim  fair  ized  under  section  3  of  the  Dingley  tarifE, 
tariff  rates  to  German  products  and  the  se-  including  sparkling  wines  and  also  certain 
curing  for  American  merchants  of  valuable  modifications  of  our  customs  regulations,  the 
trade  concessions  in  their  dealings  with  Ger-  most  important  of  which  are  as  follows : 
man  business  men.  When  the  new  tariff  (i)  In  the  case  of  articles  subject  to  ad  va- 
went  into  effect  in  Germany  in  March,  1906,  lorem  rates  of  duty,  export  price  is  to  be  taken 

the  Berlin  .gpvernrnent  notified  the  United  r;p^ort^i7„to\>^[rc^^y;fl!imt^^^^ 
States  that  it  would  from  now  on  accept  the  ever  such  articles  are  not  sold  in  "  usual  whole- 
American    interpretation   of    the    "  most    fa-  sale  quantities "  in  Germany,  being  manufactured 
vored  nation  "  clause,  which  meant  that  the  exclusively   for  export.     (2)  Special  Treasury 

_•  ; ^«.«„  „,«„ij    «^«.   k^   ^^^^^A^A    *^  agents  sent  to  Germany  to  investigate  values  and 

mmimum  rates  would   not  be  extended   to  p^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  accredited  to  the  German  Gov- 

Amencan  products  unless  our  Government  ernment  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels 

entered    into   a   special   agreement   for   that  just  as  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  are. 

purpose.     Anxious  not  to  disturb  the  com-  ™s   will   give   them   a   standing   in   Germany 

•  1       1^*-         u  -^     ^^    4.k«   *    « «.;^«^  such     as     they     have     hitherto     lacked     and 

meraal   relations  between   the   two   nations  ^^^e    their   work   more    effective.      (3)     Ccr- 

and  to  abstain  from  giving  cause  for  a  tificates  of  the  German  Chamber  of  Corn- 
tariff  war   and    desirous   to    furnish   strong  merce    are    to    be    taken    as    competent    evi- 

proof  of  its  friendly  attitude  to  this  country,  ^^"^^e  by  American  appraisers  in  estimating  the 

•Vi-i              r^                  „            J*         «  value  of  imported  merchandise.    To  the  extent 

the  Cjerman  Cjovernment  agreed  to  a      pro-  ^^^^  ^^^^  certificates  will  help  our  appraisers  to 

visonum,     or  a  temporary  arrangement  (un-  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  they  will  be  of  as 

til  such  a  treaty  could  be  concluded),  where-  much   value  to   this   country   as   to   Germany, 

by  the  minimum  rates  of  the  new  German  Should  some  of  them  prove  misleading  or  in- 

J  'ft            ^1            i-j^'          ^x         4.u^  accurate, — which   is   exceedingly  improbable   m 

tariff  were  to  be  applied  to  imports  froni  the  .^j^^  ^f  the  official  character  of  thc4  bodies.- 

United  States  until  July  l,  1907,  while  Ger-  they  are  subject  to  rejection  as  much  as  any 
many  was  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  minimum  other  evidence,  the  Board  of  Appraisers  still  re- 
rates  conceded  under  the  Dingley  tariff.  maining  the  sole  judge  of  the  value  of  imported 

^    ^  rnerchandise  so  far  as  the  levying  of  import  du- 
ties is  concerned. 

^          The  interval  of  sixteen  nionths  Summing  up  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 

„^JJ5wv„was    granted    with    the    distinct  we  secured  from  Germany  reductions  of  duty 

"*•   understanding  that  the  two  gov-  which  on  the  basis  of  the  trade  statistics  for 

emments   would    use   their    best    endeavors  1905  amount  to  about  $7,cxx),ooo  and  are 

to  bring   about   an    equitable   and    compre-  probably  greater  now ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 

hensivc    adjustment    of    their    tariff    rela-  saving  of  duties  to  Germany  will  amount  to 

tions.     It  was  in  keeping  with  that  under-  gb^u^  $200,000.     The  average  rate  of  duty 

standing  that  Secretary  Root  sent  a  tariff  on  all  imports  under  the  American  tariff  is 

commission  to  Germany  last  fall  to  confer  about  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  duti- 

with  a  similar  body  of  German  experts  on  able  imports  alone  about  45  per  cent.    The 

all  the  points  of  difference.     As  it  was  im-  average  rate  of  duty  under  the  new  German 

possible  to  submit  the  treaty  to  Congress  be-  conventional  tariff  is  less  than  8  per  cent, 

fore  December,  1907,  and  the  "  provisorium  "  The  additional  concessions  granted  by  us  in 

was  to  expire  on  July  i ,  a  temporary  agree-  the   form  of  modifications  of   the  customs 

ment  was  arranged  on  the  basis  of  such  con-  regulaijitt;  ,|aMHiot  be  estimated   in   dollars 

cessions  as  the  President  had  the  authority  and  c3ii^1)ut  while  they  wiU  undoubtedly 

to  grant  without  recourse  to  Congress.    This  prove  beneficial  to  German  trade,  they  will 

agreement,  subsequently  ratified  by  the  two  prove  no  less  beneficial  to  our  own  interests, 
governments,  went  into  effect  July  i   last. 

While  it  has  been  concluded  only  for  the  ^^^         Our  tariff  relations  with  France 

term  of  one  year,  it  can  be  automatically  con-  Relations  with  are  less  complicated.    Under  the 

tinued  in  force  beyond  that  period  until  no-  .   '^^'      commercial   agreement  of    1898, 

ticc  of  an  intention  to  terminate  it.  now  in  force,  France  receives  the  benefit  of  the 

reduced  rates  under  section  3  of  the  Dingley 

ii€t  Gam     ^y  ^^^  terms  of  this  agreement  law,  except  that  on  champagnes,  while  in  re- 

•/<*«       the   United    States    secured    the  turn  we  enjoy  the  minimum  rates  on  a  limited 

Anwffemtnt.  jninimuni  rates  of  the  German  number    of    articles, — ^viz.:    canned    meats, 

tariff  on  all  but  a  few  products,  the  articles  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  logs,  staves,  paving 
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blocks,  hops,  pork  and  krd.  In  addition  at  The  Hague,  to  which  she  promised  faith- 
to  that  the  French,  without  any  obliga-  fully  to  submit  by  her  adhesion  to  the  claims 
tion  on  their  part,  have  been  admitting  under  treaty  of  February,  1903.  Belgium's  claim 
the  minimum  rates  of  duty  our  kerosene,  against  Venezuela  for  injury  to  property  in- 
cottonseed  oil,  and  Porto  Rifran  coffee.  The  flicted  during  one  of  the  recent  revolution- 
French  are  naturally  anxious  to  secure  the  ary  movements  was  submitted  to  arbitration 
reduced  rates  of  duty  on  champagne  which  and  a  decision  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Euro- 
have  just  been  granted  to  Germany,  as  well  pean  nation.  The  government  at  Caracas, 
as  the  benefit  of  the  customs  modifications,  however,  declined  to  abide  by  the  decision. 
These  concessions  can  be  extended  to  France  A  later  report,  happily,  intimates  that  the 
under  fhe  same  authority  as  they  were  given  amount  adjudged  the  Belgian* creditors  ($2,- 
to  Germany  in  return  for  the  extension  of  ooo,oc»)  will  finally  be  paid, 
the  minimum  duties  of  France  to  additional 

American  products.  The  matter  constitutes  Htimpotna  That  remarkable  statesman, 
at  present  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotia-  fs.ooo.ooo  Senor  Castro,  besides  refusing 
tions  between  the  two  countries,   and   it  is  *"'        to    arbitrate    the   claims    of   five 

expected  that  it  will  be  brought  to  a  satis-  American  citizens  for  damages  inflicted  dur- 
factor>'  conclusion  in  the  near  future.  ing  revolutionary   outbreaks,   has  also  just 

brought  about  a  successful  outcome  of  his 
Tut  0/B/omoou  ^^  would  sccm  to  be  an  odd  co-  litigation  against  the  New  York  &  Bermu- 
0/  s<nor       incidence  that  at  the  same  mo-  dez    Asphalt    Company.      The    Venezuela 
Caitro.      ^g^j  jji^  jIjj,^^  eminent   South-  Court   of    First    Instance   at    Caracas,    on 
American  delegates  to  the  Hague  Confer-  August  12,  found  the  company  guilty  of  hav- 
ence, — Dr.   Luis  Drago,  of  Argentina;  Dr.   ing  extended  assistance  to  the  Matos  revo- 
Barbosa,    of   Brazil,   and   SeRor  Triana,   of    lution,    which    was    directed    unsuccessfully 
Colombia, — were      impressing     the     distin-    against  President  Castro  some  years  ago,  and 
guished  representatives  of  the  world  by  their    condemned  the  company  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5.- 
eloquence  and  their  statesmanship,  the  gov-   000,000  to  the  Venezuela  Government, — a 
ernment  of  Venezuela  should  have  declined   sum  which  coincides  exactly  with  the  esti- 
to  abide  by  a  decision  of  the  arbitration  court   mated  cost  of  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr,  Her- 
bert W.  Bowen  was  American  Minister  to 
Caracas    our    State    Department    sent   what 
was  at  that  time  regarded  as  an  ultimatum 
to  Venezuela  in  regard  to  the  asphalt  matter. 
The  return  of  Mr,  Bowen  to  the  United 
States,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  investiga- 
tions, and  since  then  the  matter  has  dragged 
along  in  the  Venezuelan  courts  until  the  im- 
position of  the  $5,000,000  fine.     The  pre- 
sumption, of  course,  must  be  that  the  Ven- 
ezuelan high"  court  has  acted  with  judicial 
propriety  and  equity  in  the  matter.     The  of- 
fense is  a  grave  one.     Americans  who  have 
studied  the  matter,  however,  will  entertain 
more  than  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  contribution  to  the  Matos  faction  was 
not  given  under  compulsion,  the  Venezuela 
Government  being  unable  to  protect  foreign 
concerns  against  such  an  outrage. 

prMimt  Btfon  ^    number    of    by-elections    in 

theBritith     England   have   recently  resulted 

A  Enrrisii  VIEW  or  the  BELOo-vEsEZDELiN  MiniHrr.      jjj  getljacks  for  the  present  Lib- 

°"'"''^^'^''-  eral  ministry.     Most  significant  among  these 

Bbwiuu:  "PiM«-,  *Er.  jour  monker  hu  Mken   ^.^j  (he  triumphal  campaign  of  Mr.  Victor 

■"Cc'Jbah:  "That  «,T   Ain-t  h.  cute7"  %"^V^  froffl  the  Colne  Valley  division  of 

From  Puncn  (London).  York«ure.     Mr.  Gnyson  is  the  first  out- 
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and-out  Socialist  member  of  the  British  Par-  commission  to  gather  statistical  and  other 
liament.  He  calls  himself  "  the  member  of  data  on  Swedish  immigration  to  this  country, 
the  disinherited  of  earth,  the  aged  poor,  the  The  number  of  Swedes  leaving  their  father- 
sweated  worker,  and  the  starving  child."  land  for  homes  in  our.  great  American  and 
He  will  oppose  a  great  many  features  of  the  Canadian  West  has  been  increasing  phenom- 
Liberal  policy,  and  has  already  spoken  enally  during  the  past  two  decades.  King 
against  the  $250,000  parliamentary  grant  to  Oscar  is  amcious  to  learn  what  is  the  draw- 
Lord  Cromer  for  his  services  in  Egypt,  ing  power  and,  if  possible,  how  the  sons  of 
Among  the  items  on  his  program  of  reform  old  Sweden  may  be  induced  to  remain  at 
are:  (i)  "The  right  to  work,"  (2)  old-age  home.  More  Swedes  than  Norwegians  come 
pensions,  (3)  votes  for  women,  (4)  national-  to  the  United  States,  possibly  because  demo- 
ization  of  the  land,  (5)  free  trade,  (6)  free  cratic  conditions  in  this  country  are  so  dif- 
maintenance  of  school  children,  (7)  the  abo-  ferent  from  the  aristocratic  surroundings  in 
lition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  (8)  an  income  their  own,  even  more  different  than  those  in 
tax,  and  (9)  j^ublic  ownership  of  the  liquor  democratic  Norway.  The  other  fact  of  par- 
business.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  Liberal  ticular  interest  was  the  journey  to  Iceland  by 
ministry  in  bringing  about  the  passage  of  King  Frederick,  of  Denmark,  and  his  ap- 
much-needed  and  much-promised  reforms,  in-  pointment  of  a  commission  to  formulate  a 
eluding  the  Education  bill,  curtailing  the  more  progressive  liberal  policy  toward  that 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  relief  for  ancient  Danish  possession.  The  Icelanders, 
evicted  Irish  tenants,  has  estranged  not  only  many  of  whom  have  recently  emigrated  to 
the  electorate  but  a  number  of  its  own  mem-  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  a  people 
bers.  The  Earl  of  Sefton,  Master  of  the  of  ancient  culture  and  strong  intellectual  at- 
Horse,  appointed  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-  tainments,  and  a  vigorous  movement  for  ab- 
Bannerman,  has  resigned,  because  he  is  "  not  solute  independence,  if  not  separation,  has 
in  accord  with  the  extreme  measures  of  the  gained  much  headway  among  them  during 
government."  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  King  Fred- 
erick announces  that,  while  he  will  not  con- 
Britain  ^^^^  observers  of  English  do-  sider  such  a  thing  as  separation,  he  recog- 
at  mestic  and  international  politics  nizes  the  "  extraordinary  claims  of  the  Ice- 
The  Hague,    jjgjjg^g  ^j^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  [^  ^j^g  j^ggj,  landic    people   to    govern    themselves "    and 

tancy  of  the  British  delegates  at  the  Hague  pledges  his  royal  word  that  he  will  honor 

Conference   over  questions   of   armament   a  this  in  future  legislation  to  a  much  greater 

reflection   of   the   general    indecision   of  the  extent  than  ever  before. 
Liberal    government.      In    order    to    carry 

through  the  social  reforms  to  which  they  are  q^^  ^^^^^^  More  than  one  event  of  intense 
pledged  the  Liberals  must  have  money,  and  ,fJJ'^/^'|?'"^y.  interest  .  to  Frenchmen  has 
they  cannot  seriously  reduce  their  military  ^  ^  p  marked  the  international  situa- 
and  naval  expenditure, — by  far  the  largest  tion  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  repub- 
item  in  the  expense  budget  of  John  Bull, —  lie's  problem  in  Morocco,  with  its  solution 
without  forfeiting,  somewhat,  Great  Brit-  involving  not  only  a  great  expenditure  of 
ain's  rank  as  a  war  power.  Such  a  pol-  money  and  life,  but  possibly  a  radical  read- 
icy,  however,  they  are  not  led  to  believe  justment  of  France's  relations  to  other  Euro- 
the  British  Empire  in  general  could  afford  pean  powers,  has  been  the  topic  of  greatest 
to  indorse.  The  recent  serious  strike  of  moment.  Just  how  the  German  Kaiser 
dockers  and  carters  in  Belfast,  in  which  the  would  regard  the  spectacle  of  French  war- 
discontented  workers  were  afterward  joined  ships  and  soldiers  beginning  what  is  virtually 
by  the  "  R.  I.  C," — Royal  Irish  Constabu-  the  conquest  of  Morocco, — that  was  the  sub- 
lary, — resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  destruction  ject  of  greatest  concern  to  the  Paris  govern- 
of  property  in  the  north  of  Ireland  metropolis  ment.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  another 
and  the  dispatch  of  more  than  7000  regular  paragraph,  Germany's  acquiescence  in  the 
troops  to  that  city.  French  movements  in  North  Africa  was  as 

evidently  unqualified  as  it  was  unexpected. 

Some        There   is   a   peculiar   interest   to  A  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  coming  Franco- 

Seandhtavian  Americans   in   two  of  the  items  German  understanding  has  appeared  in  the 

of    news    which    have    recently  French  and  some  of  the  German  journals. 

come  to  us  from  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Although  there  would  seem  to  be  little  hope 

King   Oscar,   of    Sweden,    has   appointed    a  of  an  understanding  under  the  present  con- 
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be  ttie  final  outcome  of 
the  campaign  inaugtirateil 
on  August  6  by  the  bom- 
bardment and  practical 
destruction  of  the  toivn 
of  Casablanca  by  French 
warships.  The  condition 
of  affairs  in  Morocco 
has  long  been  intolerable 
from  any  civilized  view- 
poinL  After  the  long- 
drawn-out  deliberations 
of  the  Algeciras  Confer- 
ence (January  16  to 
March  31,  1906),  France 
and  Spain  were  given  a 
"  mandate  "  or  authority 
from  combined  Europe  to 
keep  order  in  certain 
Moorish  cities.     Late  in 

July     the     bandit     chief  morocco  and  the  frekch  field  of  operations, 

Raisuli, — who,  it  wii!  be 

remembered,  some  years  ago  captured  and  French  cruiser  was  ordered  to  Casablanca, 
held  for  ransom  the  American  citizen  Per-  All  the  foreign  residents  of  the  region  had 
dicaris, — made  a  brilliant  stroke  by  raid-  taken  refuge  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
ing  the  outskirts  of  Tangier  and  cap-  British  consulates,  which,  when  the  French 
turing  Sir  Harry  MacLean,  the  British  warship  arrived,  were  surrounded  by  hostile 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Moorish  army.  Arab  tribesmen. 
The    Kaid,    RaisuU    announces,     is    to    be 

held  as  a  hostage  until   his  demands  have    BmbattmeBt  '^^^  '''*^^'  Moorish  official  hav- 
been  granted  by  the  Sultan.     Soon  after  this  0/  ing     admitted     his     inability    to 

imeraational  kidnapping  episode  eight  Euro-       ""  ""'"'■    maintain      order,      and      having 
peans  were  murdered   in  the  city  of  Casa-  called  upon  the  French  for  assistance,  a  num- 
blanca,  which  is  a  small,  very  old  town  on  her  of  marines  were  landed  from  the  cruiser. 
the  Atlantic  some   200  miles  southwest   of  Upon    disembarking,   early   on    the  morning 
Tanker.      Fearing   a   general    massacre,   a  of  August   4,    these   were   immediately   at- 
tacked by  Moorish  troops, 
who   opened   fire   at   close 
range.     A  sanguinary  bat- 
tle   followed    between    the 
Arabs    and    the    European 
soldiery,  the  French  cruiser 
opening   fire    and    shelling 
the      Moorish      batteries. 
Scenes    of    great    disorder 
and  violence  followed  upon 
the  firing,  a  raging  mob  of 
Moors   attacking  and   pil- 
laging the  entire  city.    The 
Jews    particularly    were 
massacred     by     hundreds. 
Another    French    warship 
soon    appeared    upon    the 
» pRDiudoB  oi  cbiTin  w  Fuiioai.  sccnc,    accompanied    by    a 

MOROCCO'S  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  TEMFT  FBANCJ.  Spanish  cruiser,  and  troops 

(B««p»  of  eMteloupemplona  piled  upon  the   Suk  de  Barra,  miisiflp      were  landed  to  the  number 
TUfter.   Bacb  qoantltleB  are  brought  In  twice  a  we«krrolotbe  counlr;.)       of   4OOO.      Giencral   Dfude, 
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TiiK  I'KAc'K  Anuki,  :  "  lllewi  you.   my  <li>iir  rliililivn  !  " 
Mahm  :  ■■  Swciir  n<li>]lly  to  lior:     Swi'nr  it  ..n  my  swonl  I  '" 

Cnc.iii-s  UK  Tiis:  IMitkhs:  "  Amm,  FiilliiT  Mars  :  " 

Knun  IhP  AniKtrrilommiF  (AmRlerdam). 

the  French  commander,  \>as  chfisen  to  nesait)  ^'  cannot  fail  to  be  very  grttify- 
head  rlie  allied  troops,  Spanish  and  ot  int;  to  American  citizens  to  real- 
French,  and  reinfi) .-cements  were  hurried  """"'"  ize  that,  just  as  in  1899,  die 
from  France,  until  by  Au[;ust  20  a  state  American  dele[£ation  saved  the  first  Hague 
of  almost  actual  war  existed  in  Morocco.  Conference  from  a  virtual  failure,  so  the 
The  Moors  are  a  people  brave  to  fanati-  representatives  of  the  United  States  at  the 
cism,  and  France's  task  in  siibduinj;  them  second  conference-,  in  the  present  year,  have 
is  likely  to  be  a  tax  upon  even  her  great  been  the  chief  instruments  in  preventing  that 
resources.  The  rest  of  Europe,  including!  auftust  international  EatheriiiR  from  adjourn- 
Germany,  appears  to  rcnard  the  republic's  ing  without  the  achievement  of  any  sub- 
action  as  not  only  proper  but  inevitable.  In-  stantial  results.  Disregarding  the  purely 
deed,  some  of  the  officially  inspired  German  academic  discus-sions  during  the  conference,  it 
journals  are  now  telling  their  readers  that  may  be  stated  that  the  real  work  can  be 
the  fate  of  Mor<H:co  is  practically  sealed,  that  divided  into  two  classes, — the  one  largely 
the  country  must  inevitably  become  a  French  composed  of  technical  propositions  aimirig  to 
protectorate,  and  that  the  Algcciras  Confer-  render  the  conduct  of  war  more  humane,  and 
cnce  was  really  unnecessary.  The  foreign  the  other  of  political  propositions,  involving 
office  at  Paris,  for  its  part,  has  officially  an-  the  principle  of  preventing  wars  between  na- 
nounced  that  "  on  no  account  will  the  tions.  The  proposition  of  the  United  Statei 
French  Government  folknv  a  policy  of  con-  forbidding  the  bombardment  of  undefended 
quest  or  embark  upon  an  expedition  into  the  towns  and  villages  was  unanimously  ap- 
interior  of  Morocco,  \ihlch  would  be  con-  proved  in  Commission,  as  was  also  the  pro- 
trarj-  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation. —  posal  to  add  to  the  rules  of  sea  warfare  the 
unjess  events  should  force  our  hand."  If  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  The 
the  fanatical  chiefs  should  succeed  in  forcing  proposition  for  the  prohibition  of  submarine 
a  "  jebad,"  or  holy  war,  France  might  find  mines  WW  blocked  by  Great  Britain  and 
her  task  well  nigh  beyond  her  powers.  Gennany.     On  the  oUier  hand,  the  British 
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proposal  for  the  abolition  oi  contraband  of 
war,  although  it  received  a  majority  of  votes 
in  the  conference,  is  to  be  considered  buried, 
since  all  the  great  naval  powers,  including 
the  United  States,  except  Great  Britain  her- 
self, are  against  it.  The  American  proposal 
concerning  the  collection  of  contract  debts, — 
the  much-discussed  Drago  Doctrine, — was 
unanimously  approved.  The  American  pro- 
posal, broiiEht  forward  by  Mr.  Choate,  for 
making  the  arbitration  court  more  permanent 
and  compact,  was  also  approved.  It  now 
seems  probable  that  during  the  last  days  of 
the  conference  (it  is  believed  that  the  ses- 
sions will  close  by  the  middle  of  the  present 
month),  a  permanent  arbitration  and  prizc- 
of-war  court  will  be  elaborated  and  made 
a  permanent  institution. 

HoAgntrntrt  ^'"^  agreement  was  reached  on 
aiieirmamnii  the  subject  of  limitation  of  arma- 
ment.  1  he  conference  would  go 
no  further  than  to  declare  its  opinion  that 
limitation  was  desirable.  The  British  reso- 
lution on  this  subject,  which  was  passed 
unanimously,  is  as  follows: 

This  con  ference  confirms  Ihc  resohitioii  adopted 
by  the  conference  of  1899  regarfUnf!  thf  limitation 
of  military  burdens,  and  as  military  burdcus  have 
been  considerahl^  augmented  in  almost  all  coun- 
tries since  1899.  it  declares  it  is  highly  desirable 


;   the 


estly    1 
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lAccordlns  w  the  cmrtoontst  ol 
IB«Tlln),  what  frightened  thf  ponci 
peace  conference  wib  the  poEslblht.v 
Anerlean  war.) 


study  of  (his  (|iiestion. 

M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  one  of  the  French  del- 
egates, and  generally  regarded  as  the  ablest 
diplomatic  and  legal  representative  at  the 
present  conference,  has  more  than  once  an- 
nounced tliat  "  the  purpose  of  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference  of  ii>>7  is  not  the  pacific 
organization  of  war,  but  the  judicial  organi- 
zation of  peace."  'J"he  month  of  August  was 
noteworthy,  also,  for  several  other  interna- 
tional conferences  at  which  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal peace  was  prominent,  notably  the  Zion- 
ist Congress,  held  at  The  Hague,  and  the 
International  Socialist  Congress,  which  be- 
began  its  sessions  on  August  18  at  Stuttgart. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Peace  Con- 
ference has  shown  many  possibilities  as  a  thea- 
ter for  international  intrigue.  One  of  the 
most  significant  and,  to  Americans,  interest- 
ing developments  along  this  line  has  been  the 
verj-  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
through  her  delegates  at  The  Hague,  to  se- 
cure the  good  will  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  the  French  Republic. 
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shall  have  passed  away.  King  Edward  later  There  were  also  several  international  "  mis- 
met  the  German  Kaiser  at  Wilhelmshohe  sions "  to  interest  the  world  in  the  fate  of 
(on  August  14),  and  the  cordial  retatlnns  Korea.  That  country,  however,  since  the 
of  the  two  monarchs  were  emphasized,  signing  of  the  convention  on  July  25,  though 
Whether  or  not,  as  some  clever  newspaper  nominally  an  independent  state,  has  become, 
correspondents  would  have  us  believe,  the  in  reality,  a  Japanese  province.  Korea  is 
British  King  succeeded  on  that  occasion  in  now  full  of  Japanese  soldiers,  and  outward 
convincing  his  royal  nephew  that  none  of  his  order  at  least  has  been  restored.  The  con- 
royal  conferences  had  for  its  object  the  isola-  vention,  drawn  up  by  Japan  and  agreed  to 
tion  of  Germany,  the  fact  remains  that  this  by  the  present  ruler,  practically  reduces  the 
isolation  IS  recognized  in  Berlin.  It  is  also  peninsula  to  the  position  of  a  Japanese 
true,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  conclusion  of  Egypt,  with  Marquis  Ito  as  its  Lord 
the  agretraents  enumerated  above  has  been  Cromer.  The  clauses  of  this  convention  are 
the  signal  for,  if  not  the  occasion  of,  Ger-  ^  follows: 
man   friendly  advances  toward    France  and 

the  United  States.  (i)    The  administration   of  Korea   is  placed 
under  the  secure  guidance  of  the  Japanese  Resi- 

- Two   highly   significant   develop-  dent-General;    (2)    The   enactment   of   all   laws 

Kuna                .      ■        i.      ■   .           -        1        I  and  ordinances  and  the  transaction  of  important 

'«KK2'    ™^"^'   ")    ',      '"ternational    reia-  5,^,^  ^ffaj^  ^hall  receive  the  approval  of  the 

tions    of    the    Japanese    Empire  Resident-General;    (3)   The  appointment  of  all 

marked    the    months    of    July    and    August,  high   responsible  officials  shall   receive  the  ap- 

During   the   fortnight   following   the   abdica-  P^oval  of  the  Resident-General;   (4)   Only  per- 

tion    of    the    Korean    Fmneror     Yi-Hveun?  *""*  recommended  by  the  Resident- General  shall 

tion   ot    tne   Korean    tmperor,    n  Myeung,  ^^  ^^giy^  ,^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^j^^  Korean  Government; 

and  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  well-  (g)  ^  distinct  line  of  demarcation  is  to  be  drawn 

meaning    but    incompetent    Prince    Yi-Syek,  between  administrative  and  judicial  affairs;   (6) 

the  status  of  the  unfortunate   Hermit  King-  Foreigners   are   to    be   employed   only   with   the 

dom  as  a  Japanese  protectorate  was  fixed  be-  consent  of  the  Resident-General;  (?)  The  first 

I          LiiA            1          /■         rii          1  clause  of  the  convention  01  AuBust  22,  1004,  pro- 

fore  the  world.     A  number  of  riots  followed  ^j^ing   f„r   the   employment   of  a   finandal   ad- 

the  abdication  of  Yi-Hyeung  on  July   19.  viser,  is  annulled. 


UnCLB  Sak    (to  the  Mikado)  :   "  M.v  Bood  friend.         Mikad";    -  Great   heavens!      There   U  gunpowder 
ni7  ghlpB  are   bent   on    tho   frli^ntllii^at    of    mLsalonB.     In  that  totiaeco!" 
Come,  now,  let  us  emokc  Ihe  pipo  of  peace  together." 

Mikado:  "Mj  good  brothpr,  nothing  would  please    li 

from  tho  .linsferdomn 
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A  eroMimi  "^^^  absorption  of  Korea  by 
Abnrnio*  Japan  has  been  a  more  graiiual 
«  'pox.  p,.,^p^  (|,a^  p^ay  [,g  generally 
uniierstiMiil,  For  centuries  China  and  the 
Island  Empire  have  stru^led  ther  the  Her- 
mit Kinfrdom.  At  the  close  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War,  Korea,  «hile  nominally  in- 
dependent, became  really  siibsenient  to 
Japan,  and  it  was  the  (irowth  oi  Russia's  in- 
Huence  in  SmuI  that  eventually  forced  Japan 
to  fight  the  northern  empire.  By  the  treat>' 
of  Kebruan-  ?,  UXH,  Japan  bound  herself 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Korean  Em- 
peror and  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  count ri".  A  subse«]uent 
treaty  (signed  August  22  of  the  same  year) 
gave  her  the  right  to  take  charge  of  Korean 
finance  and  diplomatic  affairs.  The  next 
year  (November  17.  1905)  a  third  treatj-. 
negotiated  against  the  protests  of  the  Em- 
peror who  has  just  abdicated,  placed  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  all  Korean  foreign  af- 
fairs in  the  hands  of  Japan.  The  mission  of 
the  Korean  delegates  to  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference  gave  the  Japanese  authorities 
their  pretext  fur  declaring  that  this  agree- 
ment had  been  violated  and  for  instigating 
the    demand    for    Yi-Hyeung's    abdication. 

ji^^  Eventually  Korea  will  be  thor- 
■laoanet*  oughly  absorbed  by  Japan.  We 
i^«g»at  ^ijijt^  ,j„  another  page  this  month 
a  graphically  told  outline  of  the  part  played 
by  two  American  liipi^jmats  in  determining 
the  international  fate  of  '"  the  Land  of  the 
Morning  Cain;."  .A  pac^phlet  just  issued 
bv  the  Japanese  rcsi.ien..-, -^-neral  at  Seoul, 
entitled  '■  Adminlstratlv-  R-t'-rrtis  in  Korea." 
with  the  aim  .jf  vinJicarln.:  tne  work  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom, 
announces  that  the  plan  of  the  Tokio 
government  is  to  assume  charge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  peninsula  ver>-  grad'.;a'.!y.  A 
modern  administration  of  the  government, 
which  has  become  so  corrupt  ano  inerficienc. 
wou'.d  en:a:i  a  large  ru!::iier  of  ■rrF.cials  an.i 
bring  ab-jut  a  deficit  in  the  revenues.  The 
first  items  on  the  pro:;ram  of  refrms.  say= 
thi-i  pairp>.l;t,  cjver  the  svsten:  of  ta.xatioii 
and  the  ar:i:y. 


the  independence  and  territorial  integrit)'  of 
China,  Certain  rights  of  navigation  and  fish- 
eries are  confirmed  to  Japan,  the  conunercial 
convention  expiring  in  1911  and  (hat  relat- 
ing to  the  fisheries  eight  years  later.  This 
instrument  completes  a  circle  of  agreements 
betiveen  the  great  sea  powers  of  the  world. 
with  the  e.fception  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  concerning  China  and  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  of  Asia.  Unless  Japan  shall 
become  involved  in  hostilities  with  Gennanr 
or  the  United  States,  we  shall  have  no  war 
in  the  Far  East  before  1915,  at  the  earliest, 
in  which  year  the  Anglo- Japanese  ten-year 
treatj-  expires.  Japan  now  has  dear  under- 
standings with  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  A  German -Japanese  war  scarcely 
seems  possible,  unless  the  Island  Empire 
should  have  designs  on  the  German  colony 
in  China, — a  possibility  which  may  be  safely 
neglected  in  discussing  the  problem. 

Endofiht  ^*  '*  gratifying  to  record  that 
■'*™|»f"' '♦"Japanese-American  relations  con- 
ajrai.  jjjj^p  undisturbed  by  the  war  of 
the  >e!low  press  in  both  countries.  In  a  re- 
cent speech  on  the  war  scare  Ambassador 
.■\oki   remarke.1: 


^;^ 


...  The 


,-  betiv 
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close  of  the  nc;?)tiat;ons  fol 

war  between  the  rwo  countries. 

reciprocally    guarantee    their 

the  Pacific  coast  of  .Asia  and  agree  to  respect 
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the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
China.  Certain  rights  of  navigation  and  fish- 
eries are  confirmed  to  Japan,  the  commercial 
expiring  in  1911  and  that  relat- 
the  fisheries  eight  years  later.  This 
impletes  a  circle  of  agreements 
between  the  great  sea  powers  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  concerning  China  and  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  of  Asia.  Unless  Japan  shall 
become  involved  in  hostilities  with  Germany 
or  the  United  States,  we  shall  have  no  war 
in  the  Far  East  before  191 5,  at  the  earliest, 
in  which  year  the  Anglo- Japanese  ten-year 
treaty  expires,  Japan  now  has  clear  under- 
standings with  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and 
France.  A  Germ  an -Japanese  war  scarcely 
seems  possible,  unless  the  Island  Empire 
should  have  designs  on  the  German  colony 
in  China, — a  possibility  which  may  be  safely 
neglected  tn  discussing  the  problem. 

Enitoftue  I'  '*  gratifying  to  record  that 
■"""■""''s'^civof  Japanese-American  relations  con- 
apan.  ^:^^^^  Undisturbed  by  the  war  of 
the  yellow  press  in  both  countries.  In  a  re- 
cent speech  on  the  war  scare  Ambassador 
Aoki  remarked : 


A  Bndmi    "^^^     absorption     of     Korea     by 

Abmrption  Japan  has  been  a  more  gradual 
"'""'  process  than  may  be  geiierally 
understood.  For  centuries  China  and  the 
Island  Empire  have  struggled  <Iver  the  Her- 
mit Kingdom.  At  the  close  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War,  Korea,  while  nominally  in- 
dependent, became  really  subservient  to 
Japan,  and  it  was  the  growth  of  Russia's  in- 
fluence in  Seoul  that  eventually  forced  Japan 
to  fight  the  northern  empire.  By  the  treaty 
of  Februarj'  3,  1904,  Japan  bound  herself 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Korean  Em- 
peror and  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  countrj'.  A  subsequent 
treaty  (signed  August  22  of  the  same  year) 
gave  her  the  right  to  take  charge  of  Korean 
finance  and  diplomatic  affairs.  The  ne\t 
year  (November  17,  1905)  a  third  treaty, 
negotiated  against  the  protests  of  the  Em- 
peror who  has  just  abdicated,  placed  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  all  Korean  foreign  af- 
fairs in  the  hands  of  Japan.  The  mission  of 
the  Korean  delegates  to  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference  gave  the  Japanese  authorities 
their  pretext  for  declaring  that  this  agree- 
ment had  been  violated  and  for  instigating 
the    demand    for    Yi-Hj-eung's    abdication. 

j.^^         Eventually  Korea  will   be   thor- 

Japanrst     oughlv  absorbed  b}'  Japan.     We 

Pronram.  (^i^jg  ^^  another  page  this  month 
a  graphically  told  outline  of  the  part  played 
by  two  American  diplomats  in  determining 
the  international  fate  of  "  the  Land  of  the 
Morning  Calm."  A  pamphlet  just  issued 
by  the  Japanese  residency- general  at  Seoul, 
entitled  "  Administrative  Reforms  in  Korea." 
with  the  aim  of  vindicating  the  work  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom, 
announces  that  the  plan  of  the  Tnkio 
government  is  to  assume  charge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  peninsula  very  gradually.  A 
modern  administration  of  the  government, 
which  has  become  so  corrupt  and  inefficient, 
would  entail  a  large  number  of  officials  and 
bring  about  a  deficit  in  the  revenues.  The 
first  items  on  the  program  of  reforms,  says 
this  pamphlet,  cover  the  system  of  taxation 
and  the  army. 

neiemTrfatii'^^  Conclusion  of  the  general 
Bttmetn  jopnn  treaty  between  Russia  and  Japan 
tnd  Ruatm.  (g|j,p^j  ^^  jy]y  ^o)  marks  the 
close  of  the  negotiations  following  the  recent  *  tflrcB  op  thb  btsinci  ars. 

war  between  the  two  countries.  The  powers  Pbebimbt  Rooskvelt:  "A  nice,  (*niBi  orh.  that. 
reciprocally  gi.arantec  their  territories  on  b;]M"^Ji  bU  tolling.  Wlli  rd  got  my  Pan.m. 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  and  agree  to  respect  '         rum  PMek  (iMtdw). 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

July    20.^Japanese    (roops    kill    and    wound 

Korean  rioters  in  Seoul Sir  George  S.  Clarice 

is  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay. 

July  31. — General  Delacroix  is  chosen  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  army  to  succeet" 
General  Hagron,  who  was  retired  at  his  own 
request,  owing  to  his  disapproval  of  the  measures 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  army. 

July  23. — The  former  Emperor  of  Korea  con- 
firms his  abdication Russian  Social- Demo- 
crats succeed  in  liriuginj?  about  great  strikes  in 
Moscow  and  Vladimir  industrial  regions. 

July  2A. — Attorney- General  Morris,  of  New- 
foundland, resigns;  Governor  MacGregor  is  sum- 
mcned  to  St.  John's  Owing  to  fear  of  a  cabinet 

July  25. — An  agreement  for  the  control  by 
Japan  over  Korean  affairs  is  siRned  by  the  Pre- 
mier of  Korea  and  by  Marijuis  Ito,  Resident- 
General  of  Japan. 

July  29. — In  the  elections  to  the  Councils-Gen- 
eral of  France  the  Progressives  and  Socialists 
make  heavy  gains. 

July  31. — The  French  Government  begins  to 
withdraw  IroopT  from  the  Midi  and  decides  to 
release  the  wine-growers'  leaders  on  hail. 

August  2. — It  is  announced  that  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Works  has  approved  the 
plan  to   connect  the  valley  of  the   Rhone  with 

Marseilles    by    canal The    Evicted    Tenants' 

bill  passes  its  third  reading  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  and  its  first  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  John  Burns'  Pure  Food  bill  passes  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

August  16. — The  Pure  Food  bill  is  passed  by 
ihe  British  House  of  Commons. 

August  19. — The  Transvaal  Parliament  votes 
to  buy  the  Culinan  diamond,  valued  at  $1,000,- 
OQO.  and  give  it  (o  King  Edward  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  for  the  recent  constitution. 

August  20. — The  preliminary  election  for 
members    of   the    Russian    Duma    results    in   a 

Liberal     victory The     New     Zealand     upper 

house  rejects  the  bill  passed  by  the  lower  house 
making  women  eligible  to  election  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July  27. — Venezuela,  replying  to  the  recent 
role  of  Secretary  Root,  refuses  to  arbitrate  the 
American  claims. 

July  29- — It  is  announced  that  Russia  and 
Japan  have  concluded  a  treaty  guaranteeing 
each  nation's  rights  and  poi^sessioiis  in  the  Far 
East Official  notice  of  temporary  tariff  con- 
cessions with  the  United  -Si.-iies  ?)y  the  French 
Government  is  received  in  W.ishmgton, 

July  31. — Moroccan  tribesmen  raid  Casa- 
blanca, killing  the  native  guards  and  seven  Euro- 
peans....It  is  announced  in  Brussels  that  Bel- 
gium will  protest  to  the  powers  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  Venezuela  to  carry  out  the  full  Hague 

August  1. — The  French  Government  an- 
nounces that  it  has  had  the  King  of  Annam  de- 


posed and  a  regeni^  established Spain  pre- 
pares to  join  with  France  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  Europeans  in  Casablanca ;  France  announces 
that  the  Pasha  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  Casabranca. 

August  2. — French  and  Spanish  warships  are 
sent  to  Casablanca  and  transports  and  troops 
are  held  ready  to  start ;  the  French  residents  are 
on  board  an  English  steamer  in  the  harbor. 

August  4. — Tlie  Morocco  governing  board 
apologizes  for  the  recent  outrages. 

August  5.— It  is  announced  that  the  German 
and  Russian  Emperors  are  in  accord  on  all  in- 
ternational questions  and  that  the  chief  interest 
of  both  governments  is  to  maintain  Ihe  peace  of 

the    world Inhabitants    of   Casablanca    drive 

oft  the  hostile  Moorish  tribesmen  outside  the 
city;  Italy  demands  reparation  for  the  murder 
of  her  subjects. . .  .Six  thousand  Turkish  troops 
invade  Persia  and  massacre  many  Christians. 

August  6.— After  a  treacherous  attack  by 
Moorish  troops  on  a  French  landing  force  at 
Casablanca,  warships  bombard  the  city,  killii^ 
many  men ;  additional  forces  are  landed  from 
French  and  Spanish  cruisers.  ..  .Venezuela  ad- 
vises Belgium  that  the  disputed  claims  of  Bel- 
gium creditors  will  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

August  7. — France  submits  formal  demands 
to  Ihe  Moroccan  Government ;  the  garrison  at 
Casablanca  ts  disarmed. 

August  n.— The  Moors  continue  their  attacks 
on  the  French  forces  outside  Casablanca,  but 
are  repulsed  with  great  loss British  and  Rus- 
sian ambassadors  in  Constantinople  succeed  in 
inducing  the  Porte  to  issue  orders  stopping  the 
advance  of  Turkish  troops  into  Persia. 


SOME  OF  THE  CURRENT  CARTOONS 


f>  EKcnIaa  Uaa  (New  Yorlii. 


From  th<^  Tribunr   IMlnneapoiis). 


■■  if  }  Lnd  Ix-Biin  to  plBj-  Bolt  twfrty  fctn 
mlKht   hHvc   tK'pn    cbsmplon-" — John   D. 

Froiu  the  Bvrnlng  Journal   (N«ir  Totfc}. 


SOME  OF  THE  CURRENT  CARTOONS 


e  Evraing  Itatt  (Nmr  York). 


OF  THE  BAHBEi.."  "  l(  I  had  IfRim  to  play  golf  twenty 

mlBht  havp  bi'on    champion." — John  D. 
le  Tribum-   (Minneapolis).  From   the  Eccnlng  Journal   (New  Turk). 


BORN     IN     DUBLIN,    IRELAND,    MARCH    2,    1848.  DIED'Tn    CORNISH,    N.    H„    AUGUST.    X    IMT.    "  LLm 

<He  found  American  sculpture  a  weed,  lie  left  it  a  flower.  He  learned  from  ^France 
lorough  methods  of  technique ;  from  Italy  lie  imbibed  Ibe  spirit  of  Ihe  Renaissance ;  jet  without 
nitation  and  Without  any  display  of  obtrusive  originalitj4  and  with  rare  taste  and  indomitable 
■.dustry,  andTOost  conscientious  workmanship,  he  creaMd  a  series  of  masterpieces  that  raised 
merican  sculpture  to  a  foremost  plane  in  the  world's  art,  and  set  such  a  hiEh  standard  for  the 
r>unger  generation  of  artists  to  follow,  that  there  is  great  promise  that  American  sculpture 
ill  long  keep  its  place  in  that  high  position  to  which  he  raised  it.) 


HAS  ARKANSAS  A  DIAMOND  "FIELD"? 

BV  ROBERT   S.   LANIER. 


ITPON  a  tract  of  about  600  acres  near 
Murfreesboror  in  Pike  County,  south- 
western Arkansas,  some  100  miles  from  tlie 
city  of  Little  Rock,  more  than  130  diamonds 
have  been  found  within  the  past  year.  In 
size,  they  vary  from  1-64  carat  to  6^ 
carats;  in  color,  from  dark  brown  to  the 
high-prized  blue-white. 

Fifteen  people  discovered  all  these  jewels, 
mostly  by  kneeling  on  the  groimd  and  pok- 
ing them  up  with  sticks  from  within  one  or 
two  inches  of  the  surface.     Even  in  its  rough 
State,  the  diamond's 
glitter  is   unmistak- 
iAle.  After  one  sue 
cessful      experience, 
the    lucky    searcher 
does  not  fail  to  rec- 
ognize it  again. 

One  diamond  was 
excavated  from  a 
depth  of  fifteen 
feet.  Indeed,  the 
same  rock  which 
furnishes  the  gems 
on  the  surface  has 
been  proved,  by 
three  sets  of  drill- 
holes, to  remain  the  fjhst  three  otamon 
constant  to  a  depth  sas 

of     over      200      feet.  njnre  rcpr.Mluwd  In  (hi- 

And  this  blue-green  on  thp  riRtt  is  of 

rock,    decomposed 

"  peridotite,"  resembles  geologically  the 
"  blue  ground  "  of  the  Kimbcrly  mines  in 
South  Africa,  from  which  fortunes  have 
been  taken  in  diamonds  within  thirty  years. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  America  contains 
a  genuine  field  of  diamonds,-^a  plot  of 
ground  which,  throughout  its  entire  area 
and  to  a  great  depth,  will  yield  a  constant 
product  of  the  most  precious  of  stones? 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  George  F. 
Kunz,  gem  expert  and  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Washington,  mining  geologist  and 
pctrographer,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  composition  of  igneous  rocks  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  is  possible  here  to  answer  this 
question  as  well  as  it  can  be  answered  to-day. 

If  the  Arkansas  diamonds  are  really  of 
local  origin,  as  Dr.  Kunz  and  Dr.  Washing- 


ton have  been  led  to  believe  after  consider- 
able hesitancy  and  care,  together  with  ex- 
tended personal  examination,  then  this  is 
actually  the  first  American  tract  where  dia- 
monds occur  "  in  place."  This  is  the  geolo- 
gist's expression  for  a  stone  that  lies  in  the 
precise  geological  formation  where  it  was 
"  born," — where  the  pure  carbon,  influenced 
by  intense  pressure  and  intense  heat,  prob- 
ably through  the  pushing  of  some  prehistoric 
volcano  toward  the  earth's  surface,  became 
forced  into  a  veritable  diamond  crystal. 

This  surmise  be- 
ing granted,  here  is 
the  first  instance  on 
the  American  conti- 
nent of  the  discov- 
ery of  a  diamond  in 
its  undisturbed  nat- 
u  r  a  1  matrix, — and 
the  first  observation 
of  a  true  diamond 
"  field,"  which  may 
eventually  involve 
a  new  American  in- 
dustry. These  de- 
velopments in  Ar- 
kansas are  the  first 
>s  Foi-NFi  IS  THE  ARKAfj-  Calculated  to  lead 
"iEi-'>"  Dr.  Kunz  to  revise 

r  natural  slie.     Th<>  gpm  h  i  S       Statement      of 

ii-i  cfirata  weight.)  seventeen  years  ago, 

made  in  his  work 
on  "  Gems  and  Precious  Stones  in  North 
America,"  the  authoritative  summary  on  this 
subject:  "While  diamonds  are  found  to 
some  extent  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  reason  as  yet  to  suppose 
that  they  will  ever  be  numbered  among  our 
important  mineral  products." 

It  is  chiefly  owing  to  Dr.  Kunz's  courtesy 
in  supplying  authoritative  information  that 
the  writer  is  able  to  summarize  below  the 
facts  on  this  new  development  of  a  fasci- 
nating subject.  During  twenty  years  Dr. 
Kunz  has  collected  every  record  of  the  dis- 
covery of  American  diamonds,  and  investi- 
gated every  history  that  seemed  promising. 
His  services  have  been  constantly  in  request 
by  the  Department  of  Mining  Statistics  in 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
the  results  of  his  investigations  may  be  seen 
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in  his  bulletins  published  by  this  department  to  be  undertaken,  the  gold  should  assay  as 

from  1883  to  1905.  much  as  one-half  ounce  to  the  ton,  or  150 

times  the  proportion  of  the  De  Beers  dia- 

DIFFERENT     FROM     ALL     OTHER     AMERICAN  ^^^^^^  ^J^^  ^j^^  ^^^  proportion  of  thoSC 

DIAMONDS.  ^^^^^  f j.^^  ^^^  fabulously  productive  "  Pre- 
Since  1830  many  American  diamonds  mier  "  mines,  the  leading  competitors  of  the 
have  been  authenticated,  but  none  before  has  De  Beers.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
been  found  "  in  place.'*  Most  of  those  in  termine  by  assays  and  other  chemical  means 
the  United  States,  Guiana,  and  Brazil  have  the  presence  and  amount  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
come  to  light  through  the  "  breaking  down,"  per,  and  other  metals,  even  where  they  are 
or  wasting  away,  of  the  original  rocks,  .which  invisible,  and  present  in  extremely  small 
allows  the  diamonds  to  be  washed  into  amounts.  No  such  methods  are  practically 
brooks  and  river  gravels,  as  in  South  Ameri-  applicable  in  the  search  for  diamonds, 
ca.     Many  have  been  found  in  the  glacial 

I    r^W        T    J-              A/T-^k;«o«      o«^  IDENTIFYING  THE   SOURCE  OF  DIAMONDS.. 

morame  of  Ohio,   Indiana,   Michigan,   and 

Wisconsin,  whither  prehistoric  glaciers  had  Again,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
swept  them  from  some  point  in  Canada,  the  locality  whence  a  diamond  comes.  It  is 
Search  is  now  being  made  for  the  original  customary  to  bring  to  the  expert  a  very 
resting  place  of  these  stones  by  several  sur-  small  quantity  of  material,  perhaps  one- 
veying  parties,  along  the  line  ^f  the  new  twentieth  of  an  ounce.  In  such  cases  the 
transcontinental  railway  from  Quebec  to  wise  geologist  must  often  hesitate  before  pass- 
Winnipeg,  ing  a  final  judgment. 

Two  other  regions  in  the  United  States  This  question  is  further  complicated  by  the 

have  supplied  a  few  diamonds  from  time  to  existence  at  the  present  day  of  such  a  great 

time, — the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  number  of  different  mines  and  prospects.  Up 

and  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  thirty  years  ago  it  was  comparatively  easy 

and  the  Cascade  Mountains.   But  no  diamond  to   recognize  the  birthplace  of  a  diamond, 

found  in  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  Most   stones   then   came   from   Brazil,   and 

region,  or  on  the  California  slope,  has  ever  sparingly  from  the  Indian  mines.     But  with 

been  traced  back  to  its  original  rock  source,  the  opening  of  the  South-African  prospects 

TRIALS  OF  THE  DIAMOND  EXPERT.  jf^  production  increased   rapidly,  smd  now 

there  are  not  less  than  one  dozen  localities 

It  seems  that  in  Arkansas  the  130  stones  which  are  large  producers  of  diamonds.  Add 
mentioned  are  really  of  local  origin.  But  dia-  to  this  the  hundreds  of  minor  instances  where 
mond  tracing  is  always  a  hazardous  task,  diamond  indications,  and  some  few  gems, 
Even  the  most  highly  trained  expert  finds,  have  been  found;  consider  that  the  distinct- 
after  each  long  search  and  careful  calcula-  ive  marks  of  a  stone  from  any  given  locality 
tion,  that  there  still  remains  to  be  eliminated  are  in  any  case  very  slight  and  may  be  dupli- 
the  great  danger  of  "  seeing  things,-'  which  cated  elsewhere,  the  geological  conditions 
sometimes  results  from  too  much  application  constantly  varying;  and  one  perceives  the  dcl- 
to  one  subject.  icacy,  even  for  the  most  experienced,  of  dc- 

A  peculiar  difficulty  in  diamond-hunting  daring  positively  with  regard  to  a  few  stones 

arises   from   the   minute   occurrence   of   the  that  they  are  or  are  not  from  a  locality  that 

substance,   as   compared   with   copper,    iron,  is  new. 

lead,  gold,  or  silver.    The  African  De  Beers  ^,,^  .„,^^.r.  ^^r.,.,,^                           >> 
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mines,  for  example,  are  unparalleled  for  their 

profitable  yield  and  their  equipment  with  the  The  importance  of  identification  is  pointed 
most  expensive  machinery  and  appliances,  by  remembrance  of  the  famous  "  Arizona 
And  yet  their  valuable  product  averages  only  diamond  swindle."  On  May  28,  1872,  a 
.46  of  a  carat  to  a  1600-pound  load,  say  one-  party  of  Eastern  and  Western  capitalists,  to- 
half  of  a  carat  to  a  ton,  a  proportion  of  one  in  gether  with  a  German  mining  expert,  were 
ten  million,  escorted  to  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  and  thence  to  a 
Contrast  the  case  of  gold:  Any  vein  profit-  remote  mountain,  where  in  a  week  lOOO 
able  enough  to  be  worked  must  exhibit  $2  carats  of  diamonds  and  6000  to  7000  carats 
worth  to  the  ton.  This  means  one-tenth  of  of  rubies  were  gathered  by  the  joyful  explor- 
an  ounce  to  th«  ton,  or  thirty  times  the  pro-  ers.  The  gems  were  indubitable.  But  upon 
portion  of  diamonds  in  the  De  Beers  mines,  investigation  by  Clarence  King,  director  of 
If  the  expense  of  tunnelling,  shafts,  etc.,  is  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  it  was 
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proved  that  they  could  not  possibly  belong  to  white  minerals  were  turned  up.    The  entire 

the  locality  of  Arizona.     In  fact,  the  moun-  country  is  covered  with  a  "  pudding  stone," 

tain  had  been  "  salted  " ;  a  large  quantity  of  a  conglomerate  rock  cemented  with  brown 

rough  diamonds  had  been  purchased  in  Lon-  oxide  of  iron,  containing  pebbles  of  all  sizes, 

don  and  distributed  where  they  would  do  the  chiefly  quartz.     So  closely  did  this  resemble 

most  good.     But  this  discovery  could  not  be  the  Brazilian   cascalho,  in  which  diamonds 

made  until  about  $750,000  had  been  realized  are  commonly  found,  that  for  a  few  days  it 

by  the  enterprising  owners  of  the  "  mine."  suggested   itself  to  Dr.  Kunz  that  possibly 

This  story  remains  of  interest  to-day  be-  the  Arkansas  diamonds  might  have  been  de- 
cause  only  a  portion  of  the  gems  used  as  rived  from  this  conglomerate. 
"  salt "  were  ever  recovered.  Years  after  But  after  careful  search  over  considerable 
the  explosion  of  this  bubble  Dr.  Kunz  ex-  of  the  adjoining  region  the  underlying  condi- 
amined  a  number  of  diamonds  found  in  this  tions  were  everywhere  found  different  from 
neighborhood  by  a  shoemaker.  Any  "  dia-  those  of  this  one  tract ;  and  no  diamonds 
mond  mine  "  turning  up  in  this  locality  will  were  discovered  in  the  conglomerate.  So, 
be  regarded  with  great  suspicion  by  the  well  again,  the  situation  narrowed  to  the  original 
informed.  locality.      The    land    adjacent   consisted    of 

Thus,    when    a    report   of    the    Arkansas  black,  sticky  mud.    Within  a  radius  of  sever- 

gems  was  brought  to  Dr.  Kunz  last  fall  he  al  miles,  here  was  the  only  outcrop  of  the 

decided  not  to  make  any  public  announcement  blue-green,  diamond-yielding  earth, 

until   further  investigation.     The  property.  No  diamond  was  found  by  Dr.  Washington 

indeed,  was  already  well  known  to  geologists  or  Dr.  Kunz.    Three  were  picked  up  during 

as  exhibiting  conditions  peculiarly  favorable  the  latter's  visit,  one  of  which  had  certainly 

to  the  production  of  diamonds.    The  igneous  not  been  handled  since  the  rain  preceding. 

outcrop  had  been  described  in  1842  and  1846,    _^,^    ^_ 

and  later  beautifully  mapped  by  Dr.  J.  C.  ^"^  ^''^^^  undisturbed  American  dia- 
Branner,  the  State  Geologist  of  Arkansas.  mond. 
So  when  Dr.  Kunz  was  shown  a  couple  of  the  After  Drs.  Kunz  and  Washington  had 
Arkansas  stones  he  was  able  greatly  to  sur-  left,  some  of  the  underlying  earth  was  care- 
prise  the  Little  Rock  jeweler  who  had  fully  washed  and  two  diamonds  appeared  in 
brought  them  to  New  York  by  mentioning  the  "  concentrates,"  or  heavy  mineral  resi- 
in  detail  the  formation  of  the  spot  whence  due.  At  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  a  piece  of 
they  had  come.  rock  was  found  which  contained  a  diamond 

He  thereupon  suggested  to  Dr.  Washing-  of  i^  carats.    Careful  examination  by  three 

ton,  as  one  of  the  leading  petrological  geolo-  geologists  showed   that   this  stone  was  un- 

gists  of  America,  that  he  visit  the  locality,  doubtedly  in  its  original  place.    The  "  alter- 

He  spent  several  weeks  there,  finding  that  in  ation  "  and  texture  of  the  rock  and  the  mark- 

the  meantime  twenty -one  diamonds  had  been  ings  of  oxide  were  absolutely  unbroken.     It 

discovered.      In    January    Dr.    Kunz    went  would  seem  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of 

there,  going  over  the  ground  at  first  alone,  the  discovery  of  a  diamond  in  its  undisturbed, 

and  later  on  with  Dr.  Washington.    After  a  natural  matrix  on  the  American  continent, 

careful  study  of  the  rock  occurrences,   the  The  conclusion,  then,  is  justified  that  this 

following  facts  were  definitely  ascertained :  tract  of  Arkansas  peridotite  is  the  first  dis- 

»,„^    .«,, .^.0.0    o.^TT.r^T^^r  covered   American   diamond-field.     But   the 
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roilowing  conditions  must  be  understood  be- 
The  area  of  the  neck  of  volcanic  "  perido-  fore  its  place  as  a  factor  in  diamond  produc- 
tite "  which  is  exposed  at  the  surface  ap-  tion  can  be  estimated :  It  must  be  proved 
proaches  forty  acres  in  extent.  Together  absolutely  that  the  130  stones  came  original- 
with  the  outlying  decomposition  line,  the  ly  from  the  decomposed  peridotite  in  which 
total  area  comprises  probably  100  acres.  It  they  were  found;  sufficient  facts  must  be  ob- 
is ideally  located,  with  moderate  winter  cli-  tained  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  per- 
mate,  abundance  of  timber  and  cheap  coal  in  centage  of  diamonds  in  the  rock;  the  cost  of 
the  State,  and  other  favorable  conditions,  production  must  be  brought  within  a  reason- 
among  them  a  river  flowing  through  the  able  figure.  It  is  pleasant  to  remark  that 
property,  which  will  be  of  much  assistance  in  the  owners  of  the  tract  are  active  and  re- 
mining,  sponsible  citizens,  and  that  their  money  so 
Together  with  the  diamonds,  a  number  of  far  has  been  speilt  quietly  and  in  a  practira 
calcite,  barite,  and  quartz  crystals,  and  other  fashion. 
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50,000,000  pounds,  wliich  places  it  fourth  in 
the  list  of  the  «-oria's  producers,  only  Brazil, 
Kcuador,  and  San  Thome,  P.  W.,  Africa, 
DuCranking  it.  Last  year's  crop  was  a  par- 
tial failure,  and  the  island  is  dull  as  a  con- 
iequence.  This  is  only  temporary,  of  course, 
but  the  real  trouble  connected  with  this 
tzhanpe  of  staples  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  cacao 
plantation,  area  for  area,  employs  about  one 
man  where  a  sugar  plantation  employs  ten ; 
and  in  just  about  this  ratio  is  there  a  lack  of 
steady  employment  for  the  island's  100,000 
P"ast  Indian  coolies  and  its  150,000  blacks. 

The  principal  concession  for  working  the 
famous  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad  is  held  by  an 
American  company  which  operates  its  own 
line  of  steamers  betivecn  New  York  and 
Port  of  Spain.  The  works  of  this  concern 
and  those  of  a  local  company  are  less  than 
half  a  mile  apart  on  La  Brea  Point,  and  a 
comparison  between  the  t^^'o  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  former.  The  overhead 
tram«-ay  system  of  continuously  running 
buckets,  by  which  the  American  company 
carries  asphalt  direct  from  the  lake  and 
dumps  it  into  the  steamers,  is  one  of  the 
finest  contrivances  of  thht. class  in  existence. 


The  production  of  this  lake  is  only  limited 
by  the  demand  for  asphalt;  it  is  probable 
that,  if  called  on,  it  could  supply  the  world 
with  that  product. 

Speaking  of  the  islands  as  a  group,  there 
is  little  but  one  long  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted tale  of  depression  and  distress.  In 
Tobago, — one  of  the  averred  homes  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe, — and  the  southerly  Leeward 
Islands  of  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  sugar, 
except  as  cane  for  the  blacks  to  chew,  bos 
gone  for  good,  and  in  its  place  tbc  planten 
aie  struggling  with  coffee,  rubber,  and  cacao. 
The  latter  alone  is  yielding  returns,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  planters  are  making  a  bare  liv- 
ijig.  and  the  rest  of  the  population  is  exist- 
ing as  best  it  can. 

OVERPOPL'LATED    BARBADOS. 

Barbados  goes  on  as.  it  always  has,  lantely 
on  hope  and  largely  on  a  supreme  confidence 
that  is  impolitely  called  "  nerve "  in  the 
o,;ber  islands.  Some  sugar  is  being  shipped 
to  Canada  and  some  rum  to  a  numbei*  of 
places.  A  considerable  acreage  of  Sea-Island 
cotton  has  been  set  out  during  the  last  few 
years,  and,  as  in  tl"-  -""■•hTn  islands  where 
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the  same  experiment  is  being  tried,  "  there 
arc  hopes."  It  was  the  furtherance  of  the  cot- 
ton-growing industry  in  the  British  West 
Indies  that  brought  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  of 
Kingston  earthquake  notoriety,  to  that  city 
at  the  time  of  the  great  disaster. 

The  fact  that  Barbados  has  anything  at 
all  to  export  is  in  itself  a  rather  remarkable 
circumstance.  That  island  is  but  fourteen 
miles  one  way  by  twenty-one  the  other, 
and  within  this  narrow  limit  swarms  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  200,cxx>.  Every  nook  that 
is  not  producing  food  is  packed  with  people. 
They  do  not  have  the  term  "building-lot" 
in  Barbados;  instead  they  say  "house-spot," 
"  Spot "  expresses  it  exactly.  An  average 
"spot  "  is  "  sixteen  by  sixteen,"  which  leaves 
space  for  a  "  twelve  by  tsvelve  "  frame  house 
and  room  around  the  sides  for  the  women 
to  catch  tlie  water  from  the  eaves  and  do 
their  washing.  Even  the  wood  that  is 
burned, — mostly  charcoal, — comes  500  miles  '■'•^'"•'"''I'B-'.sindf).. 
by  boat  from  Demerara.  uihthplace   uf  alexanueh    Hamilton,  the  is- 

DISTRESS  IN  OTHER  BRITISH   ISLANDS.  ■  .  ■ 

One  finds  the  plight  of  the   rest  of   the    through  the' well-directed  efforts  of  an  un- 
British  possessions  in  the  Windward  group    usually  ably  managed  experiment  station,  has 
growing  worse  as  he  goes  north.     Dominique    been  able  to  keep  up  a  very  creditable  ex- 
is  the  single  exception.    This  fertile  and  re-    port   in   the   face  of  discouraging  markets. 
r.iarkably  beautiful  island,  partly  because  of    Sugar   had   done  better   than    in    the   other 
the  natural   richness  of  its  soil,  and  partly    islands,  and  the  cacao  plantations  are  giving 
excellent  returns  considering  how  near  Dom- 
inique is  situated  to  the  northern  limit  of 
that  tender  tree.     A  large  acreage  has  also 
been  set  out  to  limes,  the  juice  of  which  is 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid, 
and   this,  with  Sea-Island  cotton,   is  looked 
to  for  good  returns  in  the  near  future. 

St.  Lucia,  the  best  harbor  England  has  in 
the  West  Indies  and  a  couple  of  centuries 
back  the  French  headquarters  in  the  Carib- 
bean, has  had  about  the  heaviest  fall  of  any 
of  the  islands.  Sugar  dealt  it  a  hard  blow 
when  that  commodity  settled  to  its  present 
level  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  was  still 
plenty  of  business  with  the  fleet  and  the  gar- 
rison. As  a  naval  station  it  was  of  even 
greater  importance  than  Jamaica,  while  the 
barracks  that  still  stand  on  the  crests  of  the 
hills  surrounding  the  harbor  of  Castries 
cover  acre  after  acre  of  ground.  These  mili- 
tary works  were  a  part  of  a  scheme  evolved 
at  a  time  when  Great  Britain's  perspective  of 
the  future  impressed  her  very  differently 
than  it  does  to-day.  Then  the  time  arrived 
n'hen  that  empire  came  to  regard  the  United 
States,  not  only  as  no  longer  a  menace,  but, 
AtJioMOBiLiNG  NEAK  PORT  ANTONH),  JAMAICA,     in  a  way,  for  territory  that  lay  anywhere 
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With  the  exception  of  a  small,  rocky 
island  to  the  north  called  Anguilla, — and 
Jamaica,  of  course,  which  I  will  speak  of 
with  the  Greater  Antilles, — this  completes 
the  list  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Their 
condition  is  the  worst  that  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  they  were  peaceably  aligned 
under  British  rule,  and  the  future,  near  or 
remote,  does  not  appear  to  promise  great  im- 
provement. I  heard  several  solid,  intelli- 
gent men  at  widely  separated  points  voice 
the  opinion  that  England  is  sick  and  tired  of 
the  burden  of  the  islands,  while  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  make  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  more  reason  in  the  attitude 
of  the  sovernment  than  that  of  the  islanders. 
The  former  has  poured  money  into  the  West 
Indies  for  many  years  and  never  received 
much  that  was  substantial  in  return.  The 
islands  help  to  feed  the  home  country,  to  be 
sure,  but  only  as  long  as  they  get  the  best 
cuprhihi.i.y  imit,.o.,is-rn,te..~-i.\.  1.  pnccs  there.     If  they  can  pay  the  duty  into 

THE  TOWS  OF  piiKT  HovAi.,  JAMAICA.  the  United   Statcs  and  get  a  fraction  of  a 

cent  more  a  pound  for  their  sugar,  to  the 
around  North  America,  as  something  of  a  States  it  comes. 
safeguard,  and  the  fleet  and  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  to  sa\e  the  good  British  sover- 
eigns. To-day  the  British  fleet  in  the  West  The  great  grievance  of  the  islanders  to- 
Indies,  though  on  paper  it  may  be  larger,  ward  the  home  countrj-  arose  when  the  lat- 
consists  nominally  of  one  first-class  cruiser,  tcr  let  the  cheap  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  of 
stationed  at  Barbados.  Germany  enter  England  free  of  duty,  thus 

'ITie  good-sized,  low-lying  island  of  An-  lowering  the  price  of  all  sugar  to  a  point 
tigiia,  important  as  the  scat  of  the  governor  that  made  it  iiuite  impossible  to  sell  the  West 
of  most  of  the  Windward  Islands,  has  never  Indian  product  there  at  a  profit.  There  is 
pone  in  for  much  of  anything  but  sugar,  no  doiiht  that  this  worked  great  hardlbip 
and,  as  a  consequence,  things  are  about  as  in  the  islands,  but,  to  me,  there  is  alwt^ 
bad  there  as  the}'  can  be.  in  answer  to  any  one  criticising  England  lor 

Montserrat,  not  far  from  Antigua,  is  in  buying  foodstuffs  in  the  cheapest  market,  Jr- 
about  the  same  condition  .is  the  latter  island,  lespectivp  of  what  flag  it  comes  from  under, 
while  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis,  the  two  sister  in  pointing  to  the  starving  millions  of  her 
islands  at  the  northern  chain  of  the  British  own  blood  that  she  has  right  in  her  midst, 
possessions,  are  doing  slightly  better.  Nevis,  some  thousands  of  miles  nearer  home  than 
which  consists  of  a  high  volcano  with  a  broad  Timbuctoo,  the  Antipodes,  or  even  the  Wert 
strip  of  fertile  level  land  around  its  base,  is    Indies. 

famous  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Alex-  .The  British  Govcrmncnt  is  still  exerting 
andcr  Hamilton  and  the-  marriage-place  of  itself  vigorously  for  the  good  of  the  islands, 
Nelson.  It  is  separated  by  but  a  mile-wide  and  the  latter  are  making  no  less  vigorous  ef- 
channel  from  St.  Kitts.  where  resides  the  ad-  forts  to  do  good  for  themselves;  that  nothing 
ministrator  who  looks  after  the  affairs  of  much  is  coming  of  it  all  is  not  directly  the 
both  islands.  St.  Kitts  is  a  good  little  island,  fault  of  either  part>-.  The  islands  staked 
with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  cver>-thing  on  sugar,  failed  to  forecast  the 
rather  stunted-looking  sugar-cane  and  scores  future  aright,  and  now  that  the  cane-sugar 
and  scores  of  most  wonderful  old  sugar-  industry  has  reached  a  point  where  it  can 
mills.  Just  now  there  Is  a  big  acreage  of  be  carried  on  at  a  profir  only  by  foUtm-ing 
cotton  in  as  well  as  sugar,  and  there  is  hard-  the  most  modern  methods  of  cultivation  and 
ly  a  foot  of  tillable  land  that  is  not  under  manufacture,  they  are  lacking  both  in  the 
cultivation.  capital  and  in  the  spirit  of  progressiveness 
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that  has  resulted  from  it  need  not  be  checked  brought  about  the  practical  impoverishment 

up  as  total  loss.  of  the  merchant  classes  of  the  city,  making 

,  rebuilding  and,  in  some  cases,  even  restock- 

JAMAICA  S    SLOW    RECOVERY.  ■         ■                ■  -         i               ■                -.      ■               'UI 

^  ing  m  provisional  premises,  quite  impossible. 

As  I  pointed  out  in   the  introduction  to  Hundreds  of  business  men,  well-to-do  and 

this  article,  practically  everything  that  Ja-  even  wealthy  before  the  disaster,  have  been 

maica  had  before  the  earthquake  in  the  way  left  almost  penniless.     Incident  to  the  almost 

of    material    prosperity    she    owed    to    the  complete   paralysis  of   the   mercantile   trade 

United    States,    and    on    this   country   must  has  been  the  throwing  of  a  greater  part  of 

she   largely   depend    in    making   a    recover}'  those  working  as  clerks  and  accountants  out 

fftMn  the  staggering  blow  dealt  her  by  that  of    employment,     leaving    only    the    lower 

disaster.      Substantial    "  first-aid  "    has  very  classes,    which    always    live    from    hand    to 

properly  come   in   the   form  of  an  imperial  mouth,  in  the  same  circumstances  as  before 

grant  and  loan,  but  a  return  to  former  pros-  the  earthquake.    The  grant  and  loan  author- 

perity  can  only  be  brought  about  through  a  ized    by    the    home    government    brought    a 

continuation  of  American  patronage.  much-needed  relief,  restored  faltering  confi- 

The    conditions    in    Kingston    since    the  dence,  and  started  a  tardy  but  energetic  re- 
earthquake  have  been  worse  than  those  that  habilitation  movement. 

prevailed    during    corresponding    periods    in  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  is  the  greatest  ba- 

San  Francisco  or  Valparaiso.    This  has  been  nana-shipping  point  in  the  world,  and  that 

principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  big  Eng-  industry,  controlled  by  two  American  com- 

lish    insurance    companies,    crippled    by    the  panies,  will  always  be  th'e  principal  one  of 

drains  from  the  two  previous  disasters,  in-  the  island.      Last  year    18,000,000  bunches 

trenched    themselves    behind     the    technical  of   that    fruit,   valued    at   $5,000,000,   were 

barriers  existent  in  all  of  their  policies  and  shipped    to    the   United    States,    the    United 

refused  to  pay  their  losses.     This  action  has  Fruit  Company  alone  employing  twenty-six 
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Steamers  in  the  service.    The  worst  setbacks  mountainous  nature  of  the  countiy  traversed, 

to  the  banana  industry  are  the  droughts  and  and  the  people  do  a  great  deal  of  traveling, 
hurricanes.     The   former   may  be   guarded        I  believe  that  few  Americans  appreciate 

against  by  irrigation,  but  from  the  latter,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of 

which  recur  about  every  five  years,  there  is  the  British  West  Indies  is  colored.  We  think 

no  protection.  the  proportion  high  in  our  Southern  States, 

« .  vr .  X, .    « r.»  rr^^rr^^    x . ,. r .  ,^  *  'c    ^,o„,„ t^oo  where  it  runs  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  yet  in 

PANAMA     RELIEVES    JAMAICA  S    DISTRESS.  j  •        ^1  1  ^o  ^         1        J 

''  Jamaica  the  people  are  98  per  cent,  colored. 

There  has  always  been  a  large  number  of  and  in  all  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  they  run 

people  out  of  work  in  Jamaica,  and  the  em-  from  91  to  96  per  cent.    Porto  Rico  has  but 

ployment  of  large  numbers  of  these  on  the  38  per  cent,  colored,  and  Cuba  but  33. 

Panama  Canal  has  been  a  bigger  factor  than  ,,..^^,„,, ^ ,,^  „.,,.„ 

,^    .  I        ,    ,  •   .    J    •  I-         .u  UNDEVELOPED   HAITI. 

that  island  has  appreciated  in  relieving  the 

distress  of  its  laboring  population.  All  told.  The  island  of  Haiti,  divided  between  the 
there  Have  probably  been  not  less  than  15,000  republic  of  that  name  and  the  Dominican 
Jamaicans  on  the  isthmus  at  any  time  since  Republic,  commonly  called  Santo  Domingo, 
the  canal  was  well  under  w^ay,  and  a  total  of  though  containing  only  30,000  square  miles 
several  times  that  number  have  been  em-  to  Cubans  43,000,  is  supposed  to  be  consid- 
ployed  in  the  aggregate.  Nearly  every  cent  erably  more  populous  than  the  latter  island, 
earned  by  these  men  goes  back  to  Jamaica.  Our  census  of  1899  gave  Cuba  1,500,000 
A  considerable  amount  is  sent  by  mail,  but  people,  while  the  best  estimates  on  the  other 
the  greater  part  of  the  laborer's  earnings  is  island  run  something  over  2,000,000.  About 
hoarded  until  he  returns  home  himself.  Once  three-quarters  of  this  number  are  in  the  re- 
back  with  his  family  and  friends,  $200  or  public  of  Haiti,  which,  rather  than  any 
$300,  the  savings  of  a  number  of  months,  marked  difference  in  the  industry  of  the 
may  go  in  a  few  dajs.  The  canal  has  been  people,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  this 
responsible  for  putting  a  large  amount  of  republic  has  a  considerably  larger  trade  than 
money  in  the  island  which  would  not  have  Santo  Domingo.  The  island  is  by  far  the 
otherwise  found  its  way  there.  least  developed  in  the  West  Indies,  though 

,_,_„._,  its  natural    resources  cannot  be  much   less 

LARGE    BLACK   POPULATION.  .u         .u  x  r-    u  c       .      T-k        •  i 

than  those  of  Cuba,  banto  Domingo  alone 
Blue  Mountain  Jamaican  coffee  brings  a  has  12,000,000  acres  of  magnificent  farming 
higher  price  than  any  other  in  the  English  land,  only  200,000  acres  of  which  are  under 
market,  but  it  cannot  be  raised  in  sufficient  cultivation.  There  are  also  6,000,000  acres 
quantit}'  to  make  the  industry  of  importance,  of  hardwood  forest  and  5,000,000  acres  of 
Neither  has  cacao-planting  met  with  as  great  high-class  grazing  land.  This  backward- 
success  as  in  many  of  the  other  islands,  while  ness  has  been  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
the  Jamaican  export  of  sugar  is  not  as  great  prevalence  of  revolutions  and  their  incident 
to-day  as  in  the  times  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  lawlessness,  in  both  of  which  particulars 
The  island  has  the  largest  proportion  of  small  there  is  promise  of  great  improvement, 
peasant  proprietors  of  any  place  in  the  world,  The  Haitians  are  a  mixture  of  negro, 
— 90,000  out  of  a  population  of  900,000, —  French,  and  Indian,  and  are  principally  cn- 
and  the  system  of  roads  and  trails  by  which  gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Fully  two- 
the  government  has  made  possible  the  open-  thirds  of  the  republic's  trade  is  with  the 
ing  up  of  the  little  "  pens  "  of  farms  is  the  United  States,  a  proportion  which  we  are 
most  creditable  work  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  managing*  to  steadily  maintain  in  spite  of 
seen.  Yet  the  indolence  of  the  black  popula-  the  vigorous  efforts  of  both  France  and  Gcr- 
tion  is  such  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Jamai-  many  to  cut  it  down.  The  sugar  industry* 
ca  is  not  a  third  of  that  of  the  smaller  is  very  backward,  insufficient  for  home  con- 
island  of  Porto  Rico.  sumption  being  produced,  and  this,  though 
The  railway  system  of  Jamaica,  though  of  poor  qualit>%  selling  for  8  cents  a  pound. 
originally  built  by  Americans,  is  at  present  Coffee  and  cacao  are  of  high  grade,  but  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  not  produced  in  great  quantity.  The  last  few 
The  line  is  broad-gauge,  and  connects  Kings-  years  have  found  the  Haitians  attempting 
ton  with  Port  Antonio  on  the  northeast,  and  rather  to  supply  their  home  demands  than  to 
Montego  Bay  on  the  northwest  coast,  hav-  increase  their  exports.  This  movement  has 
ing  a  length,  with  branches,  of  about  200  been  responsible  for  greatly  increased  acre- 
miles.     Fares  are  reasonable,  considering  the  ages  of  rice  and  maize,  as  well  as  for  the 
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PORTO  RICO  WINNING  PROSPERITV  THROUGH  l^^^^^,  ^ith  tropical  anemia.    This  waS  fol- 

HARDSHip,  lowed  a  few  months  later, — an  investigation 

having  been  made  in  the  meantime, — by  the 

At  the  time  of  its  admission  to  the  United  announcement  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  is- 

States    Porto    Rico    was    probably    the   best  land's  laboring  population  was  affected  by 

governed  and  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  this  strange  disease, which, easily  preventable, 

Spanish    colonies.      This    is    not    necessarily  and  curable  at  almost  any  stage,  rarely  fails 

saying  much,  but  that  island,  thanks  princi-  to  prove  fatal  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 

pally  to  the  peaceful  and  industrious  dispo-  It  would  be  hard  to  imaeine  a  more  hope- 

sition  of  its  people,  never  had  as  much  to  less  situation  than  that  of  the  infant  Terri- 

complain   of   as   did   Cuba   and    the    Philip-  tor>'  at  the  end  of  1899. 

pines.      A    year    after    the    island    became  How  the  plucky  island  stepped  out  of,  and 

American  the  condition  of  the  people  was  as  shook  itself  free   from,   the  difficulties   that 

bad  as  thai  of  the  Cubans  in  the  worst  days  entrammeled   it,  until  to-day  it  has  greater 

of  Weyler's  "  reconcentration  "    movement,  prosperity  and  fairer  prospects  that  any  of 

This  was  due  to  many  causes,  but  principally  its  sisters  in  the  West  Indies,  may  only  be 

to  the  abrupt  cutting  off  of  the  Spanish  mar-  touched  upon  most  briefly  here.  The  biggest 

kets, — including    those    of    countries    with  factor  in  the  upward  movement  has  been  the 

which    Spain    had    reciprocity    treaties, — be-  courage  and  common  sense  of  the  people  and 

fore    trade   with    the   United    States    had    a  the  splendid   example  that  has  been  set  by 

chance  to  get  under  way.     On  top  of  other  American     capitalists     who    came     in     and 

troubles  came  the  great  hurricane  of   1899,  staked  money  and  reputation  on  the  future 

in  which  uncounted  millions'  worth  of  prop-  of  the  new  Territory.    The  island  is  not  out 

erty  was  destro}*ed,  several  thousand  people  of   the   shoals   yet    by    any   means,    for    the 

killed;  and  over  a  o.uarter  of  a  million  ren-  status  of  the  coffee  industry  has  yet  to  be 

de red  homeless.    While  treating  the  wounded  fixed  to  determine  the  fate  of  many  hundred 

from  this  disaster  the  discovery  was  made  rich    plantations,    and    the    crusade    against 

by  the  army  surgeons  that  three-fourths  of  anemia,    though    well    launched,    is    hardly 

those  that  passed  under  their  hands  tvere  af-  more  than  a  beginning.     But  a  good  start 
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excellence  that  will 
put  it  be}-ond  the 
competition  of  low- 
grade  importations 
from     other     coun- 

The  increase  of  the 
Porto  Rican  sugar 
crop  has  been  the 
most  remarkable 
feature  of  her  agri- 
cultural record.  In 
1895  but  $2,500,- 
(XX)  worth  of  that 
article  was  exported. 
In  1901  this  figure 
liad  increased  to 
$S, 500,000,  and  for 
lust  year  the  export 

000.    The  latter  fig- 

i  ir'i'>i<<v>  1  I'.i.i" i.>  I  i.i.m I.  \  \.  ure     represents    the 

\   ■  r-oMiiiiiHii"   M  m:m  I    \,    ^A^■.ll.   i'ukih   khh.  v:ili!e  of  about  205,- 

iKXi  tons  of  sugar, 
iiiti.li-  III  ilii-  ,\iunii(in  iu;itki'i  h\  p'ltiiij;  a  rivimi  wlilch  is  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
I'uMiiif'.'.  Ill  |>iit  ,1  s  iTni  liiitv  I'll  l(ireii;n  im-  aviii-d  bv  llic  cnip  of  this  season.  Prac- 
l«.il,-iti.'ii>.  ;iii  j.ii.in  «lii.-h«.>ul.i  01st  the  liaill.v  ;ill  <.f  tJu-  available  supr  land  of 
Aiiu-i ii  ;ii)  ii'tiMiiiioi  in  ilir  \ii'i»ii\  of  :^so.-  ibe  isl;ui.l  is  now  un.U-r  cultivation,  and 
^^1l,lvy^  A  MMi,  I'heic  is  n»  tu>i>e  ot  ihe  such  iniTcase  as  may  come  from  this  time 
i^liiii,l''i  MMiiiit;;  this  fo.uiiiieni.  .iii.l  ilu-  hesi  on  must  be  as  a  result  of  iniproved  methods 
ii'tiiM-  .'I  us  .-.'lii-e  I'l.ioifis  M.'iiM  an''";""  •''  I'olilvailou.  Mamifai-turinj;  methods  in 
i,<  !v  w  i.i;-.-  i!i.;i  iMi'.iu.t  1.1  a  siaii.laid  ot    I'orto  Rivo  .v.e  as  fully  up  to  date  as  any- 
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style  and  action.  The  demand  for  a  car- 
riage horse  of  fine  type  is  general.  The 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  professional  man, 
and  the  man  of  leisure  constitute  the  market. 
The  price  for  carriage  horses  ranges  from 
$200  for  the  common  types  up  to  fabulous 
sums  that  men  of  means  are  glad  to  pay 
for  the  most  highly  developed,  finished,  and 
trained  individuals.  But  while  the  demand 
is  so  general,  the  supply  is  practically  ex- 
hausted. Constant  importation  does  not 
solve  the  problem,  because  of  the  rapid  de- 
terioration of  the  descendants  of  imported 
horses.  The  only  remedy  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  carriage  horse,  and  it  is 
with  this  purpose  in  view  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  established  a  horse-breeding  station 
at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  where  the  first  steps 
in   this  experiment   in    evolution   have   been 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  RI!G10N  AS  A  BREED- 


In  locating  the  national  horse-breeding  sta- 
tion in  Colorado,  the  experts  in  charge  of 
this  experimental  work  took  cognizance  of 
the  advantages  offered  in  the  altitude  and 
climate  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Fort 
Collins  is  located  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
Denver,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  foothills.  On  these  high  plains 
the  tiny  three-toed  horse,  whose  remains  were 
found  by  the  Whitney  scientific  expedition, 
roamed  in  prehistoric  afics.  On  these  won- 
derful uplands,  approximately  a  mile  above 
sea  level,  everything  tends  to  the  production 


of  a  perfect  horse.  Sound  bones  and  hoofs, 
great  lung  power  and  good  size  arc  most 
desired  in  a  horse.  The  bone  of  the  native 
Colorado  horse  is  as  dense  as  a  piece  of 
ivory.  The  dry  atmosphere  develops  a  hoof 
so  solid  that  a  native  horse  can  travel  miles 
over  the  rockiest  country  and  suffer  no  in- 
convenience from  lack  of  shoes.  The  high 
altitude  develops  heart  and  lung  povrer 
that  gives  the  Colorado  horse  wind  and 
courage  to  make  a  hundred  miles  a  day  and 
repeat  the  performance  next  day  without 
injury.  The  climatic  conditions  and  pure 
air  and  water  are  apparently  conducive  to 
speedy  growth,  while  the  native  grasses, 
sun-cured  on  the  plains,  have  always  been 
considered  the  finest  feed  for  any  kind  of 
live  stock. 

Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  and  the  Da- 
kotas  are  also  admirable  breeding-grounds 
for  sturdy  horses.  The  wonderful  feats  of 
endurance  performed  by  pony-express  riders 
and  Government  scouts  and  soldiers  in  the 
West  would  not  have  been  possible  had  not 
the  tireless  Western  horses  been  available. 
l"he  Western  co^v  pony  to-day  is  the  most 
hardy,  active,  and  courageous  animal  in  the 
world,  and  can  stand  more  hard  work  on  less 
feed  and  less  care  than  any  other  type  of 
equine,— all  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  ideal  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  atmosphere  offered  by 
the  \Veitern  States. 

CONGRESS  MAKES  AN  APPROPRIATION. 

The  man  who  conceived  the  idea  of  de- 
veloping the  typical  American  horse  under 


NUENT  STOCK  FARU  AT  POUT  COLLINS. 
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Messenger,  Onward,  Harrison  Chief,  and 
Almont,  bred  to  mares  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  old  Morgan  blood,  should  become  the 
basis  of  the  new  strain.  The  work  of  selec- 
tion required  the  greatest  skill,  since  the 
Morgan  stock  In  America  at  present  has 
degenerated,  through  lack  of  care  in  breed- 
ing, into  small,  pony-like  horses,  lacking  in 
action,  ill-formed  as  to  limhs  and  feet,  and 
possessed  of  hereditary  unsoundness.  In 
fact  the  original  Morgan  type,  from  which 
so  many  of  our  families  of  trotters  received 
their  endurance,  strength,  and  well-rounded 
proportions,  is  practically  extinct.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
great  individuals  remain  to  serve  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  old  and  new  type, 
and  it  was  the  collecting  of  the  best  of  these 
individuals  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
purchasing  commission. 

After  several  months  thirty- five  mares 
were  collected  from  seven  States,  and  were 
passed  upon  by  the  purchasing  committee. 
There  were  representative  animals  from  the 
farms  of  the  most  famous  breeders  in  Wy- 
oming, Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  other  States,  and  from  this 
most  remarkable  assembly  fourteen  npares 
were  finally  selected  by  the  commission  and 
purchased  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  In  ad- 
dition three  notable  donations  were  made 
by  W.  C.  Brown  and  Col.  Fred  Pabst,  of 


Chicago,  and  Judge  William  Mo< 
York  City. 


THE  RENOWNED 


ENT  STALLION. 


Even  greater  care  was  evidenced  when  it 
came  to  selecting  the  stallion  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  stud.  After 
the  commission  had  examined  worthy  ani- 
mals from  ail  parts  of  the  country,  unani- 
mous choice  finally  settled  on  Carmon,  bred 
by  Norman  J.  Coleman,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
owned  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Boston.  ■ 
It  is  not  inappropriate  that  the  first  Govern- 
ment stallion  should  have  been  bred  by  the 
first  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Carmon  was  purchased  early  in  life  by 
Thomas  W,  Lawson  for  his  famous  coach 
four.  He  stands  sixteen  hands  high,  weighs 
1340  pounds,  and  is  a  glossy  bronze  bay  in 
color,  with  black  points.  He  is  ten  years 
old,  and  his  grace  and  beauty  and  good  quali- 
ties of  disposition  are  the  admiration  of  all 
visitors,  from  every  part  of  the  world,  who 
inspect  the  foundation  stock  at  the  Govern- 
ment stud. 

Carmon,  "hen  owned  by  Mr.  Lawson, 
Has  known  as  Glorious  Thunder  Cloud. 
His  stallion  mate,  Glorious  Red  Cloud,  Mr. 
La^vson  has  refused  to  sell  at  any  price, 
keeping  him  for  the  head  of  his  stock  farm, 
Dreamwold.     It  was  only  his  deep  interest 


1  the  Gi 


breeding  scheme  that  in- 
duced Mr,  Lawson  to 
part  with  Carmon. 
The  f  oar-horse  stal- 
lion team,  in  which 
Carmon  figured,  cost 
Mr.  Lawson  $30,000. 
This  was  the  record 
price  for  a  coach  four 
until  Mr.  AIfre4  Van- 
derbilt  paid  a  larger 
sura  for  his  celebrated 
coach  four,  Rustling 
Silk.  Full  Dress, 
Sweet  Marie  and 
Polly  Prim. 

Owing  to  the  fact 
that  Carmon  was  used 
so  long  for  driving 
purposes,  he  has  left 
few  offspring,  and 
these  from  mediocre 
mares.  Consequently 
he  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly proven  as  a 
sire  of  carriage  horses 
of  high   type,   but   the 


DEI^ELOPING  A  NATIONAL  TYPE  OF  HORSE. 

progeny  at  the  Fort  Collins  station  seem  to 
have  all  the  qualities  that  the  most  exacting 
can  demand,  and  have  so  far  borne  out  the 
judgment  of  the  purchasing  commission. 
Carmon's  show-ring  career  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  American  horse,  as  he  has  been 
successfully  exhibited  as  a  stallion  in  breed- 
ing classes,  in  a  coach  four,  and  in  a  pair. 

"  POINTS  "  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  STUD. 

In  developing  the  ideal  tarriage  horse, 
there  is  no  thought  of  demanding  absolute 
uniformity  in  the  foundation  stwk.  There 
is  a  variety  of  road  vehicles  and  a  consequent 
variety  of  individual  taste,  and  so  there  must 
be  variation  in  color,  size,  and  temperament 
where  the  horse  is  concerned.  But  there 
should  be  uniformity  in  conformation,  style, 
quality,  and  finish,  thus  establishing  a  marked 
tj-pe,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  mind  the       the  ueavtiful  head,  neck, 


varying  demands 
ham,  landau,  an 
In  order  to  s 
sion  had  in  viei 
foundation  stock 
amiss  to  take  a 
mares  that  seen 
to  the  type  desi 
is  probably  the  finest  ty 
horse.    She  is  bi 


he  j;ig,  runabout,  broug- 

juntry  carriage. 

■tnin   what  the  commis- 

.-hen    it    purchased    the 

Fort  Collins,  it  is  not 

k  at  five  or  six  of  the 

)   conform    most    closely 

Martha   Washington 

if  heavy  carriage 

It  in  color,  with 


fine,  long,  clean-cut  head  and  neck,  short, 
strong  back,  long,  full  and  well-rounded 
quarters,  sloping  shoulders,  with  high,  fric- 
tionless,  and  graceful  action. 

Virginia  is  considered  the  finest  type  of 
carriage  mare  in  America  to-day.  She  is 
from  the  stables  of  Judge  Moore,  and  has 


faultless  style,  finish,  and  substance.  She  is 
capable  of  taking  a  carriage  at  twelve  miles 
an  hour  with  an  endurance  that  will  cover 
sixty  miles  a  day  without  lagging  or  show- 
ing signs  of  weariness.  In  this  mare  is  found 
in  perfection  one  of  the  points  so  noticeably 
lacking  in  American  trotter  families,  and  so 
essential  in  a  carriage  horse, — the  perfect 
stifle  and  hock  action  characteristic  of  the 
English  hackney. 

Kentucky  Belle  is  seal  brown,  resembling 
Martha  Washington  in  graceful  neck  and 
carriage,  being  similar  also  in  action,  with 
slightly  more  finish. 

Wisconsin  Queen  is  a  beautiful  bay,  with 
short  limbs,  exceptionally  fine  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders,  combining  massiveness  with 
quality  and  speed.  She  has  been  shown 
successfully  as  a  single,  as  one  of  a  pair,  and 
as  one  of  four  in  a  coach. 

Illinois  Beaut)-,  donated  by  W.  F.  Brown, 
of  the  Vanderbilt  system,  is  a  striking  black, 
with  great  finish,  and  is  of  the  road  and 
runabout  t3'pe,  possessing  grace  and  beauty 
of  action, 

Colorado  Countess  was  successfully  shown 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York. 
She  is  from  the  ranch  of  George  D.  Rains- 
ford,  of  Wyoming,  and  her  lung  and  heart 
power,  and  quality  of  bone  and  hoof,  taken 
with  her  wonderful  endurance,  bear  out  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain country  as  the  natural  breeding-place 
for  perfect  horseflesh.  Four  of  Mr.  Rains- 
ford's  remarkable  mares  were  purchased  at 
half  their  market  value,  and  those  interested 


THE  PROHIBITION  WAVE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


The  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
State  prohibition  in  Georgia  will,  when  un- 
derstood, shed  a  great  light  upon  present 
conditions  in  other  Southern  States  and  lead 
to  a  correct  appreciation  of  what  the  future 
may  develop  in  all  of  them. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  the  negro,  or 
"  carpet-bag,"  government  was  overthrown, 
and  the  rule  of  the  white  man  was  re-estab- 
lished in  the  Southern  States;  not  only  were 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  South  filled  with 
barrooms,  but  every  country  crossroads  had 
its  barroom  or  "  doggery."  A  moment's  re- 
flection will  serve  to  recall  the  terrible  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  prevailed  when  swarms 
of  negroes,  many  of  them  drunk  with  whisky, 
and  all  intoxicated  with  the  delirium  of 
new-found  liberty,  roamed  the  country  at 
large. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Tennessee  passed  a 
law   prohibiting    the   sale    of    liquor    within 
four   miles   of   a    school, 
except      in      incorporated      r~ 
towns.       Georgia    passed 
a  similar  law,  making  the      ] 
limit     three     miles,     and      i 
making  it  apply  to  both 
schools  and  churches.  The 
eflect  of  this  was  to  con- 
centrate the  liquor  traffic 
in   towns   and    cities   and 
place  it  under  police  con- 
trol.    The  law  proved  a 
great  blessing  to  the  coun-      ' 
try  people,    for   the    idle, 
worthless  negroes  fol-      | 
lowed  the  barrooms   into 
town  and  here  they  were 
given  their  first  faint  con-     | 
ception  of   the  difference      i 
between    liberty    and    li-      I 
cense.      This    greatly    re-      i 
duced    the    evil,    but    did      j 
not  entirely   eradicate   it,      i 
for  liquor  was  still  within      I 
easy   reach,   and   the   ne- 
groes who  had  moved  to 
town  were  needed  on  the 
farms. 

To  overcome  this  de- 
fect in  the  law  the 
Georgia     Legislature     in  ,  ^ 

1887  passed  a  local-option  "v^ 

law,  which  gave  to  each      

county  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  intoxicat- 


ing liquors  within  its  borders.  The  smaller 
counties  immediately  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege,  and  within  a  few  years  a 
great  majority  of  them  were  "  dry."  The 
liquor  business  was  then  centered  in  the  large 
cities.  The  local-option  principle  worked  so 
satisfactorily  that  it  was  written  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Georgia  Democracy. 

But  the  local-option  plant  has  been  dis- 
carded for  State  prohibition.  After  January 
1,  1908,  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure,  legal- 
ly, any  alcoholic  beverages  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  Pure  alcohol  may  be  had  for  medici- 
nal purposes,  but  for  nothing  else. 

The  anti-Prohibitionists  of  the  State  arc 
convinced  that  Georgia  has  become  insane; 
they  characterize  her  "  counrry  "  legislators 
as  "  driveling  idiots."  Numbers  of  Prohibi- 
tionists admit  that  the  law  is  extreme,  if  not 
drastic,  but  insist  that  it  be  given  a  fair  trial 
and  its  errors  practically  demonstrated.  The 
former,  however,  are  confident  that  Georgia 
will  rue  the  day  it  thrust  out  Bacchus  from 
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among    its   household    gods.      They    predict  months  ago,  in  an  interesting  opinion  on  the 

that  remorse  of  conscience  will  come  when  subject  of  whisky,  affirmed  that  there  is  good 

the   State's   finances   are    impaired    and    her  liquor  and  bad  liquor,  and  "  whisky "  that 

common   schools  crippled   by   the   loss  of  a  is  not  whiskvi    That  has  been  the  trouble  in 

quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  annual  reve-  Georgia,  and  the  lovers  of  good  whisky  have 

nue,  formerly  derived  from  the  sale  of  liquor  been  loudest  in  condemnation  of  the  riiakers 

licenses  and  applied  to  the  cause  of  common-  of   bad   whisky.     This   low-grade   liquor   is 

school    education.      They    are    equally    sure  murderous,  and  its  effect  upon  the  negroes 

that  a  howl  will  go  up  from  every  property-  in  the  South  has  been  particularly  harmful, 

holding  Georgian  if  the  State  tax-rate  is  ad-  morally  and  physically. 

vanced  to  the  constitutional  limit  of  5  mills  Another  source  of  general  complaint  has 

to  supply  the  deficit.  been  the  practice  of  shipping  liquors  from  a 

But  the  Prohibitionists  are  smilingly  con-  ''  wet  "  county  into  the  "  dry  "  counties  of  a 

fident.     They  have  met  the  same  kind  of  ar-  local-option    State. 

guments  in  their  home  counties,  and  are  mjt  The  liquor  men  of  the  whole  country  are 

afraid  of  the  result.     Instead,  they  are  exult-  to-day   arrayed   against  each   other;    the   re- 

ing  over  what  they  regard  as  the  best  day's  tailer    blaming    the    manufacturer    for    the 

legislative    work    accomplished    in    Georgia  present  condition  of  affairs ;  the  man  engaged 

since  the  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  in  in  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  conduct  the 

1877.     Certainly  this  new  legislation  is  the  saloon   business   decently    blaming   the  man 

most  remarkable  enacted  since  that  time.  who  is  not ;  the  brewer  blaming  the  distiller 

and  urging  exemption  from  the  operation  of 

the  law  for  himself. 


INFLUENCE    OF    THE    ATLANTA    RIOT. 


LOCAL  PROHIBITION   IN   ATLANTA. 


Had  it  not  been  for  "  riot  week  "  in  At- 
lanta the  State  Prohibition  bill  would  not 
have  been  enacted  this  year.  The  lessons  of  Atlanta  tried  local  prohibition  in  i886-'87, 
that  week  were  the  most  effective  clubs  in  when  the  city  had  about  60,000  population, 
the  hands  of  the  Prohibitionists,  and  fur-  The  record  of  those  years  as  to  sobriety,  ob- 
nished  them  most  timely  and  unanswerable  servance  of  law,  and  prosperity  in  all  lines 
arguments.  One-  Saturday  night  in  Septem-  of  business  was,  in  the  main,  favorable  to 
ber,  1906,  a  mob  of  white  men  and  boys  the  prohibition  cause.  But  for  the  timely 
held  a  bloody  carnival  in  the  center  of  At-  adoption  of  State  prohibition,  it  is  morally 
lanta,  following  the  indignation  aroused  by  certain  that  the  strong  prohibition  sentiment 
reports  of  a  half-dozen  attacks  by  negro  of  Atlanta,  supported  by  the  lessons  of  "  riot 
brutes  on  white  women,  and  before  the  storm  week,"  would  have  again  carried  the  city  for 
cleared  they  had  slaughtered  nineteen  inof-  prohibition.  Before  the  riot  retail  saloon- 
fensive  negroes.  For  two  weeks  following  keepers  paid  a  license  of  $1000  annually, 
the  outbreak  the  saloons  were  closed  by  order  After  the  riot  the  price  was  raised  to  $2000. 
of  the  Mayor.  During  that  period  perfect  There  are  eighty-eight  retail  saloons  in  the 
order  was  maintained,  the  recorder's  court  city  paying  this  license,  twenty-one  whole- 
docket  was  reduced  one-half,  and  the  mer-  salers  paying  $1000  annual  license,  and  twen- 
chants,  especially  in  the  humbler  portions  of  ty-two  saloons  paying  $400  annual  license, 
the  city,  experienced  a  phenomenal  trade.  The  total  revenue  to  the  city  is  now  $205,- 

Then    was   generated    the   tidal   wave   of  800  annually, 
sentiment  that  silently,  but  irresistibly,  was        The    increased    assessment   of   the   street- 

to  sweep  away  all   doubts  in  the  minds  of  railway  company  and  the  normal  increase  in 

Georgia's  legislators  and  impel  them,  in  re-  taxable  values  of  other  kinds  of  property  will, 

sponse   to    an    aroused   and    exacting   public  it  is  claimed,  more  than  balance  next  year 

demand,  to  banish  liquor  from  the  State.  the   amount  Atlanta   will   lose   from  liquor 

licenses 

PROTEST     AGAINST     ADULTERATED     LIQUORS.  -p,      *         1         r      1        a-,  .       c  l-l- 

1  he  seeds  of  the  Creorgia  btate  prohibi- 
Another  source  of  irritation  in  Georgia  tion  victory  were  sown  by  the  Legislature 
was  the  pernicious  intermeddling  of  the  sa-  of  1887,  when  the  local-option  law  was 
loon-keeper  in  politics  and,  furthermore,  the  adopted  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Good  Tem- 
sale  of  low-grade,  '*  mean  "  liquor,  which*  plars,  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
fierce  competition  had  led  unscrupulous  and  ance  Union.  From  that  date  the  number  of 
dishonest  distillers  to  manufacture.  The  At-  **  dry  "  counties  has  steadily  increased,  and 
torney-General  of  the  United  States  a  few  these,  almost  without  exception,   have  been 
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measure  of  general  importance  was  taken  up 
the  bill  was  adopted  by  a  vote  in  both  houses 
of  five  to  one. 


The  Governor  of  Georgia  is  not  a  rampant 
Prohibitionist.  In  fact,  he  is  the  one-third 
owner  of  a  magnificent  hotel  in  Atlanta  in 
which  a  sumptuously  appointed  barroom  dis- 
penses alcoholic  beverages  to  the  communiti-. 
That  barroom  was  one  of  the  burning  "  is- 
sues "  in  the  recent  bitter  campaign  for  Gov- 
ernor. Candidate  Smith  explained  to  the 
voters  that  every  big  hotel  in  a  metropolitan 
city  must  have  a  bar  as  an  adjunct;  that  per- 
sonally he  did  not  approve  of  bars  and  de- 
voted his  part  of  the  profits  from  the  Pied- 
mont barroom  to  charity.  The  voters  ap- 
plauded his  benevolence,  and  gave  him  their 
enthusiastic  support. 

When  the  sentiment  for  State  prohibition 

rolled  over  the  General  Assemblv  of  Georgia 

.    like   a    tidal    wave,    the    Gnvernnr   was   be- 


ad vise  rs  were  confident  that  prohibition 
would  ruin  Atlanta  and  the  State ;  that  the 
bill  would  prove  unconstitutional,  since  it 
meant  the  practical  confiscation  of  property 
now  devoted  to  a  business  declared  legal  and 
licensed  by  the  State.  The  Governor  lis- 
tened, declared  his  unshaken  personal  prefer- 
ence for  local  option,  but  declared  that  if  the 
bill  passed  he  would  sign  it,  and  help  to 
enforce  it. 

The  bill  did  pass,  but  not  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  witnessed  a 
thirteen-hour  filibuster,  culminating  in  a 
lively  personal  encounter  on  the  floor  be- 
tween the  Hon.  Seaborn  Wright,  the  tactical 
leader  of  the  Prohibitionists,  and  the  Hon. 
Joe  Hill  Hall,  a  giant  in  the  ranks  of  the 
filibusterers.  The  seething  galleries  became 
frenzied,  and  Speaker  Slaton  ordered  the 
doors  closed  for  the  remainder  of  the  debate. 

LOCAL    OPTION    .ABANDONED. 

The  decision  to  abandon  local  option  in 
favor  of  State  prohibition  was  reached  by 
the  smaller  "  dry  "  counties  as  the  result  of 
failure  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  liquor  into 
their  territory  from  large  cities  within  easy 
reach  by  railroad  and  trolley  lines.  Under 
the  new  Georgia  law  it  will,  of  course,  be 
impossible  to  exclude  interstate  shipments  of 
liquor,  but  a  separate  law  requires  all  per- 
sons who  receive  liquor  to  have  it  inspected 
before  use.  Active  efforts  to  restrict  C,  O, 
D.  shipments  will  be  put  forthf 


(Wba  Introduced  the 

Uouae  el  Representatives.) 

sought  to  Stem  the  tide.  .It  was  represented 
to  him  that  his  individual  losses  from  the  re- 
duced patronage  at  his  hotel  and  bar  and  re- 
duced rents  from  other  property  he  owned 
would   amount    to  $60,000  annually.      His 


But  Georgia  is  not  alone  in  the  reform 
movement.  South  Carolina  has  wiped  out 
the  State  dispensary  system,  the  pet  scheme 
of  Senator  Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  and  sub- 
stituted the  Carey-Cothran  local-option  law. 
Under  this  law  each  county  may  choose  be- 
tween prohibition  and  a  county  dispensar>'. 

Senator  Tillman  early  in  July  saw  the 
tornado  on  the  Georgia  horizon.  Taking  in 
the  North  Carolina  situation  at  another 
glance,  tlje  South  Carolina  Senator  expressed 
his  belief  that  before  long  both  States  would 
have  State  prohibition  and  said  that  South 
Carolina  would  follow  suit.  When  that 
comes  the  executive  of  North  Carolina  will 
have  to  vmend  hi*  famous  remark  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

The  South  Carolina  Legislature  in  Janu- 
ary put  the  seal  of  disapproval  upon  the 
State  ditpenuuy  systtm,  which  has  been  in 
operation  sinoe  1894.     Under  the  old  law 
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sealed  packages  of  liquor,  containing  not  less 
than  one-half  pint,  could  be  sold,  but  the 
purchaser  was  inhibited  from  opening  his 
purchase  at  the  dispensary.  Under  the 
Carey-Cothran  local-option  law  each  county 
will  have  the  privilege  of  operating  9  dis- 
pensary or  excluding  liquor  entirely.  The 
opponents  of  prohibition  fear  that  Georgia's 
example  will  impel  the  South  Carolina  Leg- 
islature at  its  next  session,  in  January,  1908, 
to  enact  State  prohibition,  and  they  are  plead- 
ing for  time  in  order  that  the  new  law  may 
be  allowed  to  prove  its  merits  or  have  its 
demerits  pointed  out.  To-day  dispensaries 
are  in  operation  in  the  cities  of  Charleston, 
Columbia,  and  Sumter,  but  the  thirsty 
stranger  in  such  towns  as  Spartanburg, 
Greenville,  Anderson,  and  Union  is  unable 
to  quench  his  thirst.  Ex-Governor  M.  T. 
Ansel  is  an  ardent  local  optionlst,  as  opposed 
to  State  prohibition,  and  so  is  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Ligon. 

TEXAS    LAWS    MORE    STRINGENT. 

The  Texas  Legislature,  which  enacted  so 
many  reform  measures  of  an  extreme  charac-  "*"'■  seaborn  wbic 
ter  at  its  recent  session,  contained  a  strong  (Tactical  1 
prohibition  element.  The  prohibition  ques- 
tion,— always  a  live  one  in  the  Lone  Star 
State, — was  again  agitated.  Some  fifty  pro- 
hibition measures  were  introduced,  but  a  Tennessee,  under  the  operation  of  the' 
compromise  was  finally  secured  on  the  Nas-  four-mile  law,  has  been  enabled  gradually  to 
kin-McGregor  law,  which  went  Into  effect  restrict  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  large  cities, 
on  July  12.  It  imposes  marked  restrictions  I'^is  law  was  originally  intended  to  protect 
on  the  liquor  business.  The  Legislature  dis-  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  but 
cussed  every  method  of  liquor  regulation,  the  people  have  invoked  it  to  protect  thero- 
from  a  $5000  license  to  absolute  elimination  selves.  The  law  was  later  amended  to  pro- 
of saloons,  save  in  business  sections  of  cities  hibit  the  sale  of  liquor  within  the  prescribed 
having  more  than  25,000  population.  Un-  limits,  except  in  towns  of  more  than  looo 
der  the  new  Ian-  saloons  must  be  closed  from  inhabitants  thereafter  incorporated.  Towns 
midnight  to  5  a.  m.,  and  on  Sunday, —  having  less  than  1000  persons,  wishing  to 
Sunday  closing  being  invariable  in  the  be  rid  of  saloons,  then  surrendered  their 
South, — and  no  saloon  can  open  in  any  sec-  charters  and  re- incorporated,  thus  applying 
tion  of  any  city,  town,  or  village  without  the  four-mile  law.  The  Legislature  later  ex- 
securing  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  tended  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  towns  of 
residents  of  that  block.  If  any  saloon-  2000  and  under,  then  to  towns  of  5000  and 
keeper  is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  law  under.  This  year  it  was  extended  to  cities 
he  is  fined  from  ^100  to  $5000,  and  in  addi-  of  50,000  and  under  hereafter  incorporated. 
tion  given  a  jail  sentence,  if  the  gravity  of  Knoxville,  having  over  50,000,  held  an  elec- 
his  offense  \>  arrants  it.  His  license  is  also  tion  and  went  "  dry."  The  county's  repre- 
revoked  and  he  cannot  resume  business  with-  sentative  presented  an  application  to  the 
in  two  years  of  the  date  of  his  conviction.  I-^gislature  for  a  new  charter,  prohibiting 
At  that  time,  provided  no  one  objects,  he  saloons.  To-day  no  whisky  is  legally  sold  in 
can  re-enter  the  business;  but  a  second  of-  Knoxville,  Jackson,  or  Bristol,  and  the  sale 
fense  forever  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  of  liquor  in  the  State  is  largely  confined  to 
securing  a  liquor  license  anywhere  in  the  the  cities  of  Chattanooga,  Memphis,  and 
State.  If  another  saloon-keeper  employs  Nashville,  and  to  LaFoUette,  a  small  mining 
him,  his  own  license  is  revoked.  town  of  3000  people.     £x-Scnator  E.  W. 
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Carmack  and  Governor  Patterson  are  strong  is  overwhelmingly  for  prohibition,  and  the 
Prohibitionists.  The  State  constitution  for-  new  State  will  more  than  probably  be  "  dry." 
bids  the  adoption  of  the  local-option  plan.  The  enabling  act  passed  by  Congress  pro- 
To-day  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  the  largest  vided  that  the  Indian  Territory  should  have 
city  in  the  Union  under  prohibition.  The  prohibition  for  twenty-one  years. 
Knoxville  Sentinel  gives  the  following  con-  Kentucky  has  amputated  so  many  tentades 
Crete  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  law:  of  the  whisky  octopus  that  it  is  screaming 

WITH  SALOONS.  with  pain  and  rage.     Editor  Henry  Watter- 

Criminai  Record,  Two  Years,  1001-2.  son  declared  recently  in  a  facetious  editorial 

<'riminai  costs j|;5.074.70  that  fully  916  of  Kentuckv's  1 148  counties 

Jail    record,    one    month.    February.    1903:  1^ i    „  _      i<   j       >>      n^y     ^   ^\  -       1        ij    u 

Commitments  for  public  drunkenness.. ..              23  Had    gone       dry.          1  hat   this  should   happen 

'"^'"001^2'""^''^  in  criminal  court,  two  years,         ^^^  ,„  Kentucky  may  seem  incredible,— in  Ken- 

city  school'..'.*!!!!!!!.!!!.!!.!!!.!!!!!!     $7,000  tucky,  whose  vintages  are  known  from  one 

Population.    HMj3.    <'stimate 35.000  j      r     ^      «„^4.u    «.^   «.u„  ^«.k«    .   *      \r^    *.      i 

end  ot  the  earth  to  the  other;  in  Kentucky, 

WITHOUT  SALOONS.  thc  stronghoM  of  the  feud  and  of  the  fire- 

Criminai  Record,  Two  Years.  1904-5.     ^  water  that  nourishes  the  feud.    In  that  State 

Criminal    costs      »  .  ,  .  .  $2,076.21  • .    •          •  j                          •     •        i                    r         • 

Jail  record,  3  years  9  months.  1903-7 :  Com-  it  IS  said  any  man  IS  in  danger  of  going  out 

mitments  for  public  drunkenness 14  jn    the    morning    "  half-shot  "    and    coming 

Number  of  cases,  1904,  two  years lOo  i             .       ,                .                     ,                     i           t» 

City  school $8,500  home  in  the  evening  on  a  shutter, — shot.   But 

Population.  1906,  estimate 50,000  Senator  Beckham  and  Governor  Harris,  of 

THE   RECORD   OF   OTHER   STATES.  Kentucky,  are  both  Prohibitionists,  and  Hen- 
ry Watterson,  a   gentleman  of  quiet  tastes 

In   Mississippi  seventy  of  the  seventy-six  and  most  temperate  habits,  despite  the  calum- 

counties    are    "  dry."      The    representatives  nies  of  a   careless   and   conscienceless   press, 

from  these  '*dry"  counties  elected  to  the  next  views  the  situation  calmly,  if  reluctantly. 

Legislature    are    being    pledged    to    support  The  State  Legislature  of  Alabama  at  its 

statutory  prohibition,   in   accordance  with  a  summer  session  discussed  several  prohibition 

well-defined  plan.     It  is  practically  inevitable  bills.     A  measure  providing  for  State  prohi- 

that  at  the  next  session  a  State  Prohibition  bition  was  introduced,  but  not  actively  urged, 

law  will  be  passed.     Later  it  \\\\\  be  embod-  The  Prohibitionists  constituted  8o  per  cent, 

ied,  by  amendment,  in  the  State  constitution,  of  the  membership  of  the  House,  and  could 

To-day  no  liquor  is  being  sold  in  the  cities  have  easily  passed   the  bill,  but   were  con- 

of  Meridian,  Jackson,  Greenwood,  Colum-  tented  with  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  ter- 

bus,  Aberdeen,  Hattiesburg,  and  West  Point,  ritory   effected   under   the   local -option   law. 

These  places  are  prospering  faster  than  the  An  early-closing  law  and  a  bill  to  prohibit 

cities   of    Biloxi,   Gulfport,    Vicksburg,    and  shipments    of    liquor    into    *' dry "    territory 

Natchez,  which  sell  liquor,  and  a  comparison  were  passed.     A  great  flurry  was  created  by 

has  firmly  established  the  conviction  in  the  the  news  of   Georgia's  action,  and,  had   it 

minds  of  the  people  that,  from  a  commercial  come  earlier  in  the  session,  would  probably 

standpoint,   the  cities  can   get   along  better  have  resulted   in   the  enactment  of  a  State 

without  the  open  saloon.    Bishop  Charles  O.  Prohibition  law.     Speaker  A.  H.  Carmichael 

Galloway  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  is  the  leader  of  the  anti-liquor  m.en  in  the 

fight  for  State  prohibition.  Alabama  House. 

Arkansas  is  treated  to  prohibition  politics  Huntsville,  Ala.,  has  a  dispensary,  which 

as  a  regular  diet.    At  every  general  election  yields  a  net  profit  to  city  and  county  of  $50,- 

the  people  vote  on  issuing  licenses.     Under  000  a  year.     Sheffield  and  Tuscumbia  have 

the  local-option  law  each  county  settles  the  inaugurated     dispensaries.        Florence     and 

question  of  license  or  no  license,  and  a  peti-  Dothan  are  the  two  largest  cities  which  pro- 

tion  of  the  majority  of  the  adult  citizens,  hibit  the  sale  of  liquor.     Other  towns  hav- 

men  and  women,   is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  ing   dispensaries   are   moving   to   have  them 

saloon    operating    within    three    miles    of    a  abolished. 

church    or   school.      Thus,   even    in    certain  Under   the   early-closing  law,   saloons   in 

sections    of    "wet"    counties,    the    sale    of  towns  of  10,000  people  and  less  must  close 

liquor  is  sometimes  prohibited.  at   7   p.    m. ;    in    towns   having   more   than 

The  Oklahoma  constitutional  conrention  i5»oo  people,  at  8.  p.  m.,  and  in  all 
decided  to  submit  the  question  of  State  pro-  other  towns  at  9  p.  m.  They  may  eventu- 
hibition  to  the  people.  Oklahoma  appears  ally  ring  the  Curfew  bell  on  the  liquor- 
about  equally  divided,  but  Indian  Territory  dealers  in  Alabama. 
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HOW  LONG  WILL  OUR  COAL  SUPPLY  LAST? 

BY    JOHN    LLEWELLYN    COCHRANE. 

^TIT'HEN    President    Roosevelt    issued    his  smolte,  and  he  was  happy  in  the  thought  that 

**      order  withdrawing  temporarily  from  more  smoice  meant  more  business  and  more 

sale  64,000,000  acres  of  Government  coal-  money.     He  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  thii 

land    in    the    West,    the    commercial    world  smoice  was  an  evidence  of  waste,  as  well  as 

paused    for   a   moment    in    its    mad    money-  an  expensive  nuisance  in   our  larger  cities. 

malting  race  and  asked,  "  Why?  "  His  imagination   perhaps  pictured  only  the 

Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  using  the  mighty  army  of  sturdy  toilers  delving  ruth- 
fuel  resources  of  this  vast  country  with  the  lessly  into  the  earth  and  bringing  forth  an 
same  reckless  prodigality  as  the  spendthrift  endless  stream  of  black  diamonds,  but  it 
son  of  a  millionaire  hurls  his  inherited  dol-  rarely  or  never  occurred  to  him  that  there 
lars  at  the  phantom  he  calls  pleasure, — with  was  a  limit  to  the  supply.  Nor  did  he  stop 
no  thought  of  the  morro«',  no  thought  of  to  think  that  from  30  to  sometimes  more  than 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us.          '  50  per  cent,  of  this  coal  is  being  left  under- 

The  possibility  of  exhaustion  of  the  fuel  ground  as  a  permanent  loss, 

supply  perhaps  never  entered  our  minds,  and  The  President  in  one  of  his  latest  messages 

if  it  did  we  dismissed  it  with  the  optimistic  to  Congress  in  which  he  urged  the  withdraw- 

remark  that  the  American  people  are  ingen-  al  of  the  coal-lands,  said: 

ious   and    inventive,    and    when    the   coal    is  .-^      i  u-  .        j        ■        ,  ,    ,    ■ 

^vhaiictpH   «■(.   H-ill   Ar-ixv  hpat   from   the  sun  '  "*  quantity  of  high-ftrade  mineral   fuels  m  . 

exhausted   «e   will  draw  tieat   trom   tnc  sun  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  relatively  much  smaller  than  that  of 

or  some  other  source.  the  forests,  and  the  proper  conservation  of  these 

With   the   most  phenomenal   growth   and  fuels  is  a  matter  of  far-reaching  importance. 

prosperity    ever    witnessed    iii    any   country;  This  Government  should  not  now  repeat  the 

with    the   mills   and    factories   running  nieht  ""stakes  of  the  past.    Let  us  not  do  what  the 

with  the  mills  and    factories  running  nignt  ^^^^  generation  cannot  undo.    We  have  a  riffht 

and  day,  their  products  going  to  the  utter-  jo  the  proper  use  of  both  the  forests  and  the 

most  parts  of  the  earth,  our  thoughts  were  fuels  during  our  lifetime,  but  we  should  not  dis- 

far  from  the  serious  problem  of  fuel  supply  Po«  .0*  t^e  birthrighls  of  our  children.    .    .    . 

—  ;.  -=u.i-  t^  fii-  (.,!■, ir»    Xlu-  minttf^e-tiw^T  '""  remarkable  development  and  the  certain 

as  It  relates  to  the  future.  _  I  he  manutacmrer  ^^^^^^j^^  ^f  ^j,,^  prodigious  growth,  compel  us 

saw    his    bin    bursting   with    coal,    his    high  to  recast  all  estimates  as  to  our  "  inexhaustible 

smokestacks  belching  forth  volumes  or  black  resources;"  .   .   .   and  this  will  require  the  in- 
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ISieToisas  :33i.356%MORTToi«»)  consumption    of    coal    is    increasing   in    the 

United  States,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  will 

I826T0I83S  4.I68.IA9  ».T.  ^  last  for  many  centuries.    The  rate  of  increase 

'  *  is  enormous.     When  the  Geological  Survey 

I836T0  184S,    23.i77.637s.t:  expcrts    concluded    their    calculations,    and 

I  realized  the  extent  of  the  present  supply,  they 

_  .846  ^1855    83  4.7.825  s^-r:  Were  appalled  at  the  problem  that  confronts 

■  the  United  btates. 

The  consumption  of  coal  bv  decades  is  as 

J4Se,.,«»     .7S.735.0U..T.  f^H^^^. 

Short  tons. 

rB66T0.875     4.9.4ES.i04  %.f.  ^^^26    tO    1835 4,168  149 

1836    to    1845 23.177,637 

1 840    to    1855 83,417,825 

1676 TO. 885      847.760.3.9  ST.  1856    to    18G5 173,795,014 

1860    to    1875 419.425.104 

1870    to    1885 847,760.319 

lftft&  ^«IM5       I  ^&6  098  641  ST  ^?^5    ^^    ^^^'^ 1.586.098,641 

i8a6To.89S ..5e6.09g.64ivi\ ^g^^   ^^^    ^ j^^^r, 2,832,599i452 

.896 -vol 909        2.832.S99.4S2  s.T. 


DIAGRAM     SHOWING    THE    INCREASING    RATE    OF       COAL    CONSUMPTION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


telligent  use  of  every  ton  of  available  fuel. 
.  .  ,  Let  us  use  but  not  waste  the  national  re- 
sources. 

Let  us  show  our  confidence  in  the  future  by 
being  willing  to  provide  for  the  future. 

Following  up  the  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Marius  R.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
E.  W.  Parker,  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  recently  made  a  study  of  the 
amount  of  coal  used  every  year  in  the  United 
States  and  the  probable  supply  of  the  fuel  in 
the  entire  country.  Their,  researches  have 
met  with  results  of  a  rather  startling  nature. 
After  analyzing  the  various  conditions  and 
taking  up  the  many  different  possibilities,  Mr. 
Campbell  concludes:  "The  real  life  of  our 
coal-fields,  it  seems  probable,  may  be  about 
200  years." 

According  to  the  estimate  made,  the  total 
tonnage  of  coal  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  Alaska,  is  approximately  2,200,- 
000,000,000  short  tons  (a  short  ton  of  coal 
is  2000  pounds).  If  this  amount  of  coal 
were  molded  into  a  single  block,  it  would 
form  a  cube  seven  and  one-half  miles  high, 
seven  and  one-half  miles  long,  and  seven 
and  one-half  miles  broad ;  expressed  in  an- 
other way,  it  would  form  a  layer  of  coal 
six  and  one-half  feet  thick  over  the  entire 
area  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  United  States, 
400,000  square  miles  in  extent. 

Surely  such  an  amount  of  coal  seems  in- 
exhaustible. A  block  seven  and  one-half 
miles  high  would  tow^er  above  the  highest 
mountains  on  the  earth.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  coal.  It  represents  the  na- 
tion's reserve  of  power.  It  would  be  majestic 
to  look  upon;  but  at  the  rate  at  which  the 


As  shown  by  the  figures,  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  any  one  decade  is  equal  to  the  entire 
previous  production.  The  rate  if  continued 
means  an  increased  production  that  no  sup- 
ply, however  great,  can  withstand  for  many 
years. 

If  the  rate  of  consumption  of  1905  were 
maintained  indefinitely,  without  change,  our 
coal  would  last  approximately  4000  years, 
but  if  the  constantly  increasing  rate  which 
has  marked  the  consumption  during  the  past 
ninety  years  be  maintained,  our  coal  will 
practically  be   exhausted   within    100  years. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  expert  who  gives  these 
figures,  sums  up  the  situation  by  declaring 
that  the  real  life  of  our  coal-fields  probably 
will  be  somewhere  between  these  extremes, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  it  may  be  about 
200  years. 

That  the  fuel  problem  is  a  gigantic  one  is 
shown  by  the  growing  value  of  the  coal-min- 
ing industry  in  this  country.  In  the  United 
States,  in  1905,  coal  to  the  amount  of  384,- 
598,643  short  tons,  having  a  value  of  $476,- 
756,963,  was  mined.  The  value,  compared 
with  other  mineral  products  in  the  same  year 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Coal $476,756,963 

Tron    nft2.450,000 

Clay  products 149.697.188 

Copper    1  .'i9.79n.7i  6 

Oil  and  sras 125.720.254 

Gold  and   silver 122,402,683 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  is 
the  largest  factor  in  the  world's  production 
of  coal. 

After  the  coal  has  been  exhausted,  what 
then?  Government  scientists  already  are 
looking  for  a  successor  to  coal,  but  so  far  as 
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they  now  know,  coal  is  the  only  fuel  worth 
considering  in  connection  with  the  nation's 
future  supply.  It  must  continue  to  be  the 
fuel  of  the  future, — at  least  so  long  as  it  is 
within  our  reach  or  until  other  means  of 
power  production  shall  supplant  it. 

Water  is  an  important  but  still,  a  subor- 
dinate source  of  power.  With  the  rapid  de- 
pletion of  the  forests,  wood  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  large  source  of  power.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  day  we  may  be  able  to  har- 
ness the  sun  and  compel  it  to  do  a  share  of 
our  work,  but  this  is  far  in  the  future.  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  practically 
demonstrated  that  the  sun  can  be  so  utilized. 

This  brings  the  country  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  of  a  limited  fuel  supply  and  the 
best  way  to  safeguard  it.  That  there  is  a 
wasteful  extravagance  in  the  use  of  coal  has 
already  been  established  by  the  fuel-testing  di- 
vision of  the  Unfted  States  Geological  Survey ; 
that  this  can  be  stopped  has  also  been  demon- 
strated. Several  years  ago  the  Government, 
realizing  the  rapidity  with  which  our  coals 
were  being  consumed,  established,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Geological  Survey,  a  coal-test- 
ing plant  to  ascertain  means  by  which  more 
energy  can  be  obtained  from  coal  and  whether 
some  of  the  coal  and  lignites,  previously  con- 
sidered of  little  value,  could  not  be  utilized. 
Lignite  is  a  brown  and  woody  inferior  grade 
of  coal  and  occurs  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana, 
Wyoming,    Colorado,    and    other    Western 
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States,  Texas,  southeastern  Arbtnsas,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Alabama. 

The  results  of  recent  tests  have  shown  that 
we  are  mere  babes  in  the  woods  when  it 
comes  to  getting  efficiency  out  of  coal.  The 
waste  of  the  energy  of  coal  in  the  ordinary 
steam  boiler  is  tremendous,  it  being  calcu- 
lated that  only  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the 
energy  in  coal  is  transformed  into  actual 
work.  The  remaining  93  to  95  per  cent, 
is  consumed  in  the  transformation. 

During  their  tests  in  the  Government  sta- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  experts  got 
from  two  to  nearly  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  power  from  coal  in  a  gas-producer 
as  from  the  same  coal  under  a  boiler.  With 
the  most  modern  equipment  in  steam  engi- 
neering these  differences  are  somewhat  re- 
duced, but  are  still  striking.  The  gas  pro- 
ducer is  the  coming  factor  in  the  power  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  Its  purpose  is  to 
generate  gas  which  furnishes  power  through 
gas  engines.  In  the  future  producer  gas  and 
ashes  will  be  the  only  products  from  the  fuel. 
In  this  producer  low-grade  coals  and  lignites 
have  been  burned  successfully  which  could 
not  be  burned  under  ordinary  boilers. 

In  referring  to  the  important  results  al- 
ready reached  by  the  scientists  at  the  testing 
station,  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  chief  of  the 
Technologic  Branch  of  the  Survey,  says: 

In  testing  a  large  number  of  coals  from  many 
States,  some  important  results  have  been  de- 
veloped which  would  tend  toward  conserving  the 
coal  supply.  The  most  important  of  these  show 
that  the  vast  brown  and  black  lignite  deposits  oJF 
the  West  are  available  for  use  in  the  gas-pro- 
ducer. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  brown 
lignite  from  North  Dakota  will  produce  in  some 
cases  more  than  four  times  the  power  when 
used  in  the  gas  producer  than  when  burned 
under  the  boiler. 

These  lignites,  containing  from  20  to  45  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  have  always  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale  as  a  boiler  fuel,  and  they  have 
been  used  for  power  purposes  only  where  it  has 
been  impossible  to  secure  bituminous  coal.  It 
was  discovered  at  the  Geological  Survey  coal- 
testing  plant  that  these  lignites,  in  spite  of  their 
high  moisture  contents,^  can  be  used  commercially 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  gas-producer  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  boiler-testing  room  of  the  fuel-testmg 
plant,  where  careful  study  has  been  made  of 
combustion  and  the  conditions  goveminfi^  the 
methods  of  firing  the  various  coals  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  shown  that  through  proper 
stoking  and  superintendence  the  coal  bill  of  the 
country  could  be  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
smoke  nuisance  largely  abated  Uv  this  careful 
attention  to  details,*  which  Is  too  often  neglected 
in  the  average  commercial  plant. 

A  force  of  specially  trained  experts  under  the 
supervision  of  E.  W.  Parker  has  been  at  work 
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Ujf  tfMne  time  makini^  a  carefti]  stodr  of  ooals  tkms  of  the  bed  are  discarded,  if  it  is  not  pQ»- 

whirh  conutn  too  nnich  ash  or  solphar  to  be  sible  to  utilize  the  discarded  portion  for  power 

available:  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes,  and  or  other  purposes.     At  the  present  time,  gas-pro- 

whfch  in  cf/sii -mining  are  now  left  under  ground,  ducer  tests  are  being  made  on  "  bone  "  coal  con- 

Jhest  inv<:%tigation%  have  been  carried  on  both  taining  from  jo  per  cent,   of  ash   upward.     So 

in  the  lafy^ratory  and  in  the  field,  and  the  results  far  no  difficulty  ha^  been  encountered  in  running 

ol/tained   v>f   far   >x/k   forward  to  a  time  when  the    producer    plants    on    this    materiaL     This 

the^e   dirty  c/^als   can  be  greatly   improved    for  "  bone  "  coal  has  always  been  looked  upon  by  the 

ordinary  use-,  by  pr^^nrr  washing  or  other  means  miners  as  a  waste  product,  and  is  being  mined 

of  mechanical   preparation,  or  can  be  used  ad-  and   discarded    in   many    localities,    notably   the 

vaiitaKeously  in  gas-pr'^lucers  as  they  are;  and  Hocking  Valley  region  of  Ohio, 
as   a   result   it   is  l>elieved  that  these  low-grade        Some  of  the  old  dumps  are  available  as  well 

coals  will  hereafter  be  extensively  operated.  as  the  "bone"  which  is  in  place  in  the  mines, 

A  methr.d  for  the  utilization  of  slack  or  waste  and  should  the  experiments  now  being  con- 
coal  by  pressing  this  coal  into  bricks  has  met  ducted  at  the  fuel-testing  plant  be  entirely  suc- 
with  gfK>d  rcults.  The  briquetting  of  slack  coal  cessful,  there  should  be  a  market  for  this  ma- 
and  other  waste  sizes  has  l^een  successfully  ac-  terial. 

complished    at   a   low   cost.     The   resultant   bri-  •  i     •     i_  • 

quettes  have  proved  superior,  in  almost  all  cases,         1  nese  tests  may  result  in  bringing  Men- 

to  lump  coal  from  the  same  mines  for  domestic  tana  and   Texas   into  public  view  as  heavy 

and  special  p^.wer  purposes.     This  brarich  of  the  coal-producing  States  in  the  future,  owing  to 

investigations  opens  to  the  commercial  world  a  ^i  •      ^-i-     ^-  ^  ^i         i  j     x     i      't'l 

hitherto  unknovinn  field  which  is  destined  to  be-  ^^'^^  uti  ization  of  these  low-grade  fuels.   The 

come  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  coal  fields  of  these  States  occupy  areas  larger 

fuels.  than   the  total   acres  of  a  number  of  other 

One  of  the  most  important   lines  of  investi-  States,    and    these   fuels   will    in   the   future 

gation  being  conducted  by  the  experts  of  the  fuel-  r        •  i  /       i  j  •  j 

testinK  plant  is  the  study  of  coal  mines  through-  {"^"'*h  P^^"'"   ^°''  'arge  and   varied   manu- 

out  the  country  to  determine,  where  certain  por-  factunng  industries. 


ARK   SECRET    SOCIETIES    A    DANGER    TO    OUR 

HIGH   SCHOOLS? 

BY    MARION    MELIUS. 

A  REALLY  serious  problem  in  our  e4u-  schools,  and  any  challenge  of  their  supremacy 
cational  system  which  threatens  to  en-  is  accompanied  by  a  threatened  overturning 
danger  not  only  the  future  of  our  schools,  of  all  school  discipline.  To-day  educators 
but  also  to  affect  adversely  the  spirit  of  are  practically  united  in  regarding  the  high- 
American  demcKracy  by  emphasizing  class  school  secret  society  as  an  elephant  on  their 
feeling,  has  been  presented  to  the  American  hands  and  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  rid 
parent  by  the  establishment  and  development  themselves  of  it.  How,  is  the  question  teach- 
of  the  high-school  fraternity.    •  crs,   parents,   and   even   lawryers  arc  asking 

The  situation  is  just  this:  Some  thirteen  themselves, 
or  fourteen  years  ago  there  sprung  up  in  the  The  three  main  charges  on  which  the  high- 
high  schools  of  this  country  secret  societies  school  secret  society  is  arraigned  are  (i) 
patterned  after  the  college  and  university  that  it  is  undemocratic,  (2)  that  it  resorts 
fraternities.  The  inspiration  for  these  came  to  cheap  politics,  and  (3)  that  it  is  independ- 
partly  from  a  desire  for  more  social  life  in  ent  of  school  control.  The  National  Educa- 
the  school,  and  partly  from  principals  who  tional  Association  investigated  the  matter 
had  found  their  own  college  societies  a  dis-  and  from  the  results  of  the  investigation  saw 
tinct  benefit.  The  Jiigh-school  fraternities  fit  at  a  meeting  in  1905,  to  resolve  against 
were  quickly  followed  by  sororities,  and  such  societies,  *'  because  they  are  subversive 
these  organizations  thrived  harmlessly  for  a  to  the  principles  of  democracy  which  should 
while.  They  were  generally  silly,  but  they  prevail  in  public  schools;  because  they  are 
were  innocuous.  As  they  increased  in  num-  selfish  and  tend  to  narrow  the  minds  and 
bers  and  were  strengthened  by  a  chapter  sys-  sympathies  of  the  pupils ;  because  they  stir 
tem  all  over  tlie  country,  they  became  a  more  up  strife  and  contention ;  because  they  arc 
and  more  powerful  influence,  until  to-day  snobbish;  because  they  dissipate  energy  and 
they    are    the   dominating    element    in    the  proper  ambition;  because  they  set  up  wrong 
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standards;  because  rewards  are  not  based  on  society's  tendency  toward  immorality.  In 
merit  but  on  fraternity  vows;  because  they  Indianapolis  a  high-school  society  became  a 
inculcate  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency  among  gambling-club  which  was  only  broken  up 
the  members ;  because  secondary  school  boys  when  the  parents  were  afraid  the  boys  might 
are  too  young  for  dub  life;  because  they  are  land* in  jail.  In  a  Massachusetts  city  a  club- 
expensive  and  foster  habits  of  extravagance;  room  was  the  scene  of  high  revel  until  the 
because  they  bring  politics  into  the  legiti-  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  some  of  the  mem- 
mate  organization  of  the  school ;  because  bers  then  going  home  in  a  shocking  condition, 
they  detract  interest  from  study ;  and  because 
all    legitimate    elements    for    good,— social,  uxdemocratic  tendencies. 

moral,  and  intellectual, — which  these  socie-  The  undemocratic  character  of  such  socie- 
ties claim  to  possess  can  better  be  supplied  ties  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the  sorori- 
to  the  pupils  through  the  school  at  large  in  ties,  although  the  fraternities  are  not  far  be- 
the  form  of  literary  societies  and  clubs  un-  hind  them.  The  girls  are  guilty  of  all  the 
der  the  sanction  and  supervision  of  the  fac-  petty,  unlovely  acts  of  which  the  feminine 
ulties."  mind  at  the  high-school  age  is  capable.  Their 
This  resolution  stiffened  the  backs  of  prin-  cruelty  toward  the  non-sorority  girls  result- 
cipals  and  teachers  who  were  adverse  to  the  ed  most  disastrously  in  the  case  of  a  San 
secret  societies,  but  hardly  dare  come  out  Francisco  girl  who  committed  suicide  be- 
openly  against  them  for  fear  of  lack  of  sup-  cause  she  could  not  become  a  member  of  a 
I>ort.  sorority.  Undoubtedly  the  girl  was  need- 
^«^.^„::.^ «,,     «,*,^ «  lessly  hysterical  over  the  situation,  but  girls 

DENOUNCED    BY    PRINCIPALS.  /  u  •   u       u      i                          i                      i          ^u   -. 

of  high-school  age  are  a  long  way  from  that 
The  attitude  of  high-school  principals  in  calm  frame  of  mind  which  regards  snobbish- 
general  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  answers  ness  as  beneath  notice.  In  regard  to  this 
to  a  set  of  185  letters  sent  out  all  over  the  supercilious  attitude  on  the  part  of  sorority 
country  asking  an  expression  of  opinion  on  girls,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  principal,  of 
the  high-school  fraternity  question.  Out  of  the  Evanston,  111.,  high  school  has  stated: 
the  185  only  three  spoke  in  favor  of  fra-  **  Mothers  with  tears  in  their  eyes  tell  me  of 
temities,'  fifty-three  expressed  no  positive  the  heartless  and  cruel  ways  in  which  their 
opinion  but  were  inclined  to  look  on  them  daughters  are  slighted  and  snubbed  by  so- 
with  disfavor,  one  said  they  would  do  no  ciety  girls."  And  another  principal  has 
harm  if  properly  managed,  and  128  spoke  written:  "Some  girls  are  withdrawn  from 
against  them  in  unqualified  terms.  The  de-  the  public  school  by  thoughtful  parents  be- 
nunciation  of  them  by  some  principals  is  cause  the  home  does  not  like  to  see  the  chil- 
most  stem,  and  severe.  The  principal  of  the  dren  made  unhappy." 
high  school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  includes  the  Admission  to  the  secret  societies  is  based, 
statements  of  many  others  in  his  sweeping  in  general,  on  social  standing.  "  Member- 
assertion  :  "  The  high-school  secret  societies  ship  is  largely  a  matter  of  ability  to  make  a 
arc  thoroughly  pernicious  in  their  influence,  good  showing,  wear  good  clothes,  spend 
I  am  unable  to  discover  one  redeeming  fea-  money  freely,  and  be  a  *  good  fellow '  gen- 
ture  connected  with  them,  while  their  de-  erally,"  one  principal  puts  it.  .  This  leads  to 
moralizing  influence  is  constant  and  thor-  a  spirit  of  toadyism  which  is  degrading  and 
oughly  evident."     Others  thoughtfully  and  suicidal. to  self-respect. 

unh«itatmgly  put  down  such  statements  as:  healthful  class  spirit. 

They  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  smoking 

and  gambling  clubs  on  the  part  of  the  bqys  Not  only  are  the  majority  of  the  high- 

and  frivolous,  gossipy,  idle    places    on    the  school  boys  and  girls  socially  ostracised  by 

part  of  the  girls  ";"  they  are  not  maintained  these  societies,  but  by  a  system  of  politics 

for  the  purpose  of    cultivating    the    nobler  they  are  debarred  from  taking  part  in  class 

side  of  young  men,  or  developing  in  them  affairs.      In   the   Central    High    School   at 

pure  thoughts  " ;  "  they  quickly  become  social  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  has  perhaps  the 

clubs  where  are  cultivated  the  worst  tastes  best-organized  fraternity  system  of  any  high 

and  practices  between  young  people  " ;  "  the  school  in  the  country,   the  fraternity  boys 

members  do  unmanly  deeds  as  a  body  in  conducted  the  class  meetings  like  young  poli- 

secret  that  not  one  would  think  of  doing  ticians  and  there  was  no  breaking  through 

openly."  the  ring  by  "  non-frat "    members.      They 

There  are  concrete  incidents  of  the  secret  gained  control  also  of  the  athletic  societies 
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and  the  funds  were  administered  on  a  reg-  The  claim  that  as  there  is  little  opposition 
ular  system  of  graft.  In  other  schools  ath-  to  fraternities  in  universities,  so  there  should 
letics  have  been  crushed  by  the  fraternities,  be  none  in  the  high  school,  which  fratemi- 
as  the  conditions  of  entering  contests  have  ties  boys  are  fond  of  advancing,  is  most  ably 
been  based  on  fraternity  membership  instead  met  by  Principal  George  W.  Benton,  of  the 
of  on  physical  prowess.  Shortridge  High  School  in  Indianapolis.  He 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  disastrous  to  says :  "  The  fraternity  in  college  under  prop- 
class  spirit.  The  boys  and  girls  do  not  keep  er  conditions,  in  a  measure  at  least,  takes  the 
together  as  a  class, 'but  as  a  fraternity  or  so-  place  of  the  family;  it  forms  a  center  of 
rority.  They  do  not  work  loyally  for  '09,  home  influence  exerted  by  older  boys  whose 
'08,  *07,  whatever  their  class  may  be,  but  experiences  away  from  home  have  been 
acknowledge  allegiance  only  to  their  society,  greater  and  whose  standing  in  the  college  is 
The  healthy  rivalry  between  classes,  which  such  that  they  have  a  reputation  to  sustain, 
is  the  life  of  a  high  school,  has  been  de-  The  high-school  boy  or  girl  who  lives  at 
stroyed  and  the  democratic  interest  in  one's  home,  when  not  at  his  work  should  be  under 
classmates  is  wholly  lacking.  In  the  days  the  eye  of  the  parents.  There  is  no  call, 
before  the  existence  of  secret  societies  the  either  for  the  good  of  the  school,  or  for  the 
high  school  was  a  sort  of  alma  mater  to  the  good  of  the  pupils,  for  organizations  of  this 
many  boys*  and  girls  who  could  not  go  to  character." 
college,  while  to-day  it  is  a  place  where  one    „,„^„„    „„ *  , 

.^                 XI             '  ^         TT           ^u  WHERE     FRATERNITIES     SEEM      BENEFICIAL. 

IS  or  IS  not  a  member  of  a  society,  rrom  the  ^*-*v,*rEt^ 
testimony  of  many  principals,  debating  and  Three  principals  who  are  favorable  to  fra- 
literary  societies  have  gone  down  before  the  ternities  are  only  conditionally  so,  modify- 
secret  organizations  and  with  them  have  ing  their  support  with,  "  IF  you  can  con- 
disappeared  the  best  social  activities  of  the  trol  your  pupils";  "IF  carefully  guarded 
high  school.  and  kept  in  place  ";  "  IF  schools  do  not  fur- 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  DISCIPLINE.  "'^^^  '^'^  opportunity  for  debating  and  lit- 

erary  exercises.       At   Erasmus  Hall   High 

The  friction  between  teachers  and  soror-  School,  Brooklyn,  where  the  fraternity  seems 
ity  and  fraternity  girls  and  boys  is  constant  to  be  a  factor  for  good,  each  society  must 
and  often  develops  into  a  serious  clash.  In  have  a  faculty  adviser  who  will  attend  all 
many  schools  a  few  of  the  teachers  are  made  the  meetings.  At  Phillips  Exeter  also  the 
honorary  members  of  the  secret  societies,  but  fraternity  is  a  beneficial  element,  but  there, 
this  does  not  give  them  supervision  over  the  too,  the  chapters  must  elect  a  faculty  mem- 
societies,  and  it  renders  school  discipline  all  ber  who  is  obliged  to  attend  all  meetings 
the  more  difficult  for  the  teachers  who  are  and  exercise  an  oversight.  Other  schools 
not  members.  There  are  instances  of  the  that  favor  the  fraternity  are  the  Lewis  In- 
teachers  themselves  exhibiting  a  most  un-  stitute,  Chicago,  and  Colgate  Academy, 
praiseworthy  spirit  of  toadyism  in  their  de-  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  but  they  are  closer  in 
sire  to  become  honorary  members,  but  this  spirit  to  the  college  than  the  average  sec- 
may  be  excused  in  them  when  the  ability  of  ondary  school.  The  Topeka,  Kan.,  high 
a  fraternity  boy  or  sorority  girl  to  make  a  school  also  reports  that  it  finds  no  trouble 
teacher  uncomfortable  is  considered.  "  Im-  with  the  fraternity,  but  the  principal  inti- 
pudent  and  unbearably  sophisticated  is  their  mates  that  the  conditions  in  his  school  may  be 
attitude  toward  the  faculty  "  is  the  way  one  exceptional, 
teacher    expresses    it,    and    she    with    many 

others  declare  that  teachers  get  less  respect  ^^^^  ®^  parents. 

and  obedience  from  the  secret-society  boys  The  attitude  of  the  parents  toward  the  se- 

and  girls  than  from  other  members  of  the  cret    societies    ranges    from  indifference  to 

school.  fierce  championship  or  denunciation.     Some 

All   testimony  bears  heavily   against  the  are  too  busy  with  social  affairs  to  give  any 

claim  that  the  secret  society  tends  to  ele-  attention  to  the  question.     Others  encour- 

vate  scholarship.     The  principals  of  forty-  age  their  children  to  stand  up  for  what  they 

nine  schools  were  interrogated  on  this  point  term  "  their  rights,"  declaring  that  the  secret 

and  only  six  of  them  answered  in  the  affirm-  society  is  nobody's  business  but  the  pupils'  and 

ative.    The  other  forty-three  replied  that  the  the  parents',  and  threatening  an  appeal  to 

tendency  was  adverse  to  good  scholarship,  or  the  courts  if  school   regulations  are  made 

neutral.  curtailing    the    power    of    the    fraternities. 


sniaenrs. " 
SCHOOL    BOARDS    UPHELD    BY    THE    COURTS. 
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There  are  some  parents  who  cannot  afford  after  a  certain  date,  compelling  the  frater- 
to  permit  their  children  to  belong  to  the  nity  to  pass  out  of  existence  with  the  gradua- 
secrct  societies,  but  who  find  the  social  pres-  tion  of  the  class  of  19 lo.  At  Pratt  Institute 
sure  too  great  to  resist;  and  others  who  do  fraternities  are  forbidden  to  take  in  new 
not  approve,  but  allow  their  children  to  join  members.  The  faculty  of  the  Lake  View 
because  they  plead  they  are  **  out  of  it  "  if  High  School,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  circular 
they  do  not  belong.  Parents  who  condemn  to  the  parents,  stating  that  the  secret  organ- 
are  by  no  means  those  alone  whose  children  izations  are  a  **  positive  hindrance  to  the 
have  not  been  invited  into  the  select  society  educational  welfare  and  best  interests  of  the 
circles,  and  they  are  emphatic  in  stating  young  people,"  and  that  they  "  deem  it  wise 
their  belief  that  the  "  secret  society  "  is  an  to  let  the  parents  know  the  attitude  of  the 
unmitigated  evil,  harmful  to  pupils,  school,  teachers  ....  and  ask  them  to  investigate 
and  teachers,  and  absolutely  without  any  ben-  fully  the  influence  of  such  organizations 
eficial  effects."  upon    the    life    and    work    of    high-school 

students.' 

The  school  boards,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 

Although  many  solutions  are   attempted,  Springfield,     Mass.,     Duluth,     Minn.,    and 

the  problem   is  stjll    far   from   solved.       In  Louisville,  Ky.,  have  refused  the  fraternities 

Kansas    City    the    faculty    of    the    Manual  official  recognition  and  the  name  of  the  high 

Training  High  School  recently  passed  a  reso-  school  may  not  be  printed  on  any  fraternity 

lution  barring  fraternity  members  from  all  stationery  or  programs.     Some  principals  are 

privileges     outside     the     classroom,     and     a  endeavoring   to   cope  with    the   situation   by 

father  of  one  of  the  boys  brought  suit  against  ignoring  the  societies,   believing  that  active 

the  principal  in  a  writ  of  mandamus.     The  attempts  to  suppress  them  only  arouse  their 

school  board  employed  their  attorney  to  de-  fierce   animosity.      In    the    Short  ridge   High 

fend  the  principal,  and  the  faculty  joined  to-  School   in   Indianapolis   the   school  paper  is 

gether   to  employ   an    influential   lawyer   to  not  allowed  to  mention  any  secret  society  or 

assist  the  board's  attorney.     The  fraternities  its  doings. 

employed  two  lawyers  and  all  the  chapters  The  two  high  schools  of  Springfield, 
in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  contrib-  Mass.,  are  trying  the  plan  of  starting  all 
uted  to  the  prosecution  fund.  The  writ  was  sorts  of  social  activities  under  the  auspices 
quashed  by  the  judge,  who  in  making  his  de-  of  clubs,  membership  in  which  is  based  on 
cision  said :  "  The  resolution  was  reason-  worth.  There  are  debating  and  literary  so- 
able  on  its  face  and  one  which  boys  having  cieties  and  the  classes  give  entertainments. 
a  proper  respect  for  their  school  should  honor  This  has  brightened  the  lot  considerably  of 
and  respect."  .  the    non-society    members,  but  the  **frats  " 

A  similar  resolution  was  passed  at  a  high  and    sororities    continue    to    thrive    and    to 

school  in  Chicago,  with  an  injunction  from  pledge  members. 

an  irate  father  following,  restraining  the  The  high-school  secret  society  is  still  the 
principal  from  carrying  out  such  a  resolution,  knottiest  problem  which  has  arisen  in  school 
Again  the  principal  triumphed.  At  Seattle,  circles  for  years,  because  there  are  so  many 
Wash.,  the  school  board  passed  a  rule  that  fingers  in  the  pie  and  because  the  authority 
all  students  of  the  high  school  should  re-  of  school  boards  and  teachers  in  the  matter 
frain  from  all  fraternity  activities  after'  a  is  not  well  defined.  The  quickest  solution 
certain  date,  under  the  penalty  of  being  de-  lies  plainly  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  who 
nied  the  privilege  of  receiving  a  diploma,  in  could  easily  destroy  the  secret  organizations 
addition  to  being  denied  all  other  privileges  by  not  permitting  their  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  school  except  those  of  the  classroom,  to  join  them.  But  the  action  would  need 
Suit  was  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  and  be  unanimous  to  be  effectual  and  at  present  it 
decided  in  favor  of  the  school  board.*  Ap-  seems  almost  impossible  to  persuade  fathers 
peal  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  and  mothers  whose  children  are  of  the  elect 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  sustained,  to  set  their  faces  against  these  societies.  There 
the  court  holding  that  the  school  board  had  is  a  strong  public  sentiment,  however,  spring- 
authority  for  such  an  act  and  that  the  courts  ing  up  against  anything  undemocratic  in  the 
should  not  interfere.  schools*  and  it  is  this  sentiment  on  which' 

The  Meriden,   Conn.,  school   board  pro-  school   boards  and   faculties  are   relying  t6 

poses  expfllsion  for  any  boy  joining  a  society  help  them  in  their  fight. 


WHY  IS  INTEREST  HIGH  ? 

BY  GEORGE   ILES. 

(Author  of  "Jnvcntors  at  Work/') 

IN  April,  1890,  New  York  City  sold  bonds  with  the  result  that  the  demand  for  lotos 
to  run  twent}'  years,  bearing  23^  per  has  far  outsped  supply.  Keeping  to  the 
cenL  interest,  at  ioo>4.  On  June  28,  last,  United  States,  we  note  that  of  late  years 
the  city  could  not  sell  at  par  bonds  bearing  the  chief  borrowers  have  been  railroad  com- 
4  per  cent.  The  land  and  building  of  the  panies^  If  we  ask  what  they  are  doing  with 
Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  are  worth  their  new  funds,  we  will  see  dearly  why 
$5,ocx),ooo  at  least.  In  Januar>',  1902,  a  the>'  are  ready  to  pay  a  steadily  advancing 
first  mortgage  on  this  propert>'  for  $1,000,-  rate  of  interest  For  the  first  six  months  of 
000  was  renewed  for  nine  years  at  3^  per  this  year  the  new  issues  of  bonds  and  shares 
cent. ;  to-day  such  a  mortgage  would  have  to  in  Wall  Street  were  $97 1 ,000,000,  of  which 
P^y  4/^2  per  cent.  On  mortgages  of  $10,000  $833,000,000  were  by  railroad  companies. 
or  so,  covering  one-half  the  value  of  real  And  the  new  resources  thus  sought  were  to 
estate  in  New  York,  the  current  rate  is  6  continue  tasks  of  improvement  and  growth 
per  cent.  Europe  is  in  the  same  case  with  well  under  way  last  year. 
America.  On  August  8,  last,  British  consob  In  1906  there  were  built  in  the  United 
fell  to  81  13-16,  the  lowest  price  since  1848,  States  243,670  freight  and  passenger  cars» 
They  bear  only  2^  per  cent.,  yet  at  that  — twice  as  many  as  in  1899.  This  vast  in- 
low  rate  of  return  they  stood  for  years  much  crease  in  equipment  was  a  rc^mnse  to  the 
above  par.  French  rentes  pay  3  per  cent.;  severe  pressure  of  new  business;  and,  not- 
on  June  21  of  this  year  the>'  touched  93^,  withstanding  this  immense  addition  to  rolling 
with  one  exception  the  lowest  price  in  fifteen  stock,  the  cr>'  of  congestion  still  goes  up  from 
years.  On  the  exchanges  of  Amsterdam,  all  sections  of  the  countr>'.  Railroad  equip- 
Berlin,  Paris,  London,  and  New  York  ment,  while  thus  increased  in  amount,  is  be- 
standard  stocks  are  yielding  buyers  from  I  ing  bettered  in  qualit)'.  If  we  coiiq>are  an 
to  2  per  cent,  more  per  annum  than  they  did  average  freight-car  of  1899  with  its  successor 
five  years  ago.  This  means,  of  course,  that  of  last  year,  we  will  note  that  the  new  car  is 
where  a  dividend  has  not  risen,  the  price  of  larger  and  stronger  than  the  old  one.  Many 
a  stock  has  fallen,  inflicting  serious  loss,  or  new  cars  are  of  steel  and  carry  twice  as  much 
even  ruin,  on  holders  who  went  into  debt  for  as  a  common  wooden  car.  In  locomotive 
their  purchases.  building  it  is  the  same  stor>'.     Many  new 

What  are  the  causes  for  this  world-wnde  engines  have  compound  c>*linders  and  are 
rise  in  the  rate  of  interest?  Let  us  glance  more  costly  than  engines  of  simple  cylinders, 
at  a  few  of  them.  Capital,  like  everything  The}'  e£Eect  a  saving  in  fuel  of  Jbimt  one- 
else,  goes  up  in  the  market  with  an  increase  fourth,  and  so  3rield  a  handsome  return  on 
of  demand,  and  such  an  increase  of  demand  the  extra  price. 

now   accompanies   a  vast   augmentation   of  But  our  railroads  since  1902  have  been 

liquid   capital.     In   the  United   States,   for  laying    out    capital    for    much    more    than 

example:  new  locomotives  and  cars;  they  have  been 

National    bank    loans   on    December    15,  straightening    old     lines,     improving     dieir 

1897,  ^'CTC  $2,082,000,000;  and  on  May  20,  grades,  and  replacing  sharp  with  sweeping 

1907,  were  $4,631,000,000.  curves;  all  with  intent  to  lower  the  cost  of 

^«»  ..,«.r^.«^  ^«^  ^„,r^  -^— rv«,,,«^  ^-orking.     They  have  also  built  thousands 
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of  miles  of  extensions  and  feeders,  usually 
These  loans,  for  the  most  part,  were  ex-  modem  in  construction.  In  some  note- 
tended  to  manufacturers  and  merchants ;  they  worthy  cases  a  railroad  is  effecting  a  radical 
testify  to  a  huge  expansion  of  business  within  improvement  involving  a  stupendous  outlay, 
the  past  decade.  In  other  fields,  also,  there  The  Pennsylvania  Company,  for  examine,  b 
has  been  of  late  years,  and  especially  since  expending  in  round  numbers  $100,000,000 
1902,  an  extraordinary  cultivation  of  fields  in  taking  its  lines  from  Jersey  Gtf  to  Long 
in  which  investors  may  reap  a  goodly  profit.  Island*     First  comes  the  tunnel  under  the 
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Hudson  River ;  then  the  tunnel  beneath  New  estimates      that      electrical      manufactures 

York  City,  with  its  vast  station  on  Seventh  amounted   to  $205,OCX),ooo;  while  for  the 

avenue;   third,   the  tunnel   below   the   East  same  twelvemonth  more  than  four  times  as 

River,    with    its   enormous   yards    in    Long  much,  or  $890,000,000,  was  earned  by  tel- 

Island  City,  for  the  making  up  of  metropol-  egraph    and    telephone    companies,    electric- 

itan  trains.  This  immense  expenditure  prom-  light   stations,    electric    railroads   and   other 

ises  an  ample  profit  after  53^  per  cent,  has  electric  services.     For  its  fiscal  year  ending 

been   paid    for   the    invested    capital.     Two  January  31,  1907,  the  General  Electric  Com- 

years  ago  leading  trunk  lines  could  borrow  pany,   with   works   at   Schenectady,    N.   Y., 

on  short-term  notes  at  4^  per  cent.    To-day  Harrison,  N.  J.,  and  Lynn,  Mass.,  reported 

they  must  pay  from  i  to  i}<^  per  cent.  more,  sales  aggregating   $60,071,883;    for   twelve 

From   January    i    to  June   30,    1907,    their  months 'ending   five   years   earlier    its   sales 

loans    at    these    rates    were    $346,273,000.  were  $32,338,036,  about  one-half  as  much. 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  question  we  are  con-  A  large  part  of  the  new  business  of  this 

sidering.    A  modern  engineer  can  replace  old  and  similar  concerns  is  to  install  electric  in- 

structures  and  equipment  with  new,  super-  stead  of  steam  transportation.     Here  the  ad- 

sede  ferry-boats  with  tunnels,  .and  effect  so  vantages  are  not  only  on  the  counts  of  safety, 

great  a  saving  in  operation,  and  maintenance,  comfort,    and    reliability,    but,    especially   at 

as  to  bestow  a  profit  on  a  loan  paying  from  great  centers  of  traffic,  a  high  degree  of  econ- 

one-third   to  one-half  more  than   the   terms  o"^y-     On  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad 

usual  five  years  ago.  one  pound  of  coal  is  as  effective  with  an  elec- 

In  gainful  renewals  by  railroads  the  most  trie  service  as  two  and  one-half  pounds  when 

striking  item  of  all  is  the  rail  itself,  as  to-day  steam    locomotives    were    employed,    while 

rolled   higher   and   heavier   than   of   old,   of  now  a  cheaper  kind  of  coal  suffices.    In  1896, 

better  shape,  and  therefore  much  less  yield-  ^i^^  steam  actuation,  the  operating  cost  per 

ing  as  its  burdens  pass.     Says  Mr.  Plimmon  passenger  was  2.92  cents;  in  1904,  under  an 

H.  Dudley,  the  leader  in  this  branch  of  en-  electrical    regime,    this    figure    became    2.04 

gineering:  cents.     Of  course,  it  is  where  traffic  is  dens- 

A  cfA^i  ro,i  «,*»;rr^.,v.rr  Q^  ,^^„«^.  4^^  ♦'           1  ^st  that  such  an  economy  is  greatest.     Hence 

A  Steel  rail  weighing  oo  pounds  to  tnc  yard.  r    j      u      /^         ^    r^           i    c       •          xt 

as  compared  with  a  rail  weighing  65  pounds,  is  ^^  ""^   ^^^  Urand   Central   btation.   Mew 

70  per  cent,  stiffer,  while  but  23  per  cent,  heavier.  York,    connected    with    electrical    lines    fast 

This  added  stiffness  reduces   track-undulations,  reaching  out  to  Croton  on  the  Hudson,  a  dis- 

cre^J^n'J'fh^^^^^^^^^                           trains    and  de-  ^^^^^^    ^f    thirty-four   miles;    and    to   White 

creasing  the  needed  motive  power.     At  the  same  -n,    .                1      Vt     1         -r^-   •  •                       /• 

time  there  is  a  lowering  of  cost  in  maintaining  f^lams,  on  the  Harlem  Division,  twenty-four 

both  the  permanent  way  and  the  rolling  stock,  miles  away.     Let  us  note  a  few  items  to  the 

When   the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  replaced  credit  of  such   systems   as   these.      A  steam 

L^;fTn  ^r^^^'  95-pound  rails,  it  saved  no  locomotive  is  usually  under  steam,  idly  await- 
less  than  $800,000  a  year  as  the  result.  In  such  .  n  .  -^i  •  •  n 
a  case  the  chief  economy  is  in  diminishing  the  ^"g  ^^'^s,  twice  as  long  as  it  is  actually  at 
required  motive  power.  When  loo-pound  rails  work  hauling  trains.  No  such  waste  is  suf- 
take  the  place  of  65-pound  rails,  on  a  level  track,  fered  by  electric  motors.  And  further,  a 
this  saving  IS  about  one-half.  What  does  the  ^^^am  locomotive  is  on  an  average  busy  only 
change  cost?  Including  reballasting  and  new  .,  /.,  ro 
lies,  about  $io.ooo  a  mile,  from  which  may  be  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  buppose 
subtracted  $.^590  for  the  old  rails,  usable  in  we  have  a  Steam  line  which  mair>tains  lOO 
yards  and  sidings,  so  that  about  $6500  per  mile  locomotives,  each  of  lOOO  horsepower,  lOO,- 
b:  the  net^outlay  demanded.  ^^^  horsepower  in  all.  Employing  electricity 
Suppose  that  for  interest,  wear,  and  tear  this  road  could  be  operated  from  dynamos 
we  debit  this  $6500  with  15  per  cent,  a  year,  of  but  one-fourth  this  energy,  or  say,  25,000 
or  $975«  This  is  a  mere  trifle  to  pay  for  horsepower.  To  this  in  cities  we  have  the 
an  economy  in  motive  power  which,  in  the  familiar  parallel  of  the  equalized  water-sup- 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  a  level  track,  ply,  due  to  a  group  of  engines,  busy  night 
may  amount  to  50  per  cent.  Safety,  too,  is  and  day  pumping  an  unvarying  stream.  Be- 
increased.  cause  the  water  flows  into  one  reservoir  in- 

ELECTRICAL     IMPROVEMENTS     ABSORB     VAST  '^^^'^  °^  '"'°  "",^"y'  ^^"^  ^f  *'^?  ^"  <=~'!°"'y 

c\piTAT  or    power   such    as    the    electrical    engineer 

brings  into   every   united   scheme   of   trans- 

Another  profitable  field  for  new  capital  is  portation. 

due  to  the  electrical  engineer.    In  the  United  In  railroading  it  is  important  to  reach  a 

States,   during   1906,   the  Electrical   World  high  speed  in  the  shortest  time  possible.    On 
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the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad,  electricity  technical  schools.  Their  numbers  mudi  cx- 
has  quickened  the  service  by  two  miles  an  ceed  those  of  any  previous  decade;  dieir 
hour,  adding  about  one-fifth  to  the  carrying  training  has  been  distinctly  better  than  their 
capacity  of  the  line.  Because  an  electric  lo-  predecessors  received.  The  friends  of  peace 
comotive  has  left  its  fuel,  furnace,  and  boiler  argue  that  a  standing  army  is  a  standing 
at  home,  it  is  much  less  heavy  than  a  steam  peril.  We  are  told  that  soldiers  out  of  work 
locomotive  with  its  tender.  In  a  test  at  are  soldiers  longing  for  war,  with  its  chances 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  a  steam  locomotive,  of  of  promotion,  honor,  fame.  The  standing 
342,000  pounds,  required  203  seconds  to  at-  army  of  engineers,  with  its  regiments  of  re- 
tain a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour;  an  electri-  cruits  every  autumn,  is  just  as  eager  to  put 
cal  locomotive  weighing  200,5(X)  pounds,  de-  its  talents  to  usury.  But  its  aims  arc  con- 
velopihg  more  power,  reached  this  speed  in  struction,  economy,  the  bestowal  of  new 
127  seconds.  Behind  the  steam  locomotive  boons,  not  destruction,  waste  and  woe. 
was  a  revenue-producing  load  of  256  tons;  When  an  alumnus  of  Cornell  or  Columbia 
the  electric  locomotive  was  hauling  a  similar  goes,  let  us  say,  to  Mississippi,  he  becomes  a 
load  of  307  tons.  An  electric  motor  turns  promoter  of  just  discontent.  The  old-fash- 
round  and  round  continuously;  a  steam  ioned  boilers  in  the  factories,  the  wasteful 
locomotive  has  a  to  and  fro  motion  which  engines,  the  wretched  highways,  all  combine 
works  harm  both  to  itself  and  to  the  track,  to  annoy  him.  In  the  mill  where  he  is  en- 
With  these  and  like  facts  before  him  the  gaged  he  keeps  tab  on  income  and  outgo,  and 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  prevails  on  his  employer  to  better  his  equip- 
said:  "Where  traffic  is  dense  the  most  effi-  ment  just  as  fast  as  he  can  find  the  needed 
cient  remedy  for  congestion  is  the  electric  cash.  At  once  the  net  profits  of  the  concern 
locomotive."  Little  wonder,  then,  that  for  spring  upward  w^ith  a  bound,  after  interest 
investments  so  profitable,  and  indeed  impera-  has  been  paid,  after  wear  and  tear  have  been 
tive,  capital  is  actively  in  demand.  duly  written  off.  Other  young  engineers 
While  established  steam  lines  are  being  spy  out  waterfalls  in  Wisconsin  or  Quebec, 
improved  in  alignment  and  grade,  relaid  with  in  their  natural  estate  somewhat  fitful,  and 
heavier  rails,  the  extension  of  trolley  roads,  show  men  of  capital  how  a  dam,  at  no  great 
pure  and  simple,  proceeds  with  unchecked  outlay,  will  yield  a  constant  motive-power, 
pace.  Their  owners,  with  an  eye  to  ultimate  especially  profitable  if  the  region  be  one  of 
economy,  are  for  the  most  part  building  well-  high-priced  fuel.  A  third  young  prospector, 
graded  and  thoroughly  ballasted  roads,  and  this  time  a  graduate  from  a  school  of  mines, 
are  laying  heavy  rails,  so  as  to  reach  the  assays  a  sample  from  a  mining  dump.  He 
lowest  possible  notch  of  cost  in  working  and  calls  upon  the  owner  of  the  ".waste,"  and 
upkeep.  tells  him  how  he  can  readily  mint  it  into 

-  ^^..  .  ,,^^  dollars.     And  so  it  goes.     Every  educated 

VARIED  DEMANDS  OF  MODERN  LIFE.  .                       ,        .              1  •.     .     •       "^     ^"uv^i*.^ 

engmeer,  mechanic,  architect,  is  a  missionary 

In  truth  every  art  of  daily  life  is  now  ad-  seeking  to  bring  practice  everywhere  to  the 

vancing  more  swiftly  than  ever  before,  strip-  level  of  the  best,  as  exemplified  to-day  only 

ping  bare  for  gainful  uses  the  strong  boxes  here    and    there    throughout    our    country. 

of    the    civilized    world.      These    forward  And  if  judicious  plans,  thus  suggested,  are 

strides  are  partly  due  to  new  discoveries  and  carried  out  with  borrowed  money,  its  interest 

inventions,  but,  in  greater  measure,  to  the  is   usually   a   good   deal    less   than   the   net 

demand  for  devices  and  processes  approved  profits. 

by  the  experience  of  years.    We  have  glanced  It  may  be  reasonably  asked :  Why  is  it 

at  recent  progress   in   railroad   building,   in  that  new  knowledge,  demanding  new  capital 

electrical   industry.     Did   space  permit,  the  for  gainful  uses  such  as  these,  has  not  created 

virtual  creation  of  lands  by  irrigation  in  the  that  capital   in   needed   volume?     The  an- 

West  and  Southwest  might  be  sketched  as  a  swer  is  that  economy  on  the  farm,  in  fac- 

companion  picture.     Other  items  there  are,  tories   and   mills,   has   not   kept   pace  with 

each  of  minor  account,  which  added  together  economy  in  the  modern  mine,  smeltery,  blast 

make  a  stupendous  total.  furnace,  or  railroad.     First  of  all,  to  take 

A  vigorous  push  has  been  given  to  applied  an  extreme  case,  when  the  railroad  engineer 

science   at  home,   in   the   factory,   in   trans-  takes  up  light  rails  and  lays  heavy  ones,  he 

portation  systems,  indeed,  all  along  the  line,  reduces  the  cost  of  haulage  one-half.     No 

by  the  thousands  of  bright  young  fellows  such  prize  may  be  so  readily  grasped  by  the 

graduated  within  ten  years  past  from  our  wheat  grower  or  the  dairyn^an.    Tljen,  too, 
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a  great  trunk  line,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania,  thoroughly  to  improve  the  common  roads  of 
has  a  property  worth  hundreds  of  millions,  America,  so  as  to  bring  all  to  the  excellende 
on  which  the  utmost  possible  net  income  is  of  the  best.  But  who  is  to  educate  and  pcr- 
to  be  earned,  despite  rising  wages,  advancing  suade  the  thousands  of  municipal  boards 
prices  for  coal,  steel  and  ties.  Such  a  concerned,  the  millions  of  taxpayers,  jealous- 
corporation,  both  in  its  finances  and  engi-  ly  guarding  county  funds? 
neering,  is  directed  by  men  of  the  highest  Selected  seed  in  planting  wheat  or  com 
ability;  part  of  their  daily  work  is  to  ex-  means  25  per  cent.,  or  so,  more  harvest;  and 
amine  complete  and  accurate  accounts  of  yet  selected  seed  is  planted  much  less  gen- 
receipts  and  expenditures,  of  profit  or  loss  in  erally  than  it  should  be.  In  the  Northern 
each  department,  in  every  new  path  of  ex-  States  and  Canada  crop  rptation,  on  the  best 
periment.  A  salesman  with  a  new  form  of  lines,  returns  about  one-fourth  more  than 
rail,  or  switch,  signal,  car,  brake,  engine,  or  the  average  crop,  and  yet  the  lesson  makes 
dynamo,  goes  first  to  such  buyers,  because  converts  but  slowly.  It  is  because  a  basic 
their  business  is  best  worth  while.  Compare  production,  such  as  farming,  hangs  behind 
that  business  with  the  sale  of  new  windmills,  the  quality  of  a  derived  industry,  such  as 
or  pumps,  to  thousands  of  scattered  farmers,  transportation,  that  new  capital  is  asked  for 
whose  cash  surpluses,  for  the  most  part  are  by  railroads  faster  than  it  is  created  in  the 
small.      It    would    undoubtedly    pay    well  grain-field. 
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BY  CLINTON  ROGERS   WOODRUFF. 

(First  Vice-President  of  the  American  Civic  Association.) 


I 


T  seems  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  sightly  billboards  is  incompatible  with  the 
that  the  Municipal  League  of  Los  An-  presentation  of  an  attractive  aspect  in  a  city, 
geles  has  been  offering  prizes  for  ugly  spots  It  is  like  the  placing  of  a  garish 
in  that  city.  Most  cities  and  most  repre-  patch  on  a  dress  suit.  Moreover  pub- 
sentative  organizations  like  to  put  their  lie  authorities  are  beginning  to  appre- 
"  best  foot  foremost."  Here,  however,  is  a  ciate  that  not  only  are  billboards  detri- 
deliberate  effort  to  find  out  wherein  this  gen-  mental  to  the  physical  beauty  of  a  commun- 
erally  beautiful  city  Is  lacking,  so  that  it  may  ity,  but  likewise  to  health  and  property.  So 
become  a  wholly  beautiful  city.  Rubbish,  daring  and  impudent  has  the  billposter 
weeds,  and  billboards  have  afforded  the  cam-  grown  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  place  his 
era  abundant  material,  and  the  showing  of  boards  where  and  when  he  pleases,  shutting 
delinquencies  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  some  out  light,  air,  and  sunshine, 
much-needed  cleaning  up.  •  Fortunately,  however,  the  volume  of  pro- 
Seattle  had  a  similar  campaign  not  long  test  against  the  evil  is  growing.  Not  only 
since  under  the  leadership  of  the  Post  Intel-  are  the  women,  through  their  various  organ- 
ligencer,  and  the  results  were  for  the  time  izations,  taking  up  arms,  but  officials  and 
being  excellent.  But  such  work  to  be  per-  business  men  are  enlisting  for  the  war.  In 
manently  effective  must  be  followed  up  per-  fact,  the  outcry  against  the  billboard  is  an 
sistently.  encouraging  sign  of  the  advance  of  culture 
The  Los  Angeles  example  is  worthy  of  im-  in  America. 

itation  especially  in  connection  with  the  cru-  ^^ooK^s^  m  Cincinnati. 

sade  that  is  so  badly  needed  m  every  com- 
munity for  the  elimination  of  the  objectiona-        American  materialism  has  not  yet  stifled 

ble  billboard.     If  the  citizens  and  officials  of  the  love  of  beauty,  nor  has  it  succeeded  in 

a  community  could  be  shown  by  means  of  convincing  the  world  that  ugliness  is  a  neces- 

photographs  how  Intolerable  the  poster  nui-  sary  component  of  beauty.     As  the  Massa- 

sance  is,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  chusetts  Civic  League  declared  in  a  recent 

would  long  remain  inert.  report,    "  An    awakened    public    conscience 

•    There  is  now  no  question  in  the  minds  of  which  recognizes  that  certain  things  are  ugly 

thoughtful  observers  that  the  presence  of  un-  is  the  first  step  in  civic  improvement."    Both 
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of  these  points  are  illustrated  In  the  work  does  not  prove  effective,  a  second  and  strong- 
which  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Art  of  er  letter  is  sent  off.  The  "  follow-up  "  sys- 
the  Business  Men's  Club  of  Cincinnati  is  tern  is  adopted,  and  if  this  fails  then  the 
doing,  and  it  is  furthermore  significant  that  members  formally  pledge  themselves  not  to 
this  particular  committee  should  take  up  the  use  the  goods  so  advertised.  In  short  they 
elimination  of  the  billboard  as  the  first  step  apply  the  boycott,  which  is  the  weapon  most 
toward  municipal  art.  This  committee,  with  feared  by  the  dealer  and  the  manufacturer, 
the  sanction  of  the  club,  is  seeking  to  enlist  One  by  one  the  offending  advertisements  are 
the  civic  and  business  bodies  of  Ohio,  and  Is  being  abated  or  their  abatement  promised. 
carrying  the  war  ''  into  Africa,"  as  Cincin-  May  the  example  of  the  Tacoma  society  be 
nati  is  regarded  as  a  great  center  of  the  bill-  quickly  followed !  This  plan  costs  very  little 
board  Industrj-.  The  committee  has  com-  to  execute.  There  is  the  preliminary  census 
piled  a  list  of  offensive  billboards  within  a  of  offenders;  there's  the  writing  of  the  let- 
certain  district,  and  is  making  photographs  ters  and  the  postage,  and  the  meeting  to  put 
of  the  particularly  objectionable  ones,  and  is  the  screws  on.  Surely  not  an  expensive  proc- 
requestlng  the  users  of  these  boards  In  the  ess;  and  there  are  no  delays, 
name  of  civic  beautv  to  abandon  this  method 

of  advertising.    The  results  have  so  far  been  ax  efficient  tree  warden. 

most  encouraging.    Already  agreements  have  Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  a  tree  warden,  by 

been  made  not  to  renew  contracts  affecting  the  name  of  Charles  T.  Hotaling,  who  has 

at  least  150  boards.     Although  the  billpost-  become  a  terror  to  the  user  of  objectionable 

ers  are  crying  that   the  crusade  is  injuring  forms   of   advertising.      Mr.    Hotaling   sur- 

one   of    the   city's    leading    Industries,    It    Is  prised  his  fellow-townsmen  by  showing  them 

rather  a  far  cry  and  a  bold  stand  to  claim  that  the  tree  warden,  who  in  many  towns  in 

that  a  nuisance  like  a  billboard  Is  an  Indus-  the  State  Is  a  figurehead,  might  after  all  be  a 

try,  and  a  leading  one  at  that!  very   lively   officer.      He   began,   to   use   the 

language  of  a  local  admirer,  "  by  bumpine 

A  AVISCOXSIX   METHOD  OF  ATTACK.  «.U^     \v     ^  T-    •  -r  i  i.     i- 

tne    Western-    Union     1  elegraph    Company, 

There's  an  alderman  In  Menominee,  Wis.,  and  he  bumped  the  trolley  company  and  he 

Anderson,  by  name,  who  Is  made  of  the  right  bumped  the  telephone  company  and  the  busi- 

.sort  of  stuff.     He  tried  an  ordinance  to  over-  ness  men  who  stick  their  signs  on  trees,  until 

come  the  evil,  but  that  did  not  work,  and  he  has  almost  bumped  every  one  into  a  state 

the  billboard  was  still  present  as  a  menace  of  respect  for  his  office  and  regard  for  the 

to  file  beauty  of  delightful  Menominee.     Sr>  beauty  of  the  trees,  which  do  so  much  to  or- 

he  started  off*  on  his  own  account,  and  in  his  nament  our  town." 

own  wav.      He   is  a  business   man   with   a  .  «<  ^,^,,  '.,^ .«„^     »»  ,  

.  J      -,  ,      ,      J  111  ,  ,  A       FIGHTIXG  PARSOX       IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

considerable  trade,  and  he  began  to  get  op- 
tions on  the  various  billboards.  He  kept  This  Greenwich  tree  warden  must  be  a 
this  up  until  he  had  control,  through  per-  first  blood  cousin  to  the  "  minister  militant " 
mits,  of  all  but  nine  boards.  Then  he  had  of  Blandford,  Mass.,  who  just  at  present  is 
them  all  cleaned  off  and  painted,  so  that  in  receiving  rather  widespread  fame  for  his  vig- 
place  of  ugly,  glaring  signs,  Menominee  now  orous  campaign  against  billboards  in  every 
has  neatly  painted  boards  to  look  at,  which  shape  and  form.  He  tears  down  every  sign 
was  a  great  improvement  over  previous  con-  he  can  reach,  and  those  beyond  his  reach  he 
ditlons,  and  represents  an  effective  remedy  gets  his  son  to  pull  down, 
when  laws  and  ordinances  fail.  The  right  spirit  breathes  in  that  militant 

minister,  and  his  figure  looms  laree  as  astrik- 

DEALIXG  DIRECTLY  WITH  ADVERTISERS.  •  i        x      L^  "«  lat^t  *w  «,  j»i.i«. 

mg  example  ot  what  one  man  can  do  when  he 

The  North  Knd  Improvement  Society  of  has  right  on  his  side,  and  determination  in  his 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  also  hit  upon  an  effec-  eye.   May  the  tribe  of  the  Menominee  alder- 

tive  method  of  fighting  the  evil.     It  has  300  man,   the  Greenwich  tree  warden,  and  the 

bright,    wide-au  ake,    determined    members.  Blandford  minister  increase,  to  the  confusion 

They   are   all   pledged    to   the    D*Artagnan  of  the  billboard  fiend  and  offender! 
principle  of  "One  for  all  and  all  for  one."  .„  ,^,,.,.^,.  ^  ^ 

T^u  •  .     k  1         T-.ru--.'        ui  AN  INDIANA  RAID. 

1  he  society  has  made  a  list  or  objectionable 

boards  in  the  North  End.     The  advertisers  That  their  spirit  is  growing  is  shown  by 

are  advised  that  this  particular  method  is  ob-  the  following  despatch,  dated  June  21,   at 

jectionable  and  are  asked  to  abate  it.    If  this  Fairmount,  Ind.: 
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A  big  advertising  billboard,  fifty  feet  long, 
erected  in  the  very  center  of  the  business  part 
of  the  city  last  Monday,  over  the  protest  of  all 
classes  of  citizens,  was  torn  from  its  position  and 
left  in  a  jumbled  mass  on  the  lot  at  ii  o'clock 
to-night. 

Fairmount  had  spent  much  time  and  money 
during  the  spring  in  beautifying  the  town,  and 
the  billboard  was  an  undesirable  addition  not  to 
be  tolerated.  Although  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  raid  are  unknown,  it  is  thought  that  they 
are  men  and  not  boys,  as  might  be  supposed. 

NEW  SANCTIONS  OF  THE   BILLBOARD. 


in  many  instances  the  mercantile  business  has 
fallen  off  20  per  cent.,  and  cases  are  not  rare 
where  the  decline  in  volume  has  been  as  high 
as  50  per  cent.  The  merchants  ascribe  this 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  solely  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  newspapers  in  which 
to  advertise.  Even  the  theaters,  which  de- 
pend largely  on  billboards,  posters,  and  dodg- 
ers circulated  from  house  to  house,  report 
that  their  business  has  been  decreased  fully 
50  per  cent. 


POST  NO  BILLS! 
dpn't  sweep  dirt  into  street, 
don't  spit  on  the  sidewalk. 

don't  litter  the  streets. 
Police  will  enforce  the  above, 

Fred  A.  Busse,  Mayor. 


The  billposters,  however,  are  getting  some  the  legislativb  campaign. 

encouragement  out  of  the  fact  that  Colorado  xhe  billboard  is  certainly  not  gaining  in 
proposes  to  use  billboards  to  announce  her  popularity.  The  revolt  against  the  objec- 
^^^."^o  }""  ^"  expectant  world.  tionable  use  of  billboards  is  spreading  day 

^  The  Salvation  Army  also  uses  them  to  ask  by  day.  They  are  being  attacked  in  various 
important  questions  about  the  future,  and,  ^^ys,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  lawmaking 
horrible  to  relate,  Mayor  Busse  is  using  them  and  taxing  powers  are  being  resorted  to  to 
to  prevent  the  further  posting  of  bills  and  control  and,  if  possible,  eliminate  them.  A 
the  littering  of  the  streets  of  Chicago.  His  gpodly  number  of  bills  were  introduced  at 
Street-Cleaning  Commissioner  has  had  100,-  the  recent  sessions  of  the  State  legislatures 
000  "  Keep  the  City  Clean  ''  signs  printed,  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  American 
reading  as  follows :  Civic  Association  to  give  the  local  authorities 

power  to  license  and  tax  them.    They  were 
all  defeated  because  the  billboard  people  were 
for  the  time  being  stronger  and  better  or- 
ganized, but  the  people  who  are  the  real  op- 
ponents of  the  billboard  are  only  awakeninjg 
to    their    responsibilities    in    the    premises. 
When  they  appreciate  the  situation  the  bills 
will   be  passed   as  speedily  as  the  *  Burtoh 
Niagara  bill  went  through  Congress.    The 
billboard    lobby   will   go   down   before   the 
This  may   be   "  fighting  the   devil   with    masses  of  the  American  people  who  believe 
fire,"  but  I  fear  it  will  be  used  as  an  argu-    in   keeping  our  cities  and  our  countryside 
ment  for  the  use  of  billboards.  clear  of  obnoxious  signs.     Thus   far   they 

These  precedents,  however,  have  been  oil-  have  given  the  matter  but  little  thought, 
set  by  the  peremptory  refusal  of  Boston's  Now  they  are  seeing  how  impudent  and  all 
Mayor  to  use  the  free  billboards  placed  at  pervasive  the  billposter  has  become,  and  how 
his  disposal  to  advertise  the  greatness  of  Bos-  seriously  his  practices  militate  against  the 
ton  and  by  the  United  States  Navy's  aban-  city  beautiful  and  "  the  more  beautiful 
donment  of  billboards  for  recruiting.  America,"  which  are  the^dreams  of  an  in- 

LOSING  value  as  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^{  Americans,  and  they  arc 

forming  in  companies  and  regiments  and  bat- 
Moreover,  the  poster  has  received  a  black  talions  to  march  forward  against  the  enemies, 
eye  in  Butte,  Mont.,  where  it  was  resorted  to  The  American  Civic  Association,  at  its 
as  the  only  available  means  of  advertising  last  annual  meeting,  declared  that  the  next 
during  a  printers*  strike  which  for  two  great  war  which  improvement  workers 
months  practically  put  newspapers  out  of  would  have  to  wage  would  be  that  ajgainst 
business  in  that  busy  mining  town.  The  peo-  the  billboard,  because,  to  quote  the  Massa- 
ple  got  their  news  through  outside  papers,  chusetts  Civic  League's  report  once  mol'e, 
but  these  did  not  avail  the  local  merchants,  *'  In  many  communities  the  abuse  of  the  bill- 
and  they  had  recourse  to  dodgers,  circulars,  board  is  directly  in  opposition  to  all  organ- 
and  more  particularly  to  posters.  The  re-  ized  movements  for  civic  betterment.  As  a 
suits  were  poor,  according  to  a  correspondent  result,  its  restraint  is  fast  becoming  the  most 
of  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  a  fact,  pressing  question  with  all  local  improveikient 
vouched  for  by  the  highest  authorities,  that  organizations." 
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TENDENCIES  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROAD   DEVELOPMENT. 

p^N JOYING  to-day  the  greatest  railroad  an  increasing  cost  of  commodities  and  labor; 
mileage  in  the  world,  it  is  interesting  to  also,  the  railroads  serving  as  a  target  for  con- 
note the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  five  criti-  stant  hostile  or  restrictive  legislation  for  al- 
cal  periods  in  the  history  of  railroad  construe-  most  every  State  and  for  the  President  of 
tion  in  this  country.  These  may  be  desig-  the  United  States.  The  Northwest  needs 
nated  the  periods  of  ( i )  State  aid,  (2)  Na-  railroad  extension  as  no  other  section.  Yet 
tional  aid,  (3)  Granger  hostility,  (4)  the  courts  of  Minnesota  have  blocked  the 
national  restriction,  and  (5)  general  State  Great  Northern  in  an  effort  to  issue  $60,- 
hostility.  Distinct  from  the  relations  of  rail-  000,000  of  new  stock.  This  distrust  of  cor- 
road  and  Government,  however,  there  are  porations  has  caught  the  railroads  between 
four  interior  phases  of  development:  First,  two  lines  of  fife,  the  demands  for  new  facil- 
the  tendency  to  build  north,  south,  east  and  ities  being  heightened  by  the  assaults  upon 
west,  wisely  and  unwisely;  second,  the  earnings  and  attempted  capital  limitations, 
wreckers,    headed    by   Jay   Gould    and   Jim  ^^^,,^^  of  legislation. 

risk;  third,  the  era  of  reorganizations  and 

consolidations;  and,  fourth,  the  growth  of  Roosevelt  legislation,  while  more  drastic 
commercial  giants,  knowing  no  law,  or  rather  than  that  of  1887,  seems  to  have  its  most 
knowing  far  more  law  than  their  antagonists,  significant  effect  in  furnishing  an  incentive 
who  were  one  by  one  demolished.  for  State  action.    This  latter  finds  expression 

In  the  August /I tlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Ray  through  direct  legislation;  reducing  rates; 
Morris  discusses  these  several  tendencies  delegation  of  powers  to  commissions,  and 
with  marked  ability  and  exceeding  interest,  taxation.  Density  of  population, — the  real 
The  effect  of  the  mileage  built;  says  he,  was  factor  in  determining  passenger  rates, — has 
wholly  good  ;  so  were  the  reorganizations  and  not  been  regarded  by  the  rate-reducing 
consolidations  good,  but.  not  wholly  good,  be-  States,  to  the  consequent  hardship  of  the  rail- 
cause  of  their  tendency  to  burden  capital  ac-  roads.  That  commission  legislation  is  less 
counts  with  water.  The  wrecking  period  radical  than  that  of  the  State  legislatures,  he 
has  passed  away.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  says,  may  be  accepted  as  an  established  prin- 
&  Dayton  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  are  the  ciple.  The  attempts  in  various  States  to 
most  prominent  examples  in  a  decade,  yet  enact  a  reciprocal  demurrage  law, — penal- 
neither  is  comparable  with  abuses  of  trust  izing  the  railroad  for  failure  to  deliver  cars 
quite  common  a  generation  ago.  The  dis-  on  order  and  the  shipper  for  WTongful 
trust  of  railroad  corporations  is  one  of  the  detention, — are  false  in  principle.  "  If 
great  controlling  factors  in  the  tendencies  Georgia,"  says  he,  "  should  establish  a  recip- 
of  railroad  development  to-day,  and  it  has  rocal  demurrage  law,  South  Carolina,  Flor- 
principally  centered  about  the  modern  ten-  ida,  and  Alabama  would  immediately  be 
dency  of  corporate  selfishness.  In  the  im-  drained  of  equipment  in  times  of  car  short- 
proper  use  of  corporate  funds  in  the  "  blind-  age.  Thereupon,  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
pool  "  school  of  finance,  through  tremendous  and  Alabama  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
earnings  and  great  accumulations,  the  public  retaliate  with  worse  laws  than  their  neigh- 
has  been  given  evidence  of  culpability;  for  bors, — and  so  the  process  would  move,  at 
instance:  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman -and  the  first  slowly,  then  like  a  legislative  race  for 
Union  Pacifiers  fifty  millions.  the   rapidly   advancing  goal  of  the  highest 

The   tendencies  which   stand   out  promi-    penalty !  "    Through  enabling  the  shipper  to 
nently  in  1907,  he  declares,  are  an  immense   order  as  many  cars  as  he  pleases,  the  oppor- 
and   increasing   traffic;   a  universally  wide-    tunity  for  extortion  is  unapproached. 
spread  prosperity,  handicapped,  however,  by       The  proposal  to  obtain  a  physical  valua- 
a  difficulty  in  securing  needed  capital  and  by   tion  of  railroad  property  as  a  basis  for  taxa- 
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tion  is  not  new;  buf  to  do  so  as  a  basis  for  dictiveness  will  run  its  course,  and  the  moral 
rate  regulation  and  the  limitation  of  new  turpitude  of  railway  management  will  be  re- 
capital  has  been  introduced  by  the  President,  placed  by  a  better  sense  of  trusteeship;  a 
The  valuations  are  meaningless,  and  the  is-  widespread  public  sentiment  will  see  to  this 
sues  have  nothing  in  common.     "  The  value  transitiori! 

of  a  railroad,  viewed  as  a  single  asset,  is  its  Railroads  are  now-  reaching  out  fbr  the 

earning  power  capitalized,  and  nothing  else  Pacific  Coast.     The  Canadian  Northern  is 

whatever.    Reduplicate  the  main  lines  of  the  probing  the  Hudson  Bay  territory.     These 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  in  the  are  new  tendencies  in  physical  development. 

Rocky   Mountains,   and   you   will   certainly  In   the  central   part  of  the   country  trunk 

double  their  so-called  physical  value  if  you  lines  north  and  south  are  being  built.     East 

measure  that  value  by  cost  of  construction,  of  the  Mississippi  transportation  phenomena 

Against  the  tremendous  asset  representing  the  divide  into  two  groups, — the  trunk  lines  and 

physical  cost  place  an  equal  amount  of  liabili-  the  southern  roads.    Many  of  these  are  being 

ties  representing  securities  sold  to  pay  the  bill,  rebuilt    and    regraded.      The    characteristic 

and  you  will  have  a  perfect  balance-sheet;  railroad  of  the  South  is  a  heterogeneous  col- 

also  a  company  that  cannot  possibly,  remain  lection  of  minor  lines.    In  Georgia  fifty-four 

solvent,   for   the  earnings   in   the  mountain  independent  lines  are  maintained.     All  the 

country  will  be  as  much  smaller  as  they  are  principal  systems  are  amalgamations  and  de- 

in  New  England  as  the  construction  cost  will  serve  credit  for  their  present  physical  and 

be  greater!     Yet  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  financial  condition.     There  is  practically  no 

is  the  valuation  plan  in  a  nutshell ! ''  double-track  mileage  west  of  the  Mississippi, 

Earnings  are  the  only  test  for  considera-  and  only  22  per  cent,  of  our  mileage  equipped 

tion  of  either  capital  issues  or  for  purposes  with  block  signals.    These  are  tasks  for  the 

of  taxation.    Rates  are  not  based  on  capital-  next   generation.     "  A  few  years  of  care- 

izatton,  but  on  conditions  wholly  beyond  the  fiJly  applied  corporate  good  manners,"  says 

railroad's  control  and  independent  of  its  fixed  he,    "extending    from    the    president    right 

charges  and  desire  to  pay  dividends.     The  through  to  the  station  agent,  will  do  much  to 

present  season  of  legislative  silliness  and  vin-  smooth  over  the  sources  of  popular  clamor." 


ARE  THE  SMALL  NATIONS  DOOMED  TO  EXTINCTION? 

A  MONG  the  most  important  and  inter-  lions  have  had  their  day,  and,  sooner  or  later, 

-^     esting  topics  now  under  discussion  in  ^^^^  ^e  absorbed  by  one  or  another  of  the  great 

t:,,j*'j^.t7                        '^i*  powers.    Whether  true  or  not,  such  a  belief  is 

England    and    at   the    European   capitals   is  ^^^  without  its  apparent  foundation  in  historica] 

that  dealing  with  the  political  and  commer-  facts.     One    the  one  hand,  the  enormous  ^x- 

cial  future  of  the  smaller  nations,  such  as  pansion  of  countries  so  different  in  nearly  every 

Belgium,  Denmark,   Italy,  and   Portugal,—  respect  as  the  United  States  and  Russia  would 

11      u                      J      -Ik        u  4...^«,J1j^„o  seem  to  corroborate  the  notion  that  the  future 

small  when  compared  with  such  tremendous  belongs   to   the   giant   state,    while   in   all   the 

political  and  commercial  aggregations  as  are  great  countries  of  Europe  the  tendency  toward 
represented  by  the  United  States,  the  Brit-  expansion  is  more  or  less  markedly  expressed, 
ish  Empire,  France,  Germany,  Austro-Hun-  Almost  within  memory  of  the  present  generation 
ry  '  A  J  we  have  seen  in  Italy  and  Germany  a  great 
gary,  Kussia,  ana  japan.  ^  i,umber  of  small  states  welded  into  one  great 
Under  the  ominous  heading:  Are  the  political  unity,  and  yet  the  tendency  toward  ex- 
Small  Nations  Doomed  to  Extinction?"  an  pansion  in  these  countries  is  as  strong  as  ever. 
article  in  the  current  Westminster  Review  On  the  other  hand,  in  less  than  a  oenUiry  we 

,       ^1            .       ^    c       r  u    ^ ^^;«4.     TT^ri.  bave  seen  countnes    such  as  Poland,  Finland, 

by    the    eminent    Swedish    economist,    Lrik  and  the  Boer  republics,  not  to  speak  of  numerous 

Givskov,  deals  exhaustively  with  the  gen-  semi-civilized  states  in  Africa  and  Asia,  ab- 
eral  subject.  The  writer  thus  outlines  his  sorbed  by  mightier  powers, 
views  of  existing  conditions  and  the  reasons  The  causes  leading  up  to  this  thirst  or 
for  a  possible,  if  not  altogether  probable,  appetite  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  giants 
absorption  of  the  smaller  by  the  greater,  for  more  territory  are  several^  according  to 
taking  the  present  trend  among  big  nations  this  writer's  observations  and  judgment, 
to  expand  as  a  basis  for  his  surmise:  Primarily,  wherever  frontier  lines  separate 
It  is  commonly  held  that  in  the  ever-increasing  men  of  the  same  race,  speaking  the  same  Ian- 
struggle  for  life  among  the  nations  the  small  na-  guage,  a  strong  impulse  to  obliterate  the  line  of 
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deinarkation  and  to  unite  in  one  powerful  body  many,  Austria-Hungary,  •  Italy.  Russia,  Japaii, 
the  separate  branches  of  the  same  trunk  will  al-  China,  India,  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Brazil, 
ways  exist.  It  is  this  national  spirit  which  led  — or  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number, — 
to  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  have  a  population  exceeding  10,000,000,  while  no 
which  will  not  be  satisfied  till  all  the  people  less  than  twenty-six,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.,  viz., 
speaking  the  same  tongue  have  joined  together  the  Balkan  states  and  all  the  South-American 
into  onf  body  politic.  Such  national  aspirations  republics,  have  obtained*  independence  during  the 
may  long  remain  unrealized,  but  they  constitute  last  century.  These  facts  do  not  agree  with  the 
a  mighty  force  in  the  making  of  history,  and  the  common  belief  in  the  disappearance  of  the  small 
peoples  who  uphold  the  national  idea  will  almost  nations.  On  the  contrary,  they  indicate  a  strong 
certainly  in  the  end  succeed  in  realizing  it.  tendency  tow.ird  the  splitting  up  of  mighty  em- 
Professor  Givskov  credits  existing  condi-  P^''^.^.  ^"\°  "^"^^l^  f  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^'^^  f  ^^^j?]}  m^yht 

,         ,  .  ,     .  1     ^-  decided  by  racial  or  geographical  conditions,  but 

tions  to,  among  other  things,  the  introduction,  ^x-\\q\\  will  eventually  be  determined  by  the  same 

under  the  conditions  set  up  by  land  monop-  causes  that  tend  toward  concentration.     For  the 

oly,  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.     He  points  policy  which  impels  great  nations  to  seek  terri- 

out,  in  his  argument,  that  the  general  use  of  1?"^'  expansion  to  obtain  new  markets  also  l^ds 

%       y       1.  1.  1      111  •  them  to  close  the  home  market  against  all  for- 

the  threshing  machine  and  other  labor-saving  ^^^^  products  by  protective  duties. 

machinery  deprived  the  agricultural  laborers        The  writer,  in  reviewing  world  conditions 

of  their  means  of  livelihood  during  the  win-  ^f  ^^.j^^,^  ^i^ng  this  special  line  of  investiga- 

ter.     The  writer,  in  this  connection,  draws  ^j^n^  gees,  looming  up  largely,  the  dismcm- 

attention  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  in-  berment  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  break- 

dustrial  output  of  the  factories  brought  about  j^g  ^p  ^f  ^he  Chinese  Empire,  the  further  un- 

by  the  use  of  these  modern  appliances,    lliis  settling  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East, 

movement  forced  the  abandonment  by  agri-  and  other  epoch-making  events.  'Manchuria, 

cultural  laborers  of  their  natural  and  chosen  ^e  believes,  will  eventually  be  wrested  from 

work  and  finally  brought  them  to  the  fac-  j^pan  and  again  become  Chinese  territory, 

tones    for    employment.      Looking    at    the  i^  Austro- Hungarian  affairs   the  disintegra- 

other  side  of  the  picture,  Professor  Givskov  ^i^^  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  deemed  most 

remarks:  likely  to  come  with  the  demise  of  Francis 

If  we  look  round  the  world  it  will  be  seen  at  Joseph.     Professor  Givskov  has  this  to  say 

f.nce  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  civ-  •      1  •  •  e  j-  •  •      *u      tt   •-.  j 

ilized  states  must  be  counted  among  the  numer-  JT   ^'^   ]r^T^  ^^  conditions    in   the   United 

ically  weak  nations;   and,— what   is   of  impor-  btates:      1  here  are  plenty  of  indications  that 

tance  in  this  connection, — many  of  them  are  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  exempt  from  the 

recent  origin.     If  we,— rather  arbitrarily,  it  must  disease,  common   to  all   world   empires,  and 
be  admitted, — put  the  number  pf  independent  or      1        .^^^   j„„  ;^  ,.,;ii  k^^oU  ».>  ;««.^  o.«.^ll^* 

semi-dependent  civilized  nations  of  the  world  at  ^}^^  ^"^^  ^^^  '^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^^  "P  ''}^P  S"™^  ^^^^ 

sixty,  it  will  be  seen  upon  examination  that  only  but   more   homogeneous  communities   unless 

thirteen,  viz..  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Ger-  means  to  cure  the  disease  be  found  in  time." 


A  NEW  GERMAN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

PEOPLE. 

**nPHE    future    lies    bright    before    the  America,  in  its  relation  toward  a  country  of 

American     people;     luminous     not  England's  civilization,  is  like  Sparta  to  Connth, 

with  the  glow  of  mysticism,  which  lightens  i'  ^.^^  to  Carthage.     Sparta  could  not  hinder 

,      .      T           1X1-                1       u  -.  ^"^  ^^^^  of  Greece,  because  she  stood  alone,  and 

only   in   the  soul   of   a  longing  people,   but  Athenian  culture  was  already  too  high  to  ab- 

with  the  glor>'  of  an  excelsior,  that  strikes  sorb  Spartan  ethics.    But  in  Rome  every  indi- 

sparks  from   the  will  of  a  creative  people;  vidual  stood  for  the  whole  community,  and  as 

bright  with   the  rays  of  electric  light    that  ^^^""l  ^^^fy  Ro'^an  was  first  of  all  a  Roman,  so 

X          ^u     u     J      £  lu         J  J        •     -.iT  u     u  "^   America   every  American  is   first  of  all  an 

from  the  hands  of  the  go.ddess  in  the  harbor  American,-i.  e.,  a  man  with  the  consciousness 

of  New  York   spreads  out  upon  the  on-rush-  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  not  to  communi- 

ing  ocean."  cate  and  to  perpetuate  the  vices  of  a   race,  but 

With   this  complimentary  paragraph  Ar-  *^$  y**'^"^^;    These  virtues  are  so  great,  so  pow- 

,1         \T     u               J       Diu-  erful,  so  far  reaching,  that  they  have  a  ready 

thur  Moeller  van  den  Bruck  begins  an  ar-  ^^dc  of  America  at  Icist  a  country  of  ethical 

tide  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  German  review .  beauty.    This,  too,  may  be  called  only  ethical 

Zeitgenosstn.     Comparing  the  people  of  the  civilization,  but  at  any  rate  it  differs   from  a 

United   States  with   their  original    English  Y"^^^^  economic  state  of  society  of  which  Eng- 

X      u           TJ                J       D       1    J    1     -^  -u-*.  la*^<l  >s  the  example,  as  culture  differs  from  civ- 

forebcars,  Herr  van  den  Bruck  declares  that  iH^ation.    So,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  give  America 

they  have  surpassed  their  nearest  kin.  ciedit  wiA  having  what  it  really  f>«««H»scs  and 
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what  makes  its  importance, — ^an  ethical  culture,  spirit  ga\'e  birth  to  one  fundamentally  Ameri- 

It  is  splendid  to  see  how  American  life,  which  can.    Then  came  Whitman,  AmericaSs  greatest 

forced  European  outcasts  upon  the  prairie  and  promise,  a  phenomenon  such  as  Rome  never  had 

the  aboriginal  forest,  has  hardened  into  an  in-  and  only  Greece  possessed.     At  once  it  became 

exorable  morality,  which  now  binds  the  life  of  evident  that  the  American  national  soil  also  con- 

the  nation, — the  family,  the  judicial,  the  political  tained   metaphysical    forces;    moreover,   that   it 

life, — until  it  is  unassailable.  was  possible  with  that  same  mysterious  energy 

A«  *^  4.U-  «^i:#.;^«i   »^A  ^ ^«^^;«  ^^— .„«  which  had  forced  American  soil  to  yield  a  new 

As  to  the  political  and  economic  corrup-  civilization    to  wring  from  it   not  only  meta- 

tion  which,  he  admits,  is  unfortunately  rife  physical,  but  also  asthetical,  forces.  Walt 
in  our  land,  this  German  writer  says :  Whitman  himself,  the  marvelous  old  man,  that 
rr.,  -n  '^  I  ^  i.-i.xt-  .  .  x.^  intellectual  giant,  that  infinite  brain,  thinking,  re- 
The  Puritan  elements  which  the  country  taught  ^^j^i  eternities  and  evolving  creations,  and 
to  work  not  only  to  pray,  -were  joined  in  its  ^  ^^jj  ^^  ^^^  ^j^h  the  smallest  and  the 
making  by  criminal  elements,  which  somehow  ^^^^  j,uman  expressions  of  life,  he  in  whose 
had  to  express  themselves  criminally.  But  in  the  shadow  many  generations  can  live  and  work: 
essential,  the  central  not  the  peripheric  energy  Wait 'Whitman  himself  stood  there,  as  the  poet 
of  the  nation,  m  the  typical  character  of  the  race  ^f  u^d  monism,  as  the  father  of  a  new  my- 
thus  evolved,  they  reverted  o  the  contrary;  and  thology,  of  reality,  as  the  seer  of  an  inner  Ameri- 
in  the  will  of  its  spirittial  leaders  America  has  nanism.  Up  to  this  day  he  stands  alone;  no 
become  the  country  of  a  government  based  upon  ^^^er  has  joined  him;  this  only  shows  how  far- 
the  acceptance  of  freely  accepted  but  firmly  bind-  reaching  were  his  gifts ;  so  far,  that  for  decades, 
mg  laws,  rooted  in  the  conviction  of  the  worth  ^^^  perhaps  centuries,  they  will  suffice  for  the 
and  weight  of  human  dignity  and  mutual  consoli-  American  people,  and  it  will  be  unable  to  do 
dation,  and  ending  m  a  vitally  moral  philosophy,  anything  more  than  to  absorb  the  spirit  revealed 
although  not  the  prudishly  moral  of  England,  ^y  him  and  instill  it  into  the  life  from  which  it 
So  much  IS  certain:  if  the  American  nation  can  originally  emanated.  The  American  nation  is  a 
give  mankind  any  great  value,  it  will  be  a  new,  serious  and  a  sensible  nation ;  it  knows  naught 
a  modern  justice,  bom  out  of  the  Roman  essence  ^^^  j^^  energy  and  the  aims  of  its  energy;  it  is 
of  American  righteousness,— such  j ustice  as  we  ^he  incarnate  conquest  of  all  that  is  problematic: 
need  and  must  have  to  restore  order  to  our  life,  therefore  it  will  not  scatter  its  forces  in  many 
not  according  to  dead  moralistic  formulas,  but  p^ets,  but  if  it  produces  some,  it  will  have  room 
according  to  living  human  ideas  and  at  last  only  for  such  as  give  it  what  is  absolutely  need- 
make  our  conceptions  of  power  and  evolution,  of  f^i^  ^^ile  all  others  it  will  consider  as  idlers. 
will  and  fate,  applicable  to  reality  This  task  Guided  by  this  seriousness  and  good  sense, 
alone  would  give  the  American  nation  a  world-  recent  American  literature  has  endeavored 
commanding  position  in  the  world  s  history.  rather  to  give  the  world  a  logical  and  con- 
But  it  has  already  taken  a  step  beyond  it,  crete  expression  of  its  Americanism,--whether . 
^^»^K.^^o  u«,^  ,r««  ^o«  R^,,/^lr  «-li-  e*.*rk  »t  be  formulated  as  a  view  of  hfe  or  a  philosophy 
concludes   Herr   van    den    Brack,    the    step  ^^  ^j^^  world,-than  to  surrender  i:  to  fanciful 

from  ethical  to  aesthetical  culture.     It  has  and  abstract  reproductions.    But  no  more  than 

no  original  music,  for  that  is  known  to  be  a  nation  that  has  produced  a  Dostoyswsk^  and  a 

limited   to   the   primitive    melody   of   negro  Tolstoy  can  ever  forfeit  its  national  existen^. 

«^«^      T*.  k«o  «««.  ^„^i„^j  ^^;,,:««i  r.o:«««-:.^rr  can  a  nation  that  has  produced  a  Whitman  stifle 

^ngs.     It  has  not  evolved  original  painting,  ^j^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j„^^  ^t^^„^l  ^jj^^^^     ^j^j^ 

for  it  remained  dependent  upon  England  and  Wait  Whitman  the  proof  had  been  brought  that 

France.     But  it  has  developed  an  original,  in  the  American  nation,  as  it  has  developed  into 

an  American,  literature:  its  philosophy  has  a  race,  art  exists,  new  and  great,  wild  and  im- 

u^^«  ^«,««.«ii;«-.j  ;«  ,.r^^j<.    ;«  ..«..«ku^.  mortal  art, — and  that  was  enough.    When  the 

been  crystallized  in  words,  in  parables:  ^^^^^^  ^^'^^3  ^^^  the  American  people  to  need 

Even  with  Poe,  that  poetic  cross  between  the  new  works,  this  art  will  once  more  become  ere- 
now  and   the   old    world,    traditional    romantic  ative. 


WHY  RUSSIA  LAGS  BEHIND. 

pROF.  IVAN  OZEROV,  writing  in  one  kets."      He   justifies   the    accusation    made 

^      of   the   recent   issues   of   the    Moscow  against  the  higher  bureaucracy  of  doing  very 

daily  Russkoye  Slovo   (the  Russian  Word)  little  work,  but  thinks  that  this  is  a  defect  in- 

gives  an  interesting  sketch,  strengthened  by  herent  in  all  Russians.    He  goes  on  to  say: 
statistical    data,    of    the   backward    position 

Russia  holds  in  the  family  of  nations  from  an  ^^^^  long  time  we  were  deprived  of  the  high- 

.  .  j<  xiT  I.  ^  est  enjoyment, — ^the  satisfaction  of  creating  some- 
economic  point  of  view.  We  have  to  con-  thing.  We  have  now  set  to  work ;  but  at  the 
fess  openly,"  says  the  professor,  "  that  we  beginning  the  work  is  rather  hard  and  does  not 
work  but  little  and  learn  little.  This  is  the  satisfy  us.  Like  the  ?.rtist  who  in  his  early 
reason  why  in  all  domains  of  activity  the  ^Iff^  ^a"  accomplish  but  little  for  lack  of  tech- 
e  '  ^  1  \.  J  £  Vu  n^cal  skill,  and  who  b^omes  dissatisfied  with 
foreigners  are  always  ahead  of  us.  1  hey  the  results  of  his  work  and  often  ready  to  give 
also  get  the  best  of  us  even  in  our  own  mar-  it  up,  so  our  early  period  of  learning  is  full  of 
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disappointments.    Much    work    and    will-power  favor  of  the  United  States,  but  "  it  is  cleaf 

are  neces^ry  to  go  through  all  these  trials  and  f^^t  the  country  is  progressing  marvelously, 

obstacles,  and  this  faculty,  accordinp:  to  Balzac,  j  ^w      ^u     i      ^     ^u         •  v     /           ^        j 

distinguishes  the  genius  from  the  ordinary  mor-  ?"a.  ^^is,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  energy  and 

tal.  initiative  which  is  cultivated  there. 

Russian  society,  the  professor  asserts,  has  In  the  United  States  they  work  upon  the  de- 

not  been  noted,  of  late,  for  the  necessary  en-  velopment  of  man  and  understand  that  every- 

1                   J    1  -ii  ^           1         4.U   J-     11      TTU-^  thing  IS  in  him,  and  that  only  he,  the  man,  can 

durance  and  skil    to  work  methodically.  This  ^^^^%^^^  ^^  ^^f^  j,,^  rescrces  of  wealth.    Mkn  is 

society  would  like  to  reap  without  sowing,  transformed  into  a  magician  who  accomplishes 

to  paint  great  pictures  without  the  necessary  wonders. 

studies  n  art.  Therefore  the  productions  jf  .^^  put  Russia,— which  is  large  in 
of  Russians  bear  the  stamp  of  incomplete-  ^^ea,  with  a  population  double  of  that  of  the 
ne^.  It  is  essential  f^rst  to  acquire  the  y^jj^j  States,— side  by  side  with  this  colos- 
technique  of  creative  power  to  raise  the  ^^y  wonderland,  what,  he  exclaims,  an  in- 
standard  of  the  lower  and  higher  schools,  significant  role  does  Russia  play  in  the  cco- 
and  to  educate  a  new  generation  with  differ-  ^^^-^  circulation,  not  only  as  compared  with 
ent  habits  and  manners,  with  a  great  thirst  America,  but  also  as  compared  with  other 
for  knowledge  and  for  practical  work.  countries  I  Ozerov  then  takes  up  the  balance 
Just  see  how  they  work  in  the  United  States!  of  trade  (the  figures  are  for  a  few  years 
What  energy  they  develop  there !  What  schools  p^st),  and  finds  that  England  has  done  busi- 
tliey  have  established,  and  what  a  new  type  of  ^  r  oo^^  ^^^  ^^^  r^  ^  l  i>-  - 
man  they  have  created  on  the  other  side  of  the  "^^^  ^«^  £877>000,000,  Germany  for  £517,- 
occan !  How  much  they  spend  on  education,  and  CXX),000,  the  United  States  for  £459,000,000, 
how  well  the  citizens  understand  the  necessity  France  £455,000,000,  Austria  £145, 000,000, 
for  it!  One  Rockefeller  has  lately  donated  at  RussJ^  £ 1 3 5 ,cxx),000,  and  Italy  £l28,000,- 
once  $32,000,000  for  educational  purposes,  and  R„ccia'c  nnrf  in  fhe  wnrlH'<i  fraHi.  k 
during  his  lifetime  he  has  spent  for  the  same  ^'-  Russia  s  part^  ^"/"^  worlds  trade  is 
purposes  up  to  $150,000,000.  which  is  300,000,000  only  5  per  cent.  All  the  other  countries 
rubles.  Besides,  the  United  States  is  free  from  are  progressing  remarkably,  but  Russia  re- 
militarism :  that  cancer,  which  is  eating  away  mains  immovable." 
Europe. 
^T^t  /  r  ^  1  •  1-^  «  *•«'««  ^Ve  are  inclined  to  boast  about  some  branches 
The  professor  refers  tJ  hr>  preceding  a  t  c.e  ,  ^,  ^^^  industries-i.  e.,  coal  and  cotton  goods,- 

in  which  he  had  already  shown  how  little  but  when  we  put  our  industries  side  by  side  with 

energy   the   United    States   army  withdraws  the  industries  of  the  world  we  see  clearly  how 

from 'productive  work,   and   is  surprised   to  hi-mble  a  position  Russia  holds  even  on  these 

r   J  u        •     •      -r     ^*  •    «.u^  «««.;^««i  j«k*  ^i  lir.es.     Iler  coal  production  was  12,800,000  tons 

find  how  insignificant  is  the  national  debt  of  ^^^^  ^^  723.617.836  tons  of  the  coal  production  of 

the    United    States   compared    with    that   of    the  whole  world.     The  United  States  is  coming 

other, countries.     In  general,  he  states,  the    in  with  228.717,579  tons      Do  we  not  possess 

condition  of  the  United  States  can  be  fairly    wealth?    We  are  wealthy,  very  wealthy,  but  we 

.Ipcrri'hpri  aQ  fnllnwQ-  ^^^^^'  ^"^  *^"^  wealth  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  the 

described  as  toilows.  ^^^^j^     ^y^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  mention  our  navy 

The  national  debt  is  -,  per  cent,  of  the  total  l^e^e !     Russia  will  have  to  make  all  efforts  to 

debt  of  the  world,  the  population  48  per  cent.,  create  a  new  navy.     How  far  back  we  are  m  the 

the  navy  9  per  cent.,  the  returns  of  work  20  per  construction  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other 

cent.,  the  national  wealth  25  per  cent.,  the  pro-  roads  and  ways  of  communication!     But  while 

duction  of  gold  25  per  cent.,  the  wheat  crop  25  ^'-    Pro^i^fe   little   our   public    debt   grows   and 

per  cent.,  steam  power  (in  horsepowers)  26  per  grows  and,  what  is  still  worse,  its  greater  part 

cent.,  deposits  in  savings  banks  36  per  cent.,  pro-  we  owe  to  foreigners.    To  pay  the  interest  of 

duction  of  cast  iron  375  per  cent.,  dry  goods  37-6  our  debts  we  have  to  sell  our  last  crumbs  and 

per  cent.,  meat  products  38  per  cent.,  coal  40  per  ^^'"^,^"^  amount  abroad.     A  -hard  position  m- 

cent.,   steel  40  per  cent.,   railroads  40  per  cent.,  deed. 

expenditures  for  public  education  40  per  cent  ^^  ^f^^  conclusion  the  professor  states  that 

petroleum  50  per  cent.,  copper  00  per  cent.,  lite  t>       •  -..   u  •  u  j   u  '^  1         j    'X 

insurance  67  per  cent.,  cotton  crop  78  per  cent,  ^^^sia  must  be  enriched  by  capital,  and  if 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  only  3  per  cent,  of  its  own  capital  is  not  sufficient  foreign  cap- 

thc  universal  debt  of  the  world  is  owed  by  the  ital  must  be  invited.     Russia  must  not  fear 

United  States   while  it  possesses  25  per  cent,  of  ^q   grant  concessions  for  the   equipment  of 

the  total   wealth;  that  means  a  quarter  of  the  «.u-.  \,^..«4.,.„    ,.,:*U    -on-z^oJe       TV,-    ^»,v«./»« 

wealth  of  the  whole  world.     Thirty-six  per  cent.  ^^^   c^^n^.^T   With    railroads.      The   engage- 

of  the  productive  power  of  the  world  works  for  ment  of  foreign  capital  will   raise  the  pro- 

them.    For   pubHc   education   they   spend   two-  ductive  power  of  the  country.     Some  of  the 

fifths  of  the  total  expenditure  on  education  of  industrial  groups  of  Russia  may  not  like  the 

the  witire  globe.  competition,  but  the  interest!  of  the  country 

It  may  be,  says  Dr.  Ozerov  further,  thai  should  be  placed  above  those  of  any  indi- 

these  figures  are  somewhat  exaggerated  in  vidual. 
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THE  GERMAN-AMERICAN  REPUBLIC  THAT  FAILED. 

0 

npHE  great  "  War  of  Liberation  "  against  free   state.    Their   disappointment  was  all   the 

^       the  victorious  and  usurping  Napoleon  ^^^"^J  f""  ^"^^'?K   *h^i  ^^^J^.wu    ''^''^  i"""* 

J            ij-j         i_             f-i-  roused  from  their  apathy.     With  the  muzzling 

aroused  a  splendid   outburst  of  nationalism  of  the  press,  the  suppression  of  academic  free- 

and  patriotism  which  lay  dormant  in  the  dom,  the  persecution  of  the  most  eminent  pa- 
German  people.     High  hopes  that  this  newly  "ots  throughout  Germany,  Karl  Follen,  despite 

awalcpned    snirif    vvnuld    he    hrnadpnpH    ^nA  ^"^  *''^"  persistence,  was  forced  to  recognize  that 

auaicened   spirit    would    be    broadened    and  j^j^  ^-^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^j^  ^^^  ^^^    j^  ^^ 

maintained    were   cherished    by   the   choicer  out  in  Germany. 

elements  of  the  German  nation,  but  all  such  ^e  possess  a  remarkable  evidence  of  this 

hopes  received  their  deathblow  when,  after  ;„   ^  ^^^^1^  by   Follen,   written   in    1819. 

the  struggle,  the  different  German  govern-  found  among  the  papers  of  his  intimate,  Lud- 

ments  entered  upon  a  course  of  ruthless  re-  ^jg  Snell,  that  acquaints  us  with  his  plan, 

pression   and    reaction.      Despairing  of   any  .  ^^ich  was  the  founding  of  an  ideal  German 

chances  of  betterment  at  home,  radical  spirits  s^^te   in    North   Americd   by   the   combined 

conceived   the  idea  of   founding  a  state  in  democrats  of  Germany. 

North  America      Herman  Haupt   writing  in  sj„^^    ^^    ^^^^   j^^p^j^^^   ^^   accomplish   any 

the  Deutsche  Kevue,  gives  a  highly  interest-  good  at  home,  what  remains  is  to  seek  an  asylum 

ing  account  of  this  project,  and  of  the  cir-  of  freedom  in  a  foreign  land,  the  United  States 

cumstances  that  led  to  its  conception,  based  being  the  only  one  to  be  considered.    Follen  en- 

,..>^«  k.vk^^«>^  ,,«,.,.ki.oV.«^  A^^..^.^*.^.  tertained  the  highest  hopes  of  what  a  German 

upon  hitherto  unpublished  documents.  educational  institution,  representing  all  branches 

In    1814   the   opposition    between   Austria  of  knowledge,  might  accomplish.     It  was,  firstly, 

and  Prussia  had  become  so  acute  that  a  war  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  politically  perse- 

'seemed  imminent;  the  German  societies  ma-  ^^uted;   furthermore,  to  strengthen  the  German- 

«.„^«j   «   ,^lo«   *.r.  f«,,«j   «   „..«o«.  ^^^-«.  „«;««  Americans     love    for   the   German   genius,   lan- 

tured  a  plan  to  found  a  great  secret  union  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^j^^^^     ^^   ^^  P^„^„  Ittmt^,  the 

which   should    ramify  throughout  Cjermany,  highest   ideal   of   the   American   commonwealth 

and  whose  watchword  should  be  the  unify-  .  was  the  realization  of  liberty  and  equality  in  its 

ing    of    Germanv    under    the    guidance    of  Purest  form,  Gerniany,  as  the  center  of  modern 

p        •                     '  culture,  would  imbue  America  with  that  spirit- 

rrussia.  ^^^1  element  which  must  form  the  basis  of  its 

Directly  upon  the  organization  of  the  union,  its  strivings  as  a  great  world-power.     This  contem- 

Itader,  Counselor  Karl  Hoffman,  entered  into  re-  plated  state,  which  was  to  be  represented  in  Con- 

lations  with   Prince  Hardenberg,  who  fully  ap-  gress,    might   indeed   become   a    model   for   the 

proved  his  views  and  eagerly  furthered  his  ef-  fatherland,  an  effective  factor  in  its  liberation, 

forts.     The  unfortunate   turn  of   Prussian  poll-  A  few  days  after  Pollen's  delivery  of  his  me- 

tics  after  the  conclusion   of  the   Holy   Alliance  morial  to  Snell,  it  was  seized  on  the  occasion  of 

put  a  sudden  end,  however,  to  the  Chancellor's  thi-  latter's  apprehension.     Karl  Follen,  who  was 

intimate  connection  with  the  secret  union.     But  to  be  tried  at  Giessen  for  being  its  author,  fled, 

when  the  order  for  its  disl)andment  was  issued  and,   with   many  other   liberal-minded    scholars, 

at  Berlin,  it  was  found  that  the  spirits  which  had  found  refuge  in  Switzerland,  figuring  as  instruc- 

been    evoked    to    strengthen    Prussia's    position,  tor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Basel  from  1821 

could  not  so  easily  be  exorcised.     At  the  moment  to  1824.     When,  in  the  latter  year,  Austria  and 

when   Prussia   seemed   to   renounce   its   national  Prussia  demanded  his  extradition,  on  account  of 

task  and  constitutionalism  as  well,  we  find  most  his  new  political  intrigues,  he  fled  to  the  United 

of  the  members  of  the  union  turning  with  pas-  States,  where  his  brilliant  lectures  on    German 

sicnate  bitterness   to   radical   democracy,   whose  literature  were  a  powerful  influence  in  familiariz- 

germs  had  been  imbibed  from  the  French  Revo-  ing  American  circles  with  German  science  and 

lution.    Opposition  to  the  newly  created  political  poesy. 

conditions  in  Germany  assumed  its  sharpest. form  Txrun^  i^«^l   TT^iia^    ;«.  „«.^«„^^    UoJ   «k«« 

among  the  "  Blacks  "of  Giessen.  who  joined  the  ,   ^f  ^^  *ff  •  7"^">  '\  appears,  had  aban- 

other  radical  groups.     The   ln)llen  brothers,  its  doned  the  idea  of  an  emigration  en  masse,  it 

leaders,  in  their  "Outlines   for  a  Future  Con-  was  resumed  by  his  brother  Paul,  in   1833, 

stitution   of  the   Empire."   disclaimed,  on   prin-  ^^hg^  ^h^  prospect  of  a  freer  development\'n 

ciple,  all  connection  with  historic  tradition,  look-  ,  ^^^^„„,,  u»A  «.»«;«  ,r^^:^u^A     nPk-  r^^«««« 

;r,Vr  ♦«  «  ^^c..,Ki,Vo«  f^-,,,  ..(  ,r^wo,.«t^o,,f  oc  fVio  vjermany  nad  again  vanished.    1  ne  common- 

mg  to  a  republican  lorm  or  government  as  the  iii/-           1                 <(i«         in 

only  salvation.  This  was  the  answer  of  ardent  wealth  to  be  formed  was  to  ^  discard  all  no- 
youth  to  the  Acts  of  the  (jcrman  Confederation :  tions  of  caste,'  petty  subservience  to  fashion 
"The  most  ignoble  constitution  which  has  ever  pampering  of  self."     The  spot  selected  was 

&T£"'LyrTrdScr"his  ^' hLoV;  Arkansas,  then  not  yet  a  State      The  first 

of   Germany."     When    in    1819    Kotzebue,    the  colony,  500  strong,  under  Paul  Follen  s  and 

widely  reputed  tool  of  Russia,  was  assassinated  Munch*s   direction,  which   started   in    1834, 

^y  one  of  the  student-body.  Sand.  Karl  Follen  ^^s  to  be  fortified  yearly  by  other  German 

and  his      Unconditionals      confidently  expected  1      .  ^      _  .1  ^1         ^    u  •   •     ^u    tt   • 

it  would  be  a  signal  for  a  gei.eral  uprising  of  colonies,  :until  they. could  join  the  Union  as  a 

the  people,  the  founding  of  a  German-Christian  German  free  sUte.    The  constitution  of  the 
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first    colony    was   fixed    in    advance    to    the  succumbed  to  a  tropical  fever  on  his  Missouri 

minutest  detail,  one  of  the  provisions  being  farm,  in  1844,     Frederich  Munch  stni^cd 

the  prohibition  of  holding  slaves  on  the  pain  bravely  to  success,  worked  effectively  in  the 

of  exclusion.     The  project,  conceived  with  cause  of  abolition,  displaying,  besides,  greit 

the  highest  ideals,  proved  a  complete  failure,  literary  activity.     One  of  the  most  esteemed 

owing  to  inadequate  preparation  and  unfor-  of  the  old  generation  of  German-Americans, 

tunate  occurrences.    Paul  Follen,  who  parted  he  maintained  to  his  death,  which  occurrei 

in    displeasure    from    his    countrymen,    saw  in   1881,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  idealism 

them  scatter  in  all  directions,  and  he  himself  that  animated  his  youth. 


THE    FIRST   SELF-GOVERNING  JEWISH  COMMUNITY   SINCE 
THE    FALL  OF    JERUSALEM. 

TJNDER    this    striking    title    Dr.    David    descriptive  article  about  this  colony,  but,  as 
Blaustein,  superintendent  of  the  Edu-    Dr.    Blaustcin   graphically  indicates,  impor- 
cati<»ial  Alliance,   designed  to   help   the  in-    tant  things  have  been  done  since  the  publica- 
coming  Hebrew  immigrant  and  make  a  good    tion  of  that  article, 

American  citizen  of  him,  contributes  an  arti-  The  most  persistent  misrepresentation  of 
cle  to  the  September  number  of  the  Circle,  in  the  modern  Jew,  says  Dr.  Blaustein,  is  the 
which  he  tells  us  of  the  gratifying  results  so  statement  that  he  is  a  non-producer,  and  will 
far  achieved  by  the  Hebrew  colony  at  Wood-  not  work  on  the  land.  In  reality,  "  after 
bine,  N,  J,  This  colony  has  been  in  e.xist-  being  penned  in  cities  for  all  these  centuries, 
cnce  as  a  chartered  borough  for  four  years,  he  is  making  a  beginning  toward  a  return  to 
The  Rii^'iEW.  in  December,  1900,  printed  a    the  old   pa,storal   life  of    Palestine.     .     .     . 

His  progress  Is  steady  and  his  in- 
spiration is  in  the  thought  that  he 
I  is    merely    taking    up    the   cruelly 

broken  traditions  of  his  race." 

There  are  to-day,  we  are  told, 
five  Jewish  settlements  in  southern 
New  Jersey, — tme  of  them  being 
Woodbine, — entirely  self-govern- 
ing. There  are  also  settlements  of 
Jewish  farmers  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  as  well  as  the 
hcgiiinings  of  others  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  Michigan  and  Illinois.  In 
Arpin,  Wis.,  a  colony  has  been  or- 
ganized on  the  lines  of  Woodbine, 
embodying  its  principles  and  prof- 
iting by  its  e.\perience.  As  to  the 
bistot)'  and  achievements  of  Wood- 
bine, which  is  the  parent  and  type 
of  them  all.  Dr.  Blaustein  says: 

After  sixteen  years  we  find  at 
Woodbine  a  comfortable  community 
of  about  2500  souls,  self -governing, 
with  a  well-ordered  set  of  local  rules 
and  reafulations.  its  mortgages  nearly 
ail  paid  off.  its  public  and  aRri cultural 
schools  and  its  library  the  pride  of 
the  country,— a  town  electric- lighted. 
modem,  sanitary.  .  .  .  There  are 
only  sixteen  Gentile  settlers,  who. 
however,  live  in  peace  and  friendli- 
ness with  their  genuinely  Jewish 
neighbors. 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS  AT  wooiniin.  The  settlers  s(f   V'->^b;ne  arc 
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able  chance  of  employment.  A  knitting-mill,  a  found  excellent  positions  on  farms  and  in  gar- 
factory  for  ladies'  waists,  and  a  hat  factory  dtns  away  from  their  town,  since  it  is  the  best 
started  things  industrially.  Later  on  came  a  ma-  school  of  its  kind  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey. 
chine-shop  and  a  clothing  factory.  The  son  of  .  .  .  The  percentage  of  Jewish  students  in 
one  of  the  pioneers  added  a  wholesale  slaughter-  Russian  universities  is  most  strictly  limited,  or 
house  and  cold-storage  plant.  The  industries  they  would  enter  in  large  numbers.  Even  as  it 
and  the  farming  have  each  helped  the  other  is.  the  Russian  Jew  has  an  acute  and  educated 
afong.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  fac-  mind,  though  it  has  usually  been  trained  on 
tories  are  of  the  **  model ''  variety,  with  plenty  Talmudic  rather  than  on  general  lore.  The 
of  air-space  and  windows.  The  average  earn-  Woodbine  settlers  did  their  best,  from  the  start, 
ii'gs  are  actually  somewhat  less  than  in  the  city,  to  supply  a  good  education  to  their  children,  but 
but  this  inferiority  is  only  apparent,  for  nearly  in  1904,  when  the  pupils  numbered  561,  they 
e\cry  settled  workingman  owns  his  house,  wholly  spent  $15,000  for  a  school  building,  modem  and 
or  in  part,  and  has  a  garden  where  he  raises  up  to  date.  The  last  year's  work  takes  up  high- 
vegetables  and  fruit  enough  to  save- a  consider-  school  subjects.  The  Woodbine  kindergarten 
able  expenditure.  The  interest  on  tlie  mortgage  was  the  first  in  Cape  May  County.  The  build- 
and  the  payment  of  the  principal  do  not  amount  ing  is  used  also  as  a  high  school  where  immi- 
to  what  rent  would  be  in  the  city.  The  Wood-  gr.-nls  may  learn  English  branches,  and  thither 
bme  Building  and  Loan  As.sociation  has  dune  a  flock  all  the  grown-up  newcomers.  There  is  also 
good  work  in  teaching  the  habit  of  saving  and  a  Hebrew  .^^chool,  where  children  leani  the 
in  helping  people  to  own  their  own  houses.  "  sacred   tongue  "   and   Jewish   history.     This  is 

Further,  in  the  matter  of  education,  which  Y''.^. '«  .-•i"^'-'  "''•;  ^"•'"";"  !'»>''  *>"*  '"  «"<»'  ^^ses 

I  I     V  .  •  1      1      T  1  tuition-fees  arc  charged, 

always  has  been  a  passion  with  the  Jews,  the 

following  indicates  the  achievements  at  this        ALmy  other  facts  to  the  everlasting  credit 

Jewish  town  in  New  Jersey:  of  this  little  C(;lony  are  given  by  Dr.  Blau- 

Fifteen  boys  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  school  stein,  closinj:;  with  this  significant  paragraph: 
in     1894.     Lp    t(^    (late    about    500    pupils    have 

protited   by    its    instruction,    and    the    dorniitt)ry        Ot'  tlie  $J5..^8j..v^  actually   raised  by  taxation 

now  accommodates  about  100  boys.     Some  of  the  (Uirin;^'   the  years    K>04,    i()05.  and    1906,  a  little 

alumni   have  gone   to   agricultural   colleges,  and  over  one-half  was  si)Lnt   for  the  public ' schools. 

.some  are  doing  good   work  for  the  Department  Only  $150  was   ai)i)ropriated   for  the  poor,  and 

of  Agriculture.     1'he  majority  begin  to  farm  as  llii.v  was  not  half  expended,  and  what  was  spent 

soon    as    they   graduate.     They    fref|uently    save  went  not  to  Woodhiners,  but  mostly  to  destitute 

enough  to  start  soon  to  pay  for  a  farm  of  their  ijon-Jews    who    "happened    along"    after    the 

own.     The  IJarriii  de   Hirsch  trustees  help  with  fai;hi(^n  of  tramps.     There  has  been  but  one  ar- 

loans,  but  not  until  the  graduate  has  proved  his  re.st    in    Woodbine,    a    "drunk   and    disorderly" 

seriousness.     Boys   from  Wo(Klbine  school  have  Gentile  from  the  neighborhood. 


APOSTASY  AMOXG    THE  JEWS. 

TS  the  Jew  as  we  once  knew  him,  and  not  reached,    the   transformations   it   has   undcr- 

so   very    long   ago   cither,    passing   with  gone,  and,  most  significant  of  all,  its  lapse 

other  institutions  and  types  of  the  old  order?  from  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Hebrew 

It  would  seem  so.     ICven  in   New  \'ork  or  prophets.     He  says: 

London   or    Vienna     where    a   ghost   of   the  j„   ^   relativelv  'short    space   of   time   an   ex- 

mediirval    ghetto   still    lingers    in   the   poorer  traordinary   transformation   has   taken    place  in 

quarters,  we  rarely  find,  nowadays,  the  knight  the  essential  character  and  characteristics  of  the 

of  the  three  hats  and  the  hook  nose,  so  gro-  J^^^\^^'^  J^'^'''     Beyond  his  love  of  gain  and  his 

1             11          1                ui     1  •      1  gtnius  tor  business,  nothing  remains  to  him  of 

tesquely    garbed    and    so    unblushingly   com-  ,^^^   traditional  Jew,  nof  even  his  Jewish  nose, 

mercial.      I-Jere    and    there    throughout    the  which  is  disappearing  with  1ms  old-time  attach- 

world  a  poor  Jew  is  to  be  met,  content  with  nnnt  to  his  customs,  his  language,  and  his  own 

his  lot,  careless  of  the  superfluity  and  reck-  Particular  rites.     Nofet^erwiH  be  recognize  his 

1          .•    1      r     ^  ^u  ^  I  •    k   \.u                  u  1  1  •  Judaism;  he  is  now  particular  y  active  in  denying 

less  ot  the  fact  that  his  brethren  now  hold  m  i,.    Alas  for  his  religion,  it  has  gone  with  thi 

their    hands    the   destinies   of   great    nations,  rest  of  his  institittions.  and  he  hardly  knows,  if 

that  they  control  in  the  greater  measure  all  htr  ever  sees,  the  Talmud  and  the  Old  Testa- 

those  forces  which  go  to  make  up  civilization,  "^*^"^- ,  His  synagogues  are  de.sertcd,  and.  by  a 

*.u  *       \.u   *u   •           -1         1        i-^'     1               •  marvelous  freak  of  destiny,  it  is  to  the  Christian 

that  with  their  social  and   political  emanci-  temples  that  he  turns,  to  the  erstwhile  accursed 

pation  now  assurcii,  they  are  aiming  at  the  and  anathematized  churches  of  the  persecuting 

material  mastery  of  the  world.  Gentile.    The  ghetto  is  dead  or  in  decay,  and 

M.  Paul  Bernard,  writing  in  the  Etudes  J^'^Jaism  is  covering  itself  with  everything  that  is 

fry     '  \       •                  ..I--.          X        J  niost  aggressively  modern,  m  the  hope  of  hidine 

(Pans),  gives  us  a  startling  picture  of  mod-  every   evidence   of   its   origin.    For   some   thi! 

ern    Jewr\%    the    heights    to    which    it    has  means  nothing  short  of  th"  re*M--  f-^  the  prom- 
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ised  land,  that  return  which  they  have  looked  sions  to  Christianity  were  effected  in  Ger- 

for  through  long  ages  of  Persecution  and  suffer-  ^           gays  M.  Bernard: 

ing.    For  others  it  means  death  and  all  the  woes  ' 

that  come  with  apostasy  to  the  renegade.    A  ^            considers  the  odium  which  must  at- 

movement  has  been  active  for  some  years  to  ^                 j     j^^     j„,    ^^  forswears  the 

stay  the  Chr.stianization  of  the  Jews,  but  even  ,j^         ^  \^    ancestors,  one  can  realize  the 

their  rabbis  and  their  ch  ef  men   declare  that  i„,j^rtance    of    this    Christianizing    movement 

there  is  little  ground  for  .lope  in  a  Jewish  re-  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^  "^^he  doctors  of  the  temple  de- 

^^*  clare  it  to  be  the  saddest  page  in  their  entire 

At  the  present  moment,  M.  Bernard  as-  I||*to^'  and,. strangest  of  all.  they  find  it   that 

^      ,       '^         ,      ^           '             T         •     ^u  these  conversions,  or  perversions  they  would  say, 

serts,  there  are  about  11,150,000  Jews  in  the  take  place  among  teachers  and  men  of  enlighten- 

world.      Over    8,750,000   of    these    live    in  ment.    Yet  there  is  another  source  of  depletion 

Europe,   1,600,000  in  America,  360,000  in  in  the  House  of  Israel.    It  is  the  curse  of  mixed 

Africa,  342,000  in  Asia,  and  some  17,000  in  damages.    TheSanhedrim  will  pardon  anything 

*          'i.  ^    r\tL    11         •    1    •      1-           1 J    XT  hut  a  civil  marriage  or  a  mixed  one.    Neverthe- 

Austraha.    Of  all  capitals  in  the  world,  New  Xtss.  the  percentage  of  these  marriages  is  ever  on 

York  has  the  greatest  Jewish  population, —  the  increase.     Two  per  cent,  of  marriages  in 

namely,  700,000 ;  Vienna  has  a  Jewish  pop-  Austria,  are  mixed ;  0  per  cent,  in  Hungary ;  in 

ulation  of  130,000,   Beriin  95,000,  London  Budapest  alone   18  per  cent     In  Denmark  the 

o                  J  T          1                         '-nu     ^    t      t.  percentage  is  43,  and  in  Sweden  it  is  still  higher. 

80,000,  and  Jerusalem  30,000.    The  task  of  j^  Prussia,  during  1905,  of  3054  marriages,  507 

enumerating  the  conversions  to  Christianity^,  were  mixed, — that  is,  over   17  per  cent.    It  is 

of  this  large  body  of  Hebrews,  has  been  sue-  evident,   then,   that  Jewish-Christian  marriages 

cessfully   attempted   by   the   German  writer  Jlf \«  ^^^^J^^  .^^  a  great  extent  fashionable  and 

J      .^ ,             in           LL       1           ju-  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  religious  ban  can 

and  missionary,  Le  Koy,  who  has  devoted  nis  stop  them. 

life  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Jewish  race. 

In  his  "  Judentaufen  (Jewish  baptisms)  im  The  establishment  within  the  past  twenty 

19  Jahi'hundert,"  he  shows,  from  the  statis-  years, — since  1875,  to  be  exact, — of  societies 

tics  of  churches,   that   some   250,000  Jews  for  the  conversion  of  Jews  in  many  countries, 

went  over  to  Christianity  in  the  last  century,  has  not,  says  M.  Bernard,  been  without  its 

Of  these,  73,000  passed  to  the  evangelical  own  particular  effect  on  the  Christianization 

churches,  58,000  to  Catholicism,  75,000  to  of  Israel.    In  London  alone  there  are  thirty 

the  Greek  church,  and  20,000  to  various  other  societies  having  this  object.     One  of  theroi 

sects.    Great  Britain  gained  23,000  converts  has  a  yearly  budget  of  $230,000,  with  fifty- 

and  America  11,000.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  two  missions  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 

the  figures   given   are   only  approximations  Asia,  and  Africa.    In  the  United  States  there 

and  are  the  result  of  researches  in  registries  are  some  twenty  similar  organizations,  with 

most  easily  available.    In  Germany,  between  150  missionaries.    France  has  but  one  Jewish 

1880   and    1905,    10,000   conversions   were  mission  and  one  evangelist,  M.  J.  Kruger. 

made ;  in  Vienna,  during  the  same  period.  Everything  points  to  the  crumbling  of  Juda- 

10,000;  in  Budapest,  at  least  30,000,  and  ism,  concludes  M.  Bernard,  and  from  the 

in  Russia,  during  the  past  forty  years,  in  St.  point  of  view  of  Jewish   faith  alone  it  is 

Petersburg  and  Moscow  alone,  over  30,000.  certain  that  a  melancholy  future  awaits  what 

In  the  five  years,  1900- 1905,  2517  conver-  remains  of  old  Israel. 


"A  YANKEE  TILT  FOR  AN  EMPIRE." 

A    PROLONGED    diplomatic    duel    be-  for  years  two  Americans  have  been  contest- 

tween  two  Americans  for  the  exist-  ing  at  Seoul  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  Hermit 

ence  of  the  second  oldest  nation  in  the  world  Kingdom.  ,    Mr.    Homer    B.    Hulbert    has 

is   the   interesting   theme   of   an   article   on  staked  his  all  to  save  Korea  from  Japan; 

Korean  politics  which  is  contributed  by  Wil-  Mr.  W.  D.  Stevens  is  the  champion  of  the 

liam  T.  Ellis  to  Harper's  (f'eekly,  under  the  Mikado's  empire.     Hulbert  has  been  known 

title,  "  A  Yankee  Tilt  for  an  Empire."    Mr.  for  years  as  the  doughty  champion  of  Korean 

Ellis,  in  tracing  the  diplomatic  history  which  interests  in  that  able  little  periodical  printed 

lies   behind    the    recent    appearance    at    the  in  English,  the  Korean  Review.    Stevens  was 

Hague    Conference    of    the    unauthorized  for   years   the   Japanese   official    afviser   at 

Korean  delegation  and  the  subsequent  abdi-  Washington.    "  In  sheer  ability  he  is  proba- 

cation  of  the  Korean  Emperor,  tells  us  that  bly  Hulbert's  superior,  but  the  latter  has  an 
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audacious  courage,  an  outspokenness,  and  a  goes  up  the  hill  to  the  residence  of  Marquii 

willingness  to  take  big  risks,  which  qualities  Ito  for  his  orders. 

often  give  him  the  advantage."     After  trac-  He  was.  in  a  stttsc,  the  Emperor's  jailer;  axA 

ing   the   history    of    intrigue,    disorder,   and  lie  refused  me  permission  to  see  his  royal  pris- 

guile    which    has    been    so    characteristic   of  oner.    That  thert  might  be  no  misunderstanding 

Korean  characr  and  which  need  no,  b,  ,e-  .^U™!);  br£,iisX"hSsi,S,  *f„'£^ 

capitulated  here,  Mr.  Ellis  brings  the  situa-  cr^i,  versa  lion  wlih  that  interestitig  old  ^ntlenun. 

tion  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  two  Yankee  Of  course,  I  was  more  interested,  as  a  journalist, 

duelists,    as  he   calls   them.      The   situation  '"  confirmiuK  the  report  that  the  King  was  a 

was  .hen  "  calling  (or  the  Occiden,,!  .ype  of  'SrZZS'mii!:::lit"l^i^2 S- 

brains  and  the  Dccidental  cosmopolitanism,  j,,^  man  for  a  journali^^t  (o  meet;  1  could  wish 

Japan   had   the   right   man    at   hand.     W.    D.  hv  were  in  Cmigress.  for  he  is  still  a  well-posljd 

Stevens  had  l>ccn  the  conlidcntiai  adviser  of  her  ""<!  ardent  American.     But  he   is   loyal   to  tta 

-  legation  at  Washinclon  for  several  yearn     lie  I'"'"^'  "^"""  which  he  has  so  long  served  wiir 

had   previously   lieen    in    the  "l-oreisu   Office   at  skill ;  and  of  a  piece  with  the  loyalty  is  his  de- 

Tokio,  whither  he  had  heen  called  from  a  siilior-  ''-s'""""  oi  Jhilbert. 

dinate  position  in  the  American  legalioii.    He  is  As  to  the  "  nervous,  black-bearded  Yankee 

a  typical  n.oden.  American  nian  of  affairs,  the  schoolmaster,"  as  Mr.  Kllis  calls  Hulbert.  be 

st.rt  to  lie  seen   walking  self-confidenlly   down-  .                 "      ,     «                                 ,          i       .  i 

town  between  nine  and  twi  any  ni..ruiiiK.     Ik-  is  i*  no  mean  opponent  to  be  reckoned  with. 

ma.iter  of  the   " siiai'itcr  in   modo'';   he   knows  He  first  went  lu  Korea  twenty  years  ago,  under 

men;   he  knows  the   world:   he  knows   how   tii  appuinlmeiit  troni  the  .ViiKTican  Government,  »l. 

handle  big   things,   and   how    lo   crcalc   impre^*-  ih;  request  of  Korea  for  educators.     With  a  bent 

sions  and  iiilliieiu'c  iHiiuilar  sciuimcnt.     Ili<  well-  fur   wriiing.    he   had   put   out   numerous   educa- 

Iraiiied  legal  lirain  U  re'^ponsible  for  not  a  few  (ii  ual  publications  in  llie  vernacular,  and  he  has 

of  the  measures  which   have  enh.-inced   .Marquis  issued  two  books   upon   Korea  in  this   country. 

Itd's  reptilaliiin.  He  is  the  foremost  liviuK  .luthority  upon  things 

Korean.     Ills   primary    f[>rmidab!eness.    though, 

THE  JAKWILSL  STRATLC.V.  ^.,„„^.^   fr„n,   |,i^  aulhorship  of  the  Korean  Rf- 

c       c.                          ■         II    I                    -1  '-i.w.  a  little   blue-backed   monthly,  of   the  sort 

ho    htevcns    was    installed,— jjnm    irony!  j,^,,,.,,   ,,^.  b.ick-counlry   cllenes  and   strugglliw 

—as    'adviser  to  the  Korean  Kmperor,     and  ch:inlable   soeielies.     lint   llnlbert   has   made  it 

paid   from   the  Korean  treasury.      He   speaks  V'-'-y  expenses,  with  a  trille  over. 

sardonicall)'  of  "  my  imperial  master,"  but  he  nii.ii 

That  unpretentious  little  Korean  Retntw, 
which  an  American  exchange  editor  would 
scarcclv  look  at  twice,  is  "  filled  with  ginger, 
rattlesnakes,  ami  dynamite." 

Ihilbcrl  may  not  be  discreet,  but  he  is  plucky, 
iind  be  siraiKlitway  lieeame  the  outspoken  organ 
of  Korea's  cause  against  the  Jajiaiiese.  He  told 
jiisl  the  tliitifjs  that  were  least  palatable  to  the 
domiiiant  nation ;  the  sort  of  literature  that  made 
entertaining  and  in  forming  reading  for  the 
closely  knit  foreign  communities  of  the  Far 
ll.isl,  Iliilberl  quickly  became  a  pro-Korean 
news  center,  for  he  is  close  to  King  and  nation. 
and  tru'ited  by  them.  Indeed,  lie  is  their  one 
white  adiiser  of  proved  loyalty,  and  npon  his  , 
knowledge  of  the  big  world  they  depend.  Th^ 
seiil  him  to  America  with  a  plea  that  the  Ameri- 
can C'.ovemment  adhere  to  its  special  treaty  with 
Korea,  and  not  permit  Japan  to  take  in  charge 

Hut  the  plea  found  only  deaf  ears  at  Washing- 
ton. .K  still  greater  evidence  of  the  natives'  con- 
fidence in  him  is  the  fact  that  he  has  bought,  for 
a  penny  apiece,  and  will  return  upon  demand, 
the  titles  to  hundreds  of  Korean  properties.  I 
saw  the  big  bundle;  and  it  held  wrapped  up  in 
its  motley  pages  the  story  of  an  ancient  nation's 
fall.  The  reason  these  properties  are  put  into 
Hulbert's  keeping  is  that  the  Japanese  have  culti- 
vated a  pleasant  habit  of  chucking  the  native  out 
Korea's  chami-iom,— mh.   homer  b.    hulbekt.     of  hia  house,  shop,  or  fp"-    -"th™.*  en  much  ss 
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saying  "by  your  leave."  They  cannot  be  quite 
so  summary  with  a  foreigner,  althougli  they  did 
lay  violent  hands  upon  a  prominent  British  rest- 
dent  of  Seoul.  He,  being  a  missionary,  pock- 
eted the  outrage  "  for  the  sake  of  the  work." 

Right  here  it  may  be  remarked,  parenthet- 
ically, that  the  greatest  ally  the  Yankee  ex- 
missionary  has  in  his  duel  on  behalf  of  Korea 
with  his  compatriot  who  Hies  Japan's  colors 
is  the  rapid  Christianization  of  Korea.  A 
phenomenal  "  revival,"  which  is  bringing 
thousands  of  natives  into  the  churches,  syn- 
chronizes with  Japan's  efforts  to  extinguish 
the  national  life.  "  Curiously  and  perhaps 
characteristically,  the  Christian  Koreans 
manifest  a  stamina  and  a  plucky  steadfast- 
ness that  have  several  times  balked  Japan's 
purposes  in  northern  Korea.  The  mission- 
aries, so  far  as  I  could  learn,  refuse  to  med- 
dle in  the  political  situation,  even  when  they 
themselves  as  well  as  their  converts  are 
sufferers." 

Hulbert's  most  effective  weapon  i:  pub- 
licity.    "It  is  publicity  that  Japan  wants    pbaamtiibTCiiiKdbHt 
least  in  this  ticklish  Korean  business." 

She  strove  sedulously,  tip   to  the  time   of  the 

J-pearance   of    the    Korean    dc:-galion    at    The  pup"-     But   the   latter   knows    the   Rooseveltjan 

ague,  to  keep  the  big  world  in  total  ignorance  art  of  appealing  directly  to  the  old-fashioned 

of  the  acute  crisis  in  Korea.    There  was  one  stntiments  of  the  common  people,  and  the  man 

neighbor,   however,   from   whom   she   could   not  pioricjent  in  this  is  usually  an   effective  fighter, 

ktep  the  story  of  what  was  happening;  for  China  Certainly  Huibert  succeeded  in  administennp;  a 

has  never  withdrawn  her  eyes      om  Korea.     A  severe    blow    to    Japan's    international    prestige. 

young  Chinese  in  Seoul  committed  suicide,  sev-  ^tevens,  or  the  Japanese,  played  into  Hulberfs 

eral  months  ago.  in  order  to  attract  the  atten-  n?nas    when,   m   anger  over  the   appearani;e  of 

tion  of  his  country  to  the  way  Japan  acts  when  "if  Korean  delegation  at  The  Hague,  th^  eom- 

iii   power,    so   that   China    may   beware   of   the  pe'led  the  King  to  abdicate.    This  demand  upon 

"  friendly  offices  "  of  her   progressive  neighbor.  '""^  King  ostensibly  came  from  the  Korean  cabi- 

That  young  man  wa'i  honored  by  a  monster  me-  f^'-  ""^  "'*  'alter  are  only  Japanese  tools,  as  is 

morial  meeting  in  Tientsin,  and  his  family  pen-  evident  from  the  cabled  reports   that  the  Japa- 

sicned  by  the  Chinese  "*s*  troops  have  to  protect  them  from  the  Korean 
populace.     The  tumultuous  times  which  followed 

THE  DENOUEMENT   AT  THE   HAGUE.  Ih''  abdication  also  served  Hulbert's  purpose,  for 
they  made  Korea  the  fiqjis  of  the  whole ''frorld's 

As  to   the   latest   phase   of   the   duel,   Mr.  interest,   and  caused   a  gflner^l  feeling  of  syih- 

Flli"=  save-  P^W  'O""  "'=  King  and  the  patriots,  such  as.ithe 

cms  My:..  "under   dog"    usually   receives.     This   prepares 

Korea  got   to  the  doors   of   The   Hague  with  '*"«  "^y  f"""  Hulbert's  appeal  to  civiliiation. 

t'  Sori,i£  T,°;,',?  &.°"il4„or' tr".o™  A'ter  calling  ,,  The  H.gu.  ,„  f„„h„  ,h. 

such  move  in  his  possession ;  it  is  amazing  that  *™''*  ^"^^  ™^  Korean  native  delegation  hajd 

the  alert  Stevens,  backed  by  J.ipaii's  ubiquitous"  attempted,  he  hasteried  to  America,  where  he 

secret  police,  should  not  have  known  of  it  long  now   iS,    preparing  to   urge    this   country    to 

participate  in  this  mission  to  The  Hague,  sue-  *?■■  ^"^  tmperor  Chosen.  He  says  he.  can 
ceeded,  despite  Japan's  refusal  to  allow  Koreans  prove  that  America's  commercial,  as  well  as 
to    emigrate.    Stevens    was    for    the    moment    political;  interests  are  suffering  by  reason  of 

dition  which  he  claims  would  not  be  perrnitted  nnlsula.     l-rom  overseas  he  may  yet  be  able 

if  known   among   the   nations.    His   adversary  to    deliver   heavy   thrusts   at   his    adversary, 

showed  bis  .power  by  having  the  doors  of  The  while  the  latter,  Stevens,  is  seen  to  be  eettine 

Hagiie  sISmmed  in  the  noses  of  the  Korean  dele-  ;-  ,fi:_^„'v»  ivni-t  fm-  T^nar,  <.r  »k.  C-m.l  m^A 

gsS*  ;  wfiere  fh*' diplomatic  manipulation  of  the  '"  "';'^"''P7*"^%„/  •"'^1"  ''^"^  beou    end 

officialdom  of.  nations  is  concerned  Stevens  is  a  "*   *"C   cables.      Whose   the  Victory   Will   be 

master,  and^Hulbert  has  hardly  qualified  as  a  remains  to  be  seen. 
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THE  CITY  AND    ITS  MILK  SUPPLY. 

J^OTWITHSTANDING  that  we  have  easily  preventable.  They  are  tnuumitted 
meat- inspect! on  laws,  pure-food  laws,  from  handlers  who  are  diseaseil,  or  from 
vegetable- inspect  ion  laws,  and  regulations  in  persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with  suf- 
reference  to  the  sale  of  drugs,  we  have  given  ferers,  or  from  adulteration  with  s  disease- 
scant  attention  to  the  sale  of  the  food  of  the  infected  water  supply.  Bacteria  of  all 
infant, — milk.  In  our  great  cities  out  of  every  classes  rob  the  milk  of  its  nutrient  effect  and 
ten  babes  two  die  from  diseases  of  the  digest-    increase  like  wildfire. 

ive   system    before    reaching    the   fifth    year.        The  tendency  for  unrighteous  gain  in  the 

They  come  from  "  the  narrow  ways  of  the    milk  business  is  a  great  evil.     In  St.  Louit  it 

,    city,"   and   disappear  quickest  during  June,    is  estimated  that  over  1600  gallons  of  cream 

I  July,  and  August,     Milk  is  served  raw  and    is  removed  each  day,  a  loss  of  $900,000  to 

I   enters  every  household.     It  offers  lodgment    consumers  annually,  which  falls  most  heavily 

I    to   evil    bacteria.      Hence    the    necessity    for    upon    the  poor.      In   New  York  milkmen's 

;   proper  milk-inspection  laws.  frauds  net  them  $10,000  each   day.     Two 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  Mr.    factors   to   be   considered    in   the  control  of 

j   Holtis  Godfrey  points  out  the  dangers  inci-    milk,  says  he,  are  bacterial  cleanliness  and 

dent  to  our  carelessness.     "  Pure  milk,"  says    the  necessity  for  whole,  unadulterated  milk. 

he,  "  is  whole  milk  from  a  clean,  healthy  ani-    The  first  necessitates  a  consideration  of  ivhat 

mal."    Such  is  practically  sterile  and  if  given    a    dairy    farm    should    be.      Good    air,    free 

to  the  consumer  in  that  state  is  safe.     \l\Qry    ventilation,  and  good  drainage  are  essential; 

hour  after  it  leaves  the  creature  that   pro-    also  a  cool  milkroom  and  scrupulously  dean 

duced  it  its  dangers  increase.     Berlin,  for  in-    receptacles. 

stance,  reports  that  its  inhabitants  consume  Tlicsc  conditions  do  not  exist  in  a  majority 
daily  300  pounds  of  barnyard  refuse  in  their  of  dairy  farms.  Milk  comes  from  afar,  has 
milk  supply.  "  If  that  is  true  of  Berlin,"  long  delays,  and  reaches  the  city  anywhere 
says  he,  "  a  city  of  extraordinary  cleanliness,  from  sixteen  to  forty  hours  old,  with  accom- 
what  must  happen  in  our  cities  here?  "  panying  millions  of  bacteria,  usually.    Dirty 

Moisture,  warmth,  and  food  develop  bac-    barns  and,  consequently,  dirty  cows,   infect 
terial  hosts.      Milk  supplies  all  three.     W\    the  milk.     The  food  of  the  animal  must  be 
bacteria  arc  not  harmful.     The  acid-pmduc-    good  and  ample  if  standard  milk  is  desired. 
ing  kind  cause  milt  to  turn  sour   and   are    Che.ip  grains  from  brewery  or  distillery  arc 
practically  harmless.     The  putrefactive  bac-    unsuitable.       Unclean     milkers,     unwashed 
teria  are  introduced  through  filth,  and  this    dishes,    and    unsnept    floors    are    the    ever- 
class   is  most   d.ingerous   to    the  child,    pro-    present  sources  of  danger.     Cleanliness  is  the 
ducing  cholera  infantum.      Pathogenic  bac-    great  solution.     Bottling  on  the  street  at  the 
teria,  or  disease  germs  proper,  come  in  a  way    door  of  the  consumer,  instead  of  in  the  milk- 
house,    is   another   element 
of  danger,  because  of  cer- 
tain   contamination    from 
dust,  flies,  and  dirty  bottles. 
A  proper  dairy  farm  has 
a  milkhouse  separated  from 
the  barn.      Its  milkers  arc 
clean    and   clad    in    white, 
carrying   covered    pails. 
They     do     not     enter     the 
milkhouse,  but  each  pours 
his   milk   irnm   an   outside 
passage    into    an    aerator, 
wherein     it     is     cooled     to 
thirty-six   or    forty   degrees 
Fahrenheit,    and    then    run 
direct    into    sterile    bottles, 
capped  and  placed  on  ice. 
These    precautions    assure 
the    consumer    pure    and 

INSPECTOR  TESTtS-ii  MILK  O.M  TRAIN  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY.  wholesome  mi'k 
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and  for  the  nation.  It  may  be  that  at  the  children  unjustly  deprived  of  them,  if  there 
present  moment  we  are  a  little  weary  of  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  lower  our  present 
reform.  The  pendulum  of  warning  may  have  fearful  death  rate,  who  of  the  community 
gone  too  far  in  some  directions,  but  in  one  can  refuse  to  lend  interest  or  give  aid?  The 
it  has  not  gone  far  enough.  The  lives  of  the  trumpet-call  which  summons  should  arouse 
city  children  hang  in  the  balance  to-day.  If  each  deadened  ear,  quicken  each  dulled  soul, 
there  is  any  means  by  which  we  can  bring  It  is  the  call  to  a  new,  all-embracing,  ail- 
back    ruddy   cheeks    and    healthy    bodies   to  powerful  children's  crusade." 


DANIEL  H.  BURNHAM:  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT. 

CKILLFUL  creative  and  executive  work  on       Regarding  the  office-building  problem  and 

the   part   of   architectural   specialists   is  its   effect   on    architectural   ideals,   formerly 

evidenced   in   nearly  all  of  the  great  office  controlled,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 

buildings  recently  erected  and  now  in  course  traditions  of  the  art,  and  embracing  Doric, 

of  construction  in  New  York  and  other  im-  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  Tuscan  and  Compos- 

portant   business   centers.      (Occasionally   an  ite,  Moorish,  Arabian  and  Egyptian,  Tudor, 

absence  of  original  treatment,   a  failure  to  Early  English  and  other  classic  forms  and 

grasp    opportunities,    is    noted.      But,    as    a  styles,  the  writer  remarks: 
whole,   our  skyscraper  edifices   loom   up   si-       The  architect  is  an  artist  quite  as  much  as 

lently,  yet  impressively,  as  creditable  exam-  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  or  the  musician^  and 

pies  of  difficulties  successfully  encountered,  he  is  loth  to  abdicate  his  artistic  functions  simply 

1  ,  ^,  f,        ^  i-Lji.  because  he  is  confronted  by  a  problem  apparently 

tremendous   tasks   perfectly  accomplished  by  insoluble  on  a  strictly  artistic  hypothesis.    Two 

master  minds.  elements  in  that  problem  drive  him  almost  to 

The  best  proof  of  what  is  really  accom-  despair.    His  building  must  be  so  much  greater 

plished   in   many   instances   is   the   eagerness  I"  ^^^^ht  than  in  depth  or  breadth  that  it  seems 

'\        \'\^\'rn  -  1  impossible,  to  begin  with,  that  his  composition 

with  which  the  office  space   is  snapped   up.  .i^^uld  have  rational  proportions.    Of  course  if 

I  he  Hatiron  Building  in  New  \ork  was  an  he  could  conceive  of  his  building  simply  as  a 

exception  in  this  particular,  but  just  as  soon  tower,  all  might  go  well:  but  he  is  generally 

as  prospective  office  renters  discovered,  by  ob-  li^-"!"^^!  "}  ^^y  ^ther  buildings  on  three  sides, 

'         ^i         1  .  .  •^11  and,  what  is  worse,  there  is  his  second  cruel  ele- 

servation,   that  this  unique  structure  would  n^^nt   to  be   reckoned   with,— the  necessity  for 

not  blow  over  when  a  stiff  breeze  sprang  up,  i)iercing   the    faqade   on    every    floor   witii    the 

and  that  there  reallv  was  ample  office  room,  greatest  possible  number  of  windows.    There  is 

even  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  they  came  in,  s.^mething  grunly  humorous  about  his  predi^- 

,  \     ,  •  1  ment.     rate,     grinning     maliciously     over     his 

and    many   ot   them   seem    to   enjoy   the   ex-  shoulder,  drives  him  into  an  im/>asse,  insisting 

perience.  that  his  is  an  engineering  problem,  not  an  ar- 

This  corner  building,  famous  now  for  sev-  tistic  one,  and  urging  him  to  make  the  best  of  a 

eral  seasons,  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  1^?^^  ^^^^?"V  J^  '^  Pf^^^'  however,  that  he  will 

J      ,  .  I     ,         111  1       i_  kick  against  the  pricks,  and  move  heaven  and 

made   his   mark   largely   by   that   and   other  ^arth  to  show  that  where  others  have  failed  he 

office-structure    creations.      In    the    current  will  triumph,  turning  a  skyscraper  into  a  work 

Outlook  Royal  Cortissoz  tells  something  of  of  art. 

Burnham*s  record  and  points  out  a  few  rea-       The  determination  of   Mr.   Burnham  to 

sons  why  Mr.  Burnham  has  won  such  rapid  master  the  skyscraper  problem,  also  some  of 

and   remarkable  success  as  an  architectural  the  obstacles  he  has  had  to  contend  with  in 

specialist.     The   writer   observes,   regarding  carrying  out  his  resolve  to  make  useful  yet 

the  present  architectural  trend  in  big  cities:  artistic  buildings,  are  thus  described: 

It  is  customary  when  dealing  with  American  Consider  the  need  put  before  him  when  he 
literature  or  painting  to  talk  al)out  the  growth  undertook  to  design  them.  It  was  not,  in  the 
in  this  country  of  intellectual  interests  and  of  first  place,  that  they  should  be  beautiful.  It 
the  love  of  beauty.  We  take  account  of  proTjress  was  that  they  should  contain  so  many  square 
made.  We  speculate  as  to  possible  gains  in  the  feet  of  well-lighted  space  for  renting  purposes, 
future.  If  architecture  is  our  theme,  we  reflect  the  amount  of  space  that  would  yield  the 
more  particularly  on  the  evolution  of  an  Ameri-  owner  a  certain  return  on  his  investment 
can  style.  Meanwhile  the  genius  of  the  Ameri-  Owners  vary  in^  temperament  Some  of  them 
can  people  has  fully  and  conclusively  expressed  realize  that  a  buildinfi[  is  the  more  profitable  as 
itself,  it  anywhere,  in  the  domain  of  practical  it  is  Uie  more  attractive  to  look  upon.  But  in 
things,  and  it  has  given  to  architecture  not  a  cascntiali  the  demand  framed  above  is  the  de- 
style  but  a  species,— the  office  building  fifteen  or  mand  made  upon  all  designers  of  tall  office 
twenty  stories  high.  tmildiiigi.    Wfaiep  4iey  «ettle  down  to  work,  they 
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have  to  create  a  little  cosmos,  finding  space  for 
more  things  than  go  into  any  other  type  of 
building,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  great 
modem  hotel. 

Some  of  (he  facilities  to  be  provided   in 
these  office-buildings  are  thus  described : 

First  corne  engine-rooms  that  in  themselves, 
embody  interesting 
ideas  of  construc- 
tion. Then  some 
safe  deposit  vaults. 
On  a  higher  level 
you  will   nnd   shops 


and 


led  banking 


some  of  them  ex- 
hundreds  of  offices 
to  ctubrooms  (hat 
lie  just  under  the 
roof,  where  a  gar- 
den puts  the  last 
touch  to  the  biiiltl- 
ing.  In  the  marble 
lined  corridors  there 
are  faucets  supply- 
ing filtered  ice  wa- 
ter. There  is  hot 
as  well  as  cold  wa- 
ter in  tiie  lavalorics. 
Corners  for  the  tele- 
graph companies  are 
not   forgotter       "" 


ciliti 


for 


The 


ulmg 
every 
r  of 


who  chose   . . 

in    his    office    coiild 

live    in    a    bnildint; 

like     this     all     the  mb.  ji-^niel  h.  buhp 

year  round. 

The  results  actually  achieved  by  this  wiz- 
ard of  steel  structures  and  his  policy  in 
achieving  them  are  very  «elt  put  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  of  the  architect's  plan. 
That  the  plan  was  the  rlnltt  one  to  adopt  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  evident  popularity  of 
the  Burnham  structures  among  those  who  re- 
quire offices  and  can  only  use  to  advantage 
such  offices  as  are  convenient  of  access,  com- 
fortable, attractive,  and  aIto[;ethcr  fitted  in 
other  ways  to  meet  all  emergencies. 

Perceiving  that  the  skyscraper  rests  upon  a 
principle  of  prosaic  simplicity,  he  has  made  sim- 
plicity the  keynote  of  his  work.  He  has  made 
no  effort  to  disguise  the  fact  that  such  a  build- 
ing is  just  a  succession  of  so  many  layers  of 
cubicles,  all  calling  for  light  and  air.  He  has 
given  those  cubicles  the  value  belonging  to  them 
in  the  composition,  only  endeavoring,  as  he  has 
multip1ie<}  windows,  to  break  up  their  monoto- 
ny by  the  most  judicious  means.  He  is,  as  a 
rule,  sparing  of  decorations.    To  lighten  the  ap- 


palling masses  with  which  he  has  to  deal  he 
look^  ralhcr  to  modifications,  at  a  few  points,  of 
the  broad  structural  lines. 

Mr,    Burnham's    triumphs    cover    many 
phases  of   architectural   knowledge,   but  in 
none  of  them  do  his  peculiar  talents  show  to 
better  advantage  than  in  his  skyscraper  struc- 
tures, one  or  more 
of   which   seem   to 
face    us   at   almost 
every  turn.    Is  Mr. 
Burnham   any  less 
the  artist,  asks  this 
writer,  because  he 
has    designed    h  i  s 
skyscrapers   from 
a   rigidly  practical 
point  of  view? 

The  best  answer 
to  these  questions 
lies  in  the  record  of 
his  work  on  what 
can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  great 
civic  improvements. 
He  showed  some- 
thing of  what  he 
could  do  in  this  di- 
rection  in  1893, 
when,  as  chief  ar- 
chitect and  director 
for  Ihe  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition 
at  Chicago,  he  "wrc 
a  fruitful  part  in 
that  extraordinary 
architectural  ensem- 
ble. Since  then 
he  has  been  identi- 

'  '  '  public    schemes    of 

great  importance. 
He  was  made  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission established  for  beautifying  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  he  lias  served  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity on  a  similar  commission  formed  in 
Cleveland.  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  have 
claimed  his  ability  for  work  along  these  lines, 
and  two  years  ago  he  submitted  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  proposed  improvements  in 
Manila  and  Baguio_,  in  the  Philippines. 

The  important  thing  is  the  general  character  of 
the  inspiration  be  has  brought  to  his  grandiose 
tasks.  His  first  thought,  after  looking  over  the 
ground,  is  for  the  every-day  necessities  of  the 
city.  His  re[H)rt  on  the  improvements  proposed 
at  San  Francisco  before  the  earthciuake  accounts 
for  public  and  private  buildings,  looking  boldly 
to  the  future,  but  at  the  same  time  showing  a 
proper  solicitude  for  the  situation  then  existing 
and  Ihe  adjustment  of  a  policy  of  adaptation  and 
slow  change  to  one  of  ultimate  creation.  Beauty 
is  sought — beauty  in  architecture  and  in  vistas; 
but  convenience  is  constantly  remembered,  as  is 
so  unpoclic  a  thing  as  sanitation.    Turning  then 
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HOW  THEY   PLAYED    AT  CHICAGO. 

(~'ITY  councils,  park  boards,  and  public-  business;  moreover,  it  has  vital  significance 
spirited  citizens  in  every  State  would  in  educational  development."  This  meeting, 
do  well  to  read  the  doings  of  the  Playground  he  claims,  marks  the  tr'ansition  of  playgroiuil 
Association  of  America,  ^vhich  held  a  conven-  activity  from  a  more  or  less  sporadic  and 
tion  at  Chicago  last  June,  Such  well-known  disconnected  series  of  efforts  in  our  larger 
publicists  as  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  of  New  cities  to  a  firmly  established  and  well  or- 
York ;  Henry  B,  McFarland,  of  Washing-  ganized  national  movement.  A  better  under- 
ton ;  Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago;  Seth  Thayer  standing  of  the  playground  issue  means  bet- 
Stewart,  of  Brooklyn ;  Joseph  Lee,  of  Bos-  ter  citizenship  and  community-life, 
ton ;  Dr.  Henrj'  S,  Curtis,  of  Washington,  President  Roosevelt,  honorary  president, 
and  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  had  requested  that  delegations  be  sent  to  this 
Commissioner  of  Education,  were  present,  convention  from  many  cities,  "  to  gain  in- 
along  with  others  of  equal  prominence,  and  splration  from  this  meeting,  and  to  see  the 
delivered  addresses  on  the  subject  of  "  Pla)',"  magnificent  system  that  Chicago  has  erected 
all  of  which  appear  in  the  August  Charities  in  its  South  Park  section, — one  of  the  most 
and  The  Commons.  notable  civic  achievements  of  any  American 
No  better  symposium  on  this  subject  of  city."  They  came,  and  returned  to  their 
social  and  physical  advance  than  these  pres-  home  cities  with  photographs  of  the  play- 
cntations  could  be  procured,  and  from  one  grounds  and  recreation  centers  in  Chicago, 
article,  "  How  They  Played  at  Chicago,"  by  On  these  the  city  of  Chicago  has  expended 
Mr.  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  we  learn  that  during  the  last  four  years  $6,500,000,  and 
in  connection  with  the  convention  there  was  has  recently  appropriated  $3,000,000  addi- 
held  a  festival  of  sport  and  play,  In  which  tional.  Moreover,  it  has  authorized  $1,500,- 
from  first  to  last  "  the  play  spirit  was  ascen-  000  for  similar  facilities  for  children  on  the 
dant."  More  than  5000  persons  participated,  north  and  west  sides  as  well.  Each  center 
and  among  them  were  President  Gulick,  of  costs  about  $30,000  annually.  These  centers 
the  national  association,  and  Dr.  Sargent,  of  recognize  that  human  needs  transcend  all 
Harvard.  The  play  spirit,  says  he,  capti-  other  things,  and  tend  to  develop  a  social 
vated  every  one.  "  Play,  according  to  stu-  spirit  that  one  day  must  permeate  our  com- 
dents  of  it,  means  not  only  a  good  time,  but  mingled  races.  There  is  nothing  remotely 
from  the  child's  point  of  view  it  is  serious  commercial  in  this  movement;  nor  in  the 
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children's    games,    relay  .  races,    classic    and  comprehensively    and^   tersely   expressed    it : 

g3rmnastic    dancing,     athletic    events,     folk  ''  Some   were   doubtless  disappointed   iat  its 

games,  and  national  dances  was  individuality  formality,  but  this  could  be  the  case  only 

noticed.     "  Loyalty  to  the  group,  the  neigh-  with  those  who  failed  to  grasp  the  situation, 

borhood,  the  playground,  or  recreation  cen-  It  was  not  intended  as  a  great  field  day  or 

ter,  dominated."  play  picnic  for  the  children  and  others  who 

To  the  stirring  strains  of  a  brass  band  300  took  part.  It  was  a  show  occasion.  Its  pur- 
kindergarten  children  entered  in  grand  pose  was  instruction  rather  than  amusement, 
march  and  then  broke  into  nine  circles  for  It  was  a  dramatization  rather  than  actual 
play.  School-yard  games  followed  and  were  play,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  an  extraordi- 
demonstrated  by  eight  groups  of  children  nary  success.  It  was  an  epitome  of  a  course, 
representing  the  normal  and  practice  schools,  or,  indeed,  of  several  courses,  of  play  activi- 
"  Tag,"  "  cat  and  mouse,"  **  drop  the  hand-  ties,  and  not  a  model  of  what  a  play-day  for 
kerchief,"  relay  races,  '*  three  deep,"  "darn  children  and  adults  should  be.  Under  the 
the  stocking,"  and  various  ball  games  en-  circumstances  it  was  inevitable  that  spon- 
grossed  these  players.  Gymnastic,  national  taneity  and  initiative  had  to  be  subordinated, 
and  classic  dancing,  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  People  looking  on  could  not  get  an  idea  of 
Spanish,  and  negro,  was  conducted  with  what  a  day  of  real,  spontaneous,  supervised 
daintiness  and  grace.  Folk  games  of  Ger-  play  is  like;  it  was  not  intended  that  they 
many,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Russia,  Eng-  should.  What  they  did  see  was  a  marvelous 
land,  Norway,  and  Sweden  were  also  in-  exhibition  of  typical  activities,  which  might 
dulged  in,  and  high  jumping,  socker  football,  be  called  the  basic  activities  of  play,  which,  if 
hurdling,  and  stick  wrestling.  Dutch  danc-  we  may  use  a  biological  expression,  need  only 
ing,  in  costume,  created  great  enthusiasm,  to  be  '*  crossed  "  with  initiative  and  spon- 
One  hundred  girls  swung  Indian  clubs.  taneity  to  become  true  play.    This  aspect  of 

The  significance  of  the  play  system  lies  that   great   day  should   be  borne  in   mind; 

in   a   proper   understanding   of   its  purpose,  otherwise  its  value  would  be  appreciated  only 

One  writer,   quoted   by   Mr.   Taylor,   thus  in  part." 


I 


HOW  MUCH   HAVE    OUR  RAILROADS  COST 

N  a  general  way,  the  immensity  of  rail-  official  statement,  that  under  the  heading 
road  operations  in  the  United  States  is  a  "  Cost  of  Construction,"  the  aggregate  capi- 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  When  the  tal  stock  of  railroads  exceeds  $6,741,957,000. 
Vanderbilt  or  Gould  systems  are  mentioned.  The  aggregate  funded  debt,  including  real- 
for  example,  there  is  a  misty  idea  in  the  pub-  estate  mortgages,  equipment  trust  obli- 
lic  mind  of  long  distances  and  great  areas  gations,  etc.,  is  shown  as  being  over  $7,821,- 
covered.  The  recent  exploitation  of  the  243,  and  the  floating  debt,  $201,978,773. 
Harriman  holdings  threw  quite  a  flood  of  This  gives  a  total  of  liabilities,  except  cur- 
light  on  the  real  bigness  of  the  railroad  in-  rent  accounts  and  sinking  fund,  of  $14,765,- 
terests.  178,704.    The  cost  of  construction  per  mile 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  learn  is  stated  in  the  report  to  be  $69,443. 

from  the  latest  Government  reports,  secured  -    Other  estimates  of  construction  cost,  with 

from  railroad  authorities  and  other  sources,  many  instructive  details,  have  been  prepared 

that  there  are  over  217,000  miles  of  railroad  by  Charles  H.  Cochrane,  an  authority  on  in- 

in  operation;  that  in  one  recent  year  (1905)  dustrial  and  engineering  topics.     In  the  cur- 

785,000,000   passengers    were   carried;    also  rent   issue   of   Van   Nordens  Magazine   he 

1,435,322,000  tons  of  freight.     More  than  says,  referring  to  his  method  of  securing  reli- 

23,000,000,000  of  persons  were  carried  one  able  data: 

mile  during  the  same  period;  also  187,375,-       ^  ,  u      i-    •     .•         t,      „•  , 

^^^  r^r^  «.^«o  ^f  ^     •   uT     i\f         *u        J^lZ^       I  began  by  ehminating  all  rolling  stock  and 

622,000  tons  of  freight.     More  than  30,000  ^^rminal  investments.     These  certainly  have  no 

passenger  cars  were  m  use,  and  the  aggre-  bearing  on  the  construction  per  mile.   Then  came 

gate  of  freight,  baggage,  mail,  and  express  the  question  of  real  estate.    Its  value  depends  on 

cars  available  was  1,768,000.  *^«  P^^<^^'  ^"^  *t^  f^^t  to  the  railway  in  many 

Ai  *  *u     /:  •  1     u       •  1  cases  is  nothmg.     I  have  elimmated  that  from 

glance  at  the  financial  showmg  reveals  ^y  calculations,  and  finally  settled  down  to  fig- 

the  fact,  according  to     Poor,    quoted  in  the  uring  the  cost  of  construction    as  based  upon 
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these  general  items :  Surveys,  clearing,  grading,  the  past  ten  years,  and  employed  rails  averaging 

roadbed,  bridges,  trestles,  ties,  rails,  ballast,  side  eighty  pounds. 

tracks,  and  switches,  crossings,  signals,   etc.,^-  I  found  that  the  average  cost  of  the  nine  lines 

in  short,  all  those  items  which  go  to  making  the  selected,  when  reduced  to  a  single-track  basis, 

railway  itself,  but  omitting  all  real  estate,  ter-  and    exclusive    of    stations   or    signaling,   was 

minals,   and  equipment.  $49,000  a  mile,  or  about  double  the  typical  esti- 

It  is  apparent  that  a  prime  difficulty  in  calcu-  mate  that  1  have  given,  which  is  based  on  con- 

lating  the  mile  cost  of  railway  construction  is  tractors'  figures. 

that   the   conditions   differ   with   every   mile  of  y^,,       .         11      mj                 hx      r^    \. 
route.    But  there  are  many  things  common  to  tollowing  the  detailed  report  Mr.  toen- 
ail lines,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  strike  rane  remarks: 


cations,  1  hnd  that  it  is  common  to  survey  three  «  ^^;^     ^,^^j^^  ^^     building  steam  railway  lines 

routes  over  a  territory  and  to  choose  the  one  V^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^         j^,^^^  ^^^  ^             ^ 

that   seems   the  best.     In     he  average   country,  ^jj      exclusive  of  stations.     It  is  evident  that 

where  there  are  no  unusual  difficulties,  this  pre-  ^^^^,  ^^  5^.          ^^^j^  ^^  vtAuct^  in  such  a 

hmmary  charge,  whichwe  will  call  engineering,  ^^^^  ^     ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ji^^  ^^j,5     ^^^   ^^^^^ 

may  be  set  down  at  $to)  a  mile.     In  some  cases  j         ^   ^   ,^^^  ^^^^^j       ^„^  blasting;   (4)    fewer 

It  may  run  as  low  as  $250.  and  in  rare  instances  bridges                                                »»    vt/ 

it  might  be  ten  times  this  amount.  q„  ^^^  ^^her  hand,  the  figures  of  the  railways 

Mr.  Cochrane  then  proceeds  to  tell  how  i"  '^eyeral  of  the  instances  cited  show  the  hi^h 

J        J  L              ^      ^        L  cost   in   building  close   to   large  cities,   and   m 

surveyors  proceed  and  how  contractors  form  mountainous    sections.    As    there    are    roughly 

their  estimates  after  a  survey.     He  gives  the  225,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  United   States, 

cost  of  excavation,  of  ballast  freightage,  of  and  only  100  cities  with  40,000  or  more  popula- 

railway  ties,  rails,  culverts,  bridges,  signaling  ^ion   it  is  self-evident  that  not  over  5  per  cent. 

■^         '      .            .J.               J           *  ..  of  the   railway   trackage  built  can  he  close  to 

apparatus,  stations,  sidings,  and  supervision,  ^^^^^  ^•^^:^^^     Allowing  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 

and  declares,  as  a  result  of  his  investigations,  trackage  is  in  mountainous  regions,  we  have  left 
that  a  typical  mile  of  average  railway,  well  85  per  cent,  of  the  railways  which  it  ought  to  be 
built,   through   a  rolling  GOunt^^   need   not  possible  and  practicable  to  build  for  $21 000  a- 
'             u        <t  muQ.     ihe  other  15  per  cent,  may  actually  in- 
cost  more  than  >2 1, 000.  volve   the   railway   figures   averaging  $49,000  a 

The  writer,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  mile, 

the    railroad    estimates    for   comparison     se-  ^^^  Cochrane's  idea  in  preparing  the  arti- 

cured  data  from  nine  roads.     He  introduces  ^j^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  following  sentence: 

the  report  thus: 

The  public  has  been  told  recently  that  several 

I  have  selected  nine  different  sections  of  rail-  large   railways   were   in   the  market   to  borrow 

way,  choosing  those  that  varied  much  from  each  hundreds  of  millions  for  new  construction,  and 

other,  and  that  are  fairly  representative  of  some  the  question  naturally   arises  with  the  investor 

type  of  construction.     Some  are  in  mountainous  whether   a   railway   with   a    thousand   miles   of 

sections,    some   near    large   cities,    some    follow  tracks  really  requires  $10,000,000  or  $25,000,000, 

streams,  some  run  through  rolling  country,  some  or   $50,000,000   to   reconstruct   them.     The   best 

over  flat  land,  some  in  mucky  soil ;  some  have  way  to  form  an  intelligent  idea  on  this  point  is 

many  bridges  and  crossings,  and  some  are  double  to  know  the  average  cost  of  building  a  mile  of 

and  some  single  track.     All   were  built  within  railway. 


THE   CANADIAN    RAILWAY    COMMISSION. 

/^ANADA'S  Board  of  Railway  Commis-  ways.     In  particular  it  has  jurisdiction  over 

sioners  is  a  notable  example  of  a  compre-  matters  concerning: 

hensive  effort  to  control  transportation  cor-  ( i )   The    construction    details    of    new 

porations.     Under  what  is  known  as  "  The  roads  or  of  the  improvements  undertaken  by 

Railway    act    of    1903,"    the    board    enjoys  the  existing  lines. 

power  and  jurisdiction.  This  act  is  a  complete  (2)  The  crossingps  of  highways,  railways, 
revision  of  the  existing  railroad  laws  of  the  power  lines,  and  drainage  mains  by  railways. 
Dominion.  During  the  debate  thereon  rail-  (3)  The  rates  that  may  properly  be 
roads  were  freely  consulted  and  given  every  charg^  for  the  various  services  rendered  to 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  As  a  result  the  the  public  by  the  railways,  the  express  corn- 
commission  is  a  logically  empowered  body,  panics,  and  the  telephone  companies, 
created  to  try  certain  cases  which  arise  out  The  rrwnmiirinn  is  also  charged  with  the 
of  the  construction  and  operation  of  rail-  collection  of  itatiitki  of  opentioa,  investigiF 
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tions  of  the  operating  of  the  roads,  in  par-  merits.     Construction   detail   affecting  con- 

ticular  of  the  accidents  occurring  on  them,  venience  and  safety  of  passengers  is  subject 

and    with    inspection    of    equipment.      To  to  the  approval  of  the  commission.     Broadly 

some  extent,  also,  it  has  become  customary,  speaking,  it  has  power  to  determine  the  ac- 

when  public  outcry  is  made  concerning  any  tual  cost  of  a  railroad's  construction, 

particular  item  of  railroad  practice,  for  the  Its  powers  in  regard  to  rate^making  are 

government    to    request   the   commission    to  very  wide.     On   this,   the  writer  observes: 

make  a  report  upon  the  matter,  even  if  it  "  Briefly,  the  policy  that  the  government  has 

does  not  lie  within  the  ordinary  field  of  the  laid  down  and  has  intrusted  to  the  board  to 

commission's  activities.     It  acts  as  a  special  carry  out  is  that  all  railway  charges  shall  be 

adviser   to   the   government   in   matters   in-  fully  known  to  the  shipping  public;  that  no 

volving  the  details  of  the  art  of  railroading,  discrimination,  either  in  favor  of  a  locality 

It  consists  of  three   Commissioners,   says  or  of  individuals,  shall  be  permitted;  that 

Mr.  J.   G.   G.   Kerry,   in   the  Engineering  the  charges  themselves  shall  not  be  unreason- 

Magazine  for  August,  who  are  appointed  by  ably  high,  and  that  the  machinery  provided 

the  Governor-in-Council  for  a  period  of  ten  shall  be  such  that  the  tariffs  can  be  rapidly 

years    and    are    eligible    for    reappointment,  adjusted  to  the  various  conditions  of  trade, 

until  they  reach  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  No  effort,  however,  is  to  be  made  to  discrim- 

It  is  able  to  grasp  quickly  the  needs  of  every  inate  legally  against  a  locality  that  is  favored 

section  of  Canada,  although  no  member  of  by  nature  for  the  benefit  of  one  that  is  not  so 

the  board  had  been  prominent  in  the  railroad  situated,  and  the  great  waterways  of  Canada, 

world.     It  is  now  suggested  that  the  com-  which  in  extent  and  possibilities  are  perhaps 

mission  be  enlarged  to  include  some  repre-  unequaled    elsewhere    on    the    face    of    the 

sentatives  who  by  thought  and  training  are  earth,  are  recognized  as  a  great  factor  in  the 

especially  qualified  to  understand  the  motives  determination   of   the  cost  of   long-distance 

and  desires  of  the  railroad  men.     It  is  as-  transportation." 

sisted  in  its  work  by  an   advisory  staff  of  These   duties   call    for   moderation,    good 

practical  railroad  men,  chosen  from  the  en-  temper,  plenty  of  thought,  hard  work,  and 

gineering,  operating,  and  traffic  departments  heavy  traveling;  for  it  conducts  its  hearings 

of  railroads.  at  the  place  where  the  complaint  originates. 

Its   jurisdiction    extends    to    all    railways  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  invest  its  de- 

under  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Do-  cisions  with  a  political  character,  and  appeals 

minion  Parliament,  and  railroads  operating  therefrom   have   been    few.      In  conclusion, 

under  provincial  charters  are  subject  to  its  he  says: 

control  on  "  through  "  traffic,  crossings,  nav-  "  It  may  be  said  that  the  board  is  to  be 
igable  waters,  and  for  criminal  acts.  It  has  regarded  as  an  experiment  in  government, 
the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  a  su-  made  by  a  rapidly  growing  country  in  an 
perior  court,  but  an  appeal  on  matters  of  endeavor  to  provide  that  its  railways  shall 
jurisdiction  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  be  intelligently  built  with  due  regard  to  pub- 
Court  of  Canada.  The  Governor-in-Coun-  lie  safety  and  the  general  advantage;  that 
cil  may  vary  or  rescind  its  orders,  but  does  they  shall  be  properly  equipped  and  efficient- 
so  very  seldom.  In  matters  of  construction  ly  operated,  and  that  the  charges  for  trans- 
it may  not  authorize  new  lines  except  portation  shall  be  reasonable  and  free  from 
branches  less  than  six  miles  in  length.  But  all  suspicion  of  manipulation  in  favor  of  pri- 
it  may  authorize  the  expropriation  of  private  vate  interests.  The  Railway  act,  under 
lands  for  railway  purposes  without  the  which  the  board  exercises  its  authority,  is 
owner's  consent.  The  awards  for  expropri-  a  recent  compilation  and  will  be  subjected  to 
ated  properties  are  made  by  a  specially  se-  much  amendment.  The  board  itself  has 
lected  board  of  arbitrators.  been  in  active  service  for  only  a  little  over 

It   may   also    fix    the    terms   upon   which  three  years,  and  its  staff  is  not  yet  fully  or- 

one  railway  company  will  be  authorized  to  ganized.      It   would   be,   therefore,   entirely 

use  the  lands,  tracks,  and  buildings  of  an-  premature  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 

other  company ;  and  it  has  fixed  in  several  ultimate  success  of  this  particular  method  of 

cases  switching  charges  at  commercial  cen-  corporation  control,  and  all  that  can  be  said 

tcrs  entered  by  two  or  more  railroads,  and  at  present  is  that  the  board  has  so  performed 

has  ordered  the  construction  of  interchange  its   duties   that   the   Canadian   people   as   a 

tracks  to  facilitate  local  movement.    In  cases  whole  are  entirely  content  that  the  experi- 

of  crossings,  all  cases  are  dealt  with  on  their  ment  shall  be  continued." 
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THE   IMMIGRANT  WOMAN. 

THE    sociologists    of    the    United    States  fully  equals  that  for  men.    The  nature  of  thdr 

,           ^     r* ,         ^      .     ^^^'„u:^^      Tn  employment,   means  of  obtammg  work,  condi- 

have  started  a  new  investigation.     In-  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^p^^  industry  are  thcrc^ 

cidentally,  they  have  brought  into  use  a  new  f^^e  of  first  importance.    By   far  the  greatest 

socialistic  phrase, — "  The  Immigrant  Wom-  number   are   found   in    domestic    service.    The 

an."     The  aim  of  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  household  industry  is  literally  dependent  upon 

,        1                   r     L         ^      J       u     1     J    ^«  the  immigrant,  and  a  famine  of  labor  would  re- 

what  becomes  of  the  women  who  land  on  ^^j^  ^^^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^^^^  |^^  ^^^  ^^     jj^j^  i^  i^,  ^ 

our  shores  year  after  year  from  other  coun-  scarcely  less  degree  true  of  the  factories. 

tries.     The  number  increases  annually.     Do  ^^^  Inter-Municipal  Committee's  inquir- 

they  enter  the  ranks  of  laborers  or  of  drift-  j^^^  ^  ^^„  ^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^j^j  ^  ^^^^^ 

ers?  Do  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  human  life  ^^^^^  auspices,  are  largely  concerning  young 
and  friendship,  or  deteriorate  ?  ^  ^^^  unmarried  women  '  during  their  first 
More  than  25,000,000  alien  Passengers  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  residence.  Their  life  and  work, 
otherwise  immigrants,  have  landed  in  the  j^  j^  logically  asserted,  during  that  time  con- 
United  States  during  the  past  eighty-seven  ^^j^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^j^,^  economic  and  novel 
years.  More  than  i  ;ooo,ooo  entered  the  factor  in  the  progress  and  development  of  this 
country  in  1906.     Of  this  latter  total,  336,-  ^^^^^^^  ^„j  j^^  p^^pl^ 

272  were  females.    Allow^ing  for  a  fair  pro-  .                                              ,          .       . 

'     .          I      •             J  «;..i«  ,.«^.»^  frUo  orro  r^i  Immigrant   women,   quite  as  much   as   immi- 

portion  of  wives  and  girls  under  the  age  of  ^^^^^  ^^,^    ,^^j^^^^  ^^^  \^^  exploited  and  disin- 

maturity,  a  large  number  of  women  remain  herited  group,  and  though  we  flatter  ourselves 

available    for    domestic    and    other    service,  that  women  are  better  protected  than  men^  immi- 

The    organization    known    as    the    Inter-  grant  women  upon  their  arrival  have  no  advan- 

-.-^      ••ID            \^  n          •-.«.««  •      4. ^^^««.  ^^^^  *"  l3ws  or  trade  over  men,  and  are  at  a 

Municipal  Research  Committee  is  at  present  disadvantage  politically.    The  problem  of  immi- 

taking  active  steps  to  discover  just  how  far  grant  women  is  not  entirely  that  of  immigrant 

the    immigrant    woman    is    helpful    in    the  men,  for  two  main  reasons.    First,  the  labor,  hous- 

several  communities  where  residence  is  sought  i"^-  and  wages  of  women  arc  more  complicated 

f.            ii'jTu                      J  ai     *'  by  questions  of  sex  and  morality ;  and  second,  the 

for  and  obtained.     In  the  current  Atlantic,  ^,^.1^  ^f  domestic  service,  which  takes  great  num- 

Frances  E.  Keller,  well-known  as  an  active  hers  of  them,  has  an  influence  unlike  that  of  any 

worker  in  sociological  fields,  gives  much  use-  other  occupation.    It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 

ful  and  interesting  data  on  this  subject,  evi-  understand  or  solve  the  social,  industrial,  and 

"    "        ,                ^           f               111  nioral  questions  arising  from  immigration  with- 

dently    the    outcome    of    extended    personal  ^^^^  considering  the  women.    Yet  this  is  the  most 

research.  common  of  mistakes,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  re- 
_        ,                     ,.        T                                   o  ^^"t   thrce-dav   conference   held   under  the   au- 
For  the  year   ending  June   30,   1905,   301,585  spices  of  the  National  Civic  I^'ederation.    There 
women,  nearly  one-half  of  the  number  of  men  -  ^i^g  ^^,^^^^^  (inestion   was  discussed,"  but  there 
came   to   this  country.     I  he   great    majority   of  was  no  mention  made  of  immigrant  women, 
these   came    here    for   work.     Nineteen    out   of  „,                              .        .11,.            ,   , 
every  100  native  American  women  are  engaged  1  he   whole  question   is  ably   discussed  by 
in  gainful  occupations,  but  ^2  out  of  every  100  the  writer,  who  treats  exhaustively  of  con- 
foreign-born   women   are  so   engaged,  and   the  ditions  as  thev  actuallv  exist.    The  subject  is 
percentage  is  increasing.     In  mv  investigation  or  ^  ^^^  , "   „«    k   *.  *k«     '  ^       u           j      u/ 
several  thousand  unmlrried  immigrant  women,  '?  "5^   ""^'  ^"^  ^^7^  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
and  married  immigrant  women  without  children,  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  future  American 
who  had  arrived  within  three  years,  fully  90  per  life.     In  view    of  the  statement,  after  investi- 
cent.  were  found  at  work  or  looking  for  work.  ^^j^^    ^j^^^  ^^^  demand  for  women  in  indi- 
Furthermore,   among   sudi   nationalities   as    the  -j      1  r:  u    •    x  n             1  ^    ^l  ^  x                ^l 
Poles,    Lithuanians,    Hungarians,    and    others,  vidual  fields  is  fully  equal  to  that  for  men,  the 
young  women  are  banding  together  and  coming  writer  is  quite  justified   in  suggesting,  as  a 
over  in  small  gangs  without  connections  of  any  method  of  improving  the  service  and  elevating 
kind  on  this  side,  for  the  purpose  of  working.  j^g    standard,    (l)    Greater    supervision    of 

Regarding    the    possible,    probable,    and  work,  and  training  by  housewives,  (2)  estab- 

actual  value  of  these  immigrant  women  in  lishment   of   training  schools,    (3)    friendly 

the  places  where  they  locate  after  admission,  visiting  of  young  immigrant  workers  when 

this  view  is  offered:  they  first  arrive,  (4)  co-operation  on  the  part 

The  chief  value  of  women  immigrants  to  this  «/  employers,  (5)  competition  with  othcfin- 

countr>'  at  the  present  time  is  industrial.     They  dustncs  l^  plaang  housework  on  ft'bd^fness 

are  a  greater  industrial  factor  than  is  generally  basis,  (6)  patronage  of  reliable  agf^Alte,  <7) 


portation  interests  of  the  country 
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THE  WRONG  OF  THE    GREAT  SURPLUS. 

^^UR  immense,  and  annually  increasing,  the  people.    It  is  an  indefensible  drain  upon 

surplus,   which,   in   its  magnitude,   is  the  community,  and  it  is  high  time  to  heed 

the  phenomenon   of  American   finance,   ''  a  the  concerns  of  the  individual  citizen  and 

real  monster  eating  into  the  earnings  and  permit  him  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  his 

savings  of  the  producing  millions,"   is  the  wages  and  property.     The  pressing  inquiry 

subject  of  an  exceptionally  interesting  contri-  is:  "What  shall  be  done  about  it?"     To 

bution  in  the  mid-July  issue  of  the  North  collect  revenue  from  the  people  merely  to 

American  Review,  by  Mr.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  deposit  it  in  banks  is  something  the  boldest 

former  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  would  shrink  from  advocating.     Neverthe- 

Pointing  out  that  this  is  in  excess  of  $87,-  less,  this  is  what  the  Government  is  doing. 

000,000  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  or  13  per  "The*  national  Treasury  should  not  be 

cent,  of  our  total  revenue,  he  asserts  that  this  left  bare,  nor  be  placed  where  it  should  be 

sum*  is  42  p^r  cent,  greater  than  the  net  re-  forced,  as  in  1893,  to  borrow  at  exorbitant 

ceipts  of  the  country  in   1861,  at  the  out-  rates  to  maintain  the  public  credit.    An  ideal 

break  of  the  Civil  War.    Moreover,  he  says,  system  would  always  show  a  small  balance 

the  total  cost  of  the  Revolution  was  $135,-  above  current  liabilities.     .     .     .     But  the 

000,000,    which   will    be   exceeded    by   our  limits  beyond  which  it  is  hardly  less  than 

surplus  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  the  second  criminal  to  extort  collections  from  industry 

war  with  Great  Britain  involved  an  outlay  and  thrift  are  plain  as  our  grand  mountain 

of  $102,993,153,  which  will  be  equaled  by  ranges."     Every  superfluous  dollar  collected 

our  current  surplus  in  fourteen  months;  the  for  the  Treasury  taxes  the  staff  of  life.     It 

Mexican  War  cost  us  $125,447,483,  or,  ap-  cripples  enterprise  and   development,  while 

proximately,  our  surplus  total  by  December  in  the  hands  of  the  people  it  can  be  set  to 

31,   1907;  and  the  war  with  Spain,  $130,-  work  to  earn  dividends  and  multiply  itsdf. 

000,000,  which  fifteen  months*  surplus  will  "  In  no  other  nation  is  such  a  condition  as 

oSset.  prevails  here  conceivable." 

Continuing,  he  points  out  that  the  cost  of  Responsibility  for  the  wrong  of  this  great 

Italy's  army  is  only  .75  per  cent,  of  our  sur-  surplus  must  be  laid  upon  Congress, — ^thc 

plus   last  year;   and   while   the   surplus   of  majority  and  the  minority, — and  that  body 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  goes  to  provide  alone  can  stop  it.    To  check  this  crying  abuse 

commissariat,  arms,   and  service,  ours  buys  time  should  not  be  wasted  in  discussion  and 

nothing  and  pays  nothing.     Since  1900  our  strife   over   tariff  schedules.     "  The   direct 

net  surplus  amounts  to  $274,196,949,  and  way  is  to  cut  it  off."    This  can  be  done  in 

next  year  may  be  expected  to  reach  $120,-  several  ways:  First,  agree  on  its  abolition; 

000,000.     What  excuse  can  be  offered  for  collect  what  is  needed  and  no  more.   There 

such   hoards?     There   is  no  public  use   to  should  be  a  uniform  discount  in  our  tariff 

which  they  can  be  put.    We  have  no  foreign  and  internal  revenue  schedules  from  present 

war  on  our  hands,  and  no  debt  looming  up  charges  equal  to  the  surplus  of  1907.    Such 

to  disturb  us.     A  reduction  in  our  public  a    general    modification    would    be    neither 

debt,  similar  to   the  rapid   reductions  from  drastic  nor  harmful,  nor  would  it  challenge 

1870  to  1873,  is  neither  practicable  nor  de-  the  principle  of  protection.    While  the  indi- 

sirable.     The  vast  quantity  of  the  precious  cations  are  that  two  years  will  elapse  before 

metals  at  present  in  the  Government  vaults  any  project  for  systematic  revenue  revision 

is  abundant  for  every  demand  and  constitutes  can  become  operative  in  the  natural  move- 

an  embarrassment  of  riches.     "  The  Treas-  ment  of  legislation,  higher  motives  than  pop- 

ury  has  become  a  sturdy  giant  engrossing  the  ular  favor  should-  influence  Congress.     No 

money  of  the  citizens."  ethical  standard  and  no  theory  of  finance 

Excessive    receipts   congest   the  Treasury  justify  the  present  drain  on  the  citizen.    "  A 

and  breed  strife  among  the  banks  seeking  Tocqueville  or  a   Hoist  or   a   Bryce  who 

Government    deposits.      Experts    hold    that  should    inquire    into    our   national    finances 

$50,000,000  is  a  proper  balance  for  current  would  wonder  at  the  continuous  gathering  of 

cash;  yet  in  Government  vaults  and  in  na-  such  a  huge  surplus.     •     .     .     Do  Amcri- 

tional  banks  there  is  idle,  bearing  no  interest  cans  refer  to  aliens  or  the  future  the  decision 

and  serving  no  purpose,  the  enormous  sum  of  of  a  vital  matter  of  current  finance?    Taxa- 

$211,000,000.  This  is,  practically,  extortion,  tion  falls  on  their  backs;  collections  arc  cx- 

Thc  money,  in  great  part,  should  be  kept  by  torted  from  their  pockets." 
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In  conclusion  he  says:    *' Yet,  in  the  long:  tery  clouds  the  demand.     The  electors  pay 

run,  the  American  people  are  ruled  by  com-  with  alacrity  what  the  Government  actually 

mon  sense  and  fair  play.     Congress  will  be  needs;  the  rest  of  their  resources  belongs  in 

wise  to  go  forward  and  not  tarry  for  pop-  their  own  control.     They  approve  of  liberal 

ular  clamor  to  compel  the  easing  of  burdens,  revenues,  while  they  condemn  an  exorbitant 

Parties  cannot  hide  the  exigency.     No  mys-  surplus." 


THE   BRYAN-BEVERIDGE    DEBATE. 

^*  Imperialism  "  was  the  subject  on  icxx)  students  in  Manila  above  the  bachelor's 

which  Messrs.  Bryan  and   Beveridge  degree,  and  there  are  thousands  that  have  al- 

joined  issue  in  the  July  Reader.     This   the  'ready   graduated,   and,   now,   half   a  million 

Nebraskan  defined  as  the  policy  of  an  empire,  arc  in   the  lower  schools.     The  increase  in 

which   the   United  States  manifestly   is  not.  education  and  the  development  of  a  common 

Indeed,  the  word  is  so  objectionable  in  this  language,  he  ascribes  as  the  only  good  of  our 

country  as  to  be  only  used   in   indictments,  occupation. 

Our  colonial  system  in  the  Philippines,  he  By  implanting  our  ideas  and  making 
considers,  is  indefensible.  Part  of  another  friends  in  the  Orient,  we  will  extend  our 
hemisphere,  the  ocean  which  separates  these  trade ;  not  by  forcing  it  upon  an  unwilling 
islands  from  us  makes  a  mutual  understand-  people.  Our  present  policy  has  depressed, 
ing  impossible.  To  exploit  them  for  our  instead  of  encouraging,  Philippine  industries, 
own  use  would  lead  to  Filipino  distrust  and  We  have  cut  oflF  their  former  markets  and 
criticism.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  "  philan-  refused  them  access  to  ours.  Had  -it  not 
thropy  and  5  per  cent."  From  the  viewpoint  been  for  us  they  would  to-day  enjoy  the 
of  trade  it  would  cost  more  than  it  was  benefits  of  a  republic.  If  we  establish  a  re- 
worth,  and,  besides  calling  for  an  annual  public  we  will  make  friends  of  all  the  pro- 
appropriation,  would  be  a  repudiation  of  the  gressive  men  of  Asia  and  unite  to  us  hun- 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Wc  could  not  dreds  of  millions  of  Orientals.  We  would 
extinguish  in  the  Philippines  the  right  to  draw  their  students  to  our  shores  and  send 
self-government  which  in  the  United  States  them  back  with  civilized  ideas.  Policy  and 
we  defend  as  inalienable.  It  would  be  an  principle  unite  in  urging  us  to  extend  our 
abandonment  of  our  republican  principles,  influence  westward  by  the  same  policy  that 
From  our  own  viewpoint  imperialism  would  has  made  this  country  the  foremost  nation 
subvert  our  own  form  of  government;  while  of  the  world. 

from  that  of  the  Filipino,  it  is  objectionable  ^^^  ^^.,,  .  ,^,p^^,^^^,^^^  •., 
m  that:  rirst,  so  long  as  it  is  continued,  the 

Filipino  cannot  speak  in  praise  of  American  Senator  Beveridge  ridicules  the  contention 
institutions  without  exposing  himself  to  the  that  there  is  anything  imperialistic  in  either 
charge  of  stirring  up  insurrection.  Second,  our  original  taking  or  present  occupation  of 
it  is  tremendously  expensive.  the  Philippines,  and  intimates  very  forcibly 
The  Filipinos  can  justly  contend  that  the  that  we  will  continue  to  look  after  their  wel- 
American  Congress  does  not  understand  their  fare  until  the  progress  of  the  Filipino  no 
needs,  no  matter  how  well-meaning  its  in-  longer  justifies  it.  The  ballot-box,  thanks 
tention.  Hence,  he  recommends  that  meas-  to  us,  is  now  a  Filipino  institution.  Filipinos 
ure  of  independence  for  our  Oriental  archi-  fill  public  offices  and  a  majority  of  those  who 
pelago  which  we  have  given  Cuba.  The  run  the  government  are  natives.  We  cannot 
theory  of  our  forefathers  assumes  a  capacity  leave  them  alone,  for,  then,  they  would  be  at 
in  every  people  for  self-government  as  natur-  the  mercy  of  either  Japan,  England,  or  Ger- 
ally  inherent.  This  is  controlling  in  this  in-  many.  If  we  assumed  a  protectorate  over 
stance.  To  hold  that  capacity  for  self-gov-  them  we  would  have  to  finance  them,  or 
ernment  is  a  cultivated  rather  than  a  natural  guarantee  their  bonds,  and,  perhaps,  become 
quality  is  only  the  theory  of  kings.  Every  embroiled  therefrom  in  a  disastrous  and  ex- 
village  in  the  northern  Philippines,  says  he,  pensive  foreign  war.  We  are  making  won- 
has  enough  educated  men  to  direct  public  dcrful  strides  in  our  work  of  development, 
sentiment,  and  every  year  increases  the  num-  if  anything,  too  rapidly, 
ber  of  those  who  are  intelligent.    There  are  No    Oriental     people     ever     established 
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self-government  as  we  understand  that  term,  not  and  will  not  keep  aloof.     This  duty  we 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Filipinos  can  neither  will  perform  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  not  from 

read  nor  write  any  language,  and  the  im-  a  desire  for  gain.     Material  reward  and  ap- 

mense  majority  do  not  speak  the  same  tongue,  plause  will  come  to  us,  but  our  crowning 

They  are  not  even  one  people,  but  a  number  joy    will    be    the    knowledge    that    we    dis- 

of  tribes,  with  different  dialects,  faiths  and  charged  our  task  for  duty's  own  sake, 

usages.    Porto  Rico,  though  eminently  better  ^,„    „„^*^r'o    .r^.r>^  ^^r  "  ^^» ^^r, >. , to^*  »» 

r-.^   J     r         •    J  J  ^u   •  J  MR-    BRYAN  S    ATTACK    ON        COLONIALISM. 

fitted    tor   independence,    thrives   under  our 

administration.  Is  not  this  an  argument  Accusing  Senator  Beveridge  of  a  disincli- 
against  the  criticism  leveled  at  our  occupancy  nation  to  discuss  the  question  of  permanently 
in  the  Philippines?  Similarly,  with  Cuba,  holding  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Bryan,  in  the 
During  our  three  years'  administration  of  August  Reader,  asserts  that  Mr.  Beveridge 
Cuban  affairs  that  island  enjoyed  peace,  is  an  outspoken  advocate  of  colonialism.  The 
prosperity,  and  progress.  Just  as  soon  as  we  latter's  reasons,  he  says,  are  not  sufficient, 
withdrew  and  left  the  Cubans  to  themselves.  Moral  principles  cannot  be  so  easily  ignored 
assassination,  arson,  and  terror  ran  riot  as  Senator  Beveridge  believes.  "  It  is  doubt- 
throughout  the  island.  Which  is  better:  our  less  true  that  some  good  has  come  from 
suzerainty  under  the  Piatt  amendment,  or  things  wickedly  designed,  but  we  cannot 
internal  insurrection  under  self-government?  justify  the  doing  of  evil  that  good  may  come, 
The  answer  shows  how  silly  is  the  cry  of  nor  can  we  excuse  a  criminal  act  on  the 
imperialism  and  how  bizarre  are  academic  ground  that  ah  overruling  Providence  will 
catch-words  when  applied  to  real  situations,  convert  our  sin  into  a  blessing.  If  we  have 
San  Domingo  is  another  illustration  of  self-  any  tendencies  to  extend  our  possessions  by 
government  in  name.  Character,  not  names,  ignoring  the  moral  law,  it  is  better  to  correct 
makes  free  institutions;  but  Mr.  Bryan  over-  than  to  encourage  them." 
looks  this  distinction.  Destiny  is  "  the  dark  apology  for  error." 

A  practical  examination  of  actual  condi-  In  suggesting  as  a  reason  for  imperialism 
tions  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  expansion  of  our  commerce.  Senator 
and  San  Domingo  shows  that  there  not  only  Beveridge  advances  the  most  potential  argu- 
is  not  but  never  has  been  an  issue  of  "  im-  ment  of  the  imperialists.  This  is  putting 
perialism,"  if  by  that  term  is  meant  the  the  dollar  before  the  man, — something  Lin- 
doing  of  something  we  ought  not  to  have  coin  and  Clay  denounced.  "  What  would 
done.  If  by  it  is  meant  the  general  policy  of  he  [Lincoln]  say  now  if  he  could  reply  to 
permanently  holding  and  administering  gov-  Indiana's  illustrious  Senator,"  says  Mr. 
ernment  in  these  various  possessions,  that  is  Bryan,  "  who  justifies  the  bartering  away  of 
too  far  in  the  future  for  any  settlement  at  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  govern- 
this  time.  ment  in  order  to  make  a  market  for  our  mcr- 

"  What  we  have  we  hold,"  is  the  motto  chandise?"     No  argument  is  more  unsub- 

of  our  blood,   and   expansion   is   our  racial  stantial  than  the  trade  argument.     Mr.  Bev- 

nature.     It  is  so  w^ith   England   and   Ger-  eridge  only  presents  one  side.      He  ignores  the 

many.     We  must  have   foreign   trade,   and  cost;  but  we  are  appropriating  for  our  army 

these  islands  will   give  us  increased  weight  and  navy  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year  in 

in   Oriental  commerce.     Our   trade   in   the  excess    of    our    military    appropriations    ten 

Philippines    is    now,    annually,    more    than  years  ago.     These  expenditures   far  exceed 

$6,000,000,  against  $94,600  before  we  took  our  trade  returns,  and  all  of  the  people  pay 

them.     Their  total  foreign   trade  has  risen  them,  while  only  a  few  benefit  through  the 

annually  from  $12,000,000  to  $32,000,000.  trade. 

Our  sales  to  Haiwall  before  and  after  an-       That  capacity  for  self-government  is  cul- 

nexation  were,  respectively,  $4,300,000  and  tivated  and  not  natural  is  Mr.  Beveridge's 

$12,036,000    annually.     To    China    before  belief.    That  was  not  the  creed  of  Abraham 

and  since  Philippine  occupation,   respective-  Lincoln.      It   is,   however,    the   doctrine   of 

ly,     $12,000,000     and     $53,400,000.      To  piracy  on  a  large  scale, — ^but  worse.     The 

Oceania,  respectively,  $22,650,000  and  $35,-  pirate  took  what  he  found,  and  left;  the  im- 

100,000.      Holding     the     Philippines     has  perialist    takes    what    he    finds,    and    stays, 

drawn  the  Orient's  attention  to  us  and  at-  Piracy  was  temporary;  imperialism  is  an  en- 

tracted  us  to  its  markets.  during  calamity.   "  Our  nation  is  the  natural 

We  have  now  reached   the  stage  where  leader  in  the  establishment  of  free  goverri- 

we  are  able  to  care'  for  others,  and  we  dare  ment.    No  amount  of  commercial  advantage 
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could  justify  us  in  following:  at  the  tail  end  vation,  and  the  law  will  be  amended  at  the 
of  Europe's  procession,  and  it  would  not  pay  ne\t  session  of  Congress.  We  have  estab- 
us  to  do  so,  if  we  were  willing:  to  endure  the  lished  an  ajrricultural  bank  to  assist  the  farm- 
political  and  moral  humiliation  of  such  a  ers  at  low  interest  rates.  One  hundred  years 
course."  hence,    Mr.    Bryan's    objections    will    be   as 

A    VIGOROUS    REJOINDER    FROM     MR.    BEv-  '^^K'-ahle   as   those   of   Quincy   against   the 

cnfiAi^r  ivoinsiana  purchase,  and  ot  (Jorwm  agamst 

the  annexation  of   1  exas.     iVir.  bryan  seems 

In    his   reply    to   the    Nebraskan,    Senator  nientaHy  committed  to  the  use  of  irrelevant 

Beveridge  challenges  his  definition  of  "  im-  "  political  catchwords." 

perialism,"    and    baldly    informs    the    twice-  If  we  give  them  independence  like  that  of 

defeated  one  that   he  is  wrong.     With   the  Cuba  we'll   have  to  return  and  reconstruct 

assistance  of   an  encyclopedia   the   Indianian  them  again  and  again,  for  they  will  fail  as 

informs  us  that  Mr.  Bryan's  use  of  the  word  surely  as  did  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.     We 

is  in   the  sense  of  a  "  political   catchword."  are    not    going    to    stumble    this    time,    and 

Moreover,    his    construction    of    the    word  pretty  soon  we  will  settle  down  to  the  per- 

**  empire  "  is  at  variance  with   the  views  of  manent  government  of  not  only  Porto  Rico, 

Jefferson  and  our  Supreme  Court.     No  one  and  the  Philippines,  hut  of  Cuba  as  well, 

nowadays  is  misled  by  Mr.  Bryan's  ascribed  Jefferson  was  an  expansionist.    He  wanted 

meaning,  for,  says  Mr.   Beveridge,  sweetly:  Cuba,    Canada    and    South    America.      We 

"  You  cannot  long  tool  the  American  people  have  been  practicing  imperialism  throughout 

by  fictions."  our  whole  expanding  history.    The  Filipinos 

Jefferson  and  Jackson  were  "  imperialists,"  to-day  enjo>'  more  liberty  than  the  Oriental 

— because  they  were  Americans  and  purpose-  ever  heard  of.     **  Consent  of  the  governed  " 

ful.     Senator  Beveridge  is  inclined  in  his  re-  even  at  the  hands  of  the  **  fathers  "  did  not 

ply  to  wave   the  star-spangled   banner  very  appl>'    to    everybody;    seme    of    them    were 

frequently  in   Mr.   Bryan's   face.     The  dis-  slave   owners!      We   are   governing   Alaska 

tance  of  the  Philippines  from  America  is  not  without   its   consent,   and   we   governed   the 

relevant  in  discussing  our  occupation.      Hu-  French  of   New   Orleans  without  their  ac- 

man  rights  are  not  measured  by  propinquity,  quiescence.      Was    that    wrong?      The    cost 

Instead  of  being  a  "  weakness  "   to  us,   the  of  governing  the  Philippines  is  only  a  trifle 

proof  is  to  the  contrary.     In  the  Boxer  re-  of  that  which  would  be  wrung  from  the  peo- 

bellion  we  were  able  to  send  troops  to  the  pje  under  a  native  government.     They  pay 

relief  of  the  American   legation  as  quickly  their  own  way.     Our  troops  cost  us  no  more 

as  even*  England  or  Japan  sent  forces  to  save  than  if  tliey  were  at  home,  and  our  army  is 

their  people.     They  are  strategically  one  of  no  larger.     Colonization  and  expansion  give 

our  strongest  points  for  military  and  naval  an   impetus   to  liberty  everywhere.     This  is 

operations  in  the  Far  East.     If  our  presence  true   of    England,    France,    Italy,   and   Ger- 

is  an  aggravation  to  the  Filipinos  is  it  worse  many.     In  the  Philippines  we  will  labor  for 

than  that  of  Japan  or  England  or  Germany,  world  advancement;  for  we  are  destined  to 

or    even    of    themselves, — the    Tagals,    Vis-  play  a  part  in  Christianizing  mankind,  not 

cayans,   Moros,   and  others,  all  striving   for  in  obstructing  it. 

the     masterv     and     cutting     one     another's       • 

1        .   >  J  his  iiiial   word:    If  anyl)ody  thinks  that  we 

,^    '  \<         ,   .      .       ,,    .                 .r  I        ^\T  «'*rc  going  to  bo  a  nation  of  shirks,  I  advise  him 

Our       exploitation       is   not   selhsh.      We  ^^^  consult   tho   American   pulpit.     Let   him   in- 

furnish  capital  to  develop  their  resources  and  struct  himself  in  the  mfssionary  spirit  of  this 

give  them  employment,  and  through  an  effi-  Christian  people.     Let  him  ask  the  millions  of 

cient   Forestry   Service   have  preserved   their  >'^""f    American    Christian    men    and    women, 
,        ,         .     ^        .                   .            .,,.       .  members    of    Epworth    Leagues.    Christian    En- 
abundant  forests  from  rapacious  millionaires,  deavorcrs.  Knights  of  Columbus,  what  they  think  , 

What  havoc  would  be  wrought  if  a  Filipino  of  the  proposition  to  surrender  to  a  non-Chris- 

oligarch V  ruled  the  islands  and  granted  con-  tian  power  the  millions  of  human  beings  which 

cessions   to   destroy  these   forests,  and  other  ^[^'^'^"^rM^f  cxnTn^^n^^f    *?  .f^"^ .  ^^^^-    ™« 

.     .      -^     ,  .     ,                    li'  u       I  whole  world  is  going  to  be  civilized  and  saved, 

resources   of   the   archipelago,    to  selhsh   ad-  aU  mankind  will  be  Christianized  and  redeemed, 

venturers!     Our  land  laws  are  another  proof  The  prophet's  vision  of  the  stone  cut  by  hands 

of  our  disinterestedness,  for  no  individual  or  unseen  from  the  niountainside  rolling  on  till  it 

rnrnnrafinn  mav  hold   more  than    «;000  acres  ^'^^   *^*   ^?^"^  .'^'^"    '^^   ^^*^^    ^'>^^    ^   realized. 

corporation  ma\  nold  more  tnan  5000  acres.  ^^^  ^j^^  American  people  will  be  a  part  of  that 

1  his  has  even  prevented  capital  embarkation,  inspired  dream,  and  not  an  obstruction  to  its  ful- 

for  the  area  is  too  small  for  profitable  culti-  fillment. 
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•   COMPULSORY    ARBITRATION    BETWEEN   NATIONS. 

T  N  a  consideration  of  the  work  and  possi-  'j°"  °\  differences  arising  from  the  interpreta- 

I  biUties  of  the  second  Hague  Peace  Con-  lLmelre?tl;,;raf  C-l^rrTSlr^ix"^^^^^  Z 
rerence,    written    before    the   assembling   of  following: 

that  body  and  contributed  to  the  American  i  Belgium  and  Russia,  October  17,  1904. 

Journal  of  International  Law  ior  ]u\y,  Hon..  2  Belgium    and    Switzerland,    November    15, 

David  J.  Hill,  American  'Minister  to  Hoi-  ^^4-    ,  .      .     ^^  ^      ^          ^  ^^ 

II  J     ^u     J.      *•        I     ui*     ^           j_*  3  Belgium  and  bweden  and  Norway,  Novem- 
land,  records  the  treaties  of  obligator}^  arbi-  ^  -q  jqq.                                          ^' 

tration  between  different  powers  that   have  4  Belgium  and  Spain.  January  23,  1905. 

been  registered  by  the  Bureau  of  Adminis-  5  Belgium  and  Greece,  April   19,  1905. 

trative  Council  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  6  Belgium  and  Denmark,  April  26,  1905. 

Arbitration    at    the    Dutch    capital.      These  IV.  General  treaties  for  the  oWiga/ory  arbit^^^ 

1^        '         t      i'^^'         n/r      TT'iiL  tion  of  all  dtfrerences,  except  those  reserved  in 

general  treaties  of  arbitration,  Mr.  Hill  ob-  class    I.    The    treaty    between     Norway    and 

serves,  may  be  divided  into  five  classes.    We  Sweden  stipulates  that  the  Permanent  Court  of 

quote  here  from  the  law  journal :  Arbitration  shall  decide  ivhether  or  not  the  vital 

_    _          -            .         .       .  .       .        .          .  interests   of   either   party    are   involved.     These 

I.  General    treaties   of   arbitration    framed    on  six  treaties  are  the  following  • 

the  same  model,  submitting  to  obligatory  arbitra-  7  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Switzerland,  De- 

tion  ditrerences  of  a  judicial  kind  or  relating  to  cember  17   1904 

the   interpretation  of   treaties   between   the  two  g  g^^den  and  Norway  and  Russia,  Novem- 

contractmg  parties  wnich  may  arise  between  them  ^^^j.  ^   jqq  . 

and  which  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomatic  means.  ^^^^^^  ^„ ^   Norway  and  Spain,  January 

1  wo  exceptions  only  are  stipulated  in  these  trea-  ^^    iqqc                                                 *'      '  .»           j 

tics:  (i)  differences  which  involve  the  vital  in-  '     vr                 jcj       r\  \  v^      .^ 

terests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  ^°  Norway  and  Sweden,  October  26,  1905. 

contractants ;  and  (2)  cases  where  the  interests  "  Denmark  and  Spain,  December  i,  1905. 

of  third  powers  are   involved.     These   eighteen  Vf  Denmark  and  Russia,  February  16,  1905. 

treaties  are  the  following:  .  ^- J,^°  ^^^fj»^^  stipulating  obligatory ^vhiiv;i- 

1  France  and  Great  Britain,  October  14,  1903.  ^'''''  between  the  two  contractants  for  all  differ- 

2  France  and  Italy,  December  25,  1903.  '""^'i^  ^^'^^"^  "^^i^^lf'^r  .u     1     ^      ir  u 

3  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  February  i,  1904.  ,/  Denmark    and    The    Netherlands,    February 

4  Spain  and  France,  February  26,  1904.  ^^'  ^904 »  and        ,  ,,  ,      r^         ,         ^ 

5  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  February  27,  1904.  5,  Denmark  and  Italy    December  16    1905. 

6  France  and  The  Netherlands,  April  6,  1904.  J^^/-^^^^  ^^^""^  ""'^^"^   r^''''^  ^  ^^^^^^  growth 

7  France  and  Sweden  and   Norway,  July  9,  S^   ^"^^'^   opinion   and   of    governmental    confi- 
IQQA  dence  in  many  difrerent  countries  in  the  direc- 

8  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  July  12,  1904.  I^^"  °J  favoring  the  obligatory  arbitration  of  in- 

9  Great   Britain   and    Sweden   and    Norway,  ^ernational   disputes.     The    reservations   are,  ^  m 
August  II    IQ04  most  cases,  still  considerable,  for  each  sovereign 

10  Great  Britain  and   Switzerland,  November  P^^^'  ^^  l^^^  f^^^  to  determine  what  may  affect 
16   1004.  sovereign  interests.     It  is  at  this  point  that 

11  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  November  16.  !^^  provisions   for  international  commissions  of 
jQQ.  inquiry  become  of  value,  for  such  commissions 

12  Italy  and  Switzerland,  November  2^,  1904.  "^^^  determine  whether  or  not  an  alleged  griev- 

13  Austria-Hungary  and  Swit;?erland.  Decern-  f^^  '"'^^^'''t  ""^S"?f^y-,  ^^  ^^  I"  "^  f"^^^^ 
ber^    1004                   '  derogation  of  the  dignity  of  sovereignity  to  sub- 

14  France    and     Switzerland.     December     14,  "'-'^  ^^  ?,"  impartial  inquiry  regarding  the  reality 
jqqI  01  an  alleged  but  disputed  state  of  fact. 

15  Austria-Hungary  and  Great  Britain,  Janu-  The  July  issue  of  this  dignified  and  useful 

""VGre^Britain  and  The  Netherlands.  Feb-  QuarterlV  contains,  also,  ^^ 

ruary  15,  1905.  articles:      1  he  International  Congresses  and 

17  Denmark  and  France,  September  15,  1905.  Conferences  of  the  Last  Century  as  Forces 

18  Denmark  and   Great   Britain,  October  25,  Working    Toward    the    Solidarity    of    the 

'^?*  A  ^.n.roi  .r.of    Kf        'q    '         IP    f  Worid,"   by   Simeon   E.   Baldwin;   "  Inter- 

II.  A  general  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portu-  .       1  tt   •             j  t'l  •     aj     •   •          •       >» 
gal  of  May  31.  1904,  submitting  to  obligatory  ar-  national  Unions  and   1  heir  Administration, 

bitration  all  differences  of  a  judicial  kind  or  rela-  by  Paul   S.   Reinsch;   "American   Ideals  of 

tivc  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  with  the  ex-  International    Relations,"    by   Albert    Bush- 

inSl'^nln!!''''^ 'T^l'"^  ^^"^ A^u^  '"*T'*^  ^l^^"  "^11  Hart,'  "  Thc  Extent  and  Limitations  of 

independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  contractants.  ^i      rj^           n/r  ^  *       t»            tt    i        i      i^ 

This  treaty  differs  from  those  of  Class  I.  in  that  ^"5  1  reaty-Making  Power  Under  the  Con- 
the  subject  of  litigation  between  the  contractants,  stitution,"  by  Chandler  P.  Anderson  ;  and 
after  the  failure  of  diplomatic  means,  shall  first  "  State  Loans  in  Their  Relation  to  Inter- 
be  submitted  to  a  special  commission;  and,  if  nafir^nol  VnMr^r^*  k^r  T  n.'o  A/T  r>^««.-r>  Ti-« 
this  expedient  also  fails,  shall  then  be  submitted  ".^^lonal  Policy,  by  Luis  M.  Drago.  Be- 
to  arbitration.  sides  these  features  there  is  an  account  of  the 

III.  Special  treaties  for  the  obligatory  arbitra-  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
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of  International  Law,  held  in  Washington   official    documents   of    international    irAport 

last    April,    the  chronicle    of    international   belonging   to   the   history   of   the  preceding 

events,   and   the  supplement  containing   the    three  months. 


IS  FRANCE   IN   A  BAD    WAY   COMMERCIALLY? 

A    SEARCHING  examination  of  the  gen-  are  told.     She  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of 

eral  commercial  policy  and  habits  of  commercial    museums.       Indeed,    her    mer- 

the  French  people  was  made  in  a  recent  ad-  chants  lack  initiative.     This  writer  advises 

dress  by  the  economist  member  of  the  Sen-  the  establishment  of  stock  markets  of  for- 

ate,   M.  Jacques    Siegfried.      This    address  eign  commerce,  new  banks  with  long-credit 

was  afterward   published   in   the   Revue  des  features,  and  a  radical  improvement  of  the 

Deux  Monties,  and  from  this  printed  version  consular  corps.     He  believes  there  is  consid- 

we  extract  some  of  M.  Siegfried's  mast  sig-  erable    danger    in    the    present    irresponsible 

nificant  utterances.  power   of   labor   **  syndicalism  "    in    France. 

France,  although  in  many  respects  unsuc-  In  conclusion  he  remarks: 

cessful  as  a  colonizing  power,  has  succeeded       ,,,    t,„^„,  .1,^.  ^„^  K„e;r,oce  r«^«    r^.,^  ^^„« 
...      ..       •  1  ^^      •       'T*!.        J  *Vc  know  tliat  our  business  men,  our  coun- 

quite  well  m  Algeria  and  1  unis.  1  hese  de-  ^jelors  of  foreign  commerce,  our  boards  of  trade, 
pendencies,  says  Senator  Siegfried,  are  a  and  our  chambers  of  commerce  are  making  re- 
credit    to    the    French    people.      In    general,  markable  efforts.     In  a  short  time  we  shall  have 

however,  he  continues,  France  does  not  sue-  I!!",^^T,^u^"'  "^"^^^^^^^    nf^nn?LtrL'J^L^tT 

,  .  f       '       t      •  1  1  merce  bv  the  new  corps  ot  commercial  agents ; 

ceed  in  any  foreign  business,  because  the  re-  ^^.^.  shall"  have  improved  our  greater  seaports  and 

public  is  not  fitting  out  a  sufficient  number  established  **  free  zones":  we  shall  have  founded 

of  men  for  commercial  work.     The  French  local  fairs  similar  to   the  Leipsic  Musterlager- 

universitv    is   an    admirable    institution,    but  messe.  a  foreign  stock  market  and  an  exporte^^^ 

.    ,  '  ,  -11  bank.     But,  higher  than  all  this,  and  more  im- 

it  has  not  yet  properly  recognized  the  com-  portant  by  far,  we  are  beginning  to  improve  our 

mercial  character  of  the  age.     What  France  political   manners   and   our   .system  of   national 

needs  is  primary  instruction  for  commercial  education. 

ends.  She  needs  also,  among  other  things  Frenchmen  Earn  More  and  Save  More 
which  will  conduce  toward  commercial  emi-  Than  Formerly, 
ncnce,  proper  labor  organization,  up-to-date  The  Rivista  I taliana  di  Sociologia  (Komc) 
sanitary  science,  and  modern  care  of  her  publishes  some  advance  sheets  of  a  work  by 
children.  France  is  *'  far  behind  all  the  M.  E.  Levasseur,  entitled  '*  Labor  and  In- 
other  nations  in  the  matter  of  the  application  dustrial  Questions  Under  the  Third  Repub- 
of  commercial  knowledge.'*  .  lie."  The  writer  gives  a  number  of  tables 
Confronted  as  we  arc  by  the  spectacle  of  an  showing  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living 
enormous  commercial  and  industrial  development  and  in  wages  in  France  during  the  past  fifty 
due  entirely  to  the  ;•  trust  •'  system  and  the  free-  ^  ^„j  ^^^.j^^^  ^^  ^^^  conclusion  that 
lance  system  of  business  (note  the  industrial  de-  -  ,  .,  ,  .  ,0 
velopment  of  Germany  and  the  United  States),  while  wages  have  mcreased  84  per  cent,  m 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  France  i.^  still  cling-  that  time,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  but 
ing  to  Article  40(;  of  th«-  old  Penal  Code,  which  27  per  cent., — that  is  to  say,  wages  are  not 
menaces  vyith  prison  and  police  surveillance  all  ^^^^^,  nominallv  but  actually  higher  now  than 
who  combine  to  (lemaiivl  for  their  goods  a  cer-  ,  -  .  •  '  i_  j 
tain  price  and  refuse  to  sell  lower  than  that  they  were  sixty  years  ago;  so  that,  over  and 
price.  above  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  there 

Under  present  conditions,  says   iM.   Sieg-  ''^  ^  ^^V^^^""  ^*J^^*'  ^"  ^'^^^^  ^  '^'^  ^A^.^ 

fried,  universal   suffrage  in   France  reserves  ^f  sayings  or  else  expended  to  secure  addi- 

parliamentary  life  for  the  exclusive  benefit  ^»«"al  comforts.     M.  Levasseur  proceeds: 
of  those  whose  habits  have  fitted  them  to  talk       As  far  as  food  is  regarded,  in   Paris  toward 

more  than  anything  else,  and  who  use  this  1835  the  goldsmiths  took  their  lunch  on  their 

•i^     r    1  '       *.     «, ^;«.«  ««j  ir.^\  ♦u^  rxo^  working-bench;  it  consisted  of  a  little  bread,  2 

gift  of  eloquence  to  excite  and  fool  the  peo-  ^^^,^,  ^»^^^  ^^' ^^.^^  ^^^^^^^^   ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^;^^, 

pie.  These  men  are  politicians.  Ihe  worth  of  salad;  sometimes  a  half  glass  of  wine 
great  commercial,  financial,  and  agricultural  was  added  to  this;  to-day  they  go  to  a  dairy- 
interests  of  the  republic  are  of  little  impor-  kitchen  or  to  a  restaurant  arid  spend  at  least  20 
1  >.  sous.  In  IMO  the  workmen  of  Pans  wore  caps 
tance  to  tnem.  ^^^  coarse  aloves ;  to-day  they  would  feel  humil- 
France  is  but  poorly  supplied  with  com-  ^^^^^  if  on  holidays,  and  perhaps  every  day,  they 
mercial  attaches  at  her  consulates  abroad,  wc  could  not  wear  hats  and  kid  <^lc  -^s.    A  work- 
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man  with  wages  of  8  or  10  francs  who  should  6t  those  which  are  required  by  the  greater  nuni- 

live  as  his  predecessor  did,  who  earned  a  Httle  ber  of  families  of  the  working-classes,  has  di- 

less   than   4   francs,   would   be   looked    upon   as  minished,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  payment 

"  queer,"  and  his  companions  would  call  him  a  for  services,  doctor's  and  lawyer's  fees,  salaries 

miser.     Hence  the  social  value  of  money  has  fall-  of  employees,  and  the  wages  of  workmen  and  of 

en  considerably  for  this  class.  domestic   servants    have   increased.     It   may    be 

A/^       ^       1  •                    ^1             •  said  that  under  present  conditions  products  tend 

After   touching   upon    the   various   causes  ^^  ^^  sold  for  what  they  cost  and  the  greater 

which   have  contributed   to   bring   about   an  part    of    these    products    cost    continually    less, 

increase  of  wages  both  nominal  and  real,  M.  while  human  labor  tends  to  be  sold  for  what  it 

Levasseur  says  in  conclusion :  produces,  and  its  productive  power  is  always  in- 

creasmg,---a  duplex  tendency  m  opposite  direc- 

The  price  of  commodities  and  that  of  personal  tions  which  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  the 

services  have  really  divergent  tendencies.     The  working  classes  and  constitutes   a   progress   in 

price  of  commodities  in  general,  and  especially  economic  civilization. 


AMERICA'S  INTEREST  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ITALIAN 

CHILDREN. 

r^  F  all  the  nationalities  represented  in  our  They  are  ignorant,  but  almost  without  exception 

^^    regular  influx  of  immigrants  the  Italian  honest.    That  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is 

Koo    k^,7^«^   o   ^^,,k*    ko««  Tk«  ^k;o^«.  r.i  «.ko  "°  guarantee  of  virtue  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

has,  beyond  a  doubt,  been  the  object  of  the  between  January   i   and  March  31,  1905,  there 

most  varied  discussion.    While  not  blind  to  his  were  arrested  in  New  York  44,014  persons,  of 

virtues,  it  has  been  his  faults  that  have  been  whom  only  1175  were  illiterate,  or  only  2.6  per 

most  vigorously  asserted.     During  the  past  ^^"^• 

year  or  two  the  Italian  periodicals  have  been  the    testimony    of    statistics. 

taking  up  the  discussion,  pro  and  con.     A  ^,    • 

noteworthy   contribution    to    this    discussion  .  ^  ^^.  author   refutes  positively,  by  means 

which  is  very  favorable  to  the  Italian  immi-  ^J  statistics,  those  who  condemn  Italians  as 

grant   appears    in    the    Rassegna   Nazionale  degenerate,  drunken,  lazy,  dirty,  and  prone 

(Florence).     The  author  severely  criticises  to  crime     If  those  accusations  were  true  any- 

the  Italian  in  the  United  States  for  his  lack  ^here,  he  says,  they  would  be  true  in  New 

of  loyalty  to  his  fellows  and  of  pride  in  his  ^^^^^    ^J^^^e    there    are    crowded    together 

nationality.     In  the  article  there  are  some  450,ooo  Italians.     He  then  makes  a  compar- 

interesting  statistics.  ^^°"  between  these  450,000  Italians  and  the 

'  300,000  Irish  resident  in  New  York. 
Of  the   Italian   emigrants   who   land    in    New 

York,  45  per  cent,  are  males  between  fifteen  and  To  begin  with  the  accusation  of  pauperism,  in 

forty-five:    more   than  45   per   cent,    come   from  1904  there  were  on  Blackwell's  Island  1564  Irish 

southern  provinces,  and  among  the  men  45  per  paupers  and  only  sixteen  Italians.     Of  suicides 

cent,  are  unskilled  Ic  borers.     Now.  cwing  to  va-  eighty-nine  were  Irish  and  twenty-three  Italians, 

rious  peculiar  conditions   in  America    (compul-  On  May  i,  1902,  there  were  in  New  York  282,804 

sory  education,  which  keeps  boys  in  school  until  Irish  and  200,549  Italians.     Which  of  the   two 

they    are    fourteen    years    old    and    turns    them  varieties  of  adoptive  citizens  contributed  more  to 

out  too  "educated"  to  be  willing  to  do  manual  crime?     For   drunkenness    1281    Irish   were   ar- 

labor,  the  immense  amount  of  gigantic  construe-  rested  and  only  513  Italians.     Next  to  the  Rus- 

tions  of  subways,  office  buildings,  biidges,  etc.),  sian  Jew,  the  Italians  are  the  most  temperate  of 

the   demand   for   unskilled   labor   in   America   is  all  nationalities  immigrating  to  this  country, 

practicallv    unlimited.     These    workmen,    there-  rf^t           ^1           j     v     ^u  ^    •                 i           x 

fore,  obtain  work  without  the  necessity  of  going  .  ^  ne  author  admits   that   in  one  class^  of 

more  than  200  or  250  miles  from  New  York,  and  crimes  the  Italians  have  an  unenviable  prior- 

prosper  accordingly  at  once.    From  among  these,  ity, — in   deeds  of  violence  committed  with- 

however,  come  the  fluctuating  class  of  southern  q^^  premeditation,  from  jealousy  or  anger. 

Italians,  who,  by  their  inveterate  love  of  coun-  ^                    ^                   .                            T    . 

try,   cannot    settle   here   definitely.    They   spend  Nevertheless,   in    the   main,    all   the    statistics 

eight  or  nine  months  in  America  and  return  to  show    them   to   be   a    law-abiding   people.     The 

Italy  for  the  rest  of  the  year.     In  1903  more  than  Sicilian  Mafia  and  the  Black  Hand  Society  form 

98,000  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  1904  more  than  the  only  exception  to  this  rule;  and  the  power 

134,000.     The  permanent   class   that   remains   is  and  extent  of  these  coalitions   are  grotesquely 

the  bulk  of  Italian- American  citizens  which  need  exaggerated  in  the  popular  fancy  of  the  Ameri- 

to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  factor  in  the  fyture  of  cans.     As  to  the  filthy  habits  attributed  to  Ital- 

America.     Among  them,  although  they  are  often  ians,  this  charge  is  for  the  most  part  unwar- 

vtry  illiterate,  there  are  no  anarchists,  no  mem-  ranted.     The  municipal  inspectors  of  tenement 

btrs  of  the   Black   Hand  or  other  criminal  so-  houses  in   New   York  report  that  Italian  tene- 

cicties,   and    almost  no  criminals  of  any  kind,  ment  houses  are  much  cleaner  than  those  of  the 
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Jews  or  the  Irish.     One  of  the  typical   Italian  education,  since  almost  none  of  the  schools  have 

quarters  is  inhabited  by  1075  families,  but  is  kept  proper  playgrounds,  which  are  neither  dusty  nor 

in    a    state    comparatively    hygienic,    since    the  wet. 

rooms  contain   on  an  average  but  one  or  two        Such  being  the  state  of  the  schools,  it  is 
persons.       As   far  as   the  social   evil  goes,   the        ^  •  •        .u  ^  •*.  —  •  •        u , 

Italian  women  are  preeminently  virtuous.    Out  "^^   surprising   that  sanitary  supervision   by 

of  750,000  emigrants  to  America  during  the  last  the  state  is  unknown.  The  law  indeed  makes 

four  years  only  one  woman  has  been  arrested  some  provision  for  state  regulation.     These 

for  immoral  conduct."  regulations   demand    that    ( i )    every   school 

Are  Italian  School  Children  a  Menace  to  shall  be  thoroughly  disinfected  at  least  once 

America?  a  year,  and    (2)    that  every  school  shall  be 

On  the  face  of  it  an  article  on  the  hygienic  visited   at   least  once   a  month   in   ordinary 

condition   of   the   common    schools   in    Italy  times   and    oftener   if    necessary   by   a    gov- 

would  be  of  no  interest  to  Americans,  but  ernment    health    inspector.      These    regula- 

when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  arriv-  tions    are,    as    a    rule,    totally    disregarded. 

ing  every   day   at  our   ports   hundreds   and  The  author  says  that  it  is  not  to  be  hoped 

thousands  of  children  and  adults  who  bear  that  a  radical  transformation  can  take  place 

on  them  and  bring  to  us  the  results  of  those  at  once,  nor  even  for  a  long  time,  though  he 

schools  it  will  be  seen  that  their  condition  is  sketches  lightly  the  program  that  would  be 

of  grave  concern  to  us.  desirable, — school  lunches,  recreations,  hospi- 

In  particular  those  interested  in  the  anti-  tals,  Alpine  colonies,  and  a  better  instruction 

tuberculosis  campaign  will  find  a  painful  in-  in  school  hygiene  for  teachers.     But  certain 

terest  in  an  article  in  the  Nouva  Antologia  elementary  improvements  should  be  made  at 

(Rome)   by  Signer  Alessandro  Lustig.     He  once,  and  must  be  made  if  the  rapid  spread 

reports  the  results  of  an  investigation  under-  of  tuberculosis  among  school-children  is  to 

taken   by  him  at  the   request  of  the  Anti-  be  checked. 

Tuberculosis  Congress   which   recently  con-  Government  Efforts  to  Lower  the  Per- 
vened   m   Milan.      1  he  schools   investigated  centage  of  Illiteracy, 

were  chosen  from  every  region  of  Italy.  .  1      •       1       xr  >#       i     • 

The  state  of  the  schools  is  in  almost  everv  ,1"    ^"^.^^^^^K  r'"    tK  ^^"^^^   Antologia 

case  disheartening,  and  even  alarming.    Any  (Roj^O  Signor  Maggionno  Ferraris,  deputy 

one  who  knows  the  lack  of  hygienic  knowl-  »"  the  Italian  Chamber,  writes  of  the  earnest 

edge   and   equipment  in   the   Italian  schools  efforts  which  are  made  m  Italy  to  combat  the 

will   not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  ^^il  of  illiteracy.     He  says: 
matter  of  statistics  of  mortality  for  consump-       For  many  years  Italy,  with  its  ignorant  masses, 

tion  the  students  of  Italy  stand  first  of  all.  has  fed  the  lowest  levels  of  the  great  cities  of 

Not  only  do  the  schools  fail  to  aid  the  pupils  t]\e  world,  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States 

,    .   ^      I  ,       J       I  ^     ^u  '^^     1  At  the  present  day,  in  the  press,  in  books,  and 

in  their  healthy  development;  they  positively  sometimes  even  in  the  foreign  legislatures,  there 

injure  it.  has  been  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of 

--   -      -  -  ,,  ,      1  u   -u-  Italian  emigration  and  of  that  of  the  yellow  and 

Very  few  of  the  school-buildings  were  con-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^     -^-j^j^.  j^  ^  ^^^j  ^^^^^  \>xoyx%\,\.  home 

structed  for  that  purpose,  and  onl^  50  per  cent  ^^  ^f  ^^^   fellow-countr>'men   in   foreign 

01  the  majority  have  been  adapted  in  the  shghtest  ^^^^      ^^^  j„  H^,     jj  j^  ^^j     j     ^^^j  ^y  the 

to  their  present  use.     I  he   few  buildings  con-  rhetoricians,   who   do   not   travel,   who   do  not 

structed  express  y  for  school  purposes  are  often  ^,,„^  ^^^^       languages,  who  do  not  read,-and 

not  well  adapted  for  children,  and  are  used  for  ^^.^„   boast   of   this.-^a   single    newspaper  or   a 

other  purposes  as  we  1.     As  for  the  others,  they  ^j     ,g   ^^,„^   published   beyond   the   Alps.     This 

are  generally  indecent,  crowded,  airless,  and  lo-  ^^^  „„j  j^^„j  inferiority  of  race; 

cated  in  positions  unfavorable  to  the  health  and  j^,.   ^^therwise.    The   Italian  emigrant  who  has 

morals  of  their  inmates.     In  one  province,  out  of  ^,^,ji  j  ^^  who  has  at  least  grown  up  among 

2i7lHi.ldings.84(or3Spercent.)arecxcessiNely  i„t^„i       t  surrounding!?,   wherever  he   may  go 

A,mv.      In  some  provinces  there  arc  many  schools  ^j,,  ^^^^^  ^  capable  workman,  a  merchant,  an 

where  there  is  no  water  in  the  school  buildings  ^^j;^.^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  community,  and  will  do 

nor  any  form  of  water-closets.     In  one  province  ^^„^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^i^^^,^  ^^  ^^  his  native  land. 
70  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  have  none.    Almost 

without  exception,  the  schoolrooms  in  the  elemen-       Signor  Ferraris  regards  an  annual  expendi- 

tary  schools  have  insufficient  cubic  air-space,  are  ture  of  5  lire  per  capita  as  an  irreducible 

badly    ighted.  and  Idled  with  germ-laden  dust.  „•  • J;^  _»..„«  .J.,^.,»<.<.  ,^,:^„„,  :r.c»«i/> 

In  one  province  70  per  cent,  of  the  schoolrooms  minimum  to  assure  adequate  primary  m.struc- 

have  no  means  of  warming  them,  are  without  tion.     At  present  the  communes  expend  an- 

light,  damp  and  dirty,  and  81  per  cent,  have  no  nually  8o,00O,O0O  lire  and  the  state  I7>000,- 

water.    The  seats  are  instruments  of  torture,  qoo.    In  order  to  reach  the  sum  of  5  lire  per 

t^^o^ubTerwhlhTe^e^Prev  JnTLT^^  sl>7d!  capita,  the  State  must  provide  each  year  65.- 

ary  schools.     There  is  no  chance  for   physical  OCX>,000  lire  additional. 
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THE  EXTRAORDINARY   CIVIL    STATUS  OF  THE   ITALIAN 

WOMAN. 

T^HE  question  of  woman's  rights  and  as-  ble  of  managing  his  affairs  the  wife  becomes 

pirations  is  the  subject  of  an   article  his  guardian,  and  has  the  control  not  only  of 

by  Signor  Roberto  Corniani,  in  the  Rassegna  her  own.  property,  but  of  that  of  her  husband 

Nazionale   (Rome).     A  petition  requesting  and  children. 

the  right  of  suffrage  was  recently  presented  So   that,    in   the   course   of   a    few   years,   a 

to  <he   Italian   Chambers  by   some   women,  woman    subjected    to   tutelege   of   her   parents 

The  discussion  which  ensued  was  very  list-  f^"^ 'ZTTl^^'l?^  S ':S^^6 

lessly  conducted  by  the  politicians  and  in  tne  j^ses  it  on  her  marriage.     She  may  then  become 

press.     The  writer  asks:  the  legal  superior  of  her  husband,  if  he  should 

be  declared  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs. 

'    To  what  cause  should  we  attribute  this  gen-  and  should  she  become  a  widow,  she  regains  the 

eral    indifference?     Do    Italian    women    perhaps  rights  she  enjoyed  when  she  was  single.     These 

recognize  their  inability  to  use  the  franchise,  or  various  phases  of  the  legal  status  of  a  woman 

do  they  shrink  with  feminine  timidity  from  en-  offer  a  very  absurd  spectacle;  one  could  better 

tering   into    the    sphere   of    masculine    activity?  understand,   from  a  logical  point   of  view,   that 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  women  of  Italy  are  the  law,  inspired  with  the  conviction  of  woman's 

so  humble  as  to  admit  their  incapacity  for  poli-  continuous  and  incurable  incapacity,  should  keep 

tics ;  and  they  can  scarcely  think  it  unbecoming  her  all  her  life  in  a  state  of  tutelage. 

to  make  a  new  incursion  into  man's  sphere  of  .     ^he  writer   finds   it   easy   to   understand 

action,  after  havmg  already  made  so  many.     Are  ,  u     u    j  i     u  ^«-«"^ 

not  women,  to-day,  doctors,  professors,  and  gov-  t:hat  women  should  demand  the  control  of 

ernment  clerks^  and  have  they  not  been  able  to  their  property  during  their  married  life,  if 

fill  these  positions  worthily  and  without  sacri-  they    are    considered    able    to    administer   it 

ficing  the  charms  or  the  characteristics  of  their  ^j^^^^  unmarried  or  widowed.     In  conclusion 

^^^'  he  says: 

The  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  women       ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^^p^^^^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

of  Italy  in  this  matter  arises,  perhaps,  trom  ried  woman  will  not  perhaps  embark  in  such  haz- 

their  appreciation  of  the  incongruity  of  such  ardous  enterprises  as  attract  many  men  at  the 

a  demand  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  much  present  day,  by  means  of  which  fortunes  may  be 

4.     >.    •   u*.    u«  ,«     ^4.  .,^«.  k-a«r,  «^  either  doubled  or  lost.     Woman,  on   the  other 

more  important  rights  have  not  yet  been  ac;-  j^,^„^    ^^^^^^^^  impulsive  in  what  concerns  her 

corded  them.     They  are  more  interested  in  pj^ssions.  is,  on  the  contrary,  thoughtful,  prudent, 

acquiring  their  civil  than  their  political  rights,  and  almost  timid  in  the  management  of  her  for- 

The    laws   of    Italy    give    to   an    unmarried  tunc,  and  is  rather  inclined  to  augment  it  by  the 

u^  •      i  «««    «.k«  «««..v«  /-^n«-.-r»l  r»^  excrcise  of  economy  and  judicious  care  than  by 

woman,  who  is  of  age,  the  entire  control  of  ^^^^^  ^^  ^-^^^^  undertakings.    For  this  reason, 

her  property,  but  as  soon  as  she  marries  she  under  her  administration  her  property  will  not 

loses  this  right;  so  that  the  husband's  signa-  b^  dissipated,  but  will  be  slowly  increased,  as  is 

ture   is  necessary  to  make  any  act   of   hers  shown  in  the  case  of  many  women  who  were 

i-i         Tj  u     ij     ^u^     ko^r^rv^o     o  early  widowed  and  have  succeeded  m  transmit- 

valid.       However,     should     she    become     ^  un^\o  Xhtiv  chMv^n^  y^h^mh^y  M^m  xhth  m?.- 

widow,  she  regains  all  her  former  privileges,  jority,  patrimonies  freed  from  the  debt  accumu- 

and  if  her  husband  should  be  declared  incapa-  laled  by  the  father. 


IS' A  RELIGIOUS   REVIVAL    BEGINNING  IN  ITALY? 

IN  view  of  the  many  conflicting  statements  underlies  every  official  act  of  the  church  and 

as   to   the   progress   of   the   "modem"  has  ever  colored  its  history;  that  reform  is 

spirit  in  the  Catholic  church,  an  article  by  as  much  desired  as  it  is  desirable,  among  the 

Professor     Chiapelli,     of     Naples,     in     the  Catholics  of  Italy  to-day,  and  that  the  spirit 

Deutsche    Revue     (Leipzig),    is    especially  of  evolutionary  Catholicism,  as  expressed  in 

apropos.     On  one  side,  we  are  told  that  a  the  works  of  Fogazzaro  and  others,  has  many 

really  religious  spirit  does  not,  nor  ever  did,  followers.     The  writer  in  question  says: 
exist  in  Italy ;  that  the  Catholic  rite  is  noth-       Nowadays    the    intransigent    attitude    of    the 

ine  but  the  heathen  rite  disguised ;  that  the  hierarchy  in  its  relations  with  the  government  is 

church  of  Rome  is  little  else  but  a  social  and  ^LIl°.tTJ'Ln'n?i'^''!llof^'?c*^^  c^l'^.u'^^''  ^7 

,.  .    ,  .      .  /-A       I.       ^u       u     J  nearest  the  people, — that  is  to  say,  the  parish 

political  organization.     On  the  other  hand,  priests.— and,  as  the  German  writer  Fischer  ob- 

we  are  assured  that  a  strong  mystical  spirit  serves,  there  is  many  a  Don  Abbondio  in  Italy 
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• 

who  would  be  glad  if  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  the  Reformation  ?     Says,  in  effect,  Signor 

would  only  shake  hands  and  agree  to  a  compro-  (Jhiaoelli  • 

mise  regarding  their  difficulties.     The  attitude  of  ^       ' 

the  church  is,  as  much  as  anything,  the  cause  of  The  friends  of  the  new  group  of  educators 
the  irreligious  spirit  among  politicians  who  pre-  who  are  in  favor  of  the  ideas  put  forth  by 
fer  their  patriotism  to  their  religion,  and  the  Fcgazzaro  are  but  few  in  number.  A  religious 
action  of  the  present  Pope  in  allowing  Catholics,  reformation  is  not  to  be  looked  for  either  among 
when  their  local  interests  are  at  stake,  to  take  these  people  or  among  the  followers  of  the  new 
part  in  the  political  elections,  is  a  clear  indica-  cult  of  Franciscanism.  Religious  movements 
tion  that  the  head  of  the  church  has  tacitly  ad-  have  always  sprung  from  the  souls  of  the  people, 
mitted  that  the  existence  of  the  church  can  only  and  it  is  among  the  people  of  Italy  that  thf  re- 
be  assured  on  the  basis  of  a  compromise  with  the  ligious  spirit  is  to  be  looked  for.  On  the  one 
civil  power.  That  compromise  must  necessarily  hand,  the  industrial  masses  are  wholly  under  the 
entail  a  change  in  the  mode  of  thought  of  Catho-  influence  of  atheistic  Socialism ;  on  the  other,  is 
licity,  a  change  which  cannot  but  affect  her  teach-  the  agricultural  community,  still  tenacious  of  its 
ings.  The  time  is,  moreover,  ripe  for  a  religious  religious  traditions,  indeed  more  so  than  it  was 
revival,  since  the  church  of  Rome  has  gained  in  thirty  years  ago,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its 
spirituality  from  the  days  in  which  she  lost  her  ignorance  and  its  superstition,  is  still  an  inex- 
temporal  power.  haustible  source  of  Catholicity,  always  sufficient 

rj^i            c               .   ^        ^    u  ^    u    /^  ^u  1-  to  guarantee  the  stability  of  the  church  in  Italy. 

1  he  professor  points  out  that  the  Catholic  j^  is  in  the  bourgeoisie  of  Italy  that  indifference 

church,   notwithstanding  its  boasted   *'  noth-  to  religion  is  to  be  found,  and  it  among  them 

ing  shall  be  changed  in  the  church,"  has,  in  that  the  present  religious  interest  is  simmering. 

practice,  always  assured  her  stability  by  con-  '» he  tendency  of  this  class  is  to  place  practical 
.  -^  .  .  1  L  1  good  works  before  dogma,  and  to  raise  mankmd 
senting  to  compromise,  just  as  she  has  taken,  ^^  the  inculcation  of  humanitarian  before  re- 
eclectic-wise,  from  every  civilization,  that  ligious  principles.  The  rise  of  this  type  of  Cath- 
which  best  suited  her  purpose  for  the  sub-  o\\c  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Leo  XIII.  was  a 

jection  of  the  human  will.    Did  she  not  build  f^^^^^^^^  '^^\^'  \h^^"  ^  religious  pope.    It  is  not 

i          I  .,         ,                    ,           r    A   •       1          J  to  be  expected  that  under   the  present   Pope  a 

her  philosophy   upon   that  of  Aristotle   and  ,.^turn  will  be  made  to  the  unquestioning  beliefs 

Plato,  and  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  notebooks  of  old. 


IS  THE  MODERN   MAN    A  POOR  FATHER? 

• 

\\^HAT  the  fathers  of  to-day  should  do  of  surrounding  objects  has  undergone  a  fun- 
to  best  develop  their  offspring  and  at  damental  change.  Germany,  for  example, 
the  same  time  create  for  themselves  an  abid-  from  being  preponderatingly  agrarian,  has 
ing  source  of  intellectual  delight  is  warmly  become  an  industrial  country,  and  modem 
and  sagaciously  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the  German  life  fairly  bristles  with  technical 
Berlin  Deutsche  Monatsschrift,  The  writer  problems.  On  every  hand  the  child  observes 
maintains  that,  neither  in  the  school  nor  in  phenomena  whose  solution  he  is  eager  to 
the  home  do  children,  as  a  rule,  obtain  the  learn, — electric  roads,  gas-pipes,  telephone 
training  which  fits  them  later  to  discharge  wires,  aqueducts,  demand  elucidation.  One 
the  duties  of  father.  He  remarks,  at  the  must  not  try  to  satisfy  him  with  foreign 
outset,  that  the  haste  and  unrest  of  modem  words  and  vague  phrases;  the  explanation 
life  leave  little  time  for  paternal  joys.  Some  should  primarily  be  clear  and  simple.  Here 
are  too  weary  from  the  day's  work  to  pay  the  child  becomes  the  educator:  he  compels 
attention  to  the  children's  training;  others  us  to  reflect  about  things,  and,  atove  all,  to 
are  pre-occupied  with  social  duties,  and  many  realize  how  little  commensurate  our  knowl- 
there  are  who  are  really  indifferent  about  the  edge,  our  culture,  is  with  the  demands  of  the 
whole  matter.     In  this  way  the  coming  gen-  time. 

eration  loses  those  priceless  hours  when  the  The  writer  says  he  trains  his  own  boys, — 
father  is  also  the  educator,  friend,  and  ideal ;  of  eight  and  nine, — to  be  keen  observers  of 
and  the  latter  is  robbed  of  the  rejuvenating,  the  things  about  them  and  of  apparently 
vivif}'ing  force,  the  spiritual  expansion,  that  simple  or  insignificant  objects,  and  these  re- 
spring  from  contact  with  one's  own  child.  veal  a  world  of  wonders  and  surprises.  He 
The  number  of  fathers  that  are  able  to  himself  has  grown  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
satisfy  their  children's  thirst  for  information  sufficiency,  for  in  his  years  of  study  of  na- 
is  steadily  decreasing.  Even  when  a  father  ture  at  the  g3rmnasium  but  little  attention 
is  willing  to  devote  his  leisure  to  their  in-  was  paid  to  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  his 
terests  the  modern  parent  is  no  longer  capa-  immediate  surroundings.  The  naturalist 
ble  of  coping  with  the  situation.    The  world  never  took  his  pupils  inf"  tKe  oocn  where 
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they  could  question  hfm  about  the  myriad  most  familiar,  but  about  which  there  is  often 

things  that  met  their  gaze,— plant,'  beetle,  total  i^orance ?    It  may  be  rejoined  that  the 

^4.«,,r.  ^^^  Ar>^  #.ko  ,.r,;«.r,.  «.K;«ir  i-ko*.  -.,,-*«  o«.  school  IS  there  to  instruct  the  child  regarding  the 

stone;  nor  does  the  writer  think  that  even  at  ^^^^^^  ^^ound  him,  to  develop  his  powers  o!  oh- 

present  instruction  is  imparted  in  this  profit-  servation.    With  all  dut  respect  for  the  school. 

able,    vitalizing  way.        He   shows   what   a  its  actual  teaching  is  done  en  masse;  with  the 

fruitful  source  of  interest  and  knowledge  a  b«f^  will,  it  cannot  accomplish  everything.    Be- 

mprp  nnnH  miVht  he  wi'th  i>«5  manv  odd  forniQ  ?*^^^'  ^"^  ^""^  spends  only  a  portion  of  his  time 

mere  pond  might  be,  with  its  many  odd  torms  j^  g^^ool,  and  learns  things  there  which,  though 

ot  animal  lire.  indispensable,  tend  rather  to  dull  than  to  sharpen 

The   frog  might  teach   us  the  secret  of  sub-  his  faculty  of  observation.     The   father   is   the 

marine  navigation;  the  enlarging  wave  circles,  appointed  teacher,  who  in  the  home,  on  walks, 

ceaselessly  shaped  by  the  water-beetles,  picture  can  develop  his  senses,  which  cannot  be  awak- 

to  us  the   light  waves  and  those  that  serve  as  ened  too  early.— to  be  sure,  in  an  easy,  pleasur- 

messengers    of    news    in     wireless     telegraphy,  able  way.    The  incitement  to  exact  observation 

There  were  mineralogists   as  far  back   as  5000  '*  an  incitement  to  the  discovery  of  unsuspected 

years  ago;  every  boy  should  be  something  of  a  things  in  the  heavens,  in  grass,  tree,  stone. 

mineralogist  to-day.  By  proper  observation  tx  know*;  thrnnah  i»vnpriVnr#»  hnw  tf^ 
beautiful  specimens  may  be  gathered  in  field  and  .  ^^  ^"5  *^"°^^  through  e?q)erience  how  re- 
road,  and  what  pleasure  to  find  shells  imbedded  juvenating,  stimulating,  and  full  of  delights 
in  stones,  to  strike  fire  from  the  flint.  A  knowl-  it  is  to  live  in  close  contact  with  a  child,  to 
edge  of  mineralogy  affords  pleasure  in  a  thou-  investigate,  to  learn  along  with  it,  one  is 
sand  ways,--the  color  of  sea  and  river,  theforms  tempted  to  cry  out  to  the  other  fathers: 
01  mountains,  of  landscapes,  the  material  of  ^  ""  . 
which  most  of  our  industries  are  the  product.  Ah,  did  you  but  know  the  joy  it  affords!  You 
all  these  would  be  bette-  comprehended  through  can  give  your  children  something  better  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  mineral  world.  And  there  your  gold. — yourselves,  provided  you  renew  and 
are  things  still  closer  to  us, — the  house-fly,  for  increase  your  knowledge.  And  if  it  be  too  late 
example,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  in  spite  of  fo-  that,  sec  to  it  that  your  sons  receive  a  better 
constant  contact  with  it.  Instruction  usually  training  for  fathers  t'lan  was  vouchsafed  to  you, 
follows  the  rule  of  proceeding  from  the  known  and  this  by  having  them  taught  above  all  about 
to  the  unknown.  Should  not  a  father,  too,  be-  the  things  that  lie  nearest  to  them;  in  other 
gin  with  teaching  his  little  ones  in  a  natural,  un-  words :  more  natural  science  and  technic  in  the 
constrained   way,   about   objects   which   are  the  school ! 


THE  WAY  OF  THE    LAND  TRANSGRESSOR. 
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N  the  estimation  of  President  Roosevelt  This  easy  belief  is  the  "  land  conscience." 
the  most  vital  internal  problem  of  the  The  Government  paid  no  attention  to  the 
United  States  is  the.  forest  question.  To  pre-  locator,  who  promptly  turned  his  holding 
vent  our  remaining  resources  from  passing  over  to  a  few  for  unrestricted  exploitation, 
into  the  hand  of  monopolies,  land  grabbers,  "  But  it  should  be  denied,"  says  he,  "  that 
and  looters  is  now  his  fixed  determination,  general  Western  sentiment  has  favored  or 
The  fraud  and  stealth  practiced  by  men  in  condoned  land  lawbreaking.  For  the  past 
high  official  station  to  secure  to  themselves  twenty-five  years  we  have  observed  such  ac- 
lands  intended  for  homeseekers  tax  our  ere-  tion  with  a  sort  of  dull  wonder  that  prac- 
dulity  and  furnish  a  trail  of  corruption  that  tically  nothing  was  done  to  check  it.  We 
places  Congress  in  juxtaposition  with  the  have  seen  clerks,  cowboys,  school  teachers, 
penitentiary-.  tramps,  laborers,  preachers,  every  sort  and 

In  the  Pacific  Montldy  for  August  Mr.  condition  of  men  and  women,  go  blithely 
Lute  Pease  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  our  forth  to  *  take  up  a  claim,'  make  affidavit 
land  frauds.  "  The  public  lands,"  says  he,  that  it  is  for  their  own  use  and  benefit,  not 
"  do  not  belong  to  the  Government.  They  for  speculative  purposes  or  in  the  interests 
belong  to  you  and  me  and  all  the  people  of  of  another,  and  in  due  time,  after  a  *  con- 
the  nation.  The  Government  is  our  trus-  structive '  residence,  *  prove  up '  and  prompt- 
tee."  Through  non-enforcement  of  its  land  ly  deed  the  land  over  to  the  '  innocent  pur- 
laws  the  Government  gave  the  land  thief  his  chaser.*  We  have  seen  men  going  about  of- 
opportunity,  and  for  many  years  he  con-  fering  people  $4  or  $5  for  the  *  use  of  their 
tinued  to  improve  it  assiduously.  Dead-let-  rights ' ;  we  have  seen  huge  areas  of  public 
ter  laws  were  violated  and  claims  "  proved  land  fenced  about  by  stockmen,  or  held  by 
up  "  in  utter  defiance  of  the  real  spirit  and  them  through  fraudulently  acquired  home- 
purpose  of  the  law;  for  the  Government  is  steads  giving  monopoly  of  the  water-courses; 
nobody,  and  consequently  was  not  injured,  we  have   known   or  heard   of   innumerable 
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cases  where  legitimate  settlers  or  entrymen  Roosevelt  policy.  The  "  talks  "  were  en- 
have  been  intimidated  and  sometimes  shot  if  tirely  one-sided,  and  there  was  to  be  node- 
they  refused  to  move,  and  we  have  won-  bate.  Our  Government  was  "  bureau- 
dered."  cratic,"  **  oppressive,"  '*  despotic,"  etc.,  said 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  however,  has  put  an  its  speakers,  and  to  assist  their  good  work  a 

end  to  that  public  sentiment  that  apparently  "  Tainted   news  "   campaign   had   been   pre- 

sanctioned  lawbreaking.     This  he  has  done  cipitated  in  advance,  particularly  in  Wyom- 

by  withdrawing  from  entr>^  millions  of  acres  ing    and    Colorado.      Senator    Warren,    of 

of    coal    and    timber    lands    and    ordering  Wyoming,  was  forced  to  protest  against  the 

searching  investigations  into  the  negotiations  '*  packed  "  aspect  and  general  unfairness  of 

therefor    with     the     Interior     Department,  this  convention's  proceedings.     Of  the  fif- 

Fierce  and  resentful  at  this  invasion  and  at-  teen  land  States,  644  delegates  were  reported 

tack  upon  their  "  prescriptive "   rights,  cer-  by     the    credentials    committee.       Of    this 

tain    Western    Senators    proceeded    to    vent  number,  Wyoming  was  given  145  and  Col- 

their  displeasure  on  Secretary  Hitchcock  and  orado  386!     All   the  others  combined   had 

Forester  Fanchot.     Senator  Carter,  of  Mon-  only  133! 

tana,   was  the   ablest   and   best-informed   of  Notwithstanding,  the  efforts  of. the  land- 

those  who  opposed  the  policies  of  the  Admin-  grabbers  were  frustrated.     Resolutions  were 

istration.     Eastern  railroad,  trust,  and  other  adopted  **  cordially  "  endorsing  the  "  active 

anti-Roosevelt  forces  augmented  the  opposi-  and  successful  efforts  of  the  Administration 

tion  in  Congress.  in  the  enforcement  of  the  land  laws  of  the 

When  the  Public  Land  Commission  filed  country,"  and  *'  heartily  "  approving  the 
Its  report  of  an  investigation  of  the  land  '*  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  known  violators 
problem,  two  years  ago,  it  concluded  thus:  of  such  laws."  When  the  President  became 
"  That  the  number  of  patents  issued  is  in-  aware  of  the  misrepresentation  of  his  atti- 
creasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  tude  by  the  programme  committee  of  the 
of  new  homes."  When  the  President  re-  Denver  convention,  in  advance  of  its  meet- 
quested  Congress  to  appropriate  $500,000  to  ing,  he  sent  a  letter  by  Secretary  Garfield 
clear  the  arrears  of  business  in  the  Land  Of-  that  completely  unhorsed  his  opponents, 
fice  and  to  detect  and  prevent  fraud  in  dis-  Therein  he  said :  **  Our  whole  purpose  is 
posing  of  applications  for  patents  for  public  to  protect  the  public  lands  for  the  genuine 
lands,  the  opposition  gleefully  refused  his  homemaker.  .  .  .  The  men  whom  we  have 
request,  but  passed  an  act  providing  that  no  prosecuted  and  who  fear  prosecution  by  us 
appropriated  money  may  be  used  to  investi-  naturally  endeavor  to  break  down  the  policy 
gate  entries  '"  concerning  which,  on  final  under  which,  and  under  which  alone,  the 
proof,  no  evidence  of  fraud  or  protest  has  homemaker's  rights  can  be  secured,  and  the 
been  filed."  lands  preserved  for  the  use  of  himself  and 

In  endeavoring  to  create  sentiment  against  his  children.  .  .  .  The  beneficiaries  and  insti- 
the  President  and  his  forest  policy,  sectional-  gators  of,  or  participators  in,  the  frauds,  of 
ism  is  strongly  appealed  to.  As  an  illustra-  course  disapprove  the  acts  of  the  Adminis- 
tion,  a  convention  recently  held  in  Denver,  tration.  .  .  .  The  real  beneficiaries  of  the 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Gen-  destruction  of, the  forest  reserves  would  be 
eral  Assembly  of  Colorado,  will  suffice,  the  great  lumber  companies,  which  would 
This  meeting  has  been  characterized  "  The  speedily  monopolize  them.  If  it  had  not 
Land-Grabbers'  Last  Stand."  The  whole  been  for  the  creation  of  the  present  system 
affair  was  a  "  packed  "  meeting  and  was  in-  of  forest  reserves,  practically  every  acre  of 
spired  by  the  President's  opponents.  The  timber  land  in  the  West  would  now  be  con- 
committee  on  programme  had  not  made  pro-  trolled,  or  be  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
vision  for  a  single  utterance  in  favor  of  the  trolled,  by  one  huge  lumber  trust." 
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HISTORV  AND  BIOORAPHV. 

Volume  X.  of  that  monumetilal  work.  "'  The 
Cambridge  Modern  History,"  which  is  being 
brought  out  by  the  Macmillans,  has  for  its  sub- 
ject the  Restoration.  'Hit  scliolarship  and  thor- 
oughness of  these  vokimes  have  already  been 
eommenied  upon  more  than  '      ' 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this 
titles  of  the  chapters,  which 
of  this  particular  volume. 
Congresses,  18 1 5-1822,"  " 
"Reaction  and  Revolution  i 
"  The     Papacy    and 
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."Greece  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula."  "Spain, 
"The  Spanish  Dominions  in  America."  "The 
Establishment  of  Independence  in  Spanish- 
America,"  "Brazil  and  Portugal."  "The  Ger- 
man Federation,"  "  Literature  in  Germany," 
"  Russia."  "  Poland  and  the  Polish  Revolution," 
"  The  Orleans  Monarchy,"  "  The  Low  Coun- 
tries." "Mehemct  Ali,"  "Great  Britain."  "Cath- 
olic Emancipation,"  "Great  Britainand  Ireland," 
"  Canada."  "  The  Revolution  in  English  Poetry 
and  Fiction,"  "  Economic  Change,"  and  "  The 
British   Economists." 

Dr.  Hubert  H.  S,  Aimes.  in  "  .-\  History  of 
Slavery  in  Cuba "  (Putnamsl,  enters  a  field 
with  which  American  readers  and  even  histori- 
cal students  are  .strangely  unfamiliar.  Few 
writers  in  English  have  attempted  to  treat  of 
Cuban  history  in  a  scicntilic  manner,  and  the 
literature  of  llie  subject  accessible  to  . 
readers  is  truly  meager.  Dr.  .Aimes  gh 
ful  bibliography  of  the  subjccl  and  pr 


later  work  dealing  with  the  domestic  slave  re- 
gime on  the  island.  The  present  work,  which  is 
an  exposition  of  Ihe  Spanish  policy  governing 
the  slave  trade  in  Cuba,  throws  much  light  on 
the  historical  relations  between  Spain  and  her 
Antillean  dependency. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  graduates  and  former 
students  of  Oberlin  College  is  the  life  of  James 
Harris  Fairchild,  by  Prof.  Albert  T.  Swing 
(Revell).  From  the  year  1834,  when  he  joined 
the  first  freshman  class  formed  at  the  college, 
until  his  death  in  [902  Dr.  Fairchild's  association 
with  Oberlin.  as  student,  teacher,  president,  and 
professor  emeritus,  was  unbroken. — a  continuous 
period  of  sixty-eight  years.  Virtually  the  whole 
history  of  the  institution  was  embraced  in  the 
record  of  this  one  life,  *hose  simple  dignity  and 
true  nobility  were  inwrought  in  the  very  charac- 
ter of  the  school  and  impressed  upon  the  plastic 
minds  of  generations  of  students.  It  was  the 
tine  flower  of  New  England  Puritanism  trans- 
planted to  the   Middle  West, 

The  initial  volume  of  a  biographical  series  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  is  devoted  to 
"  Leading  American  Soldiers."  The  author. 
Prof.  R.  M.  Johnston,  of  Harvard  University, 
does  not  wish  his  readers  to  understand  that  the 
thirteen  biographical  sketches  Included  in  this 
volume  represent  the  thirteen  leading  American 
soldiers  in  a  final  and  exclusive  sense.  For  the 
Revolutionary  period  he  has  chosen  Washington 
and  Greene;  for  the  period  extending  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  Civil  War,  Andrew  Jackson. 
Zachary  Taylor,  and  Winiield  Scott ;  and  for 
the  Civil  War  itself.  Grant,  Sherman.  Sheridan, 
-McClellan,  Meade.  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Joseph  E. 
Johnston.  The  careers  of  these  famous  generals 
are  tersely  summarized  and  their  claims  to  mili- 
tary distinction  fairly  presented.  For  the  reader 
who  is  puzzled  to  know  how  to  choose  between 
the  numerous  and  voluminous  biographies  of  the 
great  captains  of  our  Civil-War  period  this  com- 
pact volume  performs  a  real  service  in  preserv- 
ing the  essentials. 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  year 
is  "  The  Romance  of  Steel :  The  Story  of  a 
Thousand  Millionaires."  by  Herbert  N.  Casson 
(New  York;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co,),  Although 
this  work  is  described  in  its  preface  as  "  the  first 
popular  history  of  our  greatest  American  indus- 
try," the  description  is  not  a  strictly  accurate 
one.  It  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  the  steel 
industry  itself  as  of  the  successive  efforts  to 
capitalize  that  industry  and  of  the  personal  ca- 
reers of  the  men  whose  fortunes  have  been  made 
in  steel -making,  although  they  themselves  were 
in  most  instances  as  ignorant  of  the  industrial 
processes  by  which  their  wealth  was  gained  as 
the  average  man  In  the  street.  The  Pittsburg 
millionaire  as  portrayed  in  the  dail^  press  is  by 
no  means  an  attractive  figure,  and  it  Is  a  relief 
to  learn  from  Mr,  Casson's  pages  that  In  a 
lat^e  group  of  men  who  have  become  million- 
aires almost  in  a  day  as  a  result  of  the  wonder- 
ful industrial  transformation  of  the  last  thij-ty 
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years  there  are  many  whose  claims  to  supremacy 
rest   upon   solid   and   wholly  creditable   founda- 

DIBCU3SION9  OP  MODERN  DBUOCRACV. 

University  lectures  on  polities  and  civic  duly 
are  less  academic  than  formeriy.  Possibly  they 
are  written  and  delivered  with  more  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  actual  conditions  that  confront  the 
college  graduate  as  he  (roes  out  into  the  world 
with  the  intention  of  (akingsomepart  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  town  or  ward  or  Stale.  In  four 
volumes  of  this  character  that   have  gone  into 

Erint  within  the  past  three  or  four  mouths  we 
ave  not  encountered  a  single  one  of  the  fa- 
itiiliar  platitudes  of  the  old  type.  Bald  denun- 
ciation of  the  spoils  system  and  its  creatures  has 
given  place  In  calm,  matter-of-fact  analysis  of 
the  forces  that  work  together  for  the  upbuilding 
and  entrenchment  of  the  modern  party  boss,  and 
to  sane,  well-reasoned  discussion  of  the  means  to 
be  employed  to  bring  about  his  overthrow.  The 
distinction  between  leadership  and  bossism  is 
emphasized  and  the  value  of  the  party  system  in 
our  politics  is  not  only  admitted,  but  repeatedly 
illustrated  and  enforced. 

In  his  Yale  lectures  on  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  now  published  under  the  title.  "  The 
Citizen's  Part  in  Government "  (Scribners). 
Secretary  Root  considers  (i)  the  task  inherited 
or  assumed  by  members  of  the  f[overning  body 
in  a  democracy;  (2)  the  function  of  political 
parties  as  accncies  of  the  governing  body;  (3) 
the  duties  nf  the  citizen  as  a  member  of  a  politi- 
cal party:  and  (4)  the  grounds  for  encourage- 
ment. Sir.  Root's  sensible  and  well-proportioned 
treatment  of  these  topics  is  precisely  what  is 
needed  by  the  young  American  who  aspires  to 
have  a  real  part  in  making  the  political  condi- 
tions around  him  better. 
The  viewpoint  of  the  trained  administrator,  so 


well  exemplified  in  Secretary  Root's  addresses,  is 
shared  by  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of 

Columbia,  and  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of 
Yale,  in  the  volumes  of  lectures  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmiilan  Company  under  the 
titles  "  True  and  False  Democracy  "  and  "  Stand- 
ards of  Public  Morality."  Each  of  these  uni- 
versity leaders  finds  himself  on  common  ground 
with  our  able  and  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  when  the  standards  of  civic  conduct  are 
under  discussion.  Both  President  Butler  and 
President  Hadley  have  something  to  say  about 
the  formation  and  education  of  public  opinion. 
Speaking  of  the  individual  citizen's  responsibil- 
ity, Dr..  Butler  asks:  "Are  you  politically  alert? 
Are  you  politically  honest?  If  not,  you  are  a 
bad  citizen  and  a  corrupter,  however  innocent, 
of  public  opinion."  Says  President  Hadley: 
"  Democracy  is  right  when  used  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  Government  in  touch  with  public 
opinion ;  it  is  wrong  when  it  encourages  a  tem- 
porary majority  to  say  that  their  vote,  based  on 
insufficient  information  of  animated  by  selfish 
motives,  can  l>e  identified  with  public  opinion 
concerning  what  is  best  for  society  as  a  whole."' 
The  opening  course  of  lectures  upon  the  Blum- 
enthal  Foundation  at  Columbia  University  was 
delivered  last  winter  by  Albert  Shaw,  the  editor 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  nine  lectures 
composing  the  course  have  been  published  by  the 
Coluitibia  University  Press  in  a  volume  of  250 
pages  ("Political  Problems  of  American  De- 
velopment"). The  last  word  of  the  title  is  the 
key-word  of  the  entire  series  of  lectures.  Each 
one  of  the  chief  problems  of  a  political  nature 
that  have  presented  themselves  for  solution  dur- 
ing our  national  existence  is  considered  in  its 
bearing  on  the  genera!  course  of  our  national 
evolution.  In  a  word,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a 
study  of  national  development,  dealing  not 
with  the  questions  of  constitutional  law  that 
vexed  the  minds  of  the  fathers,  but  with  the 
practical  difficulties  that  democracy  has  con- 
tinuously encountered  in  its  attempt  to  realize 
the  national  ideals  in  the  American  environment. 
Immigration  and  race  questions,  problems  relat- 
ing to  our  public  lands,  party  machinery,  the 
repulalion  of  the  railroads  and  the  great  indu.i- 
trial  trusts,  the  tariff,  the  currency,  foreign 
policy,  and  territorial  expansion  are  all  discussed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  journalist  and  man 
of  affairs. 

-  HISTORICAL  AND  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Any  reader  who  is  deterred  by  the  learned 
title  and  bulky  form  of  the  new  ethnological 
work  entitled  Race  Life  of  the  Aryan  Peoples" 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls)  from  reading  Dr,  Joseph  P. 
Widney's  volumes  will  miss  not  only  the  latest 
results  of  scholarship  in  ethnology,  but  an  un- 
usually absorbing  narrative.  What  Dr.  Widney 
has  done  cannot  better  be  set  forth  than  by  a 
brief  quotation  from  his  own  preface :  "  Every 
masterful  race  of  the  world's  history  has  its  epic. 
It  is  the  tale  of  the  fathers  told  to  the  sons. 
But  side  by  side  with  the  spoken  epic  is  another, 
unspoken,  yet  truer  and  deeper.  It  is  the  tale  of 
the  race  life,  not  told  in  words  but  lived  in 
deeds  alone.  ...  In  the  perspective  of  time 
men  become  less,  man  grows  greater.  Race  life 
is  broader,  deeper,  richer,  than  the  life  of  any 
man  or  of  any  men.    .    ,    .    The  Greek  colo- 
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nics.  not  Ilium  and  Atreides  Agamemnon,  are 
the  true  epics  of  Hellas,  vastly  more  marvellous. 
So  of  the  Aryan  folk ;  not  the  Vedas,  not  the 
Avestas.  not  the  Iliad  or  the  Nibclungen  or 
Beowulf,  but  the  marvelous  tale  of  what  the 
Aryan  man  has  lived, — how  he  has  subdued  the 
wild  and  waste  lands, — how  he  has  made  the 
desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose, — how  he  has  built 
up  empire  with  axe  and  plough  and  has 
sailed  the  unknown  paths  of  the  seas, — these  are 
his  true  race  epic.  .  ,  .  This  book  is  an  at- 
tempt to  unfold  somewhat  of  the  race  epic  which 
the  Aryan  people  have  lived." 

The  writer  of  "A  Day-Dreamer's  Harvest" 
(Morgan  Shepard  Company,  New  York)  is  evi- 
dently a  thoughtful  man  who  has  declined  to  be 
"  hustled  "  by  the  strenuousness  of  modern  hfe. 
Mr.  Henry  Byron  has  made  a  eoileclion  of 
thought-provoking  "  meditations "  which  show 
the  man  of  mature  mind  whose  maturity  does 
not  partake  of  hothouse  growth.  There  is  a 
sweetness  and  uplift  about  them  which  is  real 


Dr.  Paul  Carus,  editor  of  the  O/icit  Court. 
whose  scholarly  contributions  to  philosophy  and 
ethnology  have  more  than  once  been  referred  to 
in  this  Rf.view.  has  brought  out  four  iiew_  scien- 
tific studies,  which  have  been  issued  by  his  own 
publishing  companj-.  They  are:  "The  Rise  of 
^^a^,"  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
illustrated  with  some  remarkably  suggestive  pho- 
ic^raphs :  ■'  The  Story  of  Samson  Lnd  Us  Pl.ice 
in  the  Religious  Development  of  Mankind,"  also 
illustrated :  and  two  Chinese  studies  entitled 
"  Chinese  Life  and  Customs."  with  illustrations 
by  Chinese  artists,  and  "  Chinese  Thought,"  an 
exposition  of  the  main  characteristic  features  of 
the  Chinese  world  conception. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  "  apology  for  my 
faith"  is  entitled  "The  Creed  of  a  Layman'' 


(Macmillan).  It  is  really  a  calm,  gentle  exposi- 
tion of  the  faith  of  the  Positivist.  After  tracing 
the  main  points  in  his  philosophical  development, 
tins  English  leader  of  thought  presents  a  number 
of  chapters  on  the  different  points  of  the  Posi- 
tivist's  belief,  including  suggested  sacramental 
forms.  Under  the  general  head  of  "  Valedic- 
tory "  he  gives  his  experiences  of  twenty-one 
years'  lecturing  at  Newton  Hall,  London. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  latest  contribu- 
tion to  the  printed  record  of  his  particular  kind 
of  philosophy  is  "  John  Bull's  Other  Island  and 
Major  Barbara''  (Brentanos).  In  addition  to 
the  two  plays  which  give  the  title  to  the  volume 
tliere  is  also  included  another. — "  How  He  Lied 
to  Her  Husband."  "  John  Bull's  Other  Island  "* 
is  really  a  stinging  review  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  on  the  question  of 
Home  Rule,  with  some  keen,  drastic  contrasts 
.  between  the  temperaments  of  the  two  peoples. 
In  "Major  Barbara,"  which  is  a  slory  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  main  theme  is  the  power  of 
money.    The  three  plays  sliow  Mr.  Shaw's  char- 

LITBRATURE  AND  ART. 

Two  useful  recent  volumes  on  what  might  be 
called  the  mechanism  and  structure  of  English 
literature  are  Prof.  William  H.  Crawshaw's 
"Making  of  English  Literature"  (Heath)  and 
Miss  Evelyn  May  Albright's  study,  "  The  Short 
Story,  Its  Principles  and  Structure"  (Macmil- 
lan). Dr.  Crawshaw's  interpretation  of  English 
literature  is  sympathetic  and  scholarly.  Miss 
Albright  attempts,  not  to  trace  the  origin  or  de- 
velopment of  the  short  stop',  but  to  set  forth 
some  standards  of  appreciation  of  what  is  really 
good  in  short-story  writing. 

Among  the  useful,  su^estive  studies  of  art. 
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of  Prof.   S.   Reinach's   "Apollo;   An   lUustraled  I 

Manual  of  tlie   History  of  Art  Throughout  the 

Ages"   (Scrilmers);   ■■Studies   in   Pictures."  by 

John  C.  Van  Dyke  (Scribners);  and  "'Art  and 

Citizenship,"   by   Kate   Upson   Clarke   (Eaton  & 

Main)..     Dr.     Rcinacl.'s    excellent    manual,    the 

first  edition  of  which  was  noticed  some  months 

ago  in  these  pages,  has  l>ceii  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm in  Europe,  and  translated  into  almost 

every  civilized  lonRUC.     The  present  edition  has 

been  entirely  reset  and  the  illustrations  are  very 

helpful  in  ekici<laung  the  text.     !lr.  yan  Dyke's 

study  of  the  masterpieces  of  paintinR  is  the  com- 
plete   succcssfid     accomplishment   of    what_  has 

lieen  attempted   many  times   before,— that   is   to 

say,  it  is  a  simply  put  imerpretalinn  of  the  rea- 
sons for  (he  greatness   of  the  painlings   by   llie 

masters    of    this    and    former    centuries.     Mrs. 

Clarke  attempts  to  note  in  her  little  volume  the 

reciprocal    iiiliuence    of    art    on    character,    and 

character  on  art.     The  contents  of  the  book  was 

originally  an  address  delivered  before  a  woman^s 

press  cinb  in  Ohio. 

The  latest  issue  of  ''  The  ^^Ilsician's  Library  " 
bcintt  brought  out  by  Oliver  Dllson  Company  i* 
the  two-volume  "'  .\nthology  of  French  I'i.iuo 
Music,"  edited  by  Isidor  Philipp.  The  first  vol- 
ume treats  the  early  composers,  an<l  the  sec- 
ond the  iniKlern  composers.  To  the  first  there  im,  h.M(ikv  w,  wri.F.^-. 
is  a   frontispiece,   consisting  of  three   portraits: 

Jean-Pliilippe   Rameau,   I-'rancois   Coiiperiu.  and    scientilic   authority   in   ■ipjiosilion   to   these  con- 
Jean-Baplists    l)e    Lully.     The    second    volume    tenlions.  but  that  'l*  "  another  story." 
shows  portraits  of  I'ranck,  DuIkiis,   Saml-Saens, 

Fanre.  D'Indy.  Debussy.  Massenet,  Philipp,  and  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Widor.  ■■  The    Statesman's    Yearbook."— that    unique 

,W0  .C,.N„„C  TR..T,„S  0»    ...COHOL.  .?:^tT"a£,,'S!rS7''"C'B"j,J'S^; 

Messrs.   Munn  &  Company,  the  publishers  of  f.mfti,   annual   publication.     The   main   features 

the    Scif>iliA>-    Amcrknn     (New    York),    have  ^f   this   work   have   been   so   manj;   times   com- 

brought  out  an  important  and  timely  work  en-  rented  upon  in  these  pages  that  it  is  unneces- 

titled    ■"  Industrial    Alcohol:      Its    Manufacture  ^ary  t^,  repeat  here  further  than  to  say  that  the 

and  ITses."  a  treatise  based  on  Dr.  Max  Maerck-  ^-vision  and  editing  have  been  done  according  to 

cr's   •■Introduction    ti>   Distillation"   as   revised  the    most    exacting    standards.     In    most    ca.ses 

bv  Delbriick  and  Lange.  by  John  K.  Brachvogel.  statistics    for    the    complete   calendar    igo6   are 

with    special   chapters   by   Charles   J.   Thatcher,  gjvci.  and  in  some  cases  the  information  comes 

In  view  of  ihe  denalHred-alcohol  law  which  lie-  |,p    m    within    a     few    weeks    of    publication. 

came  effective  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1907.  Amonjr  the  important  new  features  are  section^ 

this  volume  will  have  an  immediate  value.  1ioth  relating  to  the  armies  of  the   different   nations 

for  educational  iiurposcs  and  for  use  in  practice  of  the  world  and  diagrams  and  tables  showing 

by  the  distiller  and  consumer.     As  far  as  possi-  the  comparative  gr()wth   of   the  leading  navies. 

ble  the  hook   was  written   In  non-technical  Ian-  "Tlie  Statesman's  Yearl>ook."  it  will  he  remem- 

guage.      There   are   chapters   on    the   industrial  l,ered.  is  published  by  the  Macmilliins  under  the 

value   of   tax-free   alcohol,   and    excellent    sum-  editorship   of   Dr.  J,   Scott   Keltie,   secretary  of 

maries   of    the    various    processes   employed    in  the  Roval  Geographical  Socictv.  assisted  by  Mr. 

'lelure.      Of   great   practical   value,  1.  p.  a'.  Reuwick,  I.L.ll. 

■■'    ■' -  ■         '  volume  by  Dr. 

led   States  Depar.    . 

'■  Fofjds     and     Their     Adulteration" 

.    and    alcohol    In     Ihe    production    of  (Philadelphia;   P.   lilakiston's   Son  &  Co.).   in- 

jMiwer.  eludes  much  information  regarding  methods  of 

Tlie  scieiuifie  argiuut-nl   for  the  moderate  use  preparation  and   manufacture  of  food  products, 

of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  Is  ^ct  forth  in  a  volume  ihe  standards  of  purity,  regulations   for  inspec- 

entitled  ■■Alcohol:   The  Sanction   for  I1-,   U^e."  lion.  .simple  tests   for  adulterations,   the  elfects 

translated  from  the  German  by  J.  Starke   ( Put-  of  storage,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 

nams).      This    writer   maintains    that    not   only  subject.     The  work  is  of  popular  interest,  and, 

has  the  moderate  use  of  .ilcohol  nothing  to  do  whde   it   contributes   to   tiie   knowledge   of   the 

with   drunkenness   or  with    the   development   of  physician  and  nanitarian.  it  is  chiefly  addressed 

any  disease  whatever,  hut  that  it  is  for  many  to  the  consumer,  who  may  gain  from  it  a  fund 

men  an  important  hygienic  measure;  that  alco-  of     information     concernmg     subjects     usually 

hoi  is  normally  formed  In  the  living  1>eing.  that  treated  only  in  technical   publications.     A  book 

it  nourishes,  and  that  in  no  sense  does  it  belong  entitled   "Beverages   and   Their   Adulteration," 

to  the   "  poisons."    There   is,   of  course,   high  by  the  same  author,  is  now  in  preparation. 


First  Principles  of  Cooking 


Br  MARY  JANB  McCLURE 


*  LcTa  and  lndl[«mtlDn  tiMrm  no 
iHlnlly  ons  (or  uioltiar.  On  tha 
oihsr  huid.  cariliul)'  Hlactad. 
tinprop«l|r  cookad  food  tnd  In- 
»h.'^iz.»tUi.iiin«il.ll(e~li  dl»Milon  us  twin  (tuU.    Tha 

not  Dns  grand,  iwael  tympbony  monl  It  TiTld.    H  la**  U  to  b* 

of  toy.     Th«e  li  noihine  vary  '       kapl  u  ■  pamiwiant  dvallai  In 

ro»e»t80rcioeiual«houl"biiich-  ,ha  hofna  iha  door  mnit  ba 


THE  science  of  cookery  Eoes  deeper  Ihan  the  mere  combination  of  malerlala — that  may  be  aald 
to  be  the  chemistry  ol  cooking,  lis  very  foundation  princlpio  lies  in  their  selccUon.  For  in- 
stance, a  housewife  of  experience  knows  that  tha  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  really  are  the  most 
nutritious,  but  are  lacking  In  flavor.  She  will  ulllize  these  cheaper  cuts  of  meal  In  the  lorm  of 
atews,  ragouts,  pot  roasts,  etc.,  adding  a  little  of  Armour's  Eilract  of  Beel  to  Impart  the  flavor 
which  they  lack.  She  has  learned  at  least  two  of  the  foundation  principles  of  cooking— ^economy 
and  food  values. 

Another  Important  lesson  iz  that  of  quick-wit tedness  In  combining  food  materials  and  making 
the  best  o(  a  bad  situation.  Until  a  ycung  wife  learns  this  art  she  will  be  likely  to  haw  many 
unhappy  momenls. 

"Lords  and  Masters"  have  a  way  of  telephoning  at  the  la^t  moment  that  Ihey  propose  to  bring 
home  an  old  friend  to  dine.  This  message  usually  partakes  of  the  character  of  a. peremptory  com- 
mand. Frequenlly  it  happens  when  nothing  but  baked  beans  has  been  prepared  for  the  evening 
meal.  A  |ar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  11  make  a  big  difference 
at  such  a  crisis.    The  whole  siluation  will  lose  its  terrors— yi;> id  nothi:!g  but  salisfylng  results. 

A  worr.au  who  has  had  no  practical  experience  with  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  will  bo  surprised 
and  fascinated  to  lenrn  the  many  ways  In  which  *t  can  be  usc.l.  !l  has  become  known  the  world 
over  as  an  especially  appetizing  addition  to  vegetable  dishen.  such  as  ptia:;,  green  or  wax  beans, 
corn  and  other  vegetables.  It  givts  a  distlnctlv;  flavor  which  can  be  secured  b;,-  i;o  other  means. 
It  sdvei  the  gravy  probltrn,  for  It  ncl  only  colors  but  gives  (he  rual  beef  flavor  when  used  for 
this  purpose. 

For  imparling  a  delicious  flavor  to  warmed  over  meals  it  is  invaluable.     The  reason  why  la 
easil/  eiplalned.     Armour':;  Extract  of  Eicf.f  is  exactly  the  r-ame  fhu.g  you  cook  out  of  the  meal  In 
the  first  serving.      By  adding  it  to  left  overs  the  original  zest  will  be   rcslored. 
A  new  cook  book  has 
just  been    issued   by   Ar- 
mour &  Company.     "  My 
^'  F.varn=  Recipe."    I.  ii,-    , 

tended  to  be  a  cook  book 
which  will  endear  itself  to 

across  il.    Besides  contain- 
ing a  number  of  hints  lor  i 
using  Armour's  Extrac 
Beef  and  recipes  for  many 
dishes  in  which  that  prod- 
uct Is  not  used,  there  are  blank  pages  on  which  may  be  written  the  recipes  which  you  priie.    Tha 
miscellaneous  hints  and  tables  of  proportions  In  11  ijone  ought  to  make  U  of  Inestimable  worth  to 
women  who  want  to  to  do  things  the  best  way  possible.    Write  to  Armour  ft  Company,  Chicago,  en- 
closing cap  from  Jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  and  "My  Favorite  Recipes"  will  be  mailed  to  you. 
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CurrrttkL  IfOT,  br  I.   Bcslimbi.  aadiiiiiii. 

PRESIDENT    ARTHUR   T.    HADLEY,    OF    YALE    UNIVERSITY. 

(Dr.  Hadley  has  been  chosen  as  the  second  incumbent  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Professor- 
ship of  American  History  and  Institulions  in  the  University  of  Berhn.  He  follows  Dr.  John 
W.  Burgess,  of  Columbia,  in  this  professorship,  which  was  endowed  in  Columbia  University  by 
Mr.  James  Speyer,  of  New  York.  By  the  terms  of  the  foundation,  nominations  need  not  be 
confined  to  the  officers  of  Columbia  University,  but  the  University  may  name  any  scholar  of 
standing  from  any  other  American  institution  of  learning.  Dr.  Hadley  sails  for  Europe  on  Oc- 
tober s  for  the  purpose  of  this  lectureship,  and  will  give  his  course  in  the  Winter  Semester.  He 
will  no  doubt  lecture  on  some  economic  phases  of  American  life,  which  is  his  special  6e]d.) 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Waterway  ^^^  article  contributed  to  this  opinion.  The  business  of  the  United  States 
/mproue-  number  of  the  Review  by  Mr.  has  far  outgrown  the  railroad  systems. 
'"*"'•  Saunders,  of  St.  Louis,  regard-  Wherever  waterways  can  be  made  to  do  the 
ing  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  work,  they  are  needed  in  crrder  to  relieve  the 
River,  and  the  President's  journey  down  a  railroads  from  a  great  part  of  the  coarser 
long  stretch  of  that  great  waterway,  will  and  heavier  kinds  of  transportation.  The 
be  found  of  timely  interest.  This  country  internal  development  of  the  country  gives 
has  been  settled  and  developed  in  a  pioneer  the  railroads  all  that  they  can  possibly  do  in 
period  that  has  now  reached  its  end.  It  is  the  handling  of  the  more  lucrative  lands  of 
just  a  hundred  years  since  the  work  of  Rob-  traffic  The  State  of  New  York  has  been 
ert  Fulton  and  others  gave  us  steam  naviga-  guilty  of  no  anachronism  or  error  of  judg- 
tion  on  our  rivers,  and  it  is  almost  a  hundred  ment  in  entering  upon  its  present  great  ex- 
years  since  the  steamboats  began  to  ply  on  penditure  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  for 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  Distinguished  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  so  that 
leadership  in  the  State  of  New  York  gave  us  barges  carrying  a  thousand  tons  may  pass 
the  Erie  Canal,  one  result  of  which  was  the  ^^^^  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Hudson  and 
creation  of  the  great  city  of  Buffalo,  while  thus  to  the,  sea.  The  people  of  Chicago,  St. 
another  was  the  rapid  development  of  New  Louis,  and  their  tributary  country  are  in- 
York  City  as  our  principal  port.  River  nav-  tensely  interested  in  the  opening  up  of  a  deep 
igation  created  important  cities  all  the  way  waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Miss- 
from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  St.  »ssippi  by  way  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal 
Paul  to  New  Orleans.  a"^  «ther  existing  natural  water  courses. 


y.^^  After  a  half-century  of  depend- 
Mew  Move-  ence  upon  our  natural  and  arti- 
ficial waterways,  there  came  the 
great  era  of  railroad  building,  and  so  largely 
were  the  waterways  superseded  by  the  newer 
and  swifter  methods  of  transportation,  that 
it  came  to  be  the  general  belief  that  river 
boats  and  canal  barges  were  no  longer  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  country's  traf- 
fic. .It  was  this  conviction  that  long  made 
it  so  difficult  to  secure  adequate  support  for 
the  plan  of  a  trans-Isthmian  canal.  It  was 
quite  generally  believed  that  our  transcon- 
tinental railroads  were  sufficient  for  all 
possible  traffic  purposes,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  sheer  waste  of  capital  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  by  a  ship  canal, 
whether  across  Nicaragua  or  Panama.  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  years,  however, 
has  wholly  changed  the  drift  of  influential 


Some       It  is  a  fair  question  whether  such 

QuePtilns     ^  ^^"^  °"^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  developed 
by  local  expenditure  rather  than 

by  the  general  Government.  The  Erie 
Canal,  as  enlarged,  will  benefit  the  farmers 
and  producers  of  the  West  far  more  than  it 
will  help  the  people  of  New  York,  who  are 
paying  the  entire  bill.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  deep  waterway  from  Chicago  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  be  of  no  direct  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and 
it  would  seem  rather  doubtful  whether  or 
not  the  federal  Treasury  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  that  part  of  the  waterway 
within  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  River  itself,  however, 
is  a  different  matter.  The  amount  of  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  make  it  a  great  high- 
way of  modern  traffic  might  not  be  less  than 
half  a  billion  dollars.    A  great  many  States 
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it  would  have  to  be  as  free  as  the  high  Mas, 
although  the  States  bordering  upon  the  river 

might  be  asked  to  assume  some  share  of  the 
cost  of  improvement.  It  has  long  been  the 
contention  of  this  magazine  that  our  river 
and  harbor  improvements  ought  to  be  made 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  local- 
ities concerned.  If  for  fifty  years  past,  for 
example,  the  federal  Government  had  mere- 
ly duplicated  the  amounts  that  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other 
ports  had  been  willing  to  expend  upon  their 
harbor  improvements,  we  should  have  had 
\astly  better  results.  There  would  have 
been  no  question  about  the  ability  of  great 
new  ships  like  the  Lusilania  to  come  and  go 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  account  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  channels,  Liverpool, 
Hamburg.  Antwerp,  and  other  great  Euro- 
pean seaports  owe  the  vastness  and  the  splen- 
dor (jf  their  recent  harbor  developments  in 
chief  part  to  local  initiative  and  expenditure. 
Our  log-rolling  river  and  harbor  bills  at 
Washingmn  would  have  a  very  different 
character  if  every  locality  asking  for  an  ap- 
propriation were  obliged  to  provide  at  least 


\.irk  S.iU.-.  Hill.  1-  .■i.liir«lri«   il.<'  V.vW  nimil.i 

would  be  benefited,  and  the  ipjcstion  is  one  of 
national  rather  tl-an  of  h.cal  OHicern.     The 

one-half  of  the  amount  expended.      Under 
such  a  plan  the  federal  money  would  go  to 
the  enterprises  that  were  really  worth  devcl- 
iiping.   and    the  waste  of  effort  upon  local 
creeks  and   traffickless  harbors, — so  often  a 

waterways  nnnini^sion.  to  which  Mr.  Saun- 
ders refers  in  Ins  article,  will  undoubtedly  in 
due  time  give  the  country  a  report  of  great 

drain  on  the  national   funds  in  the  past, — 
would  proiuptly  cease.     We  have  too  large  a 
treasury  surplus  for  the  wise  use  of  piiblic 

importance.     'J'he  President's  trip  of  inspec- 
tion   gives    occasion    for    the    assembling  oi 
Governors  and  high  officials  of  many  State-, 
and  watcrwa>-  improvement  is  to  be  pressed 
upon  the  countr)-  in  a  manner  not  to  be  ig- 
nored.    The  nation's  great  irrigation  policy 

money. 

gautoaim      ''"-'  improvement  of  waterways 
^  antf         belongs  to  those  large  undertak- 
ings that  must  be  entered  upon 
with  the  more  intensive  development  of  the 

has  been  worked  out  upon  a  plan  which 
makes  it  ultimately  self-supporting;  that  is  to 
say,  the  irrigated  lands  are  sold  at  a  price 
great  enough  to  repay  cost  of  the  engineering 
works  which  give  the  lands  their  value.  It  is  a 
question  whether  a  great  waterway  improve- 
ment like  that  of  the  Erie  Canal  might  not  be 
paid  for,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  small  toll  upon 
the  tonnage  that  passes  through  it.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  New  York  canals. 

y^^g        A    similar    remark    might    apply 

Poy" '*»      to    a     possible    deep     waterway 

from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi. 

When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  navigation 

of  the  great  river  itself,  it  is  manifest  that 


country,  I'he  Middle  West,  with  its  scien- 
tific agriculture  anil  its  growth  in  varied 
manufacturing,  will  in  the  near  future 
double  its  output  of  primary  and  secondary 
products,  and  transportation  facilities  must 
be  provided  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  failure  of  the 
money  market  is  hampering  the  railroads  in 
their  necessary-  work  of  double-tracking  and  . 
general  reconstruction  at  a  time  when  traf- 
fic demands  arc  so  exigent.  The  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
federal  laws  are  regarded  in  Wall  Street  as 
furnishing  the  reason  for  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions that  affect  the  money  market.  Many 
causes  have  contributed  to  the  financial  re-  . 
action  that  is  now  generp'b'  '"  ">e  observed. 
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s  regards  the  jTreat  corpon 
iins,  tilt  innocent  stockholder 
I  be  considereil   quite  as  mue 


as  the  outside  piddic. 
not  be  too  -rtitefiil  t 
Washinfiton  for  ivhat 
been  doinE  to  enforc 
iicitj-.  We  r 
to  do  business  on  tiie  Inrjje 
scale  under  corporate  forms, 
and  shares  of  stock  in  rail- 
road and  industrial  under- 
takings must  be  standard- 
ized and  made  safe  for  gen- 
eral investment  here  as  in 
European  countries.  Other 
corporations  must  be  made 
to  follow  the  example  of 
the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  for  example, 
in  permitting  the  investing 
public  to  understand  what 
is  Koing  on.  The  present 
action  to  dissolve  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  will  in 
the  long  run  have  been  val- 
uable, principally  In  the 
publicity  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jecting tbe  affairs  of  that 
gigantic  enterprise.    It  may 


be  predicted  with  some  safety  that  this 
prosecution  with  its  disclosures  marks  the 
end  of  the  old  period  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  regime  of  mystery  and 
secrecy.  From  many  standpoints  its  man- 
agement has  been  superb.  But  it  ought  to 
recognize- the  new  order  of  things  and  step 
out  boldly  into  the  white  light  of  the  full- 
est publicity.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  prove  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  is  a  great  holding 
corporation  of  corporations,  which  absolute- 
ly dominates  the  petroleum  business  and 
allied  industries  in  this  country,  and  which 
ought  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  to 
be  compelled  to  divest  itself  of  its  monopo- 
listic attributes.  But  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  is  a  very  imperfect  piece  of  legislation, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  practical  and 
stable  solution  is  to  be  secured  through  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  existing  statute. 

j^^  A  business  enterprise  is  not  to  be 

^'"'t  rejiarded  as  an  outlaw  merely 
""  *'■'■""■  because  it  is  of  great  extent. 
Clearly,  we  have  not  found  any  true  solution 
as  yet  of  the  so-called  trust  problem.  We 
are  still  enjiaj^ed  in  getting  at  the  facts.  On 
the  aad  of  the  present  month  a  great  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Chicago  to  discuss  the 
various  phases  of  the  question  how  the  nation 
;mi!  the  States  ought  henceforth  to  deal  with 
transportation    and    industrial    corporations. 
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The  conference  ii  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  part  of  practical  men,  who  have  no  po- 
National  Civic  Federation.  The  governors  litical  objects  to  gain,  and  who  desire  the 
of  nearly  ev-er\-  State  in  the  Union  have  ap-  business  welfare  of  the  country  in  the  truest 
pointed  delegates  of  marked  ability,  and  the  sense.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  rhat  this 
leading  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  conference  may  agree  upon  some  important 
commerce,  as  well  as  the  organized  agricul-  steps  which  might  be  recommended  to  Cnn- 
tural,  labor,  and  other  definite  interests,  will  gress  on  the  one  hand  and  to  State  legisla- 
be  represented  by  their  best  men.  Such  a  tures  on  the  other.  Problems  affecting  the 
conference  was  held  in  1899,  in  the  same  control  of  railroads  and  trusts  are  quite  cer- 
city,  and  under  the  same  auspices,  and  it  was  tain  to  play  a  part  in  next  year's  Presidential 
useful  in  its  way,  because  it  brought  together  campaign,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  atmos- 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  resulted  in  phere  may  be  sufHciently  cleared  to  give  us 
much  frank  and  able  discussion.  But  we  some  definite  and  understandable  issues.  Merc 
have  made  a  tremendous  amount  of  economic  theories  and  har.ih  diatribes  will  not  be  en- 
history  in  the  last  eight  years,  and  the  present  couraged  in  the  Chicago  conference.  The  time 
conference  will  have  more  facts  at  hand  is  ripe  for  concrete  proposals,  and  useful  poH- 
than  that  of  T8f)9.     It  will  be  made  up  in  cies  that  will  promote  the  nation's  prosperity. 
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for  o^iper  to  iaW  from  about  25  cents  a  j(^  The  policy  of  the  leading  com- 
pound to  a  level  last  month  not  far  above  15  "■ '  pany  that  manufactures  steel  has 
cents.  The  more  profitable  copper  mines  *  been  a  very  different  one.  We 
could,  of  course,  do  business  at  the  reduced  shall  unquestionably  be  informed  in  the  near 
price, — but  many  mining  enterprises  which  future  of  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  orders 
had  been  paying  dividends  or  were  in  process  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
of  development  were  reduced  to  a  condition  its  smaller  rivals.  But  this  great  company 
of  practical  collapse.  Meanwhile  it  seems  was  wise  enough  in  the  recent  period  of  keen 
probable  that  the  market  had  been  held  at  demand  to  hold  the  prices  down  to  a  mod- 
an  inflated  price  for  some  time,  while  those  erate  level  in  order  to  avoid  the  bringing 
who  understood  the  game  were  unloading  about  of  inevitable  reaction.  It  is  fair  to 
their  shares  in  mining  enterprises  upon  the  believe  that  the  steel  companies  can  weather 
long-suffering  public.  If  there  could  have  a  brief  period  of  curtailed  business  and  tariff 
been  absolute  publicity  in  the  affairs  of  the  discussion  without  serious  disaster  to  their 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  and  its  re-  shareholders.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen. 
lated   corporations,   it  is  not  likely  that  so 

great  a  misfortune  could  have  overtaken  ^^  naiiroant  Meanwhile  the  railroads  of  the 
thousands  of  innocent  investors.  While  it  J'"'",  country  continue  to  do  a  large 
is  a  more  or  less  mooted  point,  it  is  probably  """  and  flourishing  business,  although 
true  that^  a  normal  and  reasonable  price  for  their  net  profits  are  diminished  by  reason  of 
copper  is  about  15  cents  a  pound,  and  that  a  the  growth  of  their  fixed  charges  in  all  di- 
fair  and  proper  administration  of  great  busi-  rections.  Railroads  when  fairly  run  for  the 
ness  interests  would  have  kept  the  price  there  public  and  for  their  stockholders  ought  to 
and  given  us  normal  conditions  of  mining  make  money,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
and  of  investment.  Vast  enterprises  in  the  state  of  high  efficiency.  Whether  or  not  the 
nature  of  electrical  equipment  companies  2-cent  passenger  rate  that  so  many  States 
were  improperly  affected  by  an  unreasonable  have  adopted  is  really  reasonable  or  not,  it 
price  for  the  copper  which  they,  more  than  was  in  our  opinion  very  unstatesmanlike  to 
all  other  consumers,  have  to  buy.  The  Mon-  force  that  issue  during  this  past  year.  It  was 
tana  mines  were  last  month  shut  down  to  a  right  to  drive  the  railroads  out  of  their  old- 
fraction  of  their  normal  output.  time  control  of  State  poh'tics. .  It  was  also 
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right  tu  oblige  them  to  discontinue  the  im-  seized  with  the  modem  spirit  of  unrest  and 
proper  distribution  of  free  passes.  Again,  it  adventure.  Once  trained  in  the  use  of  mod- 
was  right  to  use  every  means,  however  dras-  em  weapons,  it  was  prophesied  that  they 
tic,  to  compel  them  to  abandon  the  old  sjs-  might  attempt  a  reconquest  of  much  terri- 
teni  of  rehates  and  discriminations.  It  was  tory  now  Russian,  that  was  in  earlier 
right  to  compel  them  to  use  safety  appliances  periods  Mongolian,  and  that  thus  in  time 
and  thus  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  their  and  by  degrees  they  might  through  sheer 
own  employees  and  the  wrecking  of  passen-  force  of  numbers  endanger  the  Christian  na- 
ger  trains.  It  was  right  to  enforce  better  tions  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  some- 
systems  of  railroad  accounting,  and  more  what  as  Turks  and  Saracens  were  crowding 
thoroufih  publicity  in  respect  to  all  branches  westward  and  northward  a  few  centuries 
■of  railroad  financiering  and  operation.  It  ago.  This  particular  agitation  against  the 
was  right  to  improve  tax  laws  am!  strengthen  yellow  peril  became  discredited  after  the  na- 
comniissions.  Hut  these  things  constituted  tions  had  put  down  the  Boxer  uprising,  and 
a  sufficient  proi^ram  for  the  present:  and  had  subjected  China  to  the  payment  of  enor- 
it  «as  not  at  all  advisable  to  adopt  arbitrary  mous  pecuniary  indemnities.  But  now  the 
legislation  that  could  be  construed  as  an  at-  world  of  white  men  begins  to  show  a  good 
tempt  to  prevent  the  railroads  from  making  deal  of  fresh  uneasiness  as  it  faces  the  ques- 
money.  So  far  as  most  States  are  concerned,  tion  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Asiatic 
the  2-cent  fare  laws  will  probably  so  in-  races,  and  the  further  question  how  the  ter- 
crease  local  passenger  trafific  as  not  tn  curtail  ritory  of  the  world  is  going  to  be  allotted  to 
appreciably  the  earnings  of  the  roads.  But  rival  claimants, 
the  subject  is  nne  rhat  could  have  been  fairly 

postponed;  and  in  our  jiidptient  the  2-cent  who  is  to  ^^'■'  ^^^^  ^  tendency  to  fall  into 
laws  will  have  proved  themselves  premature  iJ''''f'iii, ■<  '''^  mistaken  notion  that  history 
and  therefore  more  harmful   than  beneficial.  "  is  already  made,  and  that  things 

are  tolerably  well  established   upon  perma- 
The  New      ^    ^'■'"     V™"    '""ti"    Christendom    nent   lines.      We   forget   that  the   future    is 
luce        was      considerably      stirred      bv    likely  to  be  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
warnings    against    the    so-called    recorded    past,   and   that  changes  are   more 
"yelloiv  peril,"    ilic    Kmperor    William    <if    rapid  by  reason  of  the  diffusion  of  ideas  and 
(jcrtr.riny   ieniiinir  \n  the  agitation.      It  was    the  increased   freedom  of  movement  due  to 
ar^'ued    that   the   long-iiiiie<i-ent   millions   of    new  facilities.     Thus  the  European  nations 
China  woulil  gradually  awaken  and  become    have  carved  out  their  own   possessions  and 
spheres    of    influence    in    Africa,    and    have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  they  can  settle  and 
populate  that  continent  as  they  please,  and 
absolutely  control  its  destinies.     In  like  man- 
ner the  English  have  taken  possession  of  the 
island  continent  of  Australia;  they  hold  the 
northern  half  of  North  America,  and  they 
assume  to  exercise  authority  over  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Asiatics  in  Asia  itself.     South 
America  has  come  under  the  control  of  the 
descendants    of    Spaniards    and    Portuguese, 
blended   in  various  degrees  with  the  native 
Indian  stock.     But  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica are  comparatively   unsettled    and    unde- 
veloped continents.    The  new  forces  in  the 
world  are  economic  rather  than  military  or 
political.     Capital  is  engaged  in  developing 
resources;  capital   demands  effective   labor; 
labor   seeks    remunerative   fields,    and    labor 
eventually  absorbs  capital.     Thus  the  sugar 
planters  of   Hawaii   needed    labor   and    im- 
ported Japanese  and  Chinese  coolies  as  the 
'■A  TAF.R  ..(•  rwo  ciTiEa."  bcst  and  most  available.     With  their  thrift 

rium  ihc  juurn.li  (Detroit).  and  industiy,  tbc  Asiatics  will  in  due  time 
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cblldirn  Into  accouDL 


control  both  labor  ami  capital  in  those  point  of  the  world's  larger  histoiy-making 
islands.  A  great  and  critical  contest  has  movement,  the  most  important  events  of  last 
been  going  on  regarding  the  presence  of  month  were  centered  in  the  struggle  at  Van- 
Asiatics  in  South  Africa  and  more  particu-  couver  to  resist_the  incoming  of  many  hun- 
larly  in  the  Transvaal.  Not  only  the  mil-  dreds  of  Japanese  and  Hindu  laborers  into 
lions  of  China  and  Japan,  but  also  the  dark-  Canada.  As  in  the  United  States,  so  now 
skinned  Hindus  are  in  the  labor  market,  in  Canada,  the  trades  unions  have  made  up 
and  capital  demands  them  for  work  in  the  their  minds  that  the  question  has  to  be  set- 
mines  and  in  the  fields  of  South  Africa,  tied  once  for  all  whether  or  not  a  homogen- 
wherc  negro  labor  is  not  efficient  and  where  cous  white  man's  civilization  is  to  prevail, 
white  labor  practically  does  not  exist.  But  The  British  Government  is  in  a  mucji  more 
if  the  Asiatics  are  admitted  to  British  South  difficult  position  than  our  own.  Many 
Africa  with  any  considerable  freedom,  they  Americans,  discussing  the  question  of  the 
will  some  day  possess  the  land.  Japanese  in  California,  are  evidently  not 
aware  that  in  our  treaty  with  Japan  we  have 
TinStniQQir  ^"  Australia,  the  white  trades  expressly  reserved  the  right  to  exclude 
/o  Brithh  unions  stand  like  a  rock  against  Japanese  laborers.  The  British,  on  the  other 
""*■  Asiatic  labor,  and  the  politicians  hand,  in  their  treaty  with  Japan,  have  ac- 
are  with  the  unions.  For  it  is  by  no  means  corded  the  fullest  freedom  to  Japanese  im- 
certain  as  yet  that  Australia  is  to  remain  migrants,  The  Hindus,  of  course,  are  Brit- 
permanently  a  country  of  progressive  white  ish  subjects,  and  the  Hindu  question  is  one 
men,  with  the  English  language  and  ad-  that  does  not  involve  international  compli- 
vanced  English  institutions.  From  the  stand-  cations.     Canadian    trades   unions   are   de- 
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manding  that  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  be 
at  once  revised.  The  Japanese  statesmen  are 
probably  not  sensitive  on  this  point,  but  the 
Japanese  people  themselves,  as  influenced  by 
a  sensational  press,  would  undoubtedly  ob- 
ject very  strongly  to  what  would  seem  a  ra- 
cial slight. 

OurOim  Fortunately  there  is  no  doubt  or 
nxed  ambijiLiitv  about  the  position  of 
'^"^-  the  United  States.  A  few  Asiatic 
laborers  will  undoubtedly  come  in  surrepti- 
tiously by  way  of  Canada  or  Mexico,  but 
no  direct  importation  will  be  allowed  in 
volume  sufficient  to  alter  existing  labor  con- 
ditions on  our  Pacific  slope.  The  wretched 
bungling  of  the  Japanese  question  in  San 
Francisco  created  needless  trouble,  and  gave 
wicked  otfense  to  an  admirable  nation  whose 
relations  with  our  Government  and  people 
had  always  been  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 
Nevertheless,  the  underlying  motive  in  San 
Francisco,  which  was  to  maintain  social  and 
economic  life  on  American  standards,  was 
sound  and  right.  The  government  of  San 
Francisco  is  now  in  the  hands  of  men  capable 
of  justice  and  discrimination.  The  relations 
between  the  Japanese  Government  and  our 
own  are  those  of  harmony  and  good  under- 
standing. The  Japanese  authorities  are  so 
fully  bent  upon  controlling  their  own  popu- 
lation conditions  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  for 
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perior  in  many  respects  to  the  millions  of 
humble  Europeans  wHo  are  admitted  with- 
out question  at  our  Eastern  seaports.  But 
it  seems  possible  to  assimilate  these  Euro- 
peans, and  to  bring  them  up  to  our  American 
standards.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  too  distinct  and  too 
separate  in  their  already  higjily  developed 
civilization  to  blend  naturally  into  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  Irfe  of  the  European 
races.  Diffic.ull  as  the  Southern  race  prob- 
lem is  and  for  a  long  time  must  be  the 
negroes  for  the  most  part  are  a  dependent 
and  subordinate  element  in  the  population. 
They  have  no  distinct  or  separate  institu- 
tioas,  But  a  large  Asiatic  immigration 
would  mean  a  totally  distinct  community, 
and  would  produce  a  condition  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  best  development  of  the 
country. 

4  jvcu-  i/ip/or  '*'"'  *""i^  f'™^  ^o  '^ome,  Japanesp 
ineUonne  expansion  will  probably  be  di- 
'""'""■  rccted  toward  Korea  and  Man- 
churia. The  rapid  growth  of  Japanese  in- 
dustries, moreover,  will  afford  employment 
at  home  for  an  increasing  population.  The 
truth  remains,  however,  that  the  compara- 
tively unoccupied  parts  of  the  earth  cannot 
he  regarded  as  securely  in  possession  of  the 
European  nations  which  now  hold  them  as 
colonial  dependencies.  It  is,  moreover,  re- 
ported that  some  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics begin  to  put  a  wholly  novel  reliance 
upon  the  efficacy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
At  one  time  they  were  afraid  of  reconquest 
by  the  Latinic  powers  of  Europe.  At  an- 
other time  they  feared  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  British  lion.  Still  later  they  were  much 
warned  against  the  designs  of  the  ambitious 
new  German  Empire.  But  now,  it  is  said, 
they  are  looking  forward  to  a  time  when,  in 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  Pacific 
(Vean,  they  might  he  made  the  victims  of 
Asiatic  designs.  All  of  this  for  the  immediate 
present  seems  quite  fanciful.  But  when  one 
studies  the  history  of  human  migration  and 
then  brings  to  mind  the  new  facilities  that 
give  mobility  to  labor  as  well  as  to  armies 
and  navies,  it  becomes  evident  enough  that 
the  seemingly  impossible  Is  just  what  may 
have  happened  within  another  hundred  years. 

Toft        Secretary  Taft,  having  delivered 

""  t*t      himself  of  a  series  of  broad  and 

'""''   statesmanlike  speeches  upon  our 

public  policies  in  general,  has  gone  to  visit 

the  Philippines.    He  will  make  a  brief  visit 
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in  Japan,  also,  and  his  presence  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  productive  of  benefit  to  both  coun- 
tries. In  the  Philippines  he  will  witness  the 
opening  of  the  first  elected  legislature.  How- 
ever the  Filipinos  may  feel  toward  this  coun- 
try, and  whatever  may  be  their  ambitions 
for  the  future,  thej'  are  practicaJly  unani- 
mous in  their  regard  for  the  great-hearted 
and  sagacious  man  who  went  to  them  as  the 
(irst  American  governor.  Mr.  Taft  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  we  had  no  right  to  be 
dominant  in  those  islands  unless  working 
sincerely  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  saw  clearly  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  Filipino  nation  with  corporate  and  po- 
litical entity  and  a  sense  of  its  own  destiny. 
Those  who  talk  so  glibly  about  Filipino  in- 
dependence seem  to  think  that  there  is  a 
Filipino  race,  comparable  with  the  Japanese, 
for  example.  Our  work  there  has  been  to  do 
everything  in  human  power  to  knit  togetlier 
the  Filipino  people  and  to  awaken  in  them 
some  capacity  for  the  direction  of  their  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  affairs.  The 
American  flag  protects  them  in  their  outside 
relations.  As  to  their  inside  government,  we_ 
are  giving  them  full  charge  of  their  own 
affairs  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  only  fair 
criticism  would  be  to  the  effect  that  we  have 
been  much  too  sanguine  in  assuming  that 
they  could  rapidly  acquire  the  principles  and 
practice  of  local  self-govt 


4  Man  Anyhow,  they  are  right  in  tlieir 
ofSteare  appreciation  of  William  H.  Taft, 
™''  and  whatever  may  become  of  his 
political  future,  the  past  is  secure.  It  was 
a  great  and  decisive  step  that  he  took  when 
at  Mr.  McKinley's  request  he  left  the  fed- 
eral bench  and  proceeded  to  the  liifficuh 
task  of  creating  civil  order  and  the  institu- 
tions of  government  In  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. With  Mr.  Root's  constructive  work 
through  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington,  and  Mr,  Taft's 
personality  and  statesmanship  at  Manila,  we 
were  able  to  write  the  first  chapter  in  a 
special  volume  of  American  history  which  in 
the  end  will  bring  us  credit  as  a  nation  and 
will  give  permanent  fame  to  these  two  men 
if  not  to  any  others.  Mr.  Taft  has  been 
working  stoutly  for  more  favorable  tariff 
relations  between  the  Philippines  and  this 
country,  and  the  effort  will  be  renewed  in  the 
coming  session  of  Congress  to  enact  the  Phil- 
ippine tariff  bill  into  law.  The  further  dis- 
cussion of  that  subject  will  of  course  launch 
a  political  debate  on  the  future  of  the  islands. 


From   ItiP  Journal   (MlnnpapollBI. 

Han  We  a    During  the   past   few  weeks,   a 
piiiiippim     prominent  New  York  newspaper 

OMi(/M?       jj^      ^j       ^^^      jj^gjj      j.j^^     .j,^j^       ^£ 

disposing  of  the  Philippines  out  of  hand. 
Day  after  day  it  has  devoted  many  col- 
umns to  interviews  and  the  expression  of 
opinions.  It  has  stimulated  itself  to  the 
point  of  fever  heat  upon  the  whole  subject. 
But  its  own  discussion,  and  the  opinions  it 
has  elicited  from  Congressmen  and  others  in 
authority,  have  been  merely  academic.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  no  Philippine  ques- 
tion, excepting  as  details  arise  one  after  an- 
other for  solution.  We  are  doing  our  best 
to  give  the  islands  a  good  administration,  and 
we  must  now  build  their  projected  railroads, 
give  them  a  better  tariff  rate,  lead  them  into 
paths  of  prosperity  as  we  have  succeeded  in 
leading  Porto  Rico,  and  permit  the  larger 
question  of  their  ultimate  destiny  to  await 
the  solution  that  will  come  with  the  process 
of  time.  We  are  trustees  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Filipino  people  and  for  the  international 
interests  that  arc  more  or  less  centered  at 
Manila.   A  few  more  years  will  shed  light. 


Mr.  Bryan  has  had  m.uch  to  say 


tppine  question,  and  so  has  Mr, 
Taft.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  coun- 
try may  have  a  direct  opportunity  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  views  of  these  two  men 
in    the    forthcoming    Presidential    contest. 
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Both  are  men  of  integrity  and  fine  personal-  paign  and  earned  his  own  election.  It  would 
ity.  Neither  of  them  represents  selfish  or  seem  as  if  New  York  needed  him  for  another 
private  interests.  They  are  both  patriotic,  term  as  Governor.  If  the  national  Repub- 
and  are  both  tried  and  representative  public;  lican  party  should  choose  to  draft  him  as  its 
men.  Mr.  Taft  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  nominee,  he  has  the  strength  of  character, 
marvelous  training  and  experience.  Apart  the  well-ordered  mind,  and  the  reserve 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  no  other  man  in  the  power  which  would  enable  him  to  rise  to 
country,  excepting  our  brilliant  and  accom-  the  great  responsibilities  at  Washington  for 
plished  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  which  he  has  had  none  of  the  specific  train- 
is  so  well  qualified  by  actual  knowledge  and  ing  of  a  Taft  or  a  Root.  It  is  to  be  believed 
experience  to  fill  the  office  of  the  Presidency  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  the  good  sense  to  do 
as  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft.  Mr.  Bryan  his  present  work  and*to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
has  not  had  the  experience  that  comes  with  ambition.  The  country  has  discovered  him 
the  shouldering  of  responsible  public  tasks,  as  a  man  of  strength  and  character,  and  that 
But  for  many  years  he  has  devoted  himself  should  be  enough  for  him.  He  has  achieved 
in  a  broad  way  to  the  study  of  national  af-  some  daring  things  already,  notably  the  crea- 
fairs.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  men,  tion  of  his  two  commissions  for  the  control 
measures,  and  policies;  and  he  has  held  his  of  public-service  corporations.  The  State 
place  at  the  forefront  of  the  Democratic  of  New  York  will  be  fortunate  if  it  can  keep 
party  through  qualities  which  surely  are  en-  Mr.  Hughes  for  some  years  to  come  as  its 
titled  to  respect,  for  otherwise  he  must  have  chief  magistrate.  He  ought  to  be  re-elected 
been  relegated  to  the  background  long  ago.  CJovernor  for  a  series  of  terms  because  of 
If  Mr.  Taft  should  be  the  Republican  can-  the  financial,  economic,  and  social  problems 
didate  and  Mr.  Br}'an  the  Democratic,  we  that  confront  our  greatest  State,  with  its 
should  have  an  interesting  and  a  dignified  tremendous  metropolis, 
sort  of  contest. 

Ohio's       t)hio  has  been  the  center  of  po- 

Mr  Hu  hes    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  months  pass  by  the  states-      litical    interest    that   has   spread 

as  a        plot   thickens   and    the   elements  "^^"'        far  beyond   the  confines   of  the 

Possibility.  ^^  uncertainty  that  surround  the  Buckeye  State.  As  between  Mr.  Taft  and 
Presidential  contest  lend  even  unaccustomed  Mr.  Foraker  there  has  been  debating  of  a 
interest  to  our  always-absorbing  quadrennial  profound  and  brilliant  quality.  Mr.  For- 
pastirnc.  For  certainly  the  American  loves  aker's  natural  place  is  with  the  President 
his  game  of  Presidential  politics  beyond  al-  and  the  Administration,  and  his  opposition 
most  any  other  form  of  diversion.  In  the  seems  technical  rather  than  fundamental. 
State  of  New  "i'ork  behind  the  scenes  the  There  seems  at  present  no  doubt  as  to  the 
professional  politicians  are  engaged  in  deep-  solidity  of  the  Taft  delegation  from  Ohio  in 
laid  schemes  for  the  control  of  the  Repub-  the  Presidential  convention.  In  Cleveland 
lican  delegation.  At  present  Mr.  Wood-  a  local  contest  has  aroused  national  atten- 
ruff  is  State  Chairman  and  Mr.  Parsons  is  tion.  For  many  years  the  Hon.  Theodore 
chairman  for  New  York  City.  The  organi-  E.  Burton,  representing  the  Cleveland  dis- 
zation  as  now  constituted  made  Mr.  Hughes  trict  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Governor,  acting  in  close  harmony  with  the  Washington,  has  been  a  useful  and  very  in- 
national  Administration.  It  is  now  reported  fluential  Congressman.  He  has  been  recog- 
that  e\-(iovernor  Odell  is  organizing  a  nized  jis  one  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
movement  to  secure  the  New  \'ork  State  the  House,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Rivers 
delegation  for  ( jovernor  Hughes  as  the  Pres-  and  Harbors  Committee  he  has  made  him- 
idential  candidate,  with  a  view  to  the  over-  self  an  authoritv  and  has  filled  a  most  difli- 
throw  of  the  present  State  organization,  cult  position  with  the  confidence  and  respect 
which  is  in  accord  with  the  Administration  even  of  those  whose  demands  for  appropria- 
at  Washington.  It  is  not  asserted  that  Gov-  tions  he  has  resisted.  When  Mr.  Dick  se- 
ernor  Hughes  himself  is  in  any  way  con-  cured  the  seat  in  the  Senate  made  vacant  by 
cerned  with  the  movement  of  machine  poli-  the  death  of  Mr.  Hanna  it  was  the  opinion 
ticians  to  make  him  New  York's  candidate  of  many  people  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  that 
at  the  national  convention.  Mr.  Hughes  did  Mr.  Burton  should  have  been  promoted  to 
not  seek  the  governorship,  but  the  nomina-  that  place.  He  has  now  taken  the  Repub- 
tion  w  as  thrust  upon  him  as  a  public  duty,  lican  nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of  Cleve- 
and  he  made  a  plucky  fight  in  a  hard  cam-  land  in  order  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
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strength  to   the  opposition    that   has  jjrowii  party  poh'tics  as  much  as  possible.     Mr.  Bur- 

up  against  the  lonE-con tinned  rule  of  Mayor  ton  is  chairman  of  the  national  Waterways 

Tom  L.  Johnson.  Commission  and  is  needed  in  Cpngress  at  a 

time  "hen  great  public  questions  upon  which 

g^^^       Mr.  Burton  has  achieved  distinc-  he  is  an  authority  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  a 

M.  tion  in  the  field  of  national  af-  scale  of  increasing  magnitude. 
*''*""■  fairs  and  is  needed  at  Washing- 
ton. He  is  a  scholar  and  a  statesman,  with  ^  Far  too  little  has  been  said  about 
an  unblemished  record.  l"he  running  of  a  Beautiful  the  real  merits  of  the  exposition 
great  town  like  Cleveland  requires  trained  ^•po^'*'-"-  (hat  celebrates  the  three  hun- 
executive  ability,  a  peculiar  knowledge  of  dredth  anniversarj'  of  the  settlement  of  the 
human  nature,  ami  some  acquaintance  with  United  States.  The  Jamestown  Ter-Cen- 
the  varied  problems  of  modern  municipal  life  tennial  Exposition  was  unfortunate  in  allow- 
and  government.  The  Hon.  Tom  L.  John-  ing  itself  to  be  seen  long  before  it  was  ready 
son  is  no  match  whatever  for  Mr.  Burton  for  inspection.  It  is  not  colossal,  but  it  is 
on  the  plane  of  national  statesmanship!  and,  beautiful  and  it  is  instructive.  Visitors 
on  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  equally  ap-  going  there  in  the  mood  of  willingness  to 
parent  that  Mr.  Burton  could  be  no  match  discover  the  attractions  of  the  exposition  will 
for  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  field  of  municipal  not  be  disappointed.  The  eight  or  ten  weeks 
administration,  whicli  this  buoyant  gentle-  that  remain  of  the  fair  ought  to  bring  hun- 
man  has  made  so  peculiarly  his  own.  The  dreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
election  comes  in  November,  and  is  mixed  of  the  country.  The  region  itself  is  full  of 
up  with  State  and  national  politics.  Ohio  historic  and  present-day  interest.  Norfolk, 
cities  ought  to  hold  their  elections  in  the  Newport  News,  Hampton,  and  Fortress 
spring  and  get  their  affairs  out  of  the  rut  of  Monroe  are  at  hand,  and  water  excursion's 
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may  b«  made  to  Jamestown  Island  and  in 
every  direction.  The  architecture  of  the  ex- 
position is  to  the  trained  observer  more 
charming  than  that  of  almost  any  other  in 
a  long  series  of  expositions.  If  the  exhibits 
arc  not  of  a  bewildering  extent  and  variety, 
they  are  at  least  thoroughly  illustrative  of 
recent  progress.  Some  of  the  special  exhib- 
its, like  that  contained  in  the  negro  building 
for  instance,  are  worthy  of  great  praise. 
The  United  States  Government  has  ex- 
pended much  money  and  ingenuity  in  its  va- 
rious efforts  to  represent  in  this  fair  what 
the  Government  departments  are  doing,  and 
the  management  of  the  enterprise  has 
achieved  wonders  in  the  overcoming  of  dif- 
ficulties that  have  arisen.  The  weather  on 
Hampton  Roads  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  exposition  ought  to  be  very 
agreeable  for  visitors. 


S,c,eb,ty  The  countr>-  was  concerned  for 
Hoott  a  time  about  the  health  of  Secre- 
"  '*■  tary  Root,  who  was  suffering 
from  prolonged  o\-erwork.  But  his  vacation 
and  a  course  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an 
expert  in  phj'sical  training  have  restored  him 
to  health  and  vigor,  and  his  projected  trip  to 
Mexico  has  not  been  abandoned.  No  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  ever  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote good  understandings  with  the  other 
American  republics  as  has  Mr.  Root.  With 
Mr.  John  IJarrett  as  the  efficient  Director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics,   that    institution    at    Washington    is 


responding  most  remarkably  to  Mr.  Root's 
views  of  its  enlarged  possibilities.  The  Sec- 
retary's visit  to  \Iexico  ought  to  result  in  the 

progress  of  measures  for  the  bringing  about 
of  harmony  among  the  turbulent  Httle  states 
of  Central  America.  Mr.  Root's  policies 
have  done  much  for  the  West  Indies,  as  was 
set  forth  in  an  article  published  in  this  Re- 
view last  month. 

The  Plans  Certain  newspapers  have  lashed 
for  tht  themselves  into  a  state  of  frenzy 
over  the  plan  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  send  a  fleet  of  battleships  to  our 
Pacific  Coast.  There  would  seem  no  more 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  our 
battleships  should  be  in  one  ocean  than  in 
the  other,  and,  since  they  have  to  be  some- 
where, and  our  naval  officers  mean^vhite 
have  to  obtain  training  \  and  experience,  it 
ivould  seem  to  be  a  capital  move  to  send  the 
fleet  down  the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
up  the  west  coast,  and  so  on  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle.  That  this  movement 
could  bear  any  direct  relation  to  supposed 
disputes  betueen  Japan  and  the  United 
States  is  an  hallucination  that  is  entertained 
nowhere  except  in  certain  newspaper  oflSces. 
The  two  countries  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  quarrel  about,  and  are  on  terms  of  com- 
plete amity.  As  to  the  danger  of  leaving 
our  Atlantic  Coast  undefended,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia  would  all  be  quite  willing 
to  join  in  defending  us  in  case  President 
Castro,  of  Venezuela,  should  defire  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  to  destroy  New  York 
and  ravish  our  exposed  seaboard.  The 
United  States,  in  short,  has  no  quarrel  wi;h 
any  nation,  is  not  going  to  have  any  war, 
and  h  not  proposing  to  move  the  fleet  as  a 
measure  against  Japan  any  more  than  as  a 
measure  ;^ainst   Siam  or   Morocco. 


r*9  Logkal 


It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
Governor  Hughes  won  his  elec- 
tion in  New  York,  the  Demo- 
crats carried  the  rest  of  the  ticket,  Mr. 
Hearst  alone  being  defeated.  A  young  New 
\'ork  law}-er,  Mr.  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chan- 
ler,  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor.  Dvir- 
ing  the  r^st  few  weeks  there  has  Ixfn 
launched  a  seemingly  serious  movement  to 
give  Mr.  Chanler  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  It  is  customary-  in 
the  Democratic  party  to  make  these  sudden 
efforts  to  find  greatness  and  fitness  in  un- 
expected quar^"      Mr    Chanler  is  an  ex- 
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okiahama't  '^^^  much-criticised  Constitution 
Eiec  of  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma 
""'  was  adopted  by  the  voters  on 
September  17.  While  there  are  many  pro- 
visions in  this  constitution  which  seem  out 
of  place  in  the  organic  law  of  a  State,  the 
one  question  that  concerns  the  President  is 
whether  or  not  the  instrument  conforms  to 
the  conditions  of  the  enabling  act  passed  by 
Congress.  It  must  be  assumed  to  express 
the  political  will  of  the  people  who  are  to 
compose  the  new  common  Health,  and  its 
"  radicalism,"  about  which  the  Eastern 
newspapers  have  liad  much  to  say,  is  Okla- 
homa's own  affair.  Moreover,  the  very  fact 
that  it  recognizes  the  referendum  principle 
is  an  assurance  that  it  will  he  amended  if 
it  is  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily.  Okla- 
homa's admission  has  been  long  delayed. 
With  a  population  of  1,400,000,  she  is  by 
far  the  most  populous  State  ever  admitted 
to  the  Union.  This  new  State,  forty-sixth  in 
point  of  seniority,  will  rank  twenty-lifth  in 
population.  It  has  more  people  than  Mary- 
land, and  nearly  as  many  as  South  Carolina, 
— two  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  The 
large  immigration  from  Texas  and  Arkansas 
into  the  Indian  country  has  made  Oklahoma' 
a  "  safely  "  Democratic  State.  At  the  elec- 
tion last  month,  Hon.  Charles  N.  Haskell, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Legislature  will  elect  two  hon.  i 
Democrats  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Two  (Govpn 
of  the  five  Congress  districts  are  possibly 
Republican,  but  on  the  whole  Oklahoma  school,  and  library  purposes, — a  power  that 
promises  to  join  the  column  of  States  en-  is  now  distributed  among  a  number  of  dif- 
thusiastically  Committed  to  the  Bryan  type  ferent  taxing  bodies,  several  of  which  are 
of  Democracy.  The  temperance  people  sue-  quite  independent  of  the  city  government. 
cecded  in  carrj-ing  the  separate  prohibition  jhere  was  also  a  provision  that  the  city 
amendment,  thus  bringmg  the  new  State  ^jgi,,^  by  a  referendum  vote,  issue  bonds  up 
mto  alignment  with  Kansas  and  Georgia  on  „  g  ^^^  cent,  of  the  total  actual  valuation 
the  liquor  question.  ^f  taxable  property.  It  is  well  known  that 
,              .  ,    ,     .            c    .         for  many  years  Chicago  has  had  great  diffi- 

».»*.«  At  a  specal  ekcfon  on  Septan,-   ^,^  ;_  ^^.^.„^  ^^^^^^^  ,__^  ^^^  .^ 

SSK  "".'^  '?  ■'".  ""T.,  fjT,  pravments,  and  these  taxinB  and  bonding 
cisively  rejected  the  new  charier  "  .  .  ■  .  j  j  »  l  -  l-  I'c 
L  11,  .L  c.  .  I  ■  T  .  -ri.-  provisions  were  intended  to  obviate  this  dit- 
authorized  bv  the  State  Legislature,  i  he  ^  ,  ,  ^  .  ^  t.  ,  .1. 
total  vote  polled  was  slightly  more  than  half  ^^'f^'  ^'  '^^'  '"  Pf^*"  ?  ^e  charter  on  the 
of  the  registered  vote  and  the  charter  was  ^^^^^  ^'^  '■"■"^'^  ''5'  s*"*l""'  "■  ■  "  '"^'"^ 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  more  than  62,000.  f"  '»<'  ^n  improvement  on  the  existing  instni- 
Thls  overwhelming  defeat  seems  to  have  >n™f.  "[h'.'^h  *as  framed  for  a  city  one- 
been  brought  about  by  the  widespread  fear  'ourth  Chicago  s  present  size  and  has  been 
that  under  the  proposed  charter  taxes  would  "  patched  '  from  time  to  time  in  a  curiously 
be  increased.  Although  it  was  estimated  unscientific  manner.  It  offered  2  large  meas- 
that  this  increase  would  amount  to  less  than  urc  of  home-rule,  under  which  its  defects 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,,  the  voters  seemed  could  have  been  remedied  from  time  to  time. 
unwilling  to  confer  on  the  city  council  the  It  was  drafted  by  men  of  ability  and  knowl- 
power  of  making  tax  levies  for  ci^,  park,  edge.    Its  defeat  is  regrettable. 


!<.    HASKELL. 

f  Oklahama.) 


THE  PfiOGRFSS  OF  THE  WORI.n. 


talHUUS  AT  VICTORIA,   B,   C. — ONE  OF   THE  ORIENTAL    RACES   THE  CASADIASS    DO   NOT    WANT. 

n««/#t«a(    '^^^^    ^^    opposition    to   Asiatic  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  was  severely 

fl»H/irffABiriaiirf  immigration  on  the  Pacific  Coast  injured.     The  Drientals,  under  the  leader- 

ancouutr.     ^^  ^j^^  North  American  continent  ship  of  the  Japanese,  immediately  organized 

is  not  an  exclusively  Californian  matter,  or  for    defense,    and,    having   secured    firearms 

an  American  anti-Japanese  affair,  but  really  and  other  weapons,  the  situation  took  on  a 

the  opposition,  on  economic  grounds,  of  the  very  serious  aspect. 
Caucasian  white  man  to  all  oriental  labor, 

was  proven  beyond  a  doubt  last  month  by  ^^^  An  immediate  expression  of  re- 
the  serious  riots  at  Bellintrhiun,  in  the  State  /nternoiriwia/  gret  by  Earl  Grey,  Governor- 
of  Washington,  and  at  Vancouver,  British  '  ""'  General  of  Canada,  and  Premier 
Columbia.  At  bottom  it  was  the  same  story  Laurier,  in  tele^jrams  to  the  Mayor  of  Van- 
in  each  case.  Many  hundreds  of  Orientals,  couver,  followed  by  conciliatory  statements 
— ^Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Hindus, — have  by  Baron  Ishii  expressing  confidence  in  the 
been  employed  in  the  lumber  mills  and  can-  ability  and  willingness  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
neries  of  the  Washinjjton  and  British  Colum-  ernment  to  make  proper  amends  and  protect 
bia  coast  towns,  displacinft  white  labor.  In  the  life. of  Japanese  subjects  in  the  future, 
each  case  a  mob  of  white  men  raided  the  quieted  the  rising  sentiment  in  the  Canadian 
mills  where  the  foreit;ners  were  employed,  West.  London  newspapers  char^je  that  the 
battered  down  the  doors  of  their  lodging  riots  at  Vancouver  were  incited  by  Ameri- 
houses,  dragged  the  Hindus  from  their  beds,  cans  fresh  from  the  violence  at  Bellingham. 
and  drove  them  with  violence  from  the  town.  The  entire  subject,  while  calling  for  careful 
The  Hindus  of  Bellingham  fled  northward  diplomatic  handling  on  the  part  of  Japan, 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  fiag.  At  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  cannot 
Vancouver  the  rioters  also  attacked  Chinese  possibly  result  in  any  permanent  disturbance 
and  Japanese  merchants  and  laborers,  break-  of  the  cordial  relations  between  the  three 
ing  into  their  shops  and  pillaging  and  de-  great  peoples.  The  Hindus,  chiefly  Sikhs, 
stroying  $20,000  worth  of  property.  Two  who  were  attacked  at  Bellingham,  were 
thousand  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  driven  British  subjects,  and  Ambassador  Bryce  will 
from  their  homes.  Later,  a  number  of  no  doubt  manage  their  case  at  Washington 
Japanese  immigrants,  just  landed  from  a  with  his  customary  discretion  and  statesman- 
steamer,  were  attacked  and  in  the  not  that  ship.  The  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great 
followed  Baron  Ishii,  chief  of  the  Japanese  Britain  and  Japan,  which  is  even  more  i"- 
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OMakama-»    "^^^  much-cnticised  constitution 

Bite-       of  the  new  State  of  Oldahoma 

'""'  was  adopteJ  by  the  voters  on 
September  17,  While  there  are  many  pro- 
visions in  this  constitution  which  seem  out 
of  place  in  the  organic  law  of  a  State,  the 
one  question  that  concerns  the  President  is 
whether  or  not  the  instalment  conforms  to 
the  conditions  of  the  enabling  act  passed  by 
Congress.  It  must  be  assumed  to  express 
the  political  will  of  the  people  who  are  to 
compose  the  new  commonwealth,  and  its 
"  radicalism,"  about  which  the  Eastern 
ncH'Spapers  have  had  much  to  say,  is  Okla- 
homa's own  affair.  Moreover,  the  very  fact 
that  it  recognizes  the  referendum  principle 
is  an  assurance  that  it  will  be  amended  if 
it  is  found  to  work  unsatisfactoril}',  Okla- 
homa's admission  has  been  long  delayed. 
With  a  population  of  1.400,000,  she  is  by 
far  the  most  populous  State  ever  admitted 
to  the  Union.  This  new  State,  forty-sixth  in 
point  of  seniority,  will  rank  twenty-fifth  in 
population.  It  has  more  people  than  Mary- 
land, and  nearly  as  many  as  South  Carolina, 
— two  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  The 
large  immigration  from  Texas  and  Arkansas 
into  the  Indian  country  has  made  Oklahoma- 
a  "safely"  Democratic  State.  At  the  elec- 
tion last  month,  Hon,  Charles  N.  Haskell, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Legislature  will  elect  two  hon.  chahi.kb 
Democrats  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Two  (GoviTnor-Hifct  of  Oklahoma  ) 
of   the   five   Congress    districts   arc   possibly 

Republican,  but  on  the  whole  Oklahoma  school,  and  library  purposes, — a  power  that 
promises  to  join  the  column  of  States  en-  [3  now  distributed  among  a  number  of  dif- 
thusiasticallj-  Committed  to  t)ie  Bryan  type  ferent  taxing  bodies,  several  of  which  are 
of  Democracy.  The  temperance  people  sue-  quite  independent  of  the  city  govcmmenL 
ceeded  in  carr>-ing  the  separate  prohibition  T^ere  was  also  a  provision  that  the  dly 
amendment,  thus  bnngmg  the  new  State  ^jght,  by  a  referendum  vote,  issue  bonds  up 
into  alignment  with  Kansas  and  Georgia  on  „  5  ^^  „„(  „f  ^^^  j^^^,  g^^^^,  ^^^^^^ 
the  liquor  question.  ^j  t^^^blc  property.     It  is  well  known  that 

,  ....  „  for  many  j'ears  Chicago  has  had  great  diffi- 

noR,j..t.,  At  a  special  election  on  Septem-   ^^,      j^  ^^j^j       ^^^^^^^  ^^_.  ^J  j^. 

'ctfdl      ^fr  '/  the  veers  of  Chicago  dc-  ,„j    ^^ese  taxing  and  bonding 

cisively  rejected  the  new  charter    '^      .  .  -  .     <    1  .       l  ■         u-    j-f 

authorized  by  the  State  Legislature.  The  Provisions  were  intended  to  obviate  this  d|f- 
total  vote  polled  was  slightly  more  than  half  ^^^^^'  ^^  ^f^^  '"  P,^"-*-  T^'  ^^TT  °V 
of  the  registered  vote  and  the  charter  was  "^^f""  "''!*  ^^"'^"'^  ""^  students  of  the  subject 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  more  than  62,000.  *«  ^^  ^  improvement  on  the  existing  instra- 
This  over^vhelming  defeat  seems  to  have  ment,  which  was  framed  for  a  city  one- 
been  brought  about  by  the  widespread  fear  fourth  Chicago  s  present  size  and  has  been 
that  under  the  proposed  charter  taxes  would  "  patched  "  from  time  to  time  in  a  curiously 
be  increased.  Although  it  was  estimated  unscientific  manner.  It  offered  a  large  mea»- 
that  this  increase  would  amount  to  less  than  urc  of  home-nilc,  under  which  its  defect* 
one-haif  of  one  per  cent.,  the  voters  seemed  could  have  been  remedied  from  time  to  time. 
unwilling  to  confer  on  the  city  council  the  It  was  drafted  by  men  of  ability  and  knowl- 
power  of  making  tax  levies  for  city,  park,   edge.    Its  defeat  is  regrettable. 


THE  PROGRFSS  OF  THE  WORl.n. 


hi.vuL.S   AT  VltTOKlA,    U.    C. — ONE  OF   THE  ORIENTAL    RACES   THE  CANADIANS    DO    NOT    WANT. 

Tht  Riots  at    "'"'""^    t'^^    opposition    to   Asiatic  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  was  severely 

Stiiingham  and  immigration  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast  injured.     The  l>rientals,  under  the  leader- 

aacauver.     ^j  ^^^  North  American  continent  ship  of  the  Japanese,  immediately  organized 

is  not  an  exclusively  Californian  matter,  or  for    defense,    and,    having  secured    firearms 

an  American  anti-Japanese  affair,  but  reallv  and  other  vi'eapons,  the  situation  took  on  a 

the  opposition,  on  economic  grounds,  of  the  very  serious  aspect. 
Caucasian  white  man  to  all  oriental  labor, 

was  proven  beyond  a  doubt  last  month  by  ^^^  An  immediate  expression  of  re- 
the  serious  riots  at  HellinKham,  in  the  State  MBrnniimal  gret  by  Earl  Grey,  Governor- 
of  Washington,  and  at  Vancoviver,  British  '  '""'  General  of  Canada,  and  Premier 
Columbia,  At  bottom  it  w  as  the  same  story  Laurler,  in  telegrams  to  the  Mayor  of  Van- 
in  each  case.  Many  hundreds  of  Orientals,  couver,  followed  by  conciliatory  statements 
— Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Hindus, — have  by  Baron  Ishii  expressing  confidence  in  the 
been  employed  in  the  lumber  mills  and  can-  ability  and  willingness  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
nerics  of  the  Washin[;t<>n  and  British  Colum-  emment  to  make  proper  amends  and  protect 
bia  coast  towns,  displacing  white  labor.  In  the  life. of  Japanese  subjects  in  the  future, 
each  case  a  mob  of  white  men  raided  the  quieted  the  rising  sentiment  in  the  Canadian 
mills  where  the  foreigners  were  employed,  West,  London  newspapers  charge  that  the 
battered  down  the  doors  of  their  lodging  riots  at  Vancouver  were  incited  by  Ameri- 
houses,  dragged  the  Hindus  from  their  beds,  cans  fresh  from  the  violence  at  Bellingham. 
and  drove  them  « ith  violence  from  the  town.  The  entire  subject,  while  calling  for  careful 
The  Hindus  of  Bellingham  lied  northward  diplomatic  handling  on  the  part  of  Japan, 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  At  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  cannot 
Vancouver  the  rioters  also  attacked  Chinese  possibly  result  in  any  permanent  disturbance 
and  Japanese  merchants  and  laborers,  break-  of  the  cordial  relations  between  the  three 
ing  into  their  shops  and  pillaging  and  de-  great  peoples.  The  Hindus,  chiefly  Sikhs, 
stroying  $2o,ooo  worth  of  property.  Two  who  were  attacked  at  Bellingham,  were 
thousand  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  driven  British  subjects,  and  Ambassador  Bryce  will 
from  their  homes.  Later,  a  number  of  no  doubt  manage  their  case  at  Washington 
Japanese  immigrants,  just  landed  from  a  with  his  customary  discretion  and  statesman- 
steamer,  were  attacked  and  in  the  riot  that  ship.  The  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great 
followed  Baron  Ishii,  chief  of  the  Japanese  Britain  and  Japan,  vdiich  is  even  more  fa- 
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vorable  to  the  Japanese  cause  than  our  own  B.  Hulbert.    Two  recent  disasters  in  Japtn, 

treaty  with  the  island  empire,  will  protect  involving    considerable    loss    of    life,    have 

the  subjects  of  the  Mikado  in  Canada.    It  is  elicited  the  sympathy  of  the  world.    Late  in 

rather  interesting  to  note,  as  a  contrast  to  the  August  a  great  fire  at  Hakodate,  a  large  city 

bellicose  tone  of  the  Japanese  and  American  on  the  island  of  Yezu,  rendered  8o,OOd  peo- 

jingo  press  in  the  matter  of  San  Francisco,  pie  homeless.    On  September  i6,  through  an 

that  no  one  dreams  of  predicting  any  serious  accident    similar    to    that    which    happened 

disturbance  between  the  United  States  and  on  our  own  battleship,  the   Georgia,  some 

Great  Britain  because  the  rights  of  some  of  months  ago,  thirty-four  of  the  crew  of  the 

King  Edward's  oriental  subjects  were  vio-  Japanese  battleship  Kashima  were  killed  and 

lated  in  our  own  State  of  Washington.  eight  injured  during  target  practice. 

„        .        Although  the  sensational  press  on  rhi^^^^      Opposition    to    the    increase    of 

Happenings     ,       ,        P                r      ^         t^      ^n       \  i^ninese         -r                    .    n                      .           «       . 

in  both  shores  of  the  Pacific  has  Suspicions  of  Japanese  mnuence  and  authority 
Japan.  ^^^^  talking  war,  there  has  never  '  "''"'''  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  is  de- 
been  for  a  moment  any  really  anti-American  veloping  rapidly  in  China.  The  states- 
popular  feeling  in  Japan  or  anti-Japanese  men  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  look  with 
feeling  in  this  country.  In  fact,  if  there  ever  apprehension  upon  the  absorption  of  Korea 
was  any  danger  of  serious  trouble  between  by  Japan.  They  have  always  regarded  her 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  ex-Ambassador  influence  in  Manchuria  as  an  infringement 
Luke  E.  Wright  has  not  been  able  to  detect  upon  Chinese  sovereignty  and  a  danger  to 
any  signs  of  its  coming  during  his  residence  the  integrity  of  their  empire.  Early  last 
at  Tokio.  Upon  his  return  last  month  from  month  the  Chinese  viceroy  in  Manchuria  re- 
the  Japanese  capital  General  Wright,  in  a  fused  to  grant  a  number  of  concessions  to 
newspaper  interview,  said :  Japanese    for   the    working   of    forests   and 

mines.     The  Chinese  are,  in  fact,  becoming 

I  walked  seven  or  ei^^ht  miles  about  Tokio  Increasingly  jealous  of  all  foreign  influence. 

every  day,  and  never  saw  a  look  or  action  on  r,^,                   i«i_           ••         i                t^ 

the  part  of  the  citizens  that  could  have  been  con-  ^  "^X  regard  with  suspicion  the  new  Franco- 

strued    as    unfriendly.      From    the    tremendous  Japanese  entente,  regarding  it  as  preliminary 

number  of  Americans  now  traveling  about  Ja-  to  a  further  extension  of  Japanese  influence 

pan,  it  looks  a  good  deal  more  like  an  American  j^  Manchuria.     Moreover,  since  the  signing 

invasion  of  Japan  than  a  Japanese  invasion  oi  ^     .       ^^           x                                 •          /-!?•     > 

the  United  States.  O'    ^he    Kusso-Japanese   convention,    Chinas 

suspicions  have  been  further  increased,  and 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  reports  from  the  larger  cities  of  the  empire 

Japanese  Government  has  just  rewarded,  by  indicate  that  the  more   thoughtful   Chinese 

granting  a  large  sum  of  money  and  an  an-  are  again  turning  toward  America  as  their 

nuity,  W.  D.  Stevens  and  H.  W.  Dennison,  only  friend  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 

two   Americans,    for    their   services    in    the  that  can  be  expected  to  take  their  side  against 

Russo-Japanese     war.      Mr.     Stevens     was  the  threatened  aggressions  by  the  European 

counselor  at  the  Japanese  embassy  at  Wash-  nations  and  Japan.     Japanese  political  prog- 

ington  for  many  years  and  is  now  in  Korea,  ress,   however,  continues  to  supply  Chinese 

Mr.  Dennison  was  counselor  in  the  foreign  statesmen  with  a  model  for  the  reconstruc- 

office  in  Tokio  during  the  war  with  Russia,  tion  of  their  vast  state. 

j.^^        Concerned  as  the  Japanese  Gov-  constitution-  Constitutionalism  is  making  real 

Problem  in    crnmcnt  undoubtedly  is  over  the  aUam  in     progress.      It   was    recently  an- 

anti-oriental   sentiment  so   ruth-  ""'       nounced    from    the   capital    that 

lessly  expressed  on  our  own   Pacific  Coast  immediately  upon  the  appointment  of  Yuan- 

and  in  the  western  provinces  of  Canada,  it  Shih-Kai,  viceroy  of  Chih-li,  often  referred  to 

is  much  more  concerned  over  the  problem  as  the  most  powerful  man  in  China,  as  a 

now  confronting  it  in  Korea.    Complete  ab-  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  AflFairs  and 

sorption  in  the  near  future  would  seem  to  be  Grand  Imperial  Councilor,  a  council  of  elder 

the  inevitable  result  of  Korean  corruption  statesmen  similar  to  that  in  Japan  had  been 

and  incapacity.    In  another  part  of  the  mag-  actually  established  at  Peking.    The  begin- 

azine  this  month  we  present  a  frank  state-  nings  of  representative  government  are  al- 

ment  of  the  Japanese  case,  and  in  the  "  Lead-  ready  seen  in  the  establishment  of  this  coun- 

ing    Article  "    department    we    quote    the  cil  and  another  deliberative  one  chosen  by  the 

Korean  side  as  ably  presented  by  Dr.  Homer  suffrage.     In  ten  v-'prs.  i^   ;$  expected,  the 
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machinery  of  government  will  have  been  so  i^nr^^ii  ^^^  empire*s  foreign  relations 
readjusted  as  to  permit  of  the  adoption  of  a  Pbnttn  are  on  a  better  footing  than  they 
real  constitution  and  the  carrying  into  execu-  ^«'«</om.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^j^^  beginning  of 
tion  of  its  provisions.  The  aged  Dowager  the  war  with  Japan.  It  is  true  that  the 
Empress,  whose  health  is  failing  and  whose  Czar's  government  still  needs  money,  and 
demise  is  expected  before  long,  now  appears  the  bankers  of  the  world  are  slow  in  loaning, 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  reform  The  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  how- 
idea.  She  is  reported  to  be  applying  all  the  ever,  and  the  cordiality  which  characterized 
energy  and  keenness  of  her  unusual  mind  to  the  recent  meeting  between  the  Czar  and 
the  problem.  the  German  Emperor,  have  distinctly  bet- 
tered the  outlook.  Ratifications  of  the  con- 
Marking  ^^^  Russian  revolution  goes  on  vention,  signed  on  August  31,  were  ex- 
Time  In  with  all  Its  tragic,  terrible  ac-  changed  on  September  23.  Besides  agree- 
companiments.  Just  at  present  ing  to  restrict  her  influence  to  the 
the  Reactionaries  seem  to  be  in  complete  north  of  Persia  and  permit  England  a 
ascendency.  The  new  Duma,  preliminary  free  hand  in  the  south,  Russia  recognizes 
elections  for  which  were  held  early  in  Sep-  the  predominance  of  British  influence  in 
tember,  will  meet  the  middle  of  next  month.  Afghanistan  and  agrees  not  to  maintain  a 
It  will  be  an  ultra-conservative  body  if  the  diplomatic  agent  there,  but  to  deal  with  mat- 
election  law  is  carried  out  as  its  framers  ters  affecting  Afghanistan  through  the  An- 
intended  it  to  be.  The  peasants  will  have  glo-Indian  Government.  In  the  Far  East, 
but  small  representation ;  the  landlords  al-  also,  Russian  prestige  is  not  as  low  as  it  has 
most  everything.  It  is  true  that  among  these  been.  The  understanding  with  Japan  has 
landlords  there  are  many  progressive,  liberal-  cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  now,  it  is  an- 
minded  men,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  nounced  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  adminis- 
opposed  to  anything  but  the  most  gradual  t ration  of  the  entire  Russian  foreign  oflRce 
change  of  the  existing  regime.  Meanwhile  has  been  so  remodeled  as  to  secure  vastly 
the  "  pacification  "  of  the  empire  goes  on.  more  efficient  service  based  on  reliable  infor- 
Reports  of  Jewish  massacres  continue  to  mation  in  Russia's  Pacific  domain.  A  new 
come  with  startling  frequency.  Official  statis-  bureau  has  been  established  for  the  manage- 
tics  regarding  the  revolutionary  movement  ment  of  Far  Eastern  policies, 
in  its  progress  during  the  past  year  show  that 

the  total  number  of  victims  of  violence  has  progress     '^^^  ^^^^  working  sessions  of  the 

been  47,020,  of  whom    I9>i44  were  killed.  at          Hague    Conference    were    taken 

There   were   7962    anti-Jewish    riots,   4540  *    °^''^'    up  largely  by  discussions  of  three 

anti-Armenian  riots,  2193  mutinies,  and  533  important  propositions, — the  American  sug- 

agrarian   uprisings.     The    revolutionists   as-  gestion  for  a  permanent  International  High 

sassinated  eighty-three  generals  or  governors.  Court  of  Justice,   the  proposition   for  com- 

sixty-one  prefects,  and  8079  officials  of  vari-  pulsory  arbitration,  and   the  proposal    (also 

ous  other  ranks.     The  government,  for  its  emanating   from    the  American   delegation) 

part,   carried   out    sentences   of   death   upon  regarding  the  question  of  periodical   future 

2381   persons,  and,  since  January   i   of  the  conferences.    The  original  proposition  to  have 

present  year,  sent  more  than  60,000  "  politi-  the   permanent   international   court   of   jus- 

cals  "  to  Siberia.     Such  has  been  the  cost  in  tice  consist  of  seventeen  judges  elected  from 

human   life  of   the  nominal    suppression  of  the   forty-seven    nations   represented   at    the 

Russia's  latest  revolutionary  movement.  The  conference  was  objected  to  by  a  number  of 

Finns  would  seem  to  be  able  to  retain  their  the  smaller  nations  on  the  ground  that  such 

dearly  bought   liberties.     The  present  year  a    court    should    have    equal    representation 

has  seen   new   grants  made  to  the   Finnish  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world.     The 

Diet,  including  the  control  of  taxes,  loans,  opposition,    led    by    Dr.    Ruy    Barbosa,    of 

and  other  expenditures.    The  Finnish  courts,  Brazil,  and   Senor  Esteva,  of  Mexico,  sue-' 

also,  have  now  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  ceeded  in  getting  Mr.  Choate  to  suggest  as  a 

constitutionality  of  even  the  imperial  decrees,  compromise  that  there  be  fifteen  instead  of 

while  the  Russian-appointed  judges  in  the  seventeen  judges, — the  American  hemisphere 

duchy  may  not  be  dismissed  without  the  con*  electing  four,  Europe  nine,  and  Asia  two. 

sent  of  the  Diet.  This  is  the  one  bright  feature  A$  finally  agreed  upon,  however,  the  propor- 

of  the  revolutionary  situation,  which  has  now  tion  leaves  the  number  and  election  of  judges 

involved  almost  every  corner  of  the  empire,  to  the  nations  concerned  themselves.    A  sig- 
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political  intrigue  which  placed  the  fate  of  rmrrmtn    ^^  ^  middle  of  September  it 
this  proposition  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Bel-  oiftat  t**    was   believed    that    the   warlike 
gian    delegates,    M.    Beernaert    and    Baron  ""°"'        Moorish    tribesmen    had    become 
Guillaume.     Both  these  delegates,  while  per-  so  convinced  of  the  power  of  France  and  her 
sonally  in   favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  determination    to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
have  opposed  it  in  accordance  with  the  tn-  Algeciras  Convention  that  they  had  accepted 
struction  of  King  Leopold,  who,  it  is  alleged,  the  peace  conditions  fixed  by  General  Drude, 
fears  the  application  of  the  principle  to  his  commander  of  the  allied  French  and  Spanish 
rule  in  the  Congo  State.  The  storm  still  rages  forces.    A  number  of  missions  to  the  interior 
around  the  question  of  Belgian  administra-  to    secure    the    adhesion    of    other    warring 
tion    in    Africa.      Testimony    from    reliable  tribes  to  this  agreement  were  necessary  be- 
sources   is  constantly   being    printed    to   the  fore  the  formal  conclusion  of  at  least  a  nom- 
effect  that  the  Congo  is  the  scene  of  fearful  inat  peace,  as  H-ell  as  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
atrocities    and    cnielties.      Testimony    from  citiation    between    Mulai    Ahd-el-Aziz,    the 
apparently    equal    authority,    on    the    other  reigning  Sultan,  and  his  brother,  Mulai  El 
hand,   emphasizes   the    beneficence   of    King  Hafed,   who,    late   in   August,    had   himself 
Leopold's  rule.     It  is  certain  that  the  latest  proclaimed    Sultan   at   Marakesli,    the   chief 
move  of  his  Belgian  Majesty  in  the  Congo  city  of  South  Morocco.     A  number  of  en- 
matter  is  net  calculated  to  impress  the  world  counters  between  the  French  troops  and  the 
with    his    beneficence   anil    disinterestedness.  Arabs    followed    the    first    engagement,    on 
Late  in  August  a  royal  commission  was  ap-  August  4.     The  most  serious  were  the  at- 
pointcd  to  negotiate  a  treaty  providing  for  tacks,  on  August  28  and  September  2,  upon 
the  annexation  of  the  Congo  Free  State  to  Casablanca  and  its  outskirts,  both  resulting 
Belgium,  thus  taking  it  from  under  the  con-  from  a  reconnaissance  in  force  by  the  French 
trcl  of  King  Leopold.     This  move  was  the  Algerian  irregular  cavalry  and   the  famous 
result   of    an    imperious    public    demand    in  Foreign   Legion.      Seven  or  eight  thousand 
Belgium,   whose   citizens   had    become  exas-  Moors    attacked    the    Europeans,    sweeping 
perated  at  the  reproach  cast  on  the  nation  down  from  the  hi.'ls  with  all  the  ferocity  and 
through   the  charges  of  cruelty, — many  of  courage  traditional  in  their  race.     By  the 
them  proven, — against  their  ruler.  aid  of  machine  guns  and  the  batteries  from 
their  warships  the  French  succeeded  in  rc- 
»iii  Beitti'm    ^^^^    '"    September    it    was    re-  pelling  the  tribesmen  with  considerable  loss 
th*'e"  ?    I'*'''"^'^   '''^^'   '"  accordance  with  of  life.     Reliable  reports  place  the  number 
"  ""      a  decree  dated  July  21   but  kept  of  Moore  now  under  arms  at  from  50,000 
secret   until    after    the    appointment   of    the  to  60,000,  and  there  are  indications  that  a 
commission    on    annexation,    King    Leopold  Jehad,  or  holy  war,  has  already  been  pro- 
had  authorized   the  constitution  of  a  com-  claimed  in  the  south.    Should  the  tribesmen 
pany  to  exploit  the  most  valuable  sections  of 
the  state,  tracts  which  are  ten  times  larger  ■ 
than  Belgium  itself,  and  containing  almost 
all  the  rubber  forests  and  mineral  treasures 
which  make  up  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
In  other  words,  he  turns  over  the  shell  of 
sovereignty   to  the  state,    having  given  the 
kernel  to  a  private  corporatron  m  which  he 
is  a  shareholder.     It  is  by  no  means  certain, 
however,  that  the  Belgian  Parliament  will 
enter  into  this  transaction,  or  whether  King 
Leopold  has  the  legal  right  on  his  side  in  the 
matter.    It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  powers 
of  the  world  which  were  represented  at  the 
conference    appointing   King   Leopold    ruler 
of  the  Congo  would  sanction  the  terms  on 
which  this  monarch  proposes  to  transfer  to 
his  own  Parliament  the  task  confided  to  him 
personally,  and   which,   it  would  seem,  «n 

good  authorit}-,  he  has  failed  so  ignobly  to      «.,„„    ,.«      k  -         ^  .     ^ 

J.    .             .V                        _  _     .™    6     "  /    w  KRiucE:  "SonwbMir,  tnybody.  help  me  let  gol" 

discharge  in  the  proper  spint  irrom  the  Kt«.,  ichkno). 
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THE    HHITISH     i'HEMlEK    AND    H[S    BUPPOBTEHS    IN    THE   HOUSE  OF  COM  MONS. 

Prom   reft  to  rifilK  :   Mr.   H.  r.ladnlonp.   Mr.    I..  V.   Ilarcourt.   Mr.  Blrrell.    Mr.    Buiton,    Mr.   Haldane. 

Sir  II.  Campbell-Baniifrmiin,  Mr.  MitJi'.v.  J[r.  Asc|nltb.  Hlr  II.  Fowler.   Sir  T..  Grey,  Mr.  lAoyd  GearEe.  Mr. 

Buma,  Mr.  CbutrbJIl. — Kkclitioil  fr<im  an  acliiul  ai-f^c  un  ttit-  Treaeury  Bench  hy  the  >Klst  o(  the  London 


-     B  (,;  1,    The  second  session  of  the  Brit-  stniment  of  legislation.    South  Africa  has  been 

fZfiam^t    ish  Parliament  under  the  present  tranquillized,  and  the  evil  spirit  of  racial  an- 

Prvrot«id     I  i       1     „     . .„»  „     „,„  tagonism  exorcised.    In  India,  after  an  unhappy 

■*         Liberal     government     was     pro-  ^^^    regrettable    prelude    of    coercion,    a    rial 

rogued  on  August  28.     While  considerable  though  limited  attempt  is  being  made  to  asso- 

opposition  has  been  developed  within  its  own  ciate  native  Indians  in  the  government  of  the 


J      /                            ■        .1  "ave   Deen   estaousnea   witn   uermany,   and   our 

announced     for     passage     m     the  differences   with   Russia   have   been   settled.     A 

King  S  opening  speech  have  actually  reached  golden    opportunity    has    been    missed    at    The 

the  statute  books,  and  in  spite  of  blunders  Hague.     But  even  there  good  work  has  been 

and  missed  opportunities,  there  is  a  solid  re-  "°"^- 

siduum    of    good    accomplished.      On    the  Since  Mr,  Stead  wrote  these  lines  the  bill 

whole,  Mr.  W,  T.  Stead  insists  in  his  Eng-  establishing  a  criminal  court  of  appeals,  and 

lish  Reviews  of  Reviews,  the  Parliament  just  also  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  bill  have  been 

prorogued    has    done    better    than    even    its  passed,   the  latter  measure  becoming  a  law 

friends  anticipated,  after   more    than    forty   years    of    agitation. 

,.  .       1       J  .,              ,      .,-..,-      J  One  of  the  notable  measures  of  the  session, 

It  has  cleared  the  ground  and  laid  (he  founda-  it           -j       Lt     ■   .            .      ji         ■ 

tions  for  a  really  effective  and  constructive  Lib-  "'^  "  considerable  interest  to  American  ex- 

eral  policy.     Expendiliire  on  the  army  and  navy  porters,  IS  the  Burns  Pure  Food  bill,  passed 

has  been  cut  down  to  the  extent  of  nine  millions  unanimously  by  both  houses. 
in  two  years :  taxation  has  been  reduced  by  three 

and  a  half  milhons   in   the  same  period;  while  ^^„  „,  „^„ Whether   or   not    the    Housc    oif 

twenty-three  mi  ions  of  debt  have  been  repaid.  "•?,"  'f  y""'  ,       ,     .      , 

The  burden  of  the  income  tax  has  been  more  S'-^X'?    f^'^t  *'   t^*"  "'^^^X  '^"'*"- 

fairly  adjusted  as  between  earned  and  unearned  "]S  force  in  the  British  govern- 

incomes.    The  way  has  been  cleared,  as  far  as  mental  machine,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 

fi..ance  is  concerned,  for  old  age  pensions  next  main  features  of  the  program  of  the  present 

year.    The  army  has  been  remodeled,  with  what  r  ;i,„„i    ™„,,o,n„anf   ;.,    f.,™U«j    1,          k 

success  the  future  alone  can  show.    A  beginning  ^-'beral  government  m   England  have  been 

has  been  made  in  dealing  with  the  land  question  defeated  through  the  opposition  of  the  hercd- 

in  England.    An  installment  has  been  granted  of  itary  house.     Last  year  the  Lords  rejected 

the  just  claims  of  women  to  participate  in  the  the  Birrell   Education  bill  and   the  Plural 

IZSrZ  ,'LS',/rZl-  haJ^leenTpS"  ^"'"f  f"'',  ™s  V''  ""Y  voted  down  the 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  transforming  scotch  Land  bill  and  so  modified  the  Irish 

the  House  of  Commons  into  a  more  efficient  in-  Evicted  Tenants  bill  as  to  make  it  unaccept- 
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able  to  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party.  Brit- 
ish labor  conditions  continue  disturbed. 
Mani'  strikes  of  grave  proportions  have 
marked  the  past  half  year  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  fortieth  Trades 
Union  Congress  held  its  sessions  at  Bath  late 
in  August,  no  less  than  thirty-two  Members 
of  Parliament  being  in  attendance.  The 
net  results  of  the  deliberations  of  this  highly 
important  gathering  were  the  rejection  of  a 
number  of  purely  socialistic  tenets.  The  re- 
forms enumerated  in  the  program  of  the  con- 
ference included  a  reduction  of  working 
hours  in  all  trades,  old-age  pensions,  work 
for  the  unemployed,  compulsory  state  insur- 
ance, legal  restriction  of  systema 
work,  reform  of  the  poor  law,  and  land 
tionalization.  It  will  ijiterest  American 
Methodists  to  learn  that  three  of  tlie  impor- 
tant British  bodies  of  that  denomination, — ■ 
the  Methodist  New  Connection,  the  Unitei 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  and  the  Bible 
Christian  Methodist  Church, — have  now 
merged,  taking  the  title  the  United  Metho- 
dist Church.  The  Weslcyan  and  thi  " 
itive  Methodists  still  retain  their  supremacy 
in  numbers  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  new 
denomination  now  comprises  virtually  al! 
the  Methodists  outside  of  the  leading  organ- 


Mt  iMtatr  ^"  ''"'  fo^'B"  reUtiMB  Grear 
an  iioiBtii  Britain,  thanks  to  King  Edward, 
*"""''  has  changed  her  position  from 
one  of  isolation  to  one  of  alliances.  The 
entente  with  France,  the  understanding  with 
Russia,  and  the  alliance  with  Japan  take 
British  good  will  and  assure  friendship  to 
ihe  people  of  England  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tbc  Pacific.  From  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic is  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Anglo-American  relations  have  never  been 
better  than  they  are  at  present.  The  only 
break  in  this  globe-encircling  understanding 
is  Germany,  and  King  Edward's  recent 
meeting  with  the  German  Kaiser  has  done 
much  toward  bringing  the  people  of  the 
P'atherland  into  cordial  relationship  with  the 
people  of  his  own  land.  This  friendly  feel- 
ing toward  Germany,  however,  has  not  pre- 
vented his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  British 
people  from  exulting  over  the  recent  phe- 
nomenal trip  of  the  giant  Cunard  turbine 
transatlantic  liner  Lusiiania,  whose  record 
on  her  maiden  trip  last  month  gave  evideiKX 
that  she  will  soon  restore  to  Great  Britain  the 
ocean  supremacy  recently  held  by  the  German 
steamships,  England's  neighbor  France  also 
secured  a  transatlantic  victory  last  month.  La 
Pr'JTence,  the  French  liner,  made  the  fastest 
run  on   record    from   Havre  to  New  York. 
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Osierffitare  Romano,  the  organ  of  the  Vati-  A   similar  message  fcdlowed    fr«si  Presi- 

can,  announcing  that  it  is  a  completion  of  dent  Diaz.     It  was  subsequently  decided  to 

the  syllabus  already   referred  to,  sets  forth  hold  the  conference  some  time  between  No- 

that  "  modernism," — a  term  the  exact  mean-  vember  I  and  15,  at  Washington.     On  Sep- 

ing  of  which   is  not  ciearly  defined   in   the  tember  17  a  protocol,  arranging  for  such  a 

document, — is  a  serious  danger  to  the  church  meeting,  and  the  drafting  of  a  general  treaty, 

and  should   be  condemned   as  dangerous  in  was  signed  by  representatives  of  Nicaragua, 

philosophy,  faith,  theology,  history,  criticism,  Honduras   (our  State  Department  has  for- 

and  reforms.     The  Pope  says:  mally  recognized  the  provisional  governinent 

„         ,.                ,                  ,      •      ,  of  i^hat  country),  Salvador,  Guatamala,  and 

,u  J:\c?    .1?  :iV:f,i 'r,  .T  l"    ^-i;    ,  -T  ^T.  ^'««a  ^ica.     secretary  Root,  who  began  his 
(liocesc  every  pcriucirms  hnnk,      I  he  hismiiis  are  -, ,      .  ■      1    <        i         r         1  -       1 
to  Iw  alKive  all  human  fear.  (..  tnmiplf  all  tU-^hly  Me.vican  trip    (already  referred  to  in  these 
impriidem-e  umier  fwl,  and  hiTtlless  of  (lie  mil-  pages)    on   September   25,   expects   to   return 
cry  of  llie  wicked,  are  to  rmicml.cr  uur  [iroicriii-  to  the  national  Cilpital  in  time  to  be  present 
lion  and  to  proscribe  and  tear  ...it  .,    the  hail;  s  ^^  j,,^  conference.     In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
of  the  faithful  all  bad  liorjks  ami  all  b.id  writ-  ,    1,    ■       r    ,      ,              -in  ri 
iiiRs.     This   is   not    oiily   a    rinlit   conferred   on  bulletin  ot  the  International   Bureau  of   the 
Ihem.  bnl  a  duly  we  impose  011  ihcni.  American   Republics,   the  annual    review  of 
,                             -1,-11-                 -  Latin-American    conditions   presents    figures 
A  great  international  Lathohc  university  „.|,i,.h  ^how  a  large  increase  in  the  export 
IS  projected,  to      tavor  and  he  p,  with  Cath-  ^^^d  import  business  of  Central  America  par- 
otic   truth    for    Its    light    and    guide,      the  ticularlv.     The  figures   for  all  divisions  of 
progress   of   ever>-thing    that   can   be   called  Latin-America  were  as   follo«-s: 
true  science  or  erudition."     We  present  on 
another  page  this  month  an  outline  of  the                                              i-iMiorts.          imports. 

serious  situation  in  Italy,  which  has  been  the  Q'niriii"^\m-'rir» *'.i'' iTo'iMir    *""""""  '" 

outcome  of  grave  charges  made  against  the  mpxI<-< JiiT.'.K'.Oiy 

administration     of    church     Institutions     by  *'"!«'  nni.2r.s,6i: 

Italian    Socialists    and    other    radicals.      On  ""-v-i  :in'l  «"ni..  l.,.«iir>Ko    ir...-,m.24< 
September  20,  the  thirty-seventh  anniversar>'        'i-],erp  ,-an  be  no  doubt  of  the   immense 

of   the^  occupation  of   Rome  by   the    Italian  natur.>\  resources  and   undevelt^d  possibili- 

army  and  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  t;,.,  „f  f^e  five  Central  American  republics. 

the   Papacy,  anti-clencal    nots   were    feared,  ^||  ji,„.  ^^^.^i  ;,  pp.,^.p  ^„  develop, 
and  the  Vatican  was  guarded  by  a  large  mili- 
tary force.    The  da\'  jjassed  quietly,  ho«-ever. 

For  Permantnt  ''resident  R{>oseveIt  took  another 
PtaetiiiCen-  long  Step,  late  in  August,  in  the 
direction  of  international  peace. 
In  conjunction  with  President  Diaz,  of 
Mexico,  he  addressed  a  telegraphic  appeal 
to  the  presidents  of  each  of  the  five  Central 
American  republics,  urging  a  conference  fur 
the  piirptise  of  agreeing  upon  a  general  treaty 
of  arbitration  and  friendship.  Referring  to 
such  differences  arising  between  the  repub- 
lics as  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomatic  nego- 
tiatlcms,  the  President  said: 

A  crinfurcncc  havinn  been  siiftBCsteil  Iwtweeti 
representative'*  of  the  ri'iinMics  of  Central 
America.  1  cordi.illy  teiKler  the  goud  nftkes  of 
the  United  Stiites  toward  hrinuing  alM;ul  so 
hcnoficial  a  result,  and  I  betj  tn  assure  your  Ex- 
cellency of  my  desire  and  williiiuness  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  attainment  of  peace,  in  full 
concurrence  with   thf   President   of   Mexico.      I 

appeal  to  your  Excellent-  to  aid  in  Ifie  reali^ta-  bobeb  imi   rf 

tion  of  my  friendly  purpose  by  refraining  from  c  »  th       an     h  iiiji   re. 

any  action  tending  to  increase  the  dangers  of  the        'Uncle  Ram  tnd  Mulco  have  und-rtakm  a  aim- 
situation  pendinR  a  further  resort  to  the  peace-    ■-'"'t  P"™  of  temperance  work.l 
ful  methods  of  diplomacy.  — B'roB  tbe  Jounul  (Utonw-jU"). 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICS  AND  aOVERNMEl 


-AMERICAN. 


August  21. — Senator  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  in  an 
address  at  Georgetown,  O,.  replies  to  the  recent 
speech  of  Secretary  'I'afl, 

August  22. — Secrelary  Tafl.  speaking  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  deals  with  the  race  question  and 
the  South's  lack  of  influence  in  the  national 
councils The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an- 
nounces that  hereafter  national  depository 
banks  will  be  permitted  to  use  Philippine  rail- 
way bonds  at  go  per  cent,  of  market  value  as 
security.  ....The  New  York  Sinking  Fund  Corn- 
authorizes  the  controller  to  increase 
1  nYi  per  cent,  on  the  next 


the  rate'of  interest  ti 
bsue  of  city  bonds. 

August  23.— After 
dent  Roosevelt  and  r 
is  made  that  5* 


September  17. — At  the  special  election  in  Okla- 
homa the  pronosed  State  constitution  is  carried, 
together  with  the  prohibition  amendment; 
Charles  Haskell  (Dem.)  is  elected  Governor  and 
a  Democratic  Legislature  is  elected  which  wil! 
choose  two  United  Stales  Senators The  pro- 
posed new  charter  for  the  city  of  Chicago  is  de- 
feated at  a  special  election  by  a  vote  of  more 

than  2  to  I New  Jersey  Democrats  nominate 

Frank  S.  Katzenbach,  Jr.,  for  Governor. 

September  18.— Warrants  are  issued  at  Harns- 
burg  for  the  arrest  of  fourteen  of  the  men  in- 
volved in  the  Pennsylvania  capitol  scandal. 

September   19. — President  Roosevelt  appoints 


on  ferencc  between  Presi- 
il  officials,  anncunceniein 

1  battleships  in  the  Atlantic 

fleet   will   sail   to   the   Pacific   via   the   Strait   of 

Magellan  some  time  in  December  next John 

H.  Beatty  is  appointed  superintendent  of  New 
York  parks,  to  succeed  Frank  Joyce,  removed. 

August  24. — Secretary  Taft,  speaking  in  Okla- 
homa, attacks  the  proposed  State  constitution, 
advising  Republicans  to  vote  for  its  rejection. 

August  30. — President  Roosevelt  authorizes 
Secretary  Garfield  to  announce  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  make  no  further  effort  lo  obtain 
joint  statehood  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
accepting  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  the  two 
Territories  as  final. 

August  31. — Seven  Alabama  railroads  put  in 
effect  the  Alabama  passenger  and  freight  rates 
and  the  federal  grand  jury  is  discharged  by 
Judges  Jones. 

September  3. — Rcprescntalivc  Theodore  E. 
Burton  (Rep.),  of  Ohio,  consents  to  become  the 
Republican  nominee  for  mayor  of  Cleveland 
against  Tom  L.  Johnson. 

September  4.— The  Kansas  Stale  Railroad 
Commission  orders  a  two-cent  railroad  passen- 
ger rate  to  go  into  effect  on  October  t. 

September  7.— Cleveland  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton  for 
mayor  by  acclamation. 

September  8.— Secretary  Taft,  in  a  speech  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  declares  that  tariff  revision  is 
unwise  during  a   Presidential  campaign. 

September  10. — A  federal  injunction  is  issued 
restraining  the  Nebraska  railroad  commission 
from  reducing  grain  rates  on  roads  operating  in 
that  State,... New  York  City's  ^0,000.000  4^ 
per  cent,  bond  issue  is  subscribed  five  times  over. 

September  14. — Representative  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  Republican  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  announces  that  he  will  accept  no  cam- 
paign contribution  from  any  public  service  cor- 
poration. 

September  t6, — Ten  employees  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment of  Cincinnati  are  dismissed  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  factional  political  light. 


bla  rare  In  the  new  State  o(  Oklaboma.) 

Judge  Walter  C.  Norris,  of  Connecticut,  a  judge 
of  the  United  Stales  Circuit  Court New  Jer- 
sey Republicans  nominate  J.  Franklin  Fort  for 
Governor. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIOH. 
August  21. — The  first  session  of  the  Transvaal 
Parliament  comes  lo  an  end The  British  Gov- 
ernment decides  to  abandon  the  Scottish  small 
land-owners'    bill,    owing    to    objection    of    the 

August  23, — The  Belgian  Government  and  the 
Congo  Free  State  appoint  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  convention  for  the  annexation  of  the  Congo 
to  Belgium. 

August  26. — A  British  parliamentary  paper  is 
issued  which  contains  the  government's  plan  for 
enlarging  the  advisory  and  legislative  councils 
in    India The    Irish    Nationalists    leave    ih» 
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British    Hou'ic  of  romnions  in  a  body  after  a  sealing  operations,  and  the  l»nat  will  lie  permitted 

speech     l\v     J«Dhn     Redmond     denouncing    the  to  depart  from  Unalaska. 

.iniended  Evicted  Tenants' hill :  another  commit-  August    31.— The   Anglo-Russian   convention. 

tee  has  been  appointed  to  confer  with  the  House  which  divides   Persia  into  spheres  of  influence 

of  Lords Tbc  House  of  Lords  linally  passes  and  maintains  the  present  position  of  Tibet  and 

the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  marriage  bill.  Afghanistan,  is  signed  at  St.  Petersburg The 

Aug^u^t  27. — A  proclamaticm  is  issued  by  the  French  Government  instructs  General  Dnide  to 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  which  declares  the  march  against  the  Moors. 

counties  of   Clare,   Gahvay.    Leitrim.   Lr^njjford,  September  6.— It  is  announced  that  France  and 

kossconinion.  and  Kinjj;^  to  be  in  a  state  of  dis-  Spain    are    preparing    to    occupy    the    principal 

tnrbancv  whioli   rc(|uires  additional   police In  Morocco  seaports,  the  Powers  having  agreed  to 

Russia  t'u-  •*  tt-niporary  "  exceptional  lavv-^  art-  re-  extend  the  scope  of  the  Algeciras  convention. 

enact  df>r    the    twenty-seventh    time.... The  September  7.-A  modus  Vivendi  to  cover  the 

l?ritisli  House-  of  L<.rd.  forces  the  Coninions  to  Xewfoundland    fisheries   for  the  present  season 

accrpt  \W  anu'iulnients  to  the  Irish  I^victed    I  en-  j^  ^j         j  .^^  London. 

ants   bill,  which  is  passed.  c     *      1        o      -n       li  •.•  1     /-         1  /-           1     * 

.                „      „,,       i»  ■  •  ,     T»     ,•          .    •  September  X. —  I  he   British  Con.sul-General  at- 

Au^nist    JS.-lhe    British    1  arliaim-nt    is   pro-  Antwerp  enters  a  protest  against  the  inadequate 

ro-ned...    hiKhteen    m..re    Nationalists    are    ar-  protection  given  to  British  ships  at  the  time  of 

rested  at   Lonirford.   Ireland,  and  committed  tor  ^|^^  riotinc 

trial  <  n  charuc-  of  participating  in  an  unlawful  ^              '             ^                       ,   ^  .           •      ■«, 

assc-niblv  likdv  to  cause  a  riot.  September  Q.-Japanese  and  Giine.se  in  Van- 

.         '           ',,,,     ^        ^,  ,          .          ,,  couver  arm  themselves  and  gather  ni  their  quar- 

Auirusi  20.-1  Ik- Cai)eCol<Miy  Assembly  passes  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^j^,^^.,^^,  ^j^^.j^  property  against  attacks  of 

a  .liovernment   measure  imimsiiiK  a  prolil  tax  ot  ^j^^  mobs.  ...  France  decides  to  settle  claims  for 

10  iK-r  cent,  on  diamond  and  copper  mining  com-  damages  at  Casablanca  through  an  international 

panics  earning  £50.000  per  annum.  ..  .1  hn-e  Rus-  ..^mmission,  Morocco  being  held  responsible  for 

sians  are  found  guilty  ol  plotting  a«:ainst  the  lite  jq^s^^.^ 

of    the    Czar    and    sentenced    to    death,    several  V^     "       ,                 ti        •       t-.       1       r  xt      r         1 

others  being  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  ban-  ,    September  lo.-Premier  Lond,  of  Newfound- 

ishment  land,    denounces   the    modus  vivnidi   concluded 

...          4,.    .      ,          r.        •            I  between    America   and   Great   Britain,  and   savs 

August    u.-A  ir/.a  Ah  Asghan.   Premier  and  ^j^^^  ^j.^  colonial  government  will  resist  its  eii- 

Minister  of  the  Interior  ot   I  ersia,  is  killed.  forcement    by    .very    constitutional    means.... 

September  0— The  Russian  Zemstvo  Congress  Liang  Tun  Yuen  is  appointed  Chinese  Minister 

at   Moscmv   rejects    Premier   Stolypin's  plan   for    at     Washington Mehmed     AH     Bey     is     ap- 

local  self-government.  pointed  to  succeed  Chekib  Bey  as  Turkish  Min- 

Sept?mber    10.— The    Sultan  of   Morocco  dis-  ister  to  the  United  States. 

misses  his  ministry  following  the  di.scovery  of  a  September     u.— The     allied     Franco-Spanish 

piM  against  him.  army  puts  to  rout  the  Moors  at  Taddert The 

,^,^r,r,^,*«„^*,*,   T^r^T  A^,^i.To  Japanese    Consul-(ieneral    at    Mukden   is   trans- 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  ^^/^^.^j  ^,^.^,.^^^^^.  ^,^  ^,^5^,^^  ^^,  ^,l,^^i„  Commercial 

.\ugust    24— \    (lerman    vessel,    loaded    with  concessions  from  China. 

riiles  and  tlying  the  Spanisb  tlag,  is  captured  by  September    l^. — The    Moors   near   Casablanca 

a  I'Vench  cruiser  off  the  coast  of  Morocco.  again  make  overtures  for  peace  to  the  French 

.\ugust  jO.— The  State  Department  at  Wash-  commander, 

ington  decides  to  allow  t'lshing-smacks  to  go  to  September  17. — A  protocol  is  signed  at  Wash- 

Xewfoundland.   the    renewal    of   the   modus  t/-  ington  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  five 

7'rtuii  being  regarded  as  certain.  Central  .-Kmerican  republics,  accepting  the  invi- 

August  27.— The  Moors  make  another  attack  Nation  of  the  Cnited  States  and  Mexico  to  meet 

(»n  the  French  outpc^sts  near  Casablanca,  but  are  at  an  early  date  to  negotiate  a  peace  agreement 

beaten  otT  with  heavv  losses.  ....Grants  of  money  are  made  by  the  Japanese 

\          ,       o      i>      -i    \     ij             11            1  (iovernmeiit  to  I).  W.  Stevens  and  H.  \V.  Den- 

August     Jo.  —1  resident     Ko<isevelt     sends    an  •           »         •            r      ^1    •            •         •     *i      r» 

•  7     /•        *  r        ^ 'Y    IV        1          r          y     n  nison.  Americans,  for  their  services  in  the  Rus- 

identical  telegram  to  the  rulers  of  the  five  Cen-  Tdt>oii,.c..  Wnr 

tral   .American  republics,  urging  them  to  submit  ^           1 

all    future   dilTerences   to  arbitration:    the   .same  September     19. -1  he    new     Franco-Canadian 

action  is  taken  by  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico.  ccmimercial  treaty  is  signed  at  Pari.s. 

Autrust    JO.— Mulai     Halid.    the    newly    pro-  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

clainud   Sultan  of  .Morocco,  issues  a  proclama-  .                      „,,       *        •          ^  1 

tion    stating    that    he    proposes    to    .satisfy    the  .   August  33.— 1  he  American   delegates  receive 

I'Vench  demands  and  enter  into  good  relations  instructions   from   Secretary  Root  to  adhere  to 

with  all  other  Powers. ..  .The  Premier  of  New-  the  plan  of  the  Lnited  States  for  an  arbitration 

fouiidland  makes  a  new  proposal  regarding  the  cp"rt  I  Brazil  s  position  m  regard  to  the  intema- 

con<luct  (»f  the  fisheries  regulations.  tional  court  of  arbitration  is  made  known  m  an 

Aueusi   30.— It    is   announced   in   Washington  ^^"^^  ^*^*^'*^^-  ^,      ,        . 

that  Xicara«aia.  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador  have  August  25.— The  American  proposition  on  the 

responded    favorablv    to    President    Roosevelt's  collection  of  contractual  debts  is  made  ready  for 

proposal  fnr  a   Central  American  peace  confer-  submission  to  the  examination  committee, 

enee. ..  ..Announcement  is  made  that  the  United  August   t6.<«-Gtfitral   Porter   submits   to  the 

States   Department  of  Justice  has  disapproved  eonference  a  new  American  proposal  regarding 

the  seizure  and  subsequent  proceedings  against  obligatory  arbitration,  containing  a  list  of  cases 

the  Japanese  schooner  \ilto  for  alleged  illegal  which  must  go  before  the  court. 


Aeronautic  Club.  ...In 
Quebec  express  and  a 
ton  &  Maine  Railrc 
more  than  twenty  pers 
injured. 

September  i6. — In  a 
Japanese  battleship  Ka 
and  men  are  killed  an< 

September  i7.^Suit 
Oil  Company  is  begun 
Japanese    are    d  row  net 

September    i8.— One 

ported   lost    in    the    de 

Japanese  steamer  Tafa 

OBr 

August  21. — Arthur 
New  York  Stock  Exch 

August   24. — Dr.   Sei 
known     New     York 
Emilio  Taliani,  of  Italj 
ta,  a  distinguished  Cub 

August  26.— Dr.  O 
mathematics  and  natu 
College,  N.  Y.,  69.... 
prominent  Christian  Si 

August  27. — Nelson 
packer  of  Chicago,  68 
editor  and  publisher  < 
Post,  60. 

August  29. — Rear- A I 
sor.  U.  S.  N.,  retired. 
U,  S.  A.,  retired,  8a. 

August  ,10, — ^Richard 

(see  page  424) Arc! 

liams.  of  the  Roman 
ton,  85. 

September  i. — David 
Liverpool  shipowner,  6 
the  oldest  minister  in 
Methodist  Episcopal  t 
Gaylord  P.  Clark,  deai 
cine  of  Syracuse  Univ 

September  2.^Ex-U 
Jay  Jackson,  of  West 

September  3.— Pleas 
Creek  Indian  Nation. 

September  4. — fdva 
Norwegian  composer. 

September  5.— Willi: 
years  chief  editorial  \ 
fVofld.  67.  ...Louis  S. 
Rev,  S.  B.  Southerlani 
Protestant  Church,  gi 
Kirkby.  D.D.,  of  Rye, 
Prolcslant  Episcopal 
regions,  80. 

September  7,^Rene 
Prudhomme,  the  Freni 
Paul  H.  Hacke,  the 
Pittsburg.  72. 

September  8, — Brig.- 
l'.   S,  A.,  retired,  64. 


SOME  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CARTOONS. 


AND  FOREIGN  CARTOONS. 


)    WBITING-BOOM    OF  THE    FIRST   CABIN   ON    THE       LUSITANIA. 


THE       LUSITANIA,     THE  NEW  SPEEDY  TRANSATLANTIC  LINER. 

The  first  live-day  Atlantic  voyage, — five  days  aiid  fifty-four  minutes,  to  be  exact, — ended 
on  the  morning  of  September  13,  when  the  giant  Cunard  liner,  Luiitania.  reached  New  York 
harbor  on  her  maiden  voyage  from  Queenstown.  This  was  six  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes 
better  than  the  best  preceding  run  over  the  same  course, — that  of  the  Lucania,  in  1894.  The 
new  Cunarder,  which  is  the  largest  steamsliip  afloat  (her  sister  ship,  th^  Mauretatiia,  just 
launched,  is  a  few  feet  longer  but  of  less  draft),  is  785  feet  long,  88  feet  in  breadth,  and  has 
a  depth  of  60  feet,  with  a  total  displacement  of  38,000  tons.  The  new  ocean  greyhound  has  a 
passenger  capacity  of  540  first  class,  460  second  class,  and  1200  third  class  passengers,  in  addi- 
tion to  more  than  800  officers  and  crew.  In  her  furnishings  she  is  as  luxurious  as  the  best  of 
modern  hotels.  Everything  that  modern  invention  could  devise  and  electrical  science  carry. out 
has  combined  to  make  the  Lusilania  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  comfortable  of  ocean  steam- 
ships. Elevators  transport  passengers  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  decks  and  telephones  con- 
nect the  different  cabins,  which  are  located  on  named  corridors  as  though  streets  of  a  city. 
The  Lusilania  is  driven  by  turbine  engines  of  73,000  horse-power,  which  keep  her  remarkably 
free  from  vibration  and  reduce  sea-sickness  to  a  minimum.  The  average  speed  of  the  Luiilatiia 
on  this  maiden  voyage  was  23.01  knots.  This  does  not  quite  equal  the  records  made  by  the 
German  liners  DeulscMand  (Hamburg- American)  and  Kaiser  Wilkelm  II.  (North  German 
Lloyd),  nor  does  her  highest  day's  run,  593  miles,  equal  the  601  made  by  the  Deuischland 
seven  years  ago.  She,  however,  has  made  the  best  maiden  trip  in  the  history  of  trans- 
atlantic navigation,  and  actually  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  shortest  time  on  record.  Her  daily 
consumption  of  coal  averaged  looo  tons.  Her  construction  is  such  that  she  can,  at  short  notice, 
be  converted  into  a  formidable  cruiser  for  war.  The  name  "  Lusitania,"  the  old  Roman  desig- 
nation for  what  is  now  Portugal,  was  given  to  tlie  great  liner  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  Cunard  Company  in  naming  their  vessels  after  the  classic  subdivisions  of  Europe. 


WHAT   WAS  MANSFIELD'S  INFLUENCE  ON 

THE   AMERICAN    DRAMA? 

BY    FRANKLIN    FYLES. 


T 


HIS   VERSATILITY  AND   CATHOLIC   TASTE. 


HE  drama  in  America  progressed  In  the  moon,  and  let  out  such  a  long,  loud 
stagecraft  a  great  deal,  in  literature  *'  h-o-w-1  "  as  no  wolf  could  exceed  in  hun- 
much,  and  in  art  some,  during  Richard  gered  anguish. 
Mansfield's  quarter  of  a  century  of  activity 
on  the  stage.  No  one  will  say  that  Alans- 
field  hindered  this  advance;  but  did  he  help  In  one  way  Mansfield  had  much  to  do  with 
it?  and,  if  yes,  in  what  ways,  and  to  what  the  improvement  of  dramatic  art  and  litera- 
extent?  His  bravery  so  often  looked  like  ture  in  this  countr>',  and  in  another  way  he 
imprudence  that  some  people  saw  also  impu-  did  not.  By  getting  out  of  the  rut,  deviating 
dence  in  his  resoluteness,  and  were  slow  to  widely  from  a  fixed  line  of  acting,  and  filling 
perceive  either  height  of  aim  or  breadth  of  a  gallery  of  portraiture  with  widely  various 
purpose.  Furthermore,  his  best  acting  was  originations,  he  encouraged  actors,  authors 
done  in  unlovely  guises,  and,  for  that  reason,  and  managers  to  range  widely  for  subjects, 
the  foremost  position  which  he  attained  was  The  first  in  his  series  was  a  paralytic  old 
not  due  at  all  to  spontanous  public  encourage-  degenerate,  his  second  was  a  lusty  young 
ment,  but  altogether  to  his  own  persistent,  virilite,  his  third  was  a  dual  creature  of 
obdurate,  aggressive  use  of  the  faculties  that  virtue  and  repulsive  wickedness,  and  his 
nature  gave  him,  and  the  facilities  that,  with  fourth  was  an  historic  fop.  With  the  inex- 
his  own  effort,  he  acquired.  His  hard  ex-  pensive  plays  containing  those  characteriza- 
perience  was  calculated  to  build  up  a  firm  tions  he  might  have  died  richer  and  more  re- 
belief  in  himself.  When  critical  commenda-  nowned, — as  Joseph  Jefferson  did  with  Rip 
tion  said  he  was  *'  the  American  Irving,"*he  Van  Winkle  and  Bob  Acres, — than  by  kill- 
would  have  thought  it  more  fitting  to  say  that  ing  himself  with  the  nerve-tension  and  brain- 
Irving  was  "  the  Mansfield  of  England."  rack  of  constantly  new  endeavor.  I  don't 
He  avowed  himself  the  better  actor  of  the  like  to  think  he  incited  any  one  to  work  to 
two.  Anecdotes  of  Mansfield  usually  have  death,  but  am  glad  to  beh'eve  his  example 
his  egotism  for  their  salient  point,  but  I  can  of  versatility  in  acting,  catholicity  in  taste, 
tell  one  that  is  autobiographic,  that  has  not  and  ample  measure  of  accomplishment,  had  a 
been  published  hitherto,  and  that  demon-  great  deal  of  good  influence  upon  the  dra- 
st rates  what  I  believe  to  be  true, — that  one  matic  profession.  But  in  the  way  of  training 
who  intends  to  he  an  actor  should  never  let  the  younger  members  of  his  companies,  as 
modesty  crimson  his  check.  When  he  was  a  both  Irving  and  Lawrence  Barrett  did,  he 
boy  at  Derby  school,  he  recited  some  of  saw  neither  duty  nor  expediency.  He  had 
Shylock,  and  the  head  master  told  him  he  not  the  temperament  of  a  teacher, 
might  become  a  good  actor,  but  there  was  a  Plays  are  not  often  treated  as  well  here 
teacher  of  elocution  who  saw  no  such  prom-  throughout  as  the>'  commonly  are  abroad; 
ise.  In  class,  a  few  days  later,  the  familiar  major  characters  often  fare  better,  but  the 
old  reading  book  line  was  reached:  "The  minor  ones  scarcely  ever  as  well,  and  an 
wolf's  long  howl  on  Oonalaska^s  shore."  effect  of  naturalness  is  thereby  sacrificed. 
The  teacher  gave  it  with  emphasis  prolonged  Mansfield  conducted  neither  a  kindergarten 
on  the  **  howl."  for  beginners,  nor  a  post-graduate  course  for 

**  There  should  be  a  suggestion  of  wolfish  proficients.     He  gave  orders  at  rehearsals, 

weirdness    in     the    enunciation,"    said    he,  not  instruction.     Yet  sometimes,  through  a 

with  a  repetition  of  the  word  for  example,  flash  of  impulse,  he  showed  how  to  do  a  thing 

"  Master    Mansfield,    perhaps   you    can    do  as  he  wanted  it  done.     The  lighting  of  a 

better   with    the  wolf   than   you   did   with  play  w^as  being  practiced.     He  was  to  be 

Shylock."  illumined  by  what  is  called  a  spot  light.  The 

The     lad     began :     "  The     wolf's    long  calcium  man  threw  it  on  him  in  a  round 

howl, "  but  he  got  no  further,  for  he  shape  of  bright  contrast  with  the  surround- 

flung  his  nose  in  the  air,  like  a  dog  baying  ing  dimness. 


IVHM  r  )VAS  MANSFIELDS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  DRAMA  ? 


BICHARD    MANSFIELD   (died,    AUCUSr   30,    1907  ) 

"  Npt  like  that,"  Mansfield  cried,  testily;  company,  and  first  equaled  in  this  countiy  by 
"  I'm  not  a  showgirl  to  be  lit  up  for  a  song."  Barrett  in  "Julius  Ca;sar."  Such  things 
Then  he  paused,  and  I,  having  heard  of  his  are  not  wonders  nowadays,  but  it  was  eight- 
harshness,  expected  him  to  discharge  the  of-  een  years  ago  that  Mansfield  brought  out 
fender;  but,  instead,  he  seized  a  paper  box,  "Richard  III.,"  and  it  was  in  London,  too, 
drove  his  fist  through  its  bottom,  makino;  a  where  Irving,  as  well  as  the  Meiningers,  had 
jagged  hole,  and  said :  "  Let  the  light  come  filled  stages  with  realistic  crowds.  Mans- 
through  that."  field  had  neither  time  nor  patience  sufficient 

As  a  rule  he  bought  skill  in  bis  suhordi-  to  drill  supernumeraries,  but  he  did  have  the 

nates  ready  made  and  would  not  cultivate  it.  money  to  hire  fifty  actors  at  fifteen  to  twenty- 

When  preparing  "Richard  III."  he  deter-  five  dollars  apiece  per  week, — fresh  young 

mined  ^|bat  his  assemblages  should  be  like  aspirants    and    stale   old    stagers, — but    all 

those  prfc'ented   by  the   famous   Meininger  skilled  enough  to  "save  the  throngs  in  the 
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Street,  and  the  armies  in  the  field,  from  the  money  on  a  tour,  a  route  is  given  to  him  at 
ridicule  which  even  Booth  used  to  subject  once.  There  was  no  such  system  then.  Each 
them  to.  starring  enterprise  had  to  make  its  own  way. 
As  illustrative  of  Mansfield's  perseverance  Mansfield  did  it  very  slowly,  very  carefully, 
as  anything  he  did,  to  my  mind,  was  the  very  arduously.  Nothing  beyond  "  A  Paris- 
slow,  sure  way  in  which  he  built  for  himself  ian  Romance  "  came  to  him  quickly,  and  it 
a  bridge  on  which  to  cross  over  the  gulf  be-  was  not  feasible  to  start  out  with  a  single 
twecn  stock  and  star  acting.  A  son  of  play.  Before  he  had  got  "  Prince  Karl " 
Madame  Rudersdorf,  the  singer,  and  inheri-  ready  to  be  tried,  he  began  work  with  T. 
tor  of  a  singing  voice,  his  earliest  acting,  Russell  Sullivan  to  make  a  play  of  "  Dr. 
naturally,  was  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  and  "  Beau  Bnim- 
comic  opera  of  the  day.  As  the  Lx)rd  Ad-  mell  "  was  as  long  in  evolution,  from  the 
miral,  in  "  Pinafore,"  he  made  his  debut  in  time  he  got  the  plan  of  it  from  William 
lyondon ;  subsequently  he  sang  in  **  Black  Winter  until,  with  the  old  play  by  Jerrold 
Mantles,"  in  New  York;  and  his  celebrated  as  a  basis,  and  Clyde  Fitch  under  salary  a 
outbreak  from  obscurity  as  Baron  Chevrlal,  long  while,  the  work  was  ready  for  the  stage. 
in  "  A  Parisian  Romance,"  his  first  role  with-  His  own  share  in  the  making  of  plays  was 
out  music,  was  followed  by  a  drop  back  into  hardly  creative;  he  had  no  skill  at  composi- 
the  Chancellor  of  '*  lolanthe."  He  did  not  tion,  but  he  did  a  deal  of  thinking  about  the 
find  it  feasible  to  stay  with  tlie  Palmer  stock  character  he  was  to  depict,  getting  ac- 
company, at  the  Union  Square,  and  went  to  quainted  with  him,  considering  the  right 
another  of  the  noted  local  organizations  of  make-up,  deportment,  mental  attributes  and 
that  time,  at  the  Boston  Museum,  where  he  reasonableness  of  action, 
took  assignments  as  they  came,  but  with  the  I  have  said  that  in  making  a  star  actor  of 
proviso  that,  once  a  year,  he  might  choose  a  himself  Mansfield  struck  one  of  the  blows 
new  play  to  be  tried.  In  that  way  he  got  that  knocked  the  last  of  the  old-style  stock 
"  Prince  Karl,"  by  Archibald  Clavering  companies  to  pieces.  But  he  had  no  such  de- 
Guntcr,  and,  when  his  second  season's  work  structive  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  over  in  Boston,  he  brought  the  comedy  hoped  to  establish  himself  as  a  stock  star  in 
(with  a  melodramatic  element  subsequently  a  theater  of  his  own  in  New  York.  That 
eliminated)  to  New  York  at  a  time  of  the  undertaking  was  delayed  by  a  disaster  which 
year  when  a  theatre  could  be  obtained  at  a  his  fearlessness  invited.  Or  was  it  presump- 
reduccd  rental.  The  process  was  repeated  tuous  to  go  to  London  with  all  the  money 
two  years  later  with  an  actable  version  of  he  had  earned,  and  all  he  could  borrow,  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  narrative,  **  Dr.  risk  it  in  a  sumptuous  mounting  of  "  Richard 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  Thus  it  was  not  HI."  at  the  Globe  Theater,  when  Irving  was 
until  he  had  given  four  years  to  the  laborious  at  the  height  of  liis  success  at  the  Lyceum? 
process  that  he  was  able  to  quit  stock  work  The  exploit  proved  that  he  had  as  much 
and  take  to  starring.  With  "  A  Parisian  ability  as  the  Englishman  in  stagecraft,  but 
Romance  "  retained,  and  **  Beau  Brummel  "  it  plunged  him  deep  in  debt,  out  of  which  he 
presently  added,  he  began  to  gain  a  prosper-  was  helped  by  a  wealthy  patron  after  his  re- 
ity  that  eventually  enabled  him  to  raise  the  turn  to  America,  where  his  Richard  became 
prices  of  parqu:'t  seats  in  several  cities  to  remunerative.  It  was  at  the  Garrick,  New 
$2.50,  anil  to  demand  a  larger  share  of  the  York,  that  he  endeavored  to  equal,  or  excel, 
theaters'  gross  receipts  than  any  other  actor  Irving  as  an  acting  and  producing  manager. 
except  Joseph  Jefferson.  His  first  several  productions  there  were  un- 

KSTABi.ismxG  THE  STAR  SYSTEM.  Profitable  and  overwork  brought  on  tj-phoid 

fever  to  bring  failure  to  the  venture,  which 

What  Mansfield  did  during  that  part  of  he  never  renewed.     Instead  of  clinging  to 

his  career  helped  to  destroy  the  stock  system,  any  form  of  the  local  stock  system,  he  let 

and  to  establish  \n  its  place  the  star  system,  go  of  it  altogether,  and  joined  the  migratory 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  gain  or  loss  sweep  of  theatrical  affairs. 

by  that  <lemolition     But  he  was  one  of  those  ^  rbmarkablb  REPERTOIRE. 
wlio  profited  by  breaking  away  from  usage, 

and  forcing  himself  into  singularity.    It  was  In  a  sincere  desire  to  be  appreciative  of 

not  eas\'.     It  was  very  hard.     If  now  an  Mansfield  as  an  initiative  actor  in  drama  of 

actor  can  convince  one  of  the  syndicates  that  original  worth,  I  cannot  find  a  reason  why 

he  has  a  play  in  which  he  may  probably  make  his  introduction  of  Henrik  Ibsen  to  America 
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fell  off.    Carrying  a  dozen  plays  on  his  tours,  actor-managers.     Only  once,  after  London 

with  half  a  hundred  persons  to  pay  and  trans-  rejected  his  magnificent  "  Richard  III."  and 

port,  and  many  carloads  of  mountings,  the  before  New  York  accepted  it, — while  he  was 

outgo  was  so   large  that  sometimes  a  city  bankrupt  and  discouraged, — he  threw  up  his 

threatened  to  begrudge  an  adequate  income,  hands  in  disgust,  and  brought  out  a  coarse 

In  such  a  contingency,  but  not  until  a  lack  London  melodrama. 

of  profit  became  probable  and  an  actual  loss  At  that  juncture,  too,  he  seemed  to  make 

possible,  would   he   announce  one  perform-  up  his  mind  to  become  a  man  of  business, 

ance,  usually  for  a  Saturday  night,  of  the  He  determined  not  to  shirk  his  debts,  but  to 

most  popular  entertainment  in  his  list.  pay  them,  and  he  did.     Perhaps  he  recajled 

ii                                „  that  Booth  had  been  pulled  up  out  of  ruin 

BKAU      BRUMMEL         A     MODEL     IN'     TECH-  i       ,j          ,.     i       -i    .     ^*                   F^cu*    lum 

by  narrctt  s  lavish  but  not  wasteful  methods; 

also,  that  Irving  was  an  adept  at  working  all 

Which  is  the  best  personation  by  an  actor  the  ways  to  publicity;  anyway,  thenceforward 

with   Mansfield's  range  of  characterization  he  let  no  one  surpass  him  in  self -promotion. 

must  be  a  question  for  dispute.     Within  the  Hut  he  lived  temperately,  though  luxuriously, 

lines    vA   comedy,    with    pathos   as    well    as  kept  away  from  the  promiscuous  resorts  of 

humor,  his  "  Beau  Brummel  "  was  a  model  stage  people,  and  in  all  the  ways  that  I  know 

in  technique.     His  **  Shylock  "  was  admired;  of  was  an  artist  and  a  gentleman, 

but  1  thought  better  of  his  *'  Richard  HI.'*  This    actor's    self-conceit    w^as    not    over- 

as  a  Shakesperean  exhibit.    To  my  thinking,  weening.      He   may   have  posed   before   the 

the    award    of    supremacy    to    him    among  public,  but  not  before  his  own  mirror,  and 

American  delineators  of  evil  old  men  did  not  other  actors  may  well  take  heed  of  his  habit 

rest    on     Baron     Chevrial    more    than    on  of  himself  applying  the  keen  criticism  he  was 

Ivan    the   Terrible.     And   my  judgment   is  prone   to  resent  from  newspaper  reviewers. 

that   in    "  Peer  Ciynt,"    his  final   portrayal,  One  of  his  reasons  for  changing  the  bill  was 

with  the  aging  of  that  symbolic  fellow  from  a  nervous  dread  of  becoming  lax  in  a  part 

youth  to  life's  limit,  he  gave  a  fuller  exhibi-  through  much  repetition.     His  wife  was  his 

tion  of  his  talent  than  in  any  other  role.   Did  monitor.     He  wooed   Beatrice  Cameron  in 

you  see  it?     If  so,  don*t  you  think  it  would  both  reality  and  mimicry  in  "  Prince  Karl." 

take  three  or  four  ordinary  actors  to  do  all  After   the   birth  of   their  only  child,   Mrs. 

that   he  did   for  the  character?     The  best  Mansfield  did  not  return  to  the  stage.    She 

element  in  his  acting  was  the  comprehensive-  had  been  a  very  agreeable  actress,  but  not  a 

ness  which  he  always  aimed  at  and  sometimes  great  one,  ami  she  decided  to  merge  her  am- 

attained.     He  liked  to  feel  that  he  was  an  bitlon  into  that  of  her  husband.    She  became 

exponent  of  everything  that  was  in  a  charac-  in  various  ways  an  aid.     At  every  perform- 

ter  which  he  assumed.  ance  of  a  new  play,  until  it  passed  the  stage 

A  proud  share  of  the  last  quarter-century's  of  improvciv.ent,  she  sat  in  the  audience  to 

evolution  of  American  theatrical  good  taste  report  to  him  on  w  eak  points.   It  is  said  that, 

is  due  to  Mansfield's  bravery  with  material  besides  advising  him  in  things  to  do,  she  kept 

for  which  anything  like  general  appreciation  him    from    unwise   ventures, — from   playing 

had  to  be  engendered.     Friends  of  the  drama  "  Hamlet,"  for  example.     By  the  carpers  he 

used   to  feel   very  much   obliged   to   Lester  was  e\'er  regarded  as  brash  by  nature  and 

Wallack  for  giving  an  old  Knglish  comedy  reckless  by  habit;  in  truth,  he  never  went 

once  In  a  while,  to  Augustin  Daly  for  cutting  ahead  until  he  thought  he  was  right;  and  as 

up  pretty  pranks  with   Shakespeare,  and  to  to  that  he  relied  considerably  on  his  wife's 

Albert  M.  Palmer  and  Daniel  Frohman  for  opinion.      After    rehearsing    "  Hamlet "    a 

devoting  their  stock  companies  to  the  best  week  or  so,  he  asked  her  if  he  ought  to  risk 

modern  plays  from  Paris  and  London ;  but  a  comparison  that  might  be  a  contrast  with 

Richard  Mansfield  had  no  sooner  got  under  P^dwln  Booth.    **  Not  yet,"  said  she,  and  the 

headway  than  he  began  to  put  time  into  the  rehearsals  were  called  off.     But  she  agreed 

preparatory   study   of   unac^^'^d    manuscripts,  with  him  that  **  Macbeth  "  was  within  his 

and  money  into  performance^  of  them,  too,  powers,  and  he  had  the  play  in  preparation  at 

at  a  rate  that  ran  his  original  p'-oductlons  up  the  time  of  his  mortal  illness, 

to  twenty-two,  besides  Shakespearean  achieve-  The  American  stage  is  better  off  for  hy;. 

ments  great  at  least  in  stagecraft.    The  cul-  ing  had  twenty-five  years  of  Richard  Rfcns- 

turing  value  of  his  work  was  greater  with  field,  and  the  pity  is  that  it  cannot  hfyst  as 

the  American  public  than  that  of  all  the  other  many  more.                                        ^^ 
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fell  off.    Carrying  a  dozen  plays  on  his  tours,  actor-managers.     Only  once,  after  London 

with  half  a  hundred  persons  to  pay  and  trans-  rejected  his  magnificent  "  Richard  III."  and 

port,  and  many  carloads  of  mountings,  the  before  New  York  accepted  it, — while  he  was 

outgo  was  so   large  that  sometimes  a  city  bankrupt  and  discouraged, — he  threw  up  his 

threatened  to  begrudge  an  adequate  income,  hands  in  disgust,  and  brought  out  a  coarse 

In  such  a  contingency,  but  not  until  a  lack  London  melodrama. 

of  profit  became  probable  and  an  actual  loss       At  that  juncture,  too,  he  seemed  to  make 

possible,  would   he   announce  one  perform-  up  his  mind  to  become  a  man  of  business, 

ance,   usually  for  a  Saturday  night,  of  the  He  determined  not  to  shirk  his  debts,  but  to 

most  popular  entertainment  in  his  list.  pay  them,  and  he  did.     Perhaps  he  recajled 

a  M  that  Booth  had  been  pulled  up  out  of  ruin 

BEAU     BRUMMEL    '     A     MODEL     IX     TECH-  ,       r>  ,,,    i       -i    i     ^  uj.   u*n.   ui    luiii 

by  narrett  s  lavish  but  not  wasteful  methods; 

also,  that  Irving  was  an  adept  at  working  all 

Which  is  the  best  personation  by  an  actor  the  ways  to  publicity ;  anyway,  thenceforward 

with   Mansfield's  range  of  characterization  he  let  no  one  surpass  him  in  self -promotion. 

must  be  a  question  for  dispute.     Within  the  But  he  lived  temperately,  though  luxuriously, 

lines   of   comedy,    with    pathos    as    well    as  kept  away  from  the  promiscuous  resorts  of 

humor,  his  **  Beau  Brummel  "  was  a  model  stage  people,  and  in  all  the  ways  that  I  know 

in  technique.     His  "  Shylock  "  was  admired:  of  was  an  artist  and  a  gentleman, 
but  I  thought  better  of  his  "  Richard  HI."        This    actor's    self-conceit    was    not    over- 

as  a  Shakesperean  exhibit.    To  my  thinking,  weening.      He  may   have  posed   before  the 

the    award    of    supremacy    to    him    among  public,  but  not  before  his  own  mirror,  and 

American  delineators  of  evil  old  men  did  not  other  actors  may  well  take  heed  of  his  habit 

rest    on     Baron     Chevrial    more    than    on  of  himself  applying  the  keen  criticism  he  was 

Ivan    the   Terrible.     And   my  judgment  is  prone  to  resent  from   newspaper  reviewers. 

that   in   "  Peer  Cn-nt,"    his  final   portrayal,  One  of  his  reasons  for  changing  the  bill  was 

with  the  aging  of  that  symbolic  fellow  from  a  nervous  dread  of  becoming  lax  in  a  part 

youth  to  life's  limit,  he  gave  a  fuller  exhibi-  through  much  repetition.     His  wife  was  his 

tion  of  his  talent  than  in  any  other  role.   Did  monitor.     He  wooed   Beatrice   Cameron  in 

you  see  it?     If  so,  don't  you  think  it  would  both  reality  and  mimicrj^  in  **  Prince  Karl." 

take  three  or  four  ordinary  actors  to  do  all  After   the   birth   of   their  only  child,   Mrs. 

that   he  did   for  the  character?     The  best  Mansfield  did  not  return  to  the  stage.    She 

element  in  his  acting  was  the  comprehensive-  had  been  a  very  agreeable  actress,  but  not  a 

ness  which  he  always  aimed  at  and  sometimes  great  one,  and  she  decided  to  merge  her  am- 

attained.     He  liked  to  feel  that  he  was  an  bition  into  that  of  her  husband.    She  became 

exponent  of  everything  that  was  in  a  charac-  in  various  ways  an  aid.     At  every  pcrform- 

ter  which  he  assumed.  ance  of  a  new  pla>',  until  it  passed  the  stage 

A  proud  share  of  the  last  quarter-century's  of  improvement,  she  sat  in  the  audience  to 

evolution  of  American  theatrical  good  taste  report  to  him  on  weak  points.   It  is  said  that, 

is  due  to  Mansfield's  bravery  with  material  besides  advising  him  in  things  to  do,  she  kept 

for  which  anything  like  general  appreciation  him    from    unwise   ventures, — from   playing 

had  to  be  engendered.     Friends  of  the  drama  **  Hamlet,"  for  example.     By  the  carpers  he 

used    to  feel   very  much  obliged   to   Lester  was  ever  regarded  as  brash  by  nature  and 

Wallack  for  giving  an  old  English  comedy  reckless  by  habit;  in  truth,  he  never  went 

once  in  a  while,- to  Augustin  Daly  for  cutting  ahead  until  he  thought  he  was  right;  and  as 

up  pretty  pranks  with  Shakespeare,  and  to  to  that  he  relied  considerably  on  his  wife's 

Albert  M.  Palmer  and  Daniel  Frohman  for  opinion.      After    rehearsing    **  Hamlet "    a 

devoting  their  stock  companies  to  the  best  week  or  so,  he  asked  her  if  he  ought  to  risk 

modern  plays  from  Paris  and  London ;  but  a  comparison  that  might  be  a  contrast  with 

Richard  Mansfield  had  no  sooner  got  under  I^dvvin  Booth.    **  Not  yet,"  said  she,  and  the 

headway  than  he  began  to  put  time  into  the  rehearsals  were  called  off.     But  she  agreed 

preparatory   study   of   unac^^'^d    manuscripts,  with  him  that  **  Macbeth  "  was  within  his 

and  money  into  performance?  of  them,  too,  powers,  and  he  had  the  play  in  preparation  at 

at  a  rate  that  ran  his  original  p'-oductions  up  the  time  of  his  mortal  illness, 
to  twenty-two,  besides  Shakespearean  achieve-        The  American  stage  is  better  off  for  h^^'of 

ments  great  at  least  in  stagecraft.    The  cul-  ing  had  twenty-five  years  of  Richard  Mma  of 

turing  value  of  his  work  was  grea^^er  with  field,  and  the  pity  is  that  it  cannot  l^on  why 

the  American  public  than  that  of  all  the  other  many  more.  ^q  America 
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further  musical  studies  in  London,  and  she  of  the  Dane  was  speedily  superseded  by  that 

acquired  sufficient  skill  to  enable  her  to  ap-  of  Rickard  Nordraak,  a  young  Norwegian 

pear  acceptably  as  a  soloist  at  orchestral  con-  composer  of.  brilliant  promise,  who  died  in 

certs  in  Bergen.     It  was  a  home  surcharged  1866,   before  completing  his   twenty-fourth 

with  a  musical  atmosphere  into  which  Ed-  year.     Nordraak  was  intensely  ambitious  to 

vard  Grieg  was  born ;  and  his  mother  must  produce  a  genuinely  national  *  Norse  music, 

have  dreamed  of  making  him  a  musician,  for  and,  brief  as  their  friendship  was,  it  served 

she   began    to    give    him    pianoforte    lessons  to  set  Grieg,  whose  talents  lay  in  the  same 

when  he  was  only  six  years  old.    Though  he  direction,  on   the   right  path.     Now  fairly 

disliked  school    (he  appears  to  have  been  a  launched  upon  the  career  of  a  piano  virtuoso 

typical  youngster  in  his  fondness  for  "  play-  and  composer,  he  became  a  "  determined  ad- 

ing  hookey  ")»  the  boy  made  commendable  versary   of   the   effeminate    Scandinavianism 

progress  in  his  music  and  even  tried  his  hand  which  was  a  mixture  of  Gade  and  Mendels- 

at  little  compositions  of  his  own ;  but  before  sohn,**  and  with  enthusiasm  entered  upon  the 

liis    fifteenth    year    there    was    no    serious  work  of  developing  independently  in  artistic 

thought  of  a  musical  career   for   him.      In  forms  the  musical  idioms  of  his  people. 

that  year  Ole  Bull,  the  celebrated  Norw^egian  In  1867  Grieg  married  Miss  Nina  Hager- 

vinlinist,  visited  his  father's  house,  and  hav-  up,  his  cousin,  who  had   inspired  and  who 

ing  heard  the  lad  play  some  of  his  youthful  continued  to  inspire  many  of  his  best  songs; 

pieces,   prevailed    upon    his   parents  to  send  and  whose  singing  of  them  helped  to  spread 

him  to  Leipsic,  that  he  might  become  a  pro-  her  husband's  fame  in  many  European  cities. 

fessional  musician.    It  was  all  arranged  very  In    1867   also  he  founded   in  Christiania  a 

quickly  one  summer  afternoon ;  the  fond  par-  musical  union  of  the  followers  of  the  new 

cnts  needed   little  coaxing,  and   to  the   boy  Norse  school,  which  he  continued  to  conduct 

**  it  seem.ed    the  most  natural   thing  in   the  for  thirteen  years.     Besides  concertizing  in 

world."  the  chief  Scandinavian  and  German  cities, 

Matriculated  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  and  making  an  artistic  pilgrimage  to  Italy  in 
in  1858,  at  first  young  Ciricg  made  slow  1865,  Grieg  at  this  period  was  increasingly 
progress.  He  studied  harmony  and  counter-  industrious  in  composition.  He  was  remark- 
point  under  Hauptmann  and  Richter,  com-  ably  active  for  a  semi-invalid.  He  had  found 
position  under  Reitz  and  Reinecke,  and  himself;  and  he  continued  to  develop  his 
pianoforte  playing  under  Wenzel  and  Mos-  creative  powers  in  the  production  of  music 
cheles.  At  the  conservatory  at  that  time  that  was  not  only  nationally  idiomatic,  but 
were  five  English  students,  among  them  thoroughly  suffused  with  the  real  spirit  of 
Arthur  Sullivan,  J.  F.  Barnett  and  Edward  his  land  and  his  people.  In  1868  the  great 
Dannrenthcr,  who  subsequently  became  lead-  Franz  Liszt  happened  upon  his  first  violin 
ers  in  the  musical  life  of  I^ondon,  and  their  sonata  (Opus  8)  and  forthwith  sent  him  a 
unstinting  toil  and  patience  in  drudgen'  in-  cordial  letter  of  commendation  and  encour- 
spired  the  young  Norwegian  to  greater  con-  agement,  inviting  him  to  Weimer.  This 
centration  of  effort  than  his  frail  physique  letter  induced  the  Norw^egian  Government  to 
could  stand,  and  under  the  strain  he  broke  grant  him  a  sum  of  money  that  enabled  him 
(ln\^n  completely.  He  was  taken  back  to  to  go  again  to  Rome  in  1870,  where  he  met 
Norway,  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  Liszt,  and  the  two  musicians  at  once  became 
remain  the  greater  part  of  a  year  to  recuper-  firm  friends.  At  their  second  meeting 
ate.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  returned  Liszt  played  from  the  manuscript  Grieg's 
to  Leipsic  and  was  graduated,  with  honors,  piano  concerto  (Opus  16),  and  when  he  had 
in  1862.  finished,  said:  "  Keep  steadily  on;  I  tell  you, 

At  Leipsic  (irieg  came  strongly  under  the  you  have  the  capability,  and, — -Ao  not  let 
sway  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  He  them  intimidate  you!"  The  big,  great- 
did  not  escape  from  that  influence  when  he  hearted  Liszt  feared  that  the  frail  little  man 
went  to  Copenhagen,  in  1863,  to  study  com-  from  the  far  North  might  be  in  danger  of 
position  informally  with  Niels  Gade,  a  intimidation ;  but  his  spirit  was  brave  enough 
Scandinavian  composer,  but  one  whose  na-  at  all  times, — though  he  wrote  to  his  parents: 
tional  traits  were  all  but  buried  under  the  "  This  final  admonition  was  of  tremendous 
elegant  formalism  of  the  Mendelssohn  importance  to  me;  there  was  something  in  it 
school.  While  Grieg  always  held  Gade  in  that  seemed  to  givt  it  an  air  of  sanctifica- 
high  esteem  the  two  musicians  really  had  tion." 
little  in  common,  and  the  slight  influence  Thenceforward    the    recognition    of    his 


EDfMUD 

genius  steadily  incre: 
appointed  a  member  c 
of  Music;  in  1883  a 
of  the  Musical  Acadc 
of  the  French  Acadi 
1893  the  University 
on  him  the  doctorati 
lime  that  it  honored 
degree  Tchaikovsky, 
Max  Bruch.  His  ! 
except  when  on  his  1 
his  beautiful  country 
haugen,  near  Bergen 

Although  Grieg  n 
in  America  for  the 
years  it  is  safe  to  saj 
poser  had  enjoyed  a  ' 
people  who  love  g 
scarcely  a  town  of 
souls  anywhere  in 
Grieg's  charming  lit 
played  and  enjoyed, 
songs  are  not  so  we 
they  deserve  to  be,  fi 
of  all  his  work,  they 
admirers  among  the 
ing.  Theodore  Thor 
much  to  popularize 
tions,  playing  repeati 
chestras  were  heard  1 
"  Northern  Melodi 
Dances," 

It  was  Hans  von  I 
the  "  Chopin  of  the 
quet  was  not  inappi 
doubted  that  Chopii 
was  one  of  the  su 
helped  to  shape  Grie 
mother  appreciated  ai 

stood  and  much  undc 
hood  Chopin  was  C 
poser.  In  his  stude 
moved  by  the  "  intei 
Slavic  folk-music  in  1 
the  sadness  over  tb 
native  land  in  his  m 
styles  of  the  two  mi 
of  similarity.  They 
in  the  kind  and  even 
with  which  each  has  ( 
of  their  aims  and  m 
Grieg  is  perhaps  t 
among  composers;  a 
again  he  raised  his  1 
wide  acceptation, — h- 


DIVISIONS. 


(The  British  Indian  provlnr>'H  ari>  IndlcalH  tiv  the  puntj  wblte  aptCM  on  tbli  map.      The  nntlTe  trIlMt' 
ITT  nnd  nroli>ct(d  Btntca  anS  [hp  fully  IndepoDdent  states  are  Indicated  tir  tbe    key    at    the    foot    ol    'i<> 
Dprlj'  known  as  Bi^gnl.  uoTerlng  the  dlrltloni  Indteated  hen  aa  tbe   United   Provtr 


find  the  Lower  rrovlnc^'K.  wbb  divided  dnrlnf  Con  Cnnoa'i  Tlce-rejencj.  The  exact  line  of  baundary 
betwem  tlip  two  jirovlnccs  li  an  )!■!  iinc"rtaln,  even  In  the  oBlelal  larveya,  and  tbererore  eannot  be  Indl- 
catpd  DD  Ihia  mflp.) 
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they  ask  by  persistent  agitation.     They  do  tleman    has   ever   been   a  member   of   diis 

not  on  any  account  wish  the  guiding  hand  cabinet.     In  India  the  government  ia  vested 

of  the  British  Raj  to  be  withdrawn,  for  they  in    a    Viceroy,    or    Governor-General,    ^»- 

know  full  well  that  the  people  of  India  are  pointed    by  the    Crown,    and    acting    under 

not  yet  ready  to  take  the  government  into  the     control     of     the     Secretary    of     State 

their  own  hands.     There  is,  on  the  other  for    India,      He    is    assisted    by   a   coundL 

hand,  an  "  E.vtrerae  "  party,  led  by  such  men  of   five   ordinary    members,    and    when   the 

as  Bal  Ghanghadar  Tilak,  of  Poona,  Bipin  council  acts  as  a  legislative  body  there  are 

Chandar  Pal,  of  Calcutta,  and  Lala  Lajpat  from  ten  to  sixteen  additional  members,  half 

Rai,  of  Lahore,  who  openly  assert  that  it  is  of  them  being  "  non-official."     None  of  the 

useless  to   continue  to  ask   the  government  ordinary  and  not  more  than  four  of  the  non- 

for  what  they  want,  that  to  do  so  is  to  play  official  members  of  the  Viceroy's  councQ  are 

the  part  of  beggars,  and  that  the  thing  to  do  Indians. 

is  to  take  by  force  what  they  cannot  get  The  empire  is  aivided  into  provinces,  the 
otherwise.  -six  most  important  of  which  are  Bombay, 
Hd  ■  1  ■  T  m  rovFRVF  Tn  nAv  Madras,  Bengal,  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  and  Burma, 
In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  each  under  a  Governor  or  Lieiitenant-Gov- 
the  demand  for  a  larger  measure  of  self-gov-  ernor,  and  each  with  a  council.  These  coun- 
ernment  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  just  cils  are  modeled  afier  the  Viceroy's  council 
what  part  the  people  of  India  now  have  in  and  have  official  and  non-official  members, 
the  administration  of  their  own  affairs.  The  Indians  may  serve  only  as  non-official  mem- 
Indian  Government  has  two  centers,  one  in  hers.  These  Indian  members  may  take  part 
England,  the  other  in  India,  The  home  gov-  in  the  discussions  and  vote  as  do  the  English 
ernment  is  vested  in  a  Secretary  of  State  for  members,  but  they  are  always  in  a  hopeless 
India,  who  is  a  member  of  the  British  cab-  minority  should  any  question  come  up  in 
inet,  assisted  by  an  under- secretary  and  a  which  there  is  a  clash  between  the  interests 
cabinet  of  fifteen  members.     No  Indian  gen-  of  the  rulers  and  the  riilcd.    ~ 


BOBTINU  THE   MAIL,   POSTMASTEg-GENERAL  S    OmcE, 


The  fact  that 
to  England ;  rather  it 
is  the  best  possible  tes- 
timony to  the  excell- 
ence of  her  work.  As 
Mr.  Morley  said  in 
his  budpet  speech  of  a 
year  ago,  "  Every  one, 
— soldiers,  travelers, 
and  journalists, — they 
all  tell  us  that  there 
is  a  new  spirit  abroad 
in  India.  Be  it  so. 
How  could  you  expect 
anything  else?  You 
have  been  educating 
the  people  for  years 
lith  western  ideas  and 
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country  than  is  to  be  found  in  India.  SjnH 
pathy  with  the  ruled  there  may  not  alwi^ 
be,  misunderstanding  there  arc  a-plenty,  and 
the  Britisher  is  too  often  inclined  to  look 
with  -  proud  disdain  upon  the  people  over 
whom  he  exercises  lordship,  but  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  neglect  of  duty,  inefficiency  or 
graft. 

England  is  fully  aware  that  a  new  utua- 
tion  has  developed  and  is  preparing  to  meet 
it.  Lord  Minto  has  already  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  whether  the  time  has 
come  to  gi\'e  India  some  form  of  represent*- 
live  go\ernment.  This  committee  has  made 
its  report,  and  the  government  recommenda- 
tions based  on  it  have  been  sent  home  to  £n^ 
land,  but  until  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  received  it  will  not  be  made 
public  jii5t  what  the  recommendations  are. 
.Meanwhile,  Mr.  Morley,  in  his  last  budget 
speech,  proposes  the  following  changes  in 
the  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire: 
(  [ )  Tile  establishment  in  India  of  an  ad- 
visory "Council  of  Notables";  (2)  a  sub- 
I'l.F.  AT  sHiK.vNi^AM  I iik.vvTii-  stantial  enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
lAN.)  ci!s  in   India,  both   the  Governor-General's 

Council  and  the  Provincial  Legislative 
Councils;  (3)  the  nomination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  of  one  and  perhaps 
two  Indian  gentlemen  to  be  members  of  the 
Indian  Council  in  London.  The  latest  in- 
discredit     formation  is  that  Mr.   Morley  has  already 


textiles,  sacrificing  the  former  to  the  latter, 
but  yet  in  the  long  nm  determined  that  India 
shall  have  a  square  deal  and  when  tJie  time 
comes  a  government  of  her 


e>:ists  Li 


lite 


and     you 


have  already 
them  facilities  for  com- 
munication wit'h  one 
another."  Probably  no- 
where in  the  world  is 
there  a  more  efficient, 
upright,  faithful  body 
of  men  set  to  rule  a 


(ThlB  rei 
winged  lloni 
bellcrrd  to  t 
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larkable  atone  cirrlns  belonfa  to  tbe  drat  wnturr  A.D.  Ita 
are  ilmllar  to  thaw  mentloDed  In  Ibe  BIb]&     Tbe  rqmu  sn 


A  YANKEE  ENGINEER  ON  FIVE  CONTINENTS. 

BY  DAVID  F.  ST.  CLAIR. 

fjAPPILY  placed  is  an 
individual  whose  sim- 
ple -  words  written  on  a 
piece  of  yellow  telegraph 
p^>er  will  help  to  lift  the 
gloom  from  a  great  and 
sorely  stricken  city.  After 
the  earthquake  the  people 
of  San  Francisco,  though 
their  life  proclaimed  confi- 
dence, stood  dazed  amid  all 
their  disaster.  The  money 
to  feed  and  shelter  the  in- 
habitants would  come,  it 
was  coming,  but  the  vast 
amount  of  money  required 
for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city,  would  it  begin 
promptly  to  come?  Be- 
cause of  graft  and  ring 
rule,  the  credit  of  the  city 
before  the  disaster  was 
none  too  good,  and  a  disas- 
ter does  not  always  Appeal 
to  the  hearts  of  bankers. 
No  community  has  more 
needed  the  help  of  strong 
men. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that 
a  New  York  engineer  of- 
fered to  make  estimates  on 
the  cost  of   rebuilding  the 
city's  great  street  railways. 
He  did  not  want  the  con-      iTbe 
tract  of  rebuilding.    He  had 
fully   as    much    work  else- 
where as  he  could  do,  but  he  wanted  to  do   neer,  contractor,  and  business  man,  this  quiet, 
what  he  could  to  hearten  and  strengthen  a   dynamic  man  is  building  up  the  world's  in- 
people  in  distress  and  misfortune  by  speak-   dustrial   forces,  without  seeking  to  control 
ing  the  word  that  would  open  the  coffers  of   and  exploit  them.    Unlike  our  kings  of  trans- 
Eastern  banks,  and  both  the  stricken  city  and    portation,  he  does  not  own  the  railroads  or 
the  New  York  banks  knew  there  was  no  one  -street-car  lines  that  he  has  constructed,  nor 
who  could  render  them  better  mutual  serv-    does  he  seek  to  control  the  gas-works,  water- 
ice  than  James  Gilbert  White.  works,  or  electric-power  plants  that  he  is  in- 

This  one  act  reflects  something  of  the  stalling  all  over  the  globe.  With  him  the 
measure  of  the  man  and  his  place  in  the  engineer  became  his  own  contractor,  and  the 
world  as  an  engineer  and  contractor.  He  is,  magnitude  of  the  work  commanded  the  alli- 
in  fact,  one  of  the  great  silent  forces  at  this  ancc  and  partnership  of  the  banks, 
moment  in  the  world's  industrial  develop-  The  only  organizations  that  he  controls 
ment, — silent,  because  his  work  and  policies  are  those  of  his  own  conception,  the  firms 
nowhere  directly  affect  politics.  As  the  engi-    that  bear  his  name  in  Ainerica,  in  Canada, 
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n»w  join  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  countiy  neigh- 
borhoods  all  over  this  coun- 
try  and  in  Europe. 


At  Kalgoolie,  in  arid 
western  Australia,  there 
was  one  of  the  world's 
richest  goldmining  centers 
vitally  handicapped  by  lack 
of  water  for  making  steam 
'  to  run  machinery.  In  this 
region  the  only  available 
water  was  from  artesian 
wells,  and  this  water  con- 
tained a  saline  solution  of 
25  per  cent.,  which  would 
cake  and  destroy  any  sort 
of  a  steam  boiler  in  use. 
Mr.  White  attacked  the 
problem  of  constructing 
salt- water  steam  generators 
^  as    he    has    those    intricate 

problems  in  electrical  trac- 
tion, and  in  a  few  months 
he  had  the  big  plants  run- 
ning night  and  day.  But 
in  spite  of  all  of  his  tact 
and  good  nature,  and  he 
is  well  blessed  in  this 
respect,  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  prejudices 
of  British  engineers  and 
THE  LivEBL'ooL  COTTON  EXCHANGE,  BEcENTLY  COMPLETED.  contractoTS    in    a    manncF 

that  was  not  agreeable, 
under  restraint.  He  wished  to  be  bis  own  He  felt  himself  seriously  handicapped  as 
master;  so  in  l8go  he  organized  his  own  an  American  engineer  and  contractor,  and 
first  company,  and  set  out  to  spread  his  opera-  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  overcome  such 
tions  around  the  world.  difficulties    by   organizing    a    British    White 

The  first  big  result  of  independent  en-  Company  with  English  and  American  capital 
deavor,  and  an  achievement  that  placed  Mr.  and  equipped  with  a  stafi  of  American  engi- 
White  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  the  neers.  This  company  is  now  building  tram- 
world's  great  engineers,  was  the  design  and  ways  in  a  score  of  great  cities  in  Europe, 
construction  of  the  Buffalo- Niagara  Falls  in  Asia,  and  in  South  America.  In  Bombay, 
Electric  Railway,  the  pioneer  high-speed  in  Lille,  in  Amsterdam,  in  Belfast,  in  Monte- 
conimercial  electric  road  of  America.  Here,  video,  and  in  Buenos  Ayres  great  electrical 
for  the  first  time,  there  was  employed  the  traction  systems  have  been  put  in  with  Brit- 
four-motor  equipment  with  series-multiple  ish  capital  and  American  methods. 
control  now  so'  universally  used  on  interur- 
ban  roads.  This  event  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  whole  industrial  world,  both  here  and 
abroad,  for  the  dream  of  electrical  rapid.  Mr,  White  had  perceived  that  the  Amcri- 
transit  might  now  he  realized.  Mr.  White's  can  engineer  was  equally  as  ingenious,  and 
work  helped  to  make  a  fact  the  twenty  years  was  a  faster  and  more  practical  worker 
of  marvelous  development  in  the  high-speed,  than  his  English  brother,  especially  in  mod- 
long-distance   electric   railway  systems  that   em  electrical  construction  and  installation. 
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BY  WILLIAM  FLEWELLYN   SAUNDERS. 

["The  great  Middle  West  will  coBtroI  the-trade  of  tlie  entire  west  coast  of  South  America 
when  the  Panama  Canal  is  cocnpleted.  providing  the  deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
is  constructed.  Otherwise  it  will  be  Japan,  Germany,  aiid/England  which  will  exercise  commer- 
cial sway  over  this  vast  empire  to  be  opened  np."  In  these  words  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  recently  summed  up  the  vast  import  of  tlie 
deep  waterway  projecl  to  our  actual  present  and  potential  future  trade  as  a  nation.  That  the 
natioti  and  the  national  Government  are  begiiui  ing  to  realize  this  import  is  clear,  from  the  wide 
popular  interest   in   President   Roosevelt's   trip    Ibis  month  down  the  Mississippi. — The  Editor.] 

'T'HE  people  of  the  Mississippi  Vanes'  f'c  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  to  provide 
hoping  that  out  of  the  voyage  of  Prcsi-  money  to  be  spent  on  the  rivers,  and  the  men 
dent  Roosevelt  down  the  Mississippi  River  who  asked  him  to  introduce  this  bill  arc 
this  month  may  come  the  creation  of  a  de-  bankers  and  substantial  merchants  of  Chi- 
partment  of  public  works  that  will  begin  cago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans, 
systematic  and  vigorous  improvement  of  all  — the  men  who  shoulder  the  great  financial 
the  internal  waterwaj-s  of  this  country,  and    affairs  in  those  cities. 

will  be  supported  by  Congress  with  adequate         President  Roosevelt  will  not  be  the  first 
appropriations  of  money.  President  who  has  traveled  on  the  Missis- 

The  President's  recent  appointment  of  the    sippi  River,  nor  the  first  who  realized  its  im- 
Inland  Waterways  Commission  is  certainly  a    portance  as  a  freight  carrier.     Millard  Fil- 
step  toward  the  making  of  such  a  new  de-    more  and  Andrew  Johnson  each  journeyed 
partment.    A  bill  has  already  been  introduced    on  the  river,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking 
in     Conpress     by     Representative     Richard    in  Congress,  in  1848,  declared  that  the  im- 
Rartholdt,  of  St.  Louis,  for  an  issue  of  half    provement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  next  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  navj',  was  of  most 
general  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  all  the  objects  of  Government  pat- 
ronage.     President    Roosevelt,    however,    is 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  who 
has  with  deliberation  undertaken  a  trip  on 
the  Father  of  Waters  for  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  seeing  for  himself  what  should  be 
done  by  the  Government  to  prevent  this  enor- 
mous    freight-carrying     force     from     being 
longer  wasted, 

FROM  KEOKUK  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  President's  trip,  while  dignified,  will 

ije  unique,  and  the  spectacular  elements  in 

it,  though  entirely  natural,  are  extraordinary. 

IHE    STEAMBOAT    "Mississrppi"    WHICH    WILL   ^t  was  pUnncd  Ust  Msy  On  the  Tcqucst  of 

CARRY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  FROM   KEo-         thc  Govcmon  of  oll  of  thc  Misstssippi  Val- 

xiK  TO  ST  LOUIS  AND  MEMPHIS.  Icy  States,  w*ich  request  was  formJly  pre- 
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setited  to  the  President  by  Mr.  James  E.   CommissiMi  are  to  be  joined  at  Keokuk  by 
Smith,  the  president  of  the  Business  Men's    the  Governors  of  twelve  States, — Governor 
League  of  St.  Louis.     The  trip  was  so  ar-    Cummins,  of  Iowa;  Governor  Broward,  of 
ranged  that  the  President  will  pass  over  parts    Florida;  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota; 
of    the    three    great   divisions   of    the    river:    Governor   Burke,  of  North   Dakota;  Gov- 
The  upper  Mississippi,  which  has  the  only    ernor    Blanchard,    of    Louisiana;    Governor 
lock   navigation   on   the   river;   the   middle   Davidson,  of  Wisconsin;  Governor  Brooks, 
river,  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo,  distin-   of  Wyoming;  Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois; 
guished  by  great  engineering  successes  in  bank   Governor  Crawford,  of  South  Dakota;  Gov- 
protection,  or  mattress  and  revetment  work,    ernor  Sheldon,  of  Nebraska ;  Governor  Hoch, 
and  the  lower  river,  from  Cairo  past  Mem-    of  Kansas;  Governor  Frantz,  of  Oklahoma, 
phis  and  Vicksburg  to 
New    Orleans,    where 
he  will  study  the  most 
careful  development  of 
the  levee  system  which 
protects     the      fertile 
lands  of  the   Southern 
States  from  the  river's 
destruction. 

The  trip  was  planned 
to  begin  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  There  the 
President  will  be  met 
by  the  members  of  the 
Inland  Waterways 
Commission,  coming 
down  from  St.  Paul 
on  the  Government 
snag  boat  Colonel 
Mackenzie.       These 

snag  boats,  while  they  'he  government  snag-boat  "Mackenzie." 

are  built  for  business, 

with  steel  hulls  and  equipment  of  diving  By  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Busi- 
apparatus,  rams,  big  electric  saws,  and  huge  ness  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  has  organ- 
chains  for  discovering  snags  imbedded  in  ized  the  whole  river  trip.  The  Governors 
the  bottom  of  the  river  which  endanger  of  ten  other  States  will  join  the  party  at  St. 
the  hulls  of  vessels,  and  for  hauling  them  up  Louis,  where  the  President  will  address  the 
and  cutting  them  to  pieces,  are  also  well  people, — Governor  Comer,  of  Alabama;  Act- 
furnished.  The  older  members  of  the  com-  ing-Governor  Pindall,  of  Arkansas;  Gov- 
mission  are  Theodore  E.  Burton,  chairman  ernor  Folk,  of  Missouri ;  Governor  Toole,  of 
of  the  commission  as  well  as  of  the  Rivers  Montana;  Governor  Chamberlain,  of  Ore- 
and  Harbors  Committee  iri  the  House  of  gon;  Governor  Patterson,  of  Tennessee; 
Representatives ;  Dr.  W  J  McGee,  the  soil  Governor  Campbell,  of  Texas ;  Governor 
expert;  Brig.-Gen.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Buchtel,  of  Colorado;  Governor-Elect  Noel, 
Senators  William  Warner,  of  Missouri,  and  of  Mississippi,  and  Governor  Curry,  of  New 
Francis  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  and  Sena-  Mexico. 
tor-elect  John  H.  Bankhead,  of  Alabama. 
The  younger  men  are  Gilford  Pinchot,  the 
forester,  who  has  already  distinguished  him- 
self by  bringing  order  out  of  the  forestry  The  three  official  boats  and  a  score  of 
chaos  of  this  country;  Frederick  H.  Newell,  steamboats,  loaded  with  delegates  to  the  con- 
Chief  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  whose  en-  vcntion  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep 
ginecrs  have  turned  more  than  one  desert  into  Waterway  Association,  will  proceed  from  Sl 
a  floi^rishing  community  of  prosperous  farm-  Louis  to  Memphis,  where  the  President  is 
ers,  an^  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  to  speak.  Making  a  stop  at  Cairo,  where 
of  Corporations.  the  President  will  also  speak,  it  is  expected 

The  President  and  the  Inland  Waterways   that  the  President  and  the  fleet  of  boats  will 
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Gulf  Waterway  Asso- 
ciation will  be  the  larg- 
est ri«r  convention 
n-er  held  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  second 
convention  of  the  as- 
sociation, which  was 
organized  last  year  (or 
the  purpose  of  convinc- 
ing Congress  that  the 
present  waterway  be- 
tween Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Gulf  should  be 
so  deepened  and  im- 
proved as  to  carrj' 
ships.  The  State  of 
Illinois  has  already 
built  this  deep  water- 
uay  from  Chicago  to 
Lockport  at  a  co^t  of 
$50,000,000.  The 
State  wants  to  give 
this  finished  canal  to 
the  Government  on 
A  Missish[['i-i  KtvF.H  ]:.\r(r;E  <arhvini:  a  mit.i.hin  ani>  a  half  feet  of  condition  that  the 
i.i-Mi'Ev.  Government  will  build 

iTlils  H  i-inil   li.  I,!.-  hii--.ir..|  u:i<I   fifty  carl<;ai:H.      A  li.w  Imnl  will  uiilJ  it    tO   St.    Louis,      GoV- 

-iiBiiy  r..ii.v  ].HiL-^.s  i.m.i.ii  i;k.-  ii,i.,  .ir.»n  Mrc-am.  nnd  t-n  ;ip  ~in.,mi,|  ernment  engineers,  un- 

der the  authority  of 
ri-ach  .Mc!i:piii-.  un  Friday  afternoitn,  Octo-  Congress,  have  surveyed  a  route  for  this 
her  4.    This  cfinvention  of  the  1-akes-to-the-   canal  by  way  nf  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 


llt-Tl.mN<;    A    MATTRESS    ON    THE    UISSISSIPPl    aiVUL 

1tr#BK  In  n  slicnllilrg  for  ibe  bank,  made  of  nlanka  «r  at  wltlaw*.     It  entlrel;  D~v«nta  eroiloi 
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A  LEVEE  SCENE  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

rivers    to    St.    Louis,    have    declared    the  deep  waterway  iintil  a  survey  could  be  made 

project    feasible,    and    have    estimated    the  of  the  rest  of  the  route  from  St.  Louis  to 

cost  of  building  it  at  $31,000,000.     This  New  Orleans.     An  appropriation  to  make 

report  was  made  to  Congress  in    1904,  but  diis  survey  was  made,   therefore,  and  it  is 

Congress   did   nothing.     Then    the  shippers  now  going  on  in  charge  of  Col.  Clinton  B. 

of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  chafing  under  the  Sears,    president    of    the    Mississippi    River 

irritation  of  years  of  freight  congestion,  or-  Commission.     The  shippers  of  the  Middle 

ganized    the   Lakes- to- 1 he-Gulf   Association,  West  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  report 

and  charged  on  AVashington.     The  men  in  that  does  not  declare  that  the  deep  waterway 

the  management  of  this  association  are  all  is  feasible,  and   will  not  accept   any  other, 

active   and   successful   business  men.      They  They  know  the  solution  of  any  engineering 

are  the  men  of  the  future  in  the  river-trans-  problem  is  only  a  matter  of  money,  and  that 

portation   movement  of   the   United    States,  the  only  question  as  to  the  building  of  this 

The  most  active  of  them  are  D.  R,  Forgan,  waterway  is  what   it  will   cost.      It  is  ex- 

the  banker,  and  E.  S,  Conway,  the  merchant,  pected  that  the  convention  at  Memphis  will 

of  Chicago;   William   K.    Kavanaugh,   the  adopt   resolutions   declaring   that   the   deep 

river   and    rail    transportation    manager,    of  waterway  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  com- 

St.  Louis;  George  H.  Munroe,  the  banker,  merce  of  the  United  States  and   that- it  is 

of  Joliet;  R.  R.  Bourland,  the  statistician,  of  worth  all  that  it  will  cost  to  the  shippers 

Peoria;  M.  J.  Sanders  and  John  M.  Parker,  of  the  country, 
of     New     Orleans;    Alexander    Y.     Scott, 
of   Mississippi,    and    Sidney    M.    Neely,    of 
Memphis. 

The  effort  in  Washington  at  the  last  ses-  Not  indeed  significant  in  this 

sion  of  Congress  failed  in  spite  of  the  cnor-  but  most  striking,  is  the  fact  that  Nicholas 

inous  pr«s5ur«  brought  to  bear  on  both  Sena-  J.  Rooservclt,  of  kin  to  the  President,  built 

tors  and  Representatives  by  shippers  in  the  the  fir^t  steamboat  that  ever  plied  on  the 

Mississippi  Valley,  because  Mr.  Burton,  with  Mississippi  River.     This  boat  was  designed 

his  great  influence  positively  opposed  any  ap-  by  Robert  Fulton  himself,  was  built  at  Pitt»- 

propriation  for  beginning  the  work  on  the  burg  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  went  down  the 
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river  to  New  Orleans  in  1811.    J.  H.  B.  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans,  but  east  and 

Latrobe,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  gave  west  from  New  York  to  Denver, 

a  most  interesting  account  of  this  trip  before  Mr.  Hill  last  winter  testified  that  die  rail- 

the  Maryland   Historical  Society,  in   1882.  ways  were  so  congested  that  he  himself  sent 

River  navigation  grew  from  that  time  to  the  freight  by  water  to  get  quicker  service.    Mr. 

'70's,  when  it  was  at  its  zenith.     Then  the  Hill  also,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  John  A. 

young,  growing,  and  vigorous  railways  began  Johnson,  of  ]VIinnesota,  goes  into  detail  to 

to  need  the  freight  the  boats  were  carrying,  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  railwasrs  to 

and   a  fight  on   the  steamboat   h'ncs  began,  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country; 

They  were  harassed  \r\  every  way.    The  rail-  that   they  can   get  neither  the  money,   the 

wa\s  cut  the  rates  and  conspired  together  to  laborers,    nor   the   m.aterial   with   which    to 

(lela>-  steamboat  freight  that  had  to  go  part  build  the  new  lines  needed,  and  that  if  the 

i)i  the  way  by  railways.    Transportation  cap-  Government  does  not  so  improve  the  rivers 

ital  saw  the  boats  losing  ground  and  went  to  that  they  may  take  from  the  railways  a  part 

the  railu a}s.    \'ear  after  year  the  river  busi-  of  the  burden,   the  freight  congestion   will 

ness  decreased.    Congress  continued  to  take  a  grow  worse  yearly.    Mr.  Burton  last  winter, 

somewhat    desultory    interest    in    river    im-  answering    an    argument    containing    these 

provement,    making    insufficient    apprcpria-  statements,  in  his  committee  room  intimated 

tions  at  each  session  of  Congress,  so  small  that  the  congestion  would  be  relieved  by  a 

that   they   did    not   even   protect   the    work  period    of    industrial    depression.     He    was 

previously  done  by  the  Government  at  a  cost  merely  repeating  in  this  expression  the  theory 

of  millions  of  dollars.     The  feeling  in  Con-  he  advances  in  his  very  scholarly  book  on 

gress  was  such  that  Mr.  Reed  did  not  scruple  **  Crises   arid    Depressions,"    that   there    are 

once  to  announce  publicly,  and  I  am  quoting  cycles  of   industrial    depression   and   panics. 

Representative    Champ    Clark,    who    heard  But,  put  against  that  the  judgment  of  all 

him:  "  The  Missouri  River  is  not  navigable  the  locomotive  and  car  builders  of  the  coun- 

and  the  Mississippi  River  ought  not  to  be."  try  and  of  the  bankers  and  of  the  farmers 

In  1900  Senator  Thomas  Carter,  of  Mon-  that,  no  matter  what  may  happen  to  stocks 

tana,  was  not  afraid  to  kill  deliberately  an  and  what  is  happening  to  them,  the  manu- 

entire  rivers  and  harbors  bill  by  talking  for  facturing  and   agricultural   business   of  the 

hours  while  it  was  on  its  passajje  until  the  country  will  go  on  increasing  and  making 

time  for  adjournment  arrived.    The  indififer-  more  freight. 

ence  toward   rivers  In   the  country  was  so  Consider,   too,   the   important  letter  just 

great  that  at  the  time  this  was  treated  more  written,  in  September,  to  the  railway  operat- 

as  a  joke  than  as  the  crime  against  commerce  ing   officials   by   Mr.   J.   W.    Midgley,   the 

which  It  was.  freight   car   expert   of    Mr.    Morgan,    Mr. 

^^.^^w^or^T^^r  Hill,    and    Mr.    Harrlman,    warning   these 

THE  RIVIiRS  AM)  THE   FREIGHT  CONGESTION.  /r    •    l         X                  •                     u      .           *u-      x   il 

othciais  or  a  commg  car  shortage  this  fall. 
Senator  Carter  did  this  just  at  the  time  Four  great  river  conventions  will  follow 
when  the  railways  were  discovering  that  they  this  one  at  Memphis,  the  gatherings  of  the 
could  not  possibly  handle  the  freight  offered  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  of 
to  them.  -As  the  second  Roosevelt  goes  down  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Improvement 
the  Mississippi  River,  a  century  after  the  Association,  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
first  one,  every  great  traffic  expert  in  the  Association,  and  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
United  States  Is  insisting  upon  river  im-  Harbors  Congress.  These  conventions  will 
provement  in  order  that  the  congestion  of  all  be  held  this  fall  and  winter  before  Con- 
freight  In  the  countr}^  may  be  relieved.  Hill,  gress  convenes  and  while  it  is  sitting.  The 
Harriman,  and  President  Finley,  of  the  demand  for  immediate  congressional  action 
Southern,  for  two  years  have  been  publicly  to  help  the  rivers  will  increase  through  each 
Insisting  on  this.  \l,  C.  Markham,  traffic  cf  these  conventions.  If  President  Roosevelt 
exprrt  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  formerly  will  recommend  to  Congress  in  his  me5saa:e 
traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  a  line  practical  measures  that  will  make  real  freight 
paralleling  the  Mississippi  River,  five  years  carriers  of  the  rivers,  the  shippers  of  the 
ago  publicly  testified  to  the  influence  of  the  country  will  see  that  Congress  provides  the 
river  as  a  rate  regulator,  saying  that  it  not  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
only   controlled    the    rate   north   and   south  dent's  plans. 
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The  "  perfect  law  of  liberty,"  which  is 
explicitly  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  is  a  moral 
and  spiritual  safeguard  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  the  church  cannot  too  care- 
fully guard  against  anything  which  seems  to 
encroach  in  the  slightest  degree  on  this 
sacred  principle. 

For  the  American  Episcopal  Church  the 
congregation  of  the  parish  is  the  unit  of  gov- 
ernment, and,  through  its  elected  representa- 
tives, the  church  wardens  and  vestrymen,  not 
only  holds  and  manages  the  material  prop- 
erty of  the  church,  but  further  practically 
elects  the  pastor,  by  sending  a  call  to  some 
minister  whose  character  and  teaching  have 
recommended  him  to  the  flock.  And  per- 
haps the  most  liberal  thing  in  this  most 
liberal  church  is  the  fact  that  membership 
in  the  congregation,  and  therefore  the  right 
to  vote  for  its  governing  body,  is  determined 
by  no  doctrinal  test:  the  only  conditions  are 
attendance  at  its  services,  and  contribution, 
however  moderate,  toward  its  maintenance. 
And,  further,  the  bishops  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  are  elected  by  diocesan 
DR  WILLIAM  MUHLENBEKi;  convcntions,  at  which  clergy  and  laity  are 

'      ,      ,  .  '  .         alike  represented.     This  harmonious  work- 

(One  of  tbe  great  phllanthpnplBts  ant]  hy  ion -writers     ■   „    *„.„,u  (      i     _  j     i   ■..  -i 

ot  tht  church.)  ing    together    of    clergy    and    laity    prevails 

throughout  the  whole  church,  in  the  parish, 
in  the  convention  of  the  diocese,  in  the  gen- 
eral convention  of  the  church.  Everywhere 
the  sacred  principle  of  the  spiritual  validity 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  is  safe- 
guarded, not  merely  implicitly,  as  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  explicitly  and  ex- 
pressly, in  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the 
church.  The  ultimate  authority  is  the  con- 
science, the  spiritual  consciousness,  of  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  faithful ;  this  is  recognized  as 
the  field  of  inspiration,  of  divine  light  and 
leading. 

On  the  other  hand,  order  is  secured  by  the 
thorough  training  and  testing  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  a  training  lasting  not  less 
than  three  years;  and  the  utmost  care  is 
taken  that  only  men  with  a.  genuine  voca- 
tion, men  well  prepared  and  fitted  for  the 
divine  ministry,  shall  become  priests  of  the 
church.  Further,  continuity  of  spiritual  life, 
association  with  the  historical  unity  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  whatever  spiritual  vir- 
tue lies  in  unbroken  apostolic  succession,  are 
secured  by  ordination  at  the  hands  of  bishops, 
themselves  consecrated  by  others,  who  trace 
their  spiritual  descent  to  the  dawn  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  first  institution  of  the  Christian 
diurch.     Tlius,  the  extreme  liberty  of  the 


)  without  acrimony,  liberty  with- 
out disorder,  inspiration  without  dogmatism, 
spirituality  without  vagueness. 

THE  HAPPY  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

When  we  pass  from  the  history  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  and  come  to  its 
constitution  we  find  even  ampler  evidence 
of  the  providential  fortune  which  has  guided 
it.  To  begin  with,  this  constitution  ex- 
pressly and  explicitly  recognizes  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  as  constituting  the  spirit- 
ual body  of  the  visible  Church,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  direct  its  outer  life.  To  feel  the 
full  force  of  the  spiritual  principle  here  in- 
volved we  may  imagine,  in  contrast,  a  church 
in  which  all  power  resided  in  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood,  the  laity  being  regarded  *as 
"  a  silent  flock,  whose  duty  is  to  obey." 
Without  doubt  we  should  find  the  same  ten- 
dency to  exclusion  governing  the  priesthood, 
so  that  only  the  higher  ranks  would  have 
any  real  authority.  And,  finally,  we  should 
have  all  power,  in  discipline  and  doctrine 
alike,  centered  in  a  chief  priest,  reigning 
despotically  over  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  believers,  decreeing  what  they  should  and 
should  not  think. 
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church   is   balanced   by   order,   by  spiritual  instinct  seems  to  have  given  birth   to  the 

unity,  by  continuous  spiritual  life.  suggestion  that  the  "descent  into  hell"  of 

THE  LITUROV  OP   THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH.  *=  Apostles'  Crttd  .hould  be  par.phmri  U 
a  visit  to  the      abode  of  departed   spirits, 

In  the  spirit  and  form  of  its  divine  ser-  and  even  that  the  use  of  this  clause  should 

vice,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  has  be  made  optional.    These  are  only  three  in- 

another  possession  of  great  price.     It  is  the  stances  of  variation   from   the  prayer-book 

beautiful  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  of   the    Church    of   England,   but   they   are 

— itself  but  the  development  of  the  age-long  enough  to  show  that  a  liberal,  enlightened, 

service  of  the  church,  and  containing  prayers  and  at  the  same  time  deeply  reverent  spirit 

and  songs  that  go  back  to  the  Fathers  and  effectively  governs  the  counsels  of  the  Ameri- 


the  apostoji 
strange  tongue,  bi 
of  the  Elizabcthar 
service,  with  all  it; 
high  quality  of  di 
service  modified  in 
For  example, 


Episcopal  Church.  This  optional  i 
It  in  the  peerless  English  ation  in  the  creed  suggests  a  matter  which  is 
I  age.  It  is  the  Anglican  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  church 
i  beauty,  its  distinction,  its  for  some  time  to  come.  Another  clause  of 
;votion;  but  the  Anglican  the  creed,  the  declaration  that  Jesus  was 
certain  noteworthy  ways.  "  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  has  recently 
shall  look  in  vain  in  the  been  the  subject  of  a  very  important  heresy 
1  prayer-book  for  the  old  commina-  trial.  A  priest  of  learning  and  earnestness 
ervice  of  Ash  Wednesday,  with  its  declared  that  he  could  no  longer  recite  this 
of  condemnations,  drawn  from  the  clause  in  a  literal  sense;  and,  as  a  result,  he 
/  passages  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  found  himself  excluded  from  the  ministry  of 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  has  felt,  and  the  church.  We  can  hardly  regard  the  mat- 
wisely  felt,  that  these  condemnations,  with  ter  as  closed.  The  principle  involved  is  far 
all  their  somber  splendor,  are  out  of  har-  too  vital  to  be  thus  summarily  determined, 
mony  with  the  awakened  Christian  con-  and  we  may  be  certain  that  it  will  be  dis- 
sciousncss.    And  a  like  intuition  has  dictated  cussed  and  debated  by  the  whole  body  of  the 


mission    of    the   so-called    Athanasian    church,  clergy 
Creed,  with  its  metaphjsical  subtleties  and    tion    is    found   ei 
its  concrete  threats  of  damnation.    The  same    spirit  of  the  Ma 
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id  laity  alike,  until  a 
itirely  consonant   with   the 


There  are  signs 
that  some  such  de- 
cision as  this  will  be 
reached:  the  creed  is 
a  document  of  uni- 
versal import,  and  no 
ecclesiastical  body  has 
a  right  to  determine 
its  particular  import, 
thus  interpreting  the 
creed  by  a  second 
creed.  So  long  as  a 
priest  of  the  church 
shall  be  able  and 
willing  to  recite  the 
creed  in  its  entirety, 
feeling  that  every 
clause  has  its  si'piifi- 
cance,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  ful- 
filled his  duty,  and 
no  one  shall  have 
the  right  more  narrow- 
ly to  determine  the 
significance  which  he 
shall     attach     "ro     the 
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VINE, 

,   NEW   VOHK   CITY. 

t  the  archltectB,  Helns 
inK  Mf  oveclookrng  tb 

\k  I. 

,.  11  u. 

.a   Fargc.      The   rati 
daon  Hlver.) 

Tho^  who  stand  for  ,l,e  letter   as  aEain.t  .,„^  ^^„_^.^  ^,^^^^^  convention. 
the  spirit,  may  affirm   thac   the  doctrine  ot 

the  Virgin  Birth  should  be  understood  only  It  is  very  probable  that  this  question  may 

in  one  sense,  as  the  record  of  a  material  fact ;  be  brought  up  at  the  coming  convention  of 

but  will  even  the  staunchest  adherent  of  the  the  church,  and  when  we  consider  that  this 

letter  assert  that  the  immediately  preceding  convention  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  tercente- 

clause  is  to  be  taken   in  a  literal,  material  nary  celebration,  and  thus  marks  a  definite 

sense,  and   that  he  knows  what  that  sense  point   of   progress,    we    may    most   sincerely 

is?     Or  take   that   beautiful   phrase  of  the  hope  that  this  weighty  matter  of   spiritual 

Nicene  Creed,  "  begotten  of  the  Father  be-  truth  will  be  decided  according  to  the  "  per-  . 

fore  all  worlds,"— will  any  one  dare  to  say  feet  law  of  liberty,"   in  harmony  with  the 

that  this  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal,  material  history  and    awakened   spirit  of  the  Amer- 

sensc?     Do  not  Peter  and  James  and  Paul  ican    Episcopal    Church,    and,    what    is    far 

speak  of  all  the  regenerate  as  "  begotten  of  more,    in    harmony  with    the   spirit   of   the 

God?"     And  does  not  Jesus  himself  speak  Master. 

of  the  true  virgin  birth,  the  "  birth  from  Another  question  of  great  moment  is 
above,"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire,  as  being  rhis:  I'here  are  congregations  composed  of 
shared  by  all  the  regenerate?  Is  it  not  evi-  negroes,  who,  very  naturally,  prefer  men 
dent  that  the  creed,  which  the  Eastern  of  their  ovn  race  to  minister  to  their  spirit- 
church  so  wisely  calls  the  "  Symbol  "  of  ual  life.  The  question  is  now  raised,  whether 
Faith,  is  of  universal  spiritual  import,  and  these  negro  congregations  shall  continue  to 
must  be  spiritually  apprehended?  form  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Epis- 
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copal  Church,  or  shall  be  set  apart,  as  a  Laud  and  the  Star  Chamber  Court;  and  it  is 
separate  organism,  with  bishops  of  their  own.  said  that  Bishop  Seabury  advocated  these 
It  would  seem  that  the  church  has  here  an  secret  meetings  in  the  interest  of  decorum 
admirable  trial  of  her  faith:  is  she  to  recog-  lest  in  the  heat  of  debate  the  bishops  mig^t 
nize  brotherhood  in  Christ,  irrespective  of  give  occasion  for  stumbling  to  the  body  of  the 
skin-color,  or  is  she  tacitly  to  sacrifice  to  faithful.  There  may  have  been  some  fbunda- 
Mammon,  by  affirming  that  all  are  not  alike  tion  for  this  apprehension  in  the  early  days 
in  the  divine  unity  of  the  church?  when,  as  at  Baltimore,  in  l8oo,  "the  house 
Another  matter  of  high  importance  is  the  of  bishops,  two  in  number,  met  in  die  hall 
suggested  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  bedroom  of  the  rectory";  but  there  is  some- 
court  of  appeal.  Concerning  this,  the  best  thing  ludicrous  in  the  suggestion  of  the  house 
opinion  of  the  church,  clerical  and  lay,  seems  of  bishops  of  to-day  lapsing  froni  decorum 
to  be  expressed  in  the  following  words:  behind  closed  doors.  Surely  this  outworn 
"  A  court  of  appeal  is  in  itself  inconsistent  practice,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  war- 
with  that  very  genius  of  the  Anglican  com-  rant,  either  in  the  constitution  or  the  canons 
munion  upon  which  our  Catholic  heritage  of  the  church,  is  somewhat  out  of  harmony 
rests.  From  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  with  that  perfect  law  of  liberty  so  pro- 
in  England  until  to-day,  our  strength  has  foundly  and  admirably  manifested  in  the  life 
been  that  we  have  not  settled  doctrinal  dif-  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
ferences.     By  our  genius  for  comprehensive-                         ,^^,,,..^  „^^«,. 

I        ^        •.   J  •                  1    ui              J      1  LOOKING  FORWARD. 

ness  we  have  united  irrcconcilables,  and  glor- 
ied in  the  simultaneous  possession  of  doc-  God  is  the  God,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of 
trinal  positions  radically  incompatible.  W^  the  living.  The  church  is  not  so  mudh  the 
set  up,  centuries  ago,  our  final  court  of  ap-  chufch  of  the  past  as  of  the  present  and  the 
peal.  That  court  is  the  developing  Chris-  future.  And  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
tian  consciousness  of  the  ages.  One  of  the  coming  general  convention,  when  the  Epis- 
foundation  stones  on  which  we  have  builded  copal  Church  marks  its  three  hundredth 
is  the  conviction  that  the  best  way  to  settle  year  of  spiritual  life  in  America,  all  who  take 
our  differences  is  not  to  settle  them."  These  part  in  its  councils,  we  may  well  believe,  wiM 
are  wise  and  admirable  words,  full  of  the  look  with  reverence  and  faith,  not  only  to 
spirit  of  genuine  tolerance.  the  past,  but  to  the  future  also. 

Another  proposal  to  be  brought  before  the  Great  changes  have  taken  place,  and  are 

convention  is  the  revision  of  the  I^ctionary,  taking  place,  in  the  spiritual  understanding 

so  as  to  allow  a  wider  choice  of  passages  of  mankind.    We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  uni- 

from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  the  versal  awakening,  a  quickening  of  spiritual 

lessons;   and    it   is   suggested    that   passages  consciousness;  and  in  all  reverence  we  may 

from    the    Apocr\'phal    books    also   may    be  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  Master  works 

added.     We  believe   that,  so   far,   only   the  among  us  to-day  as  it  worked  by  the  Sea  of 

Old    Testament   Apocrypha   are   suggested ;  Galilee  nineteen  centuries  ago. 

but  there  is  much  of  beauty  and  interest  in  We  have  come  to  understand  the  law  of 

the  Apocryphal   gospels  that  might  also  be  evolution,  of  development.     We  arc  advanc- 

considered,  and  the  Book  of  Enoch,  quoted  ing  daily  toward  a  truer  understanding  of 

in  the  Papistic  of  Jude,  forms  a  valuable  con-  spiritual  development;  on  the  one  hand,  die 

necting  link  between  the  prophetical  books  spiritual  development  of  the  human  race,  in 

and  the  ApcK'alypse.  all  lands,  through  long  aeons  of  time ;  on  the 

The  tercentenary  of  the  American  Episco-  other  hand,  the  spiritual  development  of  the 

pal  Church  may  well  be  made  the  occasion  individual,  whereby  we  become,  by  progres- 

of  another  adjustment,  also  according  to  the  sive  degrees,  inheritors  of  spiritual  worlds. 

"  perfect   law  of   liberty."      By   a  singular  If  she  aspires  to  be  the  church  of  the  future, 

anachronism,   the  house  of  bishops   sits,   in  the   church   must  open   wide  her  heart  to 

convention,  with  closed  doors.     No  reports  this  new  awakening,  so  that  there  shall  be 

of  its  deliberations  are  permitted  to  be  di-  room  within  her  for  every  one  who  reverences 

vulged.     Only  an  outline  of  proceedings  is  the  spirit  of  truth.     Brotherly  love,  rever- 

given  out.     This  very  anomalous  custom  is  encc,  genuine  devotion,  sacrifice,  obedience, 

due,  it  is  said,  to  the  influence  of  Bishop  once  more  stir  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 

Seabur\%  who  was  consecrated  in  Scotland  all.    May  this  spirit  of  gentle  love  in  all 

by  bishops  w^ho  adhered  to  the  House  of  things  rule  the  councils  of  the  coming  church 

Stuart,    with    its    tradition    of   Archbishop  convention. 


MCKINLEY  MEMORIALS  IN  SCULPTURE. 


!■  baap.     Jobn  M.  Carrtre.  archllect.) 

emblem  of  the  arts.  The  genius  of  war,  on  finest  monument  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lunette,  kneels  and  States.  The  McKinley  mausoleum  at  Can- 
presents  a  sword  wreathed  with  flowers,  ton  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  class  as 
The  figures  are  in  relief,  the  central  being  a  memorial.  It  is  a  tomb,  rather  than  a 
the  highest.  The  effect  of  the  composition  monument,  and  the  place  where  Grant's  re- 
is  decorative,  and  it  gives  a  poetic  and  artistic  mains  rest,  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
background  to  the  McKinley  statue  itself,  is  of  the  same  character  and  is  properly 
without  in  any  way  distracting  from  the  lat-  called  "Grant's  Tomb."  The  Garfield 
ter  the  attention  it  should  receive.  memorial  in  Cleveland  is  also  a  tomb.  The 
McKinley  memorial  at  Buffalo  is  a  simple 

THT    BUFFALO    MONUMENT.  l    f        f  ir  li  -l  i 

shaft  of  pure  Vermont  marble,  with  sculp- 
The  sixth  anniversary'  of  the  delivery  by  tured  lions  at  its  base,  the  whole  giving  an 
President  McKinley  of  his  famous  Pan-  impression  of  mobility  and  loftiness  of  char- 
American  speech  was  observed  in  Buffalo  acter.  It  was  on  September  5,  1901.  that 
by  the  dedication  of  a  memorial  which  seems  McKinley  delivered  his  speech  at  the  Pan- 
a  most  appropriate  reminder  of  the  character  American  Exposition  grounds  on  reciprocity 
of  the  dead   President.     It  is  perhaps  the  and  closer  relations  with  all  countries,  and 
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twenty-four  feet  in  height.  At  the  four 
corners  nf  the  base  are  lions,  the  work  of 
the  noted  animal  sculptor,  A.  Fhimistcr 
Proctor,  modeled  by  the  artist  from  Sultan, 
the  noble  king  of  beasts  of  the  Bronx  Park 
Zoological  Gardens.  Facing  the  park  in 
which  the  monument  stands  is  the  house  once 
occupied  by  President  Millard  Fillmore. 
The  dedication  of  the  monument  formed  the 
leading  feature  of  Buffalo's  "  Old  Home  " 
week,  and  the  principal  address  of  the  occa- 
sion was  delivered  by  the  Governor  of  New 
York  State,  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  memory  of  McKin- 
ley  held  in  greater  reverence  than  in  Buffalo, 
for  the  sad  scenes  attending  his  death  there 
left  an  impression  never  to  be  erased.  The 
memorial  which  has  been  erected  in  hts 
honor  forms  a  fitting  expression  of  this  ven- 
eration and  affection, 

MEMORIALS  IN    MANY   CITIES. 

THE  m'kinley  memorial    springfieli>,  mass.  Although   the  memorials  at  Canton   and 

BY  PHILIP  MARTiNv.  Huffalo   are   the  most   important  that   have 
been  erected  in  remembrance  of  McKinley, 

especially  with  those  of  this  continent.    This  they  arc  by  no  means  the  only  ones  the  coun- 

date  "-as  chosen   for  tlic  dedication  of  tlic  try  possesses.     Among  other  cities  for  whidi 

momument    rather    than    September    6,    on  such    memorials    have    been     designed    are 

which  day  the  Anarchist  CTioJgosz  fired  at  Columbus,     Ohio;     Philadelphia,     Chicago, 

the  President  the  fatal  shot  in  the  Temple  San  Francisco;  Springfield,  Mass.;  San  Jose, 

of  Music,  Cal. ;  Adams,  Mass. ;  Muskegon,  Mich.,  and 

The  idea  of  some  memorial  to  the  third  Toledo,  Ohio.  Perhaps  no  hero  or  states- 
martyr  President  in  the  city  where  his  death  man  nf  American  history  was  ever  honored 
took  place  was  advanced  soon  after  that  sad  witli  so  many  memorials  in  marble  and  gran- 
event,  and  the  fact  that  an  unexpended  bal-  Ite  and  brany.e  within  so  short  a  period  after 
ance  of  about  ?iOo,000  existed  from  New  his  death  as  McKinley.  In  most  cases  the 
York  State's  appropriation  for  a  building  and  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  works  were 
exhibits  at  the  exposition  made  it  cumpara-  raised  by  popular  subscription.  The  Mc- 
tively  ea-iy  to  carry  out  the  idea.  The  Legis-  Kinley  statue  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  by  Nie- 
lature  was  persuaded  without  difficulty  to  haus,  was  presented  by  a  wealthy  citizen,  the 
allow  this  unexpended  balance  to  be  used  for  [ate  Charles  H.  Hackley,  who  gave  his  ror 
the  monument  and  the  city  gave  the  site,  in  tivc  town  many  other  works  of  art  besides 
the  center  of  the  park  known  as  Niagara  this  in  the  course  of  his  efforts  toward  its 
Square,  expending  considerable  money  in  its  embellishment.  The  Columbus  memorial, 
beautification.  which  cost  $50,000,  was  paid   for  in  part 

Niagara  Square  is  near  the  business  center  through  an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature 

of  Buffalo  and  is  about  500  feet  in  diameter,  and    in    part    through    the   subscriptions   of 

It  is  approached  by  streets  at  no  less  than  Columbus   citizens.      That    at    Adams    was 

eight  different  points,  so  that  the  trees  lining  erected    mainly    through    the    offerings    of 

these    streets    form    eight    charming    vistas,  scliool  children  and  factory  employees.     At  ' 

through  which  the  lofty  marble  shaft  may  Toledo,  within  a  week  after  the  late  Presi- 

be  seen.     John  M.  Carrere,  architect  of  the  dent's  death,  the  citizens  had  raised  $15,000 

.  who  is  familiar  with  the  principal  for  a  memorial,  and  it  was  unveiled  on  the 

structures    of    the    world,    de-  first  anniversary  of  that  lamented  event.     It 

dared  on  inspecting  the  site  that  he  knew  of  is  x  portrait  in  bronze,  mounted  on  a  granite 

no  monument  any^vhere  having  a  location,  on  base,  and  stands  in  front  of  the  court  house, 

the  whole,  so  advantageous.     The  shaft  is  The  memorial  at  Adams,  Mass.,  is  a  bronze 

sixty-nine  feet  in  height  and  rests  on  a  base  portrait  statue,  which  is  acvunted  a  most 


THE  JAPANESE  IN   KOREA. 

BY  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE. 

\\7'E  shall  be  frank  about  it, — we  shall  say  the  good-nature  of  the  Russian   Czar;  wc 

that  we  are  carrying  things  with  a  can  **  sleep  on  a  high  pillow,"  as  wc  say  at 

high  liand  in  Korea.     We  have  gone  over  home. 

into  the  back  yard  of  our  neighbor,  and  are  This,  then,  is  the  prime  end  in  view.    In 

telling  him  to  kindly  move  on, — simply  be-  Nippon  it  is  not  thought  wise  to  sacrifice 

cause  we  need  his  home.    We  are  doing  this  a   matter   of   prime   importance    to   one   of 

just  as  the  Americans  have  dont  to  the  In-  secondar}'^  moment.     Now,  we  want  Korea, 

dians,  the  rightful  owners  of  America;  just  and  want  her  badly.     But,  compared  with 

as  the  British  have  done  to  the  Hindus;  just  this  great  game  that  we  are  after, — the  triple 

as  the  Russians  have  done  to  the  Tartars  understanding  aforesaid, — Korea  is  as  noth- 

and  the  Chinese;  as  Germany  in  Africa,  and  ing.     If  our  action  in  the  Korean  peninsula, 

Kiau  Chau  and  France  in  Cochin-China  and  therefore,  is  in  the  least  to  mar  our  success 

northern    Africa   have    done.      Nippon    has  in  bringing  about  the  triple  understanding, 

joined  the  household  of  great  powers;  she  we  would  not  hesitate  to  throw  overboard 

has  become  civilized.  the  whole  Korean  business,  and  go  after  the 

When  England  absorbed  India,  her  home  one  great  thing  we  want.     If,  however,  we 

isles    contained    about    16,000,000    people;  can  obtain  both,  we  shall  be  glad.     This, 

when  Russia  played  her  clever  game,  though  then,  is  the  reason  why  we  are  particularly 

Muraviev,   and    ran   away  with   the   treaty  anxious  that  the  United   States  should   see 

of  Aigun  and  with  Siberia,  she  was  support-  where  we  stand,  what  we  are  doing,  and 

ing  about  68,000,000  people  on  her  five  mil-  how  we  are  behaving  in  Korea, 

lion    square    miles;    when    Kaiser   Wilhelm  With   us  the   Korean  question  is  not  of 

heard  from  the  gods  of  his  ancestors  that  he  yesterday,  nor  of  the  day  before  yesterday. 

was  to  be  the  military  Emmanuel  to  the  be-  For  centuries,  ever  since  the  invasion  and 

nighted  African  races,  and  forthwith  went  conquest   of   the    Hermit   Kingdom   by  the 

down   there   to  establish   an   empire  in   the  Empress  Jingo,  in  201  A.D.,  Korea  has  been 

name  of  all  the  Christian  virtues,  Germany  flirting  with  us,  now  and  then  sending  us 

had  less  than  40,000,000  people  on  208,830  tribute  bearers,  and  sticking  us  in  the  back 

square   miles.      Now   Nippon    goes  over   to  when  she  had  a  chance. 

Korea.     She  is  supporting  about  50,000,000  The  opening  of  our  country  to  intema- 

people   on   about    160,000  square  miles,   of  tional  commerce  and  intercourse  gave  birth 

which  the  possible  arable  land  is  less  than  to    the   first   note   of   contempt  among   Ae 

20  per  cent.,  and  the  actual  cultivation   is  Koreans.     Of  old  they  had  loved  us  none 

13.8   per  cent.,   that   is   to  say,  about    15,-  too  much,  but  they  were  afraid.    Now  they 

(X.X),ooo  acres.     She  has  heard  the  logic  of  sneered  at  us:  "They  are  the  friends  and 

necessity.  flatterers   of   *  red-bearded   barbarians,'   and 

are  like  unto  beasts/*  thev  said  of  us.     From 

WHY  JAPAN   WANTS  AMERICAN  GOOD  WILL.  ^1^1         ,            ,      V     ^Vu.          ^xt         •        « 

•*  that  day  down  to  the  Chmese  War,  m  l894« 
But  why  all  this  solicitude  on  the  part  of  our  policy  toward  Korea  was  one  continuous 
Japan  for  tiie  good  opinions  of  the  world, —  series  of  defeats.  Between  the  years  1868 
especially  that  of  the  United  States?  Simply  and  1871  we  made  five  attempts  to  open 
this :  At  the  present  moment  the  statesmen  friendly  negotiations  with  her.  On  the  fifth 
of  Nippon  are  stalking  a  large  game,  a  very  the  Koreans,  with  an  amazing  lack  of  cere- 
large  game, — nothing  less  than  a  triple  un-  mony,  simply  burned  the  historic  hall  in 
derstanding  between  the  United  States,  which  our  embassies  were  wont  to  be  re- 
Great  Britain  and  Nippon.  In  their  judg-  ceived  at  Seoul.  In  that  way,  emphatic,  if 
ment  this  understanding  is  strong  enough  to  not  polite,  they  informed  us  that  they  wished 
form  a  despotic  tribunal  which  will  be  able  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  us.  In 
to  dictate  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  whether  August,  187a,  however,  we  compelled 
anybody  else  wishes  it  or  not.  Once  that  is  Korea,  by  sheer  force,  to  admit  our  embassy, 
established,  we  care  little  for  the  German  which  Succeeded  in  establishing  a  resident 
Kaiser  and  his  pretty  hjpnotic  influence  over  consulate  at  Fusan. 
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In  the  same  year,  the  Koreans,  depending 
on  the  Chinese  support,  threatened  to  attack 
and  burn  our  consulate.  Our  officers  at 
once  reported  the  fact  to  the  home  govern- 
ment. The  great  Saigo  was  then  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  and  in  his 
office  of  the  Sangi  was  the  unquestioned 
Premier  df  facto.  The  anti-Korean  parQr 
found  in  him  a  great  and  powerful  leader. 
In  the  prophetic  vision  of  this  soldier-state«- 
man,  Korea  was  the  root  of  all  evils, — a 
political  cancer.  If  v\e  were  to  save  our 
political  health,  the  surgeon's  knife  was  in 
order,  "It  is  the  first  step,"  said  the  great 
captain,  "  in  the  making  of  the  Greater  Nip- 
pon,— one  opportunity  in  a  thousand  years, 
this  invasion  of  Korea,"  He  wished,  how- 
ever, before  declaring  war,  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Korea,  and  define,  once  for  all,  the 
position  we  took  toward  her, 

japan's  mistake  in   1873. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  be- 
fore the  cabinet,  and  he  himself  volunteered 
to  head  the  embassy.  It  was  Septetnber  of 
1873.  In  that  same  month,  the  embassy 
which  we  had  sent  to  America  and  Europe, 
headed  by  Prince  Iwakura,  returned.  Dazed 
by  the  wondrous  gildings  of  Western  civil- 
ization, the  members  of  the  Iwakura  embassy 
opposed  the  Saigo  party  with  all  their  might. 
At  one  of  the  "  before-the-thronc  "  confer- 
ences, Count  Okubo  (by  far  the  greatest 
statesman  that  we  ha\'e  produced  since  the 
days  of  leyasu,  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa 
ShoEunate)  supported  the  peace  measure.  A 
great  statesman,  moreover,  he  was  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  and  at  last,  unfortunately, 
the  peace  party  won  the  day,  Saigo  and  five 
of  the  cabinet  members  resigned  at  once. 
Tfiis  resulted  in  the  civil  war  of  the  lOth 
of  Meiji  {1877).  If  our  government  hid 
only  been  wise  enough  to  follow  Saip>  on 
this  occasion,  we  probably  would  have  been 
spared  the  three  great  wars  that  followed, 
^the  Satsuma  Rebellion,  the  Chinese  War 
UK*  AT  T.AST,— A  jAi-ANESF.  VIEW  and  the  Russian  War.  If  Saigo  had  taken 
IB  "AnsuBFTro.v,"  the  field  in  Korea,  with  his  Satsuma  men, 

p  vniij  Khoiiid  flow  acainst  Its  t^ierc  would  have  been  no  shadovv  of  a  ques- 
tii-curi  the  pnvnipnt  of  trihiK?,"  tion  as  to  the  issue  of  that  campaign.  China 
nisf  xt  on  nn<-i™t  Korpnn  King  ^.^g  „-eaker  then  than  in  1894,  when  wc 
m*i'T'^n''r«''"\imfo,!T'ot''ii!pa'of  i<^»Z^i  ^"'  R"«iia  was  not  active  along  the 
Japan-e  nona  iinvi"  i>wn  uncriflcpd  In  tbiB  caH«e,  and  Korean  borders;  Germany  was  nowdiere  in 
tboHsnnds  of  Jupnn's  hrrops  and  statcsmi^  h»ve    (],g  -pat  East,  in  thosc  Hal's;  England  would 

r.r.r.';:x'^',r,z,™, .",;:«.";";;  w=  i.ot.j  «po„, he  Nippon  p^,^^.,f 

our  control,  the  flpirits  of  the  great  EmpreM  Jingo    Korea   w[th    a    friendly    eye,    and    America 
■nd  ot  all  the  older  departed  heroes  of  Japan  re»t    ^^rould  certainly  not  have  taken  arms  against 
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The  blunder  was  committed,  however.  The  story  of  the  part  Korea  played  in  con- 
Since  then  we  have  had  no  such  thing  as  a  nection  with  our  trouble  with  Russia,  the 
stable  policy  toward  Korea.  Our  attitude  world  knows  by  heart.  And  still  we  pcr- 
toward  her,  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  sisted  in  our  beautiful  dream ;  once  again  we 
opening  of  the  Russian  War,  has  been  as  said,  give  her  one  more  chance.  We  did 
fickle  as  an  autumn  sky.  At  first  it  was  not  annex  Korea  outright  To-day  we  are 
China  we  feared.     On  a  day  when  China  paying  for  our  folly. 

would    waken    to    the    realization    of    her  Foreign  criticisms  of  our  administration  in 

powers,   what   would   become  of   us   if  she  Korea  are  many.     In  reply  we  simply  point 

were    permitted    to   make    herself    at    home  to  the  manner  of  people  we  are  facing  in 

\n  Korea,  and   from  that  base  strike  at  us  Korea,   and  the  type  of  an   Emperor  with 

across    the    Korean    Channel,    which    on    a  whom  we  have  been  dealing, 

clear    day    you    can    span    with    the    naked  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  his  thir- 

eyes?     We  asked  ourselves:     "  Suppose  we  teenth  year,  his  ex-majesty  did  not  come  into 

make  Korea  a  buffer  state,"  and  so  we  went  a  paradise  of  innocence.     In  fact,  he  came 

about  it,  trying  to  establish  an  independent  into  a  nest  of  murderers,  adulterers,  and  into 

state  out  of  Korea.     On  the  27th  of  Febru-  a  kingdom  the  highest  art  of  which  was  in- 

ary,    1878,  we   therefore  concluded  what  is  trigue.     In  comparison  the  Cencis  were  but 

known  to-day  as  the  Treaty  of  Kokwa,  the  awkward  amateurs.     His  Majesty  himself, 

chief  feature  of  which  was  the  recognition  of  moreover,  did  not  play  the  role  of  either  a 

Korea  before  the  world   as  an  independent  prophet  or  a  reformer.  *In  commenting  upon 

and  sovercijrn  state.     The  Western  powers,  Seoul  court  life,  an  Englishman,  who  thinks 

led  by  the  United  States,  concluded  similar  very   kindly  of   His   Korean   Majesty,  who 

treaties  uith  the  government  at  Seoul.  says  a  great  many  prett>'  things  about  him, 

u                    >»  has  this  to  say  of  Empress  Om :  "  Her  amours 

THE     POWERS     AND     KOREAN         INTEGRITY.  ,                   it/               ,"                 r\    y     ^          xu 

nave  made  Korean  history.  (Jnly  two  or  her 
The  integrity  of  Korea  was  now  guaran-  five  children  belong  to  the  Emperor." 
teed  by  a  combination  of  very  powerful  His  Majesty  was  certainly  not  a  miser;  he 
states  of  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  by  spent  money  like  a  prince.  But  his  money, 
us.  China  would  not  dare  to  violate  it.  We  hke  the  money  of  all  the  royal  purses,  came 
believed  we  had  attained  the  object  in  view,  from  the  poor  nobodies  who  toiled  in  the 
Bi^  wc  were  mistaken.  We  did  not  pLice  field  and  through  the  dust  of  the  markets. 
sufficient  emphasis  on  the  utter  and  hopeless  Out  of  the  annual  budget  of  a  few  years 
corruption  of  the  Korean  officials,  of  the  vice  ago,  amounting  to  about  9,000,000  yen,  he 
which  had  sapped  the  vitals  of  the  nation  appropriated  about  i  ,000,000  yen  for  imperial 
for  many  centuries,  of  the  eternal  internal  hotisehold  expenses,  then  somewhat  over  that 
dissension  among  the  members  of  the  reign-  amount  he  took  for  his  private  purse,  and 
ing  house  which  had  turned  the  royal  resi-  when  I  tell  you  that  these  sums  were  by  no 
dence  into  a  veritable  palace  of  vampires,  means  the  greatest  resources  of  revenue  to 
Meanwhile,  China  played  her  game  cleverly,  His  Majesty,  you  can  see  at  once  that  he 
and  we  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  was  not  a  pauper.  As  for  the  Korean  people, 
Japan's  influence  at  Seoul  diminish  day  by  they  are  not  ver>'  much  better  off  than  the 
day,  until  it  became  a  synonym  of  contempt.  Korean  imperial  house.  But  theirs  is  not 
Then  can^e  the  Chinese  War.  the  blame.  As  if  the  government,  the  cor- 
Kven  throughout  that  war  and  afterward,  ruption  and  degradation  of  which  cannot  be 
we  dreamed  of  the  Korean  as  capable  (if  at-  described  by  all  the  adjectives  in  Latin,  wxre 
tcndinix  to  his  own  affairs.  Give  these  peo-  not  enough,  their  countrj'  has  suffered  con- 
pie  another  chance,  we  have  all  said,  and  stantly  from  the  depredations  consequent 
with  a  fricmlly  assistance  here  and  there  upon  her  neighbors*  quarrels. 
from  us,  the  Koreans  ought  to  straighten  out  ,.....,»«    ^,^, .^,^, .,    » 

I     .     .    ^          in-              1                           1  •        u  JAPAN  S    FINANCIAL    REFORMS. 

their  mternal  atiairs  without  our  makmg  her 

our  dependency.     We  permitted  ourselves  to  In  spite  of  the  marvclously  efficient  advice 

be  deceived  by  the  adjectives  of  those  men  and  assistance  of  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  who 

who  predicted  the  glorious  career  of  Nippon  was  the  British  head  of  the  Korean  customs 

paying  back  our  debt  to  Korea,  from  whom  and  financial  adviser  to  the  government,  the 

in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  we  had  re-  financial  system  of  Korea  had  no  method  or 

ceived  so  much,  in  a  kindly  coin  and  with  order  whatever,  except  in  an  excellent  sys- 

much  interest.  tem  of  extortion  that  was  carried  on.     In 
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1897,  Mrs.  Bishop  wished  to  carry  about  $50  alleys  with  open  gutters,  with  their  green 
in  Korean  currency.  She  was  given  choice  sh'mes,  affording  such  a  fruitful  factory  for 
between  a  pony,  and  employing  six  men  pestilence  and  plague,  must  go.  They 
to  carry  them.  To-day,  after  the  Dai  thought  that  we  were  too  particular  about 
Ichi  Ginko  of  Nippon  (Baron  Shibusawa's  too  many  things.  They  asked  us  why  we 
bank)  has  established  its  branches  in  the  prin-  never  ceased  bothering  them.  We  estab- 
cipal  towns  of  Korea,  a  man  can  carry  $10,-  lished  schools,  but  they  did  not  see  any  rea- 
000  in  his  vest  pocket.  Of  course,  $io,cx)0  son  why  their  children  should  waste  their 
in  bills  of  large  denominations  or  letter  of  lives  over  books,  when  a  fat  office,  which  was 
credit  does  not  look  nearly  as  big  as  $50  in  the  end  and  aim  of  all  their  ambition,  schol- 
Korean  iron  cash  carried  by  six  men  or  on  a  arly  and  otherwise,  could  be  secured, — not 
pony,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  the  by  scholarship,  but  by  a  certain  ability  at  ne- 
Koreans  think  that  the  Japanese  arrangement  gotiation  in  money.  We  found  the  Koreans 
of  their  finance  has  reduced  their  wealth  with  an  endless  number  of  strong  strings 
enormously.  laden  with  iron  cash,  and  showed  them  the 
From  the  very  first  days  when  Nippon  way  to  carry  in  their  pockets  an  amount  of 
began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  Korean  money  which  would  take  two  mules  to  carry 
reform,  our  statesmen  looked  upon  popular  in  the  original  Korean  cash.  They  accused 
education  as  the  basis  of  all  reform  measures,  us  of  making  them  so  much  poorer. 
Education  served  us  in  the  days  of  Nippon's  ^_  _  , 
re-birth  through  the  '60s  and  early  '7^  as  «^^=  ^^^^^"^^  °"^'°^  °^  J^''^'^^  ^""^ 
the  magic  wand  that  wrought  so  many  won-  Let  me  close  with  the  testimony  of  two 
ders.  Why  should  it  not  work  the  same  Occidentals.  Dr.  J.  Hunter  Wells,  a  Chris- 
gracious  miracles  in  Korean  regeneration?  tian  missionary  in  Korea,  si)eaking  of  the 
There  was,  accordingly,  organized  In  Nippon  present  condition  of  the  country,  says: 

an  association  called  To-a  Doshlkai,  of  which  t,,               ^-            ^     r                i-.-    »    .     j 

^,      j.^.        -ujAL        J         rxT'              ^  There  are  those,  who,  from  a  political  stand- 

the  distmguished  Ambassador  of  Nippon  at  ^^^^^^  g^e  fit  to  criticise  Japan  somewhat  on  her 

Washington,  Viscount  Aoki,  was  president,  work  in  Korea,  but  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  in- 

This    organization    alone,    for    many    years  terested  in  the  progress  of  the  gospel  or  the  ex- 

ralsed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  yen  for  It"'?"!""^  Christ's  kingdom  can  do  anything  but 
•  1  '1  ^  *  -u  -L  -.  ^u  thank  Japan  for  helping  along  the  good  work, 
no  other  purpose  than  to  contribute  to  the  _  ^s  to  the  improvements  in  roads,  water- 
cause  of  Korean  education.  Many  thousands  works,  education,  hospitals,  police,  reform  in 
of  yen  which  were  raised  by  the  association  the  Palace  and  locally,  in  financial  reforms,  codi- 
and  sent  to  Korea  seemed  to  have  found  the  ^cation  of  laws,  mining  emigration  and  encour- 

1                                        £     n          i*.u  agement  of  industries,  the  omcial  reports  show 

same  marvelous  common  grave  of  all  wealth  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  -^  ^^-^^  ^^„^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

in   Korea, — the  pockets  of  corrupt  officials,  and  her  people. 

When  Prince  Ito  was  appointed  to  the  ResI-  T-k     itt   t»    o                        i  i  .    • 

dency-General    In    Korea,    one    of   the   first  ,  ^r.  W.  B.  Scranton  stated  his  impression 

things  that  engaged  his  thoughts  and  efforts  «^  Japan  s  work  m  Korea  as  follows: 

was   the   question    of   popular   education    in  It  only  needs  a  short  trip  to  Fusan  or  to  Pyeng- 

Korea.   Schooling  looked  too  much  like  work  yang  to  see  for  one's  self  what  would  be  evident 

for  easy-going  Koreans  and  the  Korean  boys,  to  anybody  but  a  blind  man,— increased  trade; 

T-1              1     -T      r  *u    T)  o;  i^^ r^^«....«i  „r««  the  busy  little  towns  starting  up;  the  school  boy 

The  popularity  of  the  Residency-General  was  ^.^^  ^/  ^^^^^^  ^^p  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^,  ^^^J^ 

not  heightened  by  it.  culture,  so  necessary  in  this  land  of  clean-sLaven 

Koreans  do  not  like  us  because  we  went  hills;  experimental  farms.    This  last  sight,  good 

into  their  country  and  said  to  them :  "  Work ;  for  the  eyes  of  conscientious  observers,  is  enough 

we  jviU  give  you  money,  we  .dll  make  you  |hV!:tS?nnf'^LVwr X^'J^^^^^^^^  tl 
wealthy.        1  hey  said   to  us :       We  do  not  to  see,  what  is  being  done  for  Korea  by  her 
wish   for  your  money,   we  have  lived   com-  neighbors.    Exact  and  practical  teaching  is  what 
fortably  without  work,  we  do  not  wish   to  Korea  needs  most,  and  it  is  just  what  she  is  get- 
work."     And   when   we  made   them   w^ork,  ^^il^.  ^.^^"^  J^P^"-    •    •    •    Seoul  was  a  city  of 
,         ...           ...               ,,7.     .     .|      10       1  officials,  and  office-seekers,  and  hangers-on.     lo- 

they  did  not  like  us.  We  built  the  beoul-  ^^y  it  is  a  citv  of  students,  business  bustle,  and 
Fusan  and  Seoul-WIjI  railways,  and  they  enterprise.  What  Korea  could  not  do  before,  on 
did  not  see  any  reason  whatever  why  they  her  own  initiative,  and  would  not  do  on  the  ad- 
should  travel  at  such  a  mad  pace.    We  built  ri^r^,2^t,!ir,I^^^^^ 

I      -        ,           r       •  1    J  ^1-           '^u  Deiore  her  very  eyes,  m  her  own  land,  and  oy  a 

waterworks  for  them,  furnished  them  with  neighbor.     They  refused  to  lead.     They  now 

electric    lights,    and    told    them    that    their  have  the  privilege  of  following. 
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JOHN  JOHNSON  OF  MINNESOTA. 

TJNUSUAL  interest  attaches  to  the  person  fore  he  was  of  high-school  proficiency,  in  a 

of  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  because  little  countrj^  schoolhouse,  on  the  frontier  of 

of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  possibility  to  be  reck-  the  scholastic  world,  and  he  was  elected  Gov- 

oned  with  by  those  who  undertake  to  dispute  ernor  at  the  age  of  forty-three.     He  is  sim- 

the   Democratic   nomination   for   the   Presi-  pie,   direct  and  courteous  to  every  ])erson; 

dency.      Col.    Henry   Watterson,    editor  of  but  not  demonstrative.     In  the  words  of  a 

the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  last  summer  politician:  *'  He  is  an  awful  good  mixer,  but 

created  quite  a  flutter  by  announcing  that  he  he  isn't  much  of  a  jollier." 

had  in  mind  a  Democrat  who  could  unite  his  Governor  Johnson's  popularity  begins  with 

party  and  might  carry  the  election  if  nomi-  his  home  town,  St.  Peter.     He  was  popular 

nated,  who  did  not  live  east  of  the  Alle-  first  with  his  family,  then  wuth  his  employers, 

ghanies,  nor  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  then  with  his  village,  ihen  with  his  county, 

Ohio.     That  man  was  John  Johnson,  Gov-  then  with  his  State.     His  influence  proceeds 

ernor  of  Minnesota,  a  biographical  sketch  of  from   within   outward.     He   has  developed 

whom  appears   in   the  American   Magazine  along  the  lines  of  purely  human,  homely  ac- 

for  October  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  tion.     He  has  prepared  for  the  larger  duty 

Hard.  by  performing  the  smaller.     His  father  was 

*'  The  best-loved  man  in  the  great  North-  an  immigrant  blacksmith,  Gustav  Johnson, 

west  to-day,"  says  he,  "  is  the  Democratic  and    his   mother   a    Swedish    girl,    Caroline 

Governor   of   Republican    Minnesota,   John  Haden.     Drink  was  the  curse  of  the  father, 

A.  Johnson."    Twice  has  he  broken  the  Re-  and  it  finally  led  to  his  being  sentenced  to 

publican  party  in  that  State,  once  by  8(XX),  the  county  poorhouse.    The  father's  fate  was 

when  Roosevelt  was  running,  and  once  by  an  essential  clement  in  developing  the  son's 

72,(XX),  when  Roosevelt  was  out  of  the  way.  character.    At  thirteen  he  left  school  to  help 

The  son  of  a  good  woman,  but  also  of  the  to  support  his  mother,  who  was  then  taking 

village    drunkanl,    Governor    Johnson    rose,  in  washing.     At  fifteen,  John  insisted  on  a 

from  the  dregs  of  poverty  through  the  sue-  discontinuance  of  this  work,  for  he  was  able 

cessive  stages  of  drug-store  clerk,  country  edi-  to  support  his  mother,  sisters  and  younger 

tor,   and   legislator,   to  the  highest  office  in  brother! 

the  gift  of  his  native  State.  The  writer  de-  His  first  job  was  in  a  grocery  store;  later, 
scribes  his  subject  as  *'  a  tall,  slightly  stoop-  in  a  drug  store.  His  fondness  for  books  at- 
ing,  freely-built,  long-armed  man."  His  face  tractcd  the  general  storekeeper  and  to  him 
is  lined,  he  tells  us,  with  deep,  innumerable,  he  went  next  at  an  increased  salary.  About 
interlaced  "  lines,"  especially  about  the  eyes,  this  time  he  read  "  The  Conquest  of  Mexi- 
They  are  the  first  and  last  impression  left  co,"  '*  The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  "  Ivan- 
upon  you  by  John  Johnson.  He  has  an  easy  h(je."  At  the  end  of  seven  years  he  had  ex- 
lounging  attitude ;  a  height  of  about  six  feet,  hausted  the  library  in  St.  Peter,  and  knew 
and  his  weight  is  about  i8o  pounds.  In  ever}'body  in  town.  At  twenty-five,"  the 
build  he  is  "  rang\',"  and  his  hair  is  li2:ht  local  Democrats  needed  an  editor  for  the  St. 
brown,  not  very  thick,  and  streaked  with  a  Peter  Herald,  They  selected  Johnson,  be- 
little white  above  the  ears.  His  ears  are  cause  he  knew  human  nature.  He  was  sue- 
large  and  deeply  involuted.   His  head  is  long,  cessful. 

broad  enough  in  front,  but  broader  farther  He  not  only  liked  people,  but  he  liked  to 

back.     His  forehead  has  deep  lines;  his  tycs  be  with  them;  and  he  passionately  loved  to 

are  deeply  blue,  his  nose  long,  his  cheek-bones  dance.     Taking  care  of  the  "  wallflowers  " 

high,  and  his  jaw  clean-cut  and  long.     His  was  his  specialty.    In  189^,  he  was  elected  to 

complexion  Is  that  of  the  prairie.    His  glance  the  Minnesota  Senate,  in  a  strong  Repub- 

is  kindly,  keen  and  observant,  and  the  pupils  lican  district.  He  was  returned  as  a  neighbor 

of  his  eyes  so  small  as  to  be  scarcelv  di^tin-  by  neighbors,  despite  his. politics.  At  one  time 

guishable.    His  scholastic  training  ended  be-  he  had  been  a  Republican,  but  the  tariff  con- 
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verted  him,  and  he  is  now  a  strong  revision- 
ist. While  his  opponent  talked  on  national 
issues,  Johnson  discussed  local  needs, — and 
won. 

Four  years  later  he  was  defeated  for 
re-election,  but  this  made  his  gubernatorial 
candidacy  possible.  His  friends  regard  his 
defeat  as  providential.  He  was  nominated 
in  1904  and  elected,  having  changed  84,400 
votes!  Two  years  later  his  plurality  was 
72,000. 

His  success  vas  due  to  his  honesty  and 
ability.  He  pleased  the  people, — not  the 
politicians.  In  certain  departments, — nota- 
bly, education — he  retained  the  Republican 
incumbents  because  they  were  satisfactory. 
He  has  never  attempted  to  influence  the  Leg- 
islature. He  favors  a  State  income  tax,  an 
inheritance  tax,  and  control  of  public-service 
corporations.  He  is  also  in  favor  of  an  ad- 
visory initiative  and  referendum  and  munici- 
pal ownership.  He  is  against  passes.  He  also 
believes  that  the  industry  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual injured,  should  bear  the  risk  in  ac- 
cidents. He  is  a  common-sense  conservative. 
His  insurance  reforms  are  practical  and  pop- 
ular, and  his  methods  in  everything  he  under- 
takes are  never  alarming.  He  opposes  na- 
tional railroad  ownership  until  every  regula- 
tive expedient  fails,  and  he  believes  in  the 
right  of  the  State  to  regulate  its  internal  af- 
fairs. Friend  and  foe  like  him  for  his  per- 
sonal fairness  and  kindliness,  and  James  J. 
Hill  is  very  fond  of  Johnson,  While  treat- 
ing the  whole  State  as  his  neighbor,  his  feel- 
ings of  neighborly  aflection  never  restrain 
him  when  principle  is  involved. 

In  his  second  campaign  only  one  big  news- 
paper supported  him, — the  Duluth  Herald. 
There  were  no  contributions  from  corpora- 
tions and  his  campaigning  was  stringently 
economical.  Both  cost  only  $25,000.  As  a 
public  speaker,  he  is  of  the  first  rank,  with  a 


GOVERNOR   JOHNSON,   C 

magnetic  personality.  To  hear  him  is  to 
know  him,  and  to  trust  him.  Progress  marks 
him  for  her  own  at  every  step.  He  expands 
to  (it  each  recurring  demand  or  duty.  This 
is  his  abiding  characteristic.  His  is  a  sort  of 
universal  human  interest  and  kindliness.  He 
succeeds  because  he  is  intensely  human.  His 
mind  is  good  and  expanding.  But  if  he  has 
genius,  it  is  genius,  not  of  mind,  but  of  tem- 
perament." 


PHILIPPINE   RAILROAD   DEVELOPMENT. 


p  IGHTEEN  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  Government  granted  a  concession 
for  the  construction  of  some  400  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  Visayan  Islands  to  the  Philip- 
pine Railroad  Company,  and  one  to  the 
Manila  Railway  Company  for  an  operation 
of  similar  extent  on  the  island  of  Luzon. 
The  former  company  will  complete  and 
equip  its  lines  in  four  years,  and  its  bonds 
will  be  guaranteed   hy   the   United   States 


Government.  The  Manila  Railway's  un- 
dertaking is  a  private  one,  and  is  largely 
British  in  its  personnel  and  interests.  Amer- 
ican capital  is  going  into  the  former,  and 
British  into  the  latter. 

On  April  ag,  1906,  fifty  Americans, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Beard, 
chief  engineer  of  construction,  sailed  from 
Seattle  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the 
Visayan    railroad.      In    November,     1906, 
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per  Cent  of  the  new  roads  in  Luzon  has  of   150,000  annually  have  been  contracted 

been  completed.  for,  but,  in  addition,  ties  are  procured  from 

To  insure  the  selection  of  the  best  adapted  Mindanao, 
rolling  stock  and  equipment,  there  has  .been  The  labor  emi)loyed  is  exclusively  native, 
formed  in  New  York  a  technical  advisory  At  first  it 'was  thought  by  those  in  charge 
board  of  experts,  who  co-operate  with  the  that  thct  Filipinos  would  not  prove  equal  to 
chief  executives  in  the  field.  The  gauge  is  the  task  and  that  Chinese  would  have  to  be 
3  feet  6  inches,  provided  for  in  the  original  imported;  but  this  misgiving  has  been  dis- 
concession;  but  all  questions  of  construction,  pelled  in  the  industry  and  progress  of  the 
equipment  and  operation  are  left  to  the  com-  islanders.  Never  before  confronted  with 
pany  directors,  the  technical  board  and  the  such  a  task  and  ignorant  of  the  use  of  im- 
Philippine  Commission.  *  Four  fifty-ton  plements  or  tools,  they  have  succeeded  in 
Mogul  locomotives  constituted  the  first  con-  grading  110,000  yards  per  month,  of  which 
signment  of  rolling  stock,  together  with  a  30,000  yards  was  rock,  which  had  to  be 
number  of  small  construction  engines,  fifty  drilled  by  hand.  Grades  of  four  feet  are 
forty-ton  flat  cars  and  fifty  interchangeable  readily  thrown  up,  and  the  cost  of  such  is 
ballast  cars.  These  arrived  in  the  summer  only  I2j^  cents  per  yard,  25  per  cent,  being, 
of  1906.  Four  thousand  tons  of  seventy-  practically,  rock  work.  The  haciendero 
pound  steel  rails  were  ordered  at  the  same  method  of  hiring  by  contract  under  the 
time.  The  engines  have  spark  arresters,  and  Spanish  regime  is  eliminated,  and  the  men 
the  tenders  carry  eight  tons  of  fuel  and  receive  ttteir  wages,  directly  from  their  em- 
4000  gallons  of  water.  Six  more  Mogul  lo-  ployers.  Steady  work  and  steady  pay  have 
comotives,  four  combination  parlor  and  first-  proved  very  attractive.  Many  have  attained 
class  cars,  four  combination  mail,  baggage  an  efficiency  almost  equal  to  white  railroad 
and  third-class  cars,  and  fifteen  third-class  laborers  in  the  United  States;  and  an  indus- 
cars  have  since  been  ordered.  These  cars  trial  army  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  men 
are  to  be  49  feet  long  over  the  buffers.  Forty  will  have  been  drilled  through  this  enter- 
twenty-ton  box  cars,  forty  ten-ton  cars,  four  prise.  For  the  future  industrial  develop- 
cabooses,  4000  tons  of  rails  and  4000  tons  ment  of  the  Philippines  this  training  must 
of  bridges  made  up  the  additional  freight  prove  beneficial  and  advantageous,  not  only 
order.    Australian  jarrah  ties  to  the  number  in  railroad  building,  but  in  the  trades. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE   IN  COLORADO. 

A  FTER  thirteen  years  of  experience  with  He  Instruction  was  the  only  State  office  which 
-^  women  suffrage,  the  State  of  Colorado  ^as  been  conceded  to  woman,  and  that  of 
,  ,  *=*  '  r  •  1  1  Li  county  superintendent  the  only  elective  one 
ought  to  be  competent  to  furnish  valuable  ^^ich  has  been  filled  by  her  to  any  large  ex- 
testimony  as  to  the  wisdom  and  expediency  tent.  During  the  first  years  of  equal  suffrage 
of  the  experiment.  Yet  there  Is  much  dis-  it  was  the  custom  to  elect  three  women  mem- 
pute,  both  within  and  without  the  State,  re-  ^^rs  to  the  Legislature  from  the  county  of 
*^  '  ,  I  f  1  .  .  r'  1  Arapahoe  (Denver),  but  this  is  no  longer  done, 
garding  the  results  of  this  extension  of  the  Neither  of  the  last  two  legislatures  have  had 
franchise.  The  latest  writer  to  attempt  a  any  women  members.  In  1900  there  were 
candid  and  unbiased  pVesentatlon  of  the  evi-  twenty-nine     women     county     superintendents 

dence  in  the  case  Is  Mr.  William  MacLeod  fi^^^^^  l°^u^''^c.°l  directors,    and    scattered 

T,   .  .,  .L     /^  .  L  u  throughout   the    State   one   woman   representa- 

Raine,  a  contributor  to  the  October  number  ^j^^  j^  ^^e  offices  of  county  clerk,  county  treas- 

of  the  Circle  (New  York).    The  sum  of  his  urer,  and  assessor.     At  the  present  time  there 

observations  is  that  society  In  Colorado  has  is  only  one  county  office,  outside  of  that  of 

not  been  regenerated,  nor  political  corruption  fo^^ty  superintendent  held  by  a  woman;  name- 

I    ,.  ,     ,     V        1  J  i_     1        ^'11  u  ij    u*  ly.   the  treasurer  of  Gunnison  County.     Party 

abolished,  that  the  ward  healer  still  holds  his  p^iiti^s  are  now  directed  almost  entirely  by  the 

place,  that  the  saloon  and  the  social  evil  still  men. 

thrive,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  home       It  will  be  at  once  apparent  from  these  figures 

has  not  been  disrupted  nor  woman  unsexed.  ^^^^  ^^^  field  conceded  to  woman  as  the  best 

T^  /       J  .u  ^      «,«.;.r«i,.  ^<».„  ,.r^««  adapted  to  her  qualmcations  is  the  educational 

It  was  found  that  comparatively  few  worn-  ^J  ^^^  make  shrewder  politicians,  are  more 

en  m  Colorado  had  any  desire  to  hold  public  unscrupulous,    and    more    desirous    of   power. 

office.  Mere  partisan  politics  do  not  interest  women, 

The  position  of  State  Superintendent  of  Pub-  except  the  ward  workers.    But  along  those  lines 
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P^NGROSSED  with  our  daily  problems,  exist.  One,  formed  in  1870,  has  thirty-five 
^^  and  seeing  things,  as  it  were,  through  branches,  and  another  has  sixteen  auxiliaries, 
our  individual  peepholes  with  limited  per-  A  liberal  municipal  franchise  for  women  is 
spectives,  many  things,  making  for  universal  soon  expected.  In  Iceland  women  now  vote 
progress  and  emancipation,  are  taking  place  for  municipal  office,  and  the  government  has 
around  us  of  which  we  know  but  little,  and  announced  its  intention  of  presenting  a  bill- 
ofttimes  nothing.  Probably  the  extent  of  the  for  their  full -suffrage, 
movement  for  woman  suffrage  is  a  fair  illus-  Germany's  National  Council  of  Women 
tration  of  our  limitations.  It  is  a  matter  has  200  societies  and  100,000  members, 
upon  which  not  i  per  cent,  of  our  readers,  in  They  are  endeavoring  to  have  the  word 
all  probability,  are  reliably  informed,  yet  it  is  "  persons  "  .  in  the  electoral  statutes  con- 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  first  quarter  of  strued  to  embrace  women,  as  it  naturally 
the  present  century  is  likely  to  see  the  should,  in  state  and  municipal  elections. 
"  woman  suffrage "  slogan  triumphant  in  While  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  for 
most  highly  civilized  countries.  women's  enfranchisement  in  Germany,   the 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  North  Amer-  demand  for  it  grows  stronger  every  year. 
ican  Review,  Ida  Husted  Harper,  an  author-  Austria  is  severely  handicapped  by  its  eight 
ity  on  the  subject,  and  delegate  to  several  different  languages,  which  prevent  concerted 
international  conventions  of  women,  writes  action.  Nevertheless,  a  National  Council, 
at  great  length  on  the  present  status  of  with  a  membership  of  13,000,  is  working 
woman  suffrage  throughout  the  world.  The  for  the  cause.  The  question  has  been  de- 
meeting  of  the  International  Council  of  bated  in  the  Lower  House,  and  postponed 
Women,  in  Berlin,  in  1904,  and  of  the  In-  for  the  time  being.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
ternational  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  in  men  in  Austria  have  obtained  universal  suf- 
Copenhagen,  in  1906,  are  the  two  events  frage,  and  that  the  Socialists  have  a  majority 
which  make  the  question  one  of  world-im-  in  Parliament,  hopes  are  entertained  for  a 
portance.  Delegates  from  twenty  countries  woman's  enfranchisement  law. 
were  present  at  Berlin,  and  from  twelve  at  Hungary  has  a  National  Council  of  seven- 
Copenhagen,  ty    associations,    which    has    done    amazing 

Since  1893  women  in  New  Zealand  have  work  for  woman  suffrage;  and  Italy  one  of 
had  the  full  franchise;  since- 1895  in  South  sixty  federated  societies.  Russia  has  a 
Australia,  and  since  1899  \n  West  Australia.  "  Union  for  Women's  Rights,"  and  woman 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Common-  suffrage  has  found  place  in  the  platforms 
wealth,  in  1901,  and  the  conferment  of  the  of  the  Democrats,  Laborites,  and  Social  Rev- 
right  to  sit  In  Parliament  upon  women.  New  olutionists.  Poland's  proposed  constitution 
South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and  Queensland  gives  women  a  vote  for  Zemstov  members, 
gave  the  state  suffrage  to  women.  Victoria  Finland  has  completely  emancipated  its 
is  still  obdurate.  In  Switzerland  a  suf-  women.  They  vote  and  are  eligible  for 
frage  association  Is  striving  for  the  franchise  office  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  the  men. 
for  women.  In  France^  likewise.  In  the  This  gives  300,000  women  the  franchise.  In 
latter  country  many  men  of  prominence  1884,  the  Finnish  Women's  Association  be- 
favor  the  \Aomcn's  claims,  notably  Baron  gan  the  battle,  and  never  ceased  its  efforts. 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  French  delegate  On  May  28,  1906,  the  Diet,  with  only  one 
to  the  Peace  Congress  recently  held  in  this  dissenting  vote,  gave  the  franchise  to  every 
country.  man  and  woman  twenty-four  years  old.     It 

Belgium  Is  aroused  on  this  question,  and  was  signed  by  the  Czar  on  July  20.    Under 

in  order  to  offset  Socialism,  the  aristocracy  this  law  the  first  election  has  been  held,  and 

may  confer  this  power  upon  women.    In  the  nineteen  women  were  returned   to  Parlia- 

Netherlands  the  movement  Is  well  advanced,  ment, — the  first  women  in  all  time  elected  to 

The  National  Council  has  thirty  associations  a  national  representative  body, 

and  30,000  members.    Dr.  Aletta  H.  Jacobs,  Norway  has  struggled  for  woman  suffrage 

Holland's  first  woman  doctor,  is  its  president,  since  1885.     In  1901  women  were  given  a 

In  1909  it  is  expected  the  franchise  will  be  municipal  franchise  who  paid  taxes  of  a  cer- 

granted  to  women.     In  Denmark,  eighteen  tain    amount.      On    the    separation    from 

national  societies  for  woman's  electoral  rights  Sweden,  the  Storthing  reduced  the  property 
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SrFKtt,\nKiTE  ;  ■■  Takp  me  with  you  '.  " 
Pl.lT!*i.   Vor(KQ   Bill;    "Oh!    CO   let    rac    eo'      I 
CAN'T  lake  you  wltb  mc.  and  you're  a  nuisance  !  " 
From   Wtalmlnater  Omcitt   (London). 

test  SO  that  wives  may  vote  on  their  hus- 
band's income,  and  even  domestic  servants 
will  have  an  income  large  enough  to  entitle 
them  to  vote.  Women  enjoy  partial  suf- 
frage in  Sweden.  The  only  franchise  with- 
held is  that  for  members  of  Parliament.  In 
the  Isle  of  Man,  widows  and  spinsters  vote 
for  all  offices.  In  Natal,  women  vote  at 
municipal  elections.  In  Canada,  widows 
and  spinsters  enjoy  municipal  or  school  suf- 
frage, or  both,  and  in  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces all  women  have  both  on  the  same  terms 
as  men. 

Great  Britain  is  the  storm-center.  The 
municipal  ballot  was  secured  to  women  in 
1869,  and  since  then  the  district  and  county 
vote;  but  not  the   Parliamentary  franchise. 


For  twenty-five  years  a  strong  Nati<»ial  Suf- 
frage Union  has  kept  the  pot  boiling.  In 
1906,  a  memorial  from  400,CXX)  women  wis 
received  by  Premier  Campbell-Banncnran, 
while  the  militant  campaign  of  last  year,  in 
which  200  wom.en  were  thrown  into  prison, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  On  March  8, 
last,  the  Suffrage  bill  cam.e  up  in  the  House, 
with  a  majority  pledged  to  pass  it.  Owing 
to  the  Speaker's  hostility  a  vote  was  pre- 
vented, and  for  a  time  the  issue  is  postponed. 
Within  a  few  years,  at  the  most,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  franchise  will  be  conferred  upon 
all  women  in  Great  Britain. 

On  the  status  of  this  question  in  the 
United  States  this  writer  says: 

The  conditions  for  securing  it  are  harder  and 
mere  complicated  h;re  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, for  in  all  others  it  is  only  necessary  to  win 
over  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ine;:t.  In  t!ie  United  States  there  are  forty-five 
parliaments  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  is  only 
l!ic  bcginr.ing:  for,  when  a  majority  of  thar 
members  have  been  enlisted,  they  can  only  submit 
the  questicn  to  the  electDrs.  It  encounters  then 
such  a  conglomerate  mass  of  voters  as  exists  no- 
where else  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  under  similar  conditions  women 
could  get  the  franchise  in  any  country  on  the 
glebe.  Principally  for  this  reason  they  have  not 
succeeded  here,  though  they  have  worked  longer 
ar.d  harder  than  those  of  any  other  nation. — 
almost  than  of  all  others  combined.  Neverthe- 
less, four  States  have  fully  enfranchised  women, 
there  is  unquestionably  a  large  favorable  increase 
of  public  sentiment  among  both  men  and  women, 
and  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  demonstrate 
that  there  are  substantial  grounds  for  encoura^ 
ment  ard  expectation  of  an  ultimate  general  vie- 
icr/.  It  does  not,  however,  tend  to  stimulate  an 
American  woman's  national  pride  to  reflect  that 
this  may  be  the  last  of  civilized  countries  to 
grant  to  women  a  voice  in  their  own  Rovem- 
ment.  And  let  this  fact  be  remembered, — it  i» 
the  onlv  one  where  women  have  been  left  to 
fight  this  battle  alone,  with  no  moral,  financial 
or  political  support  from  men. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  IN  BERLIN. 


'npHE  beneficent  activity  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  Germany  is  steadily  increas- 
ing; its  efforts  are  encouragingly  seconded  by 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  various  cities, 
the  capital  alone  forming  an  exception  to  the 
general  attitude.  A  copiously  illustrated 
article  in  the  Berlin  Woche  gives  an  idea  of 
the  many-sided  and  noble  achievements  of 
the"soldicrs"of  this  non-militant  army.  The 
writer,  Reinhold  Tronheim,  says  in  part: 
Even  in   the  capital,  whose  denizens  are  so 


prone  to  rail  and  sccff,  the  time  is  long  past 
when  it  was  considered  "the  thing"  to  indulge 
in  specially  witty  remarks  upon  beholdinE  fol- 
lowers of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  odd  ap- 
paritions have  prown  familiar;  one  locks  beyond 
the  outside;  their  strivings  for  the  commoo 
good,  their  purely  human  aims,  their  work  of 
social  succor,  are  being  more  and  mere  recog- 
nized. Throujthout  Germany  new  inslitutiou, 
prosperous  and  progressive,  continue  to  spring 
up,  owing  chiefly  to  the  most  unselfish  devotitHL 
the  most  aelf-sacHficine  labor,  the  high  ideals  01 
its  disdples.  The  result  is  that  state  and  dty 
authorities  give  ■«"—  '"'    ""rp  countenance  to 


LEADING 

the  social  efforts  of  the  Salvation   j 

Senate  and  citizens  of  Hamburg  havi 

grant  it  an  allowance  of  $i  190  for 

three  years.    At  Cologne  and  othe 

Western  Germany  a  certain  portion 

nicipal   funds  is  placed  at  the  disp 

arm;;  for  its  social   work,   while  in 

muni  lies   its   efforts   are   seconded   1 

them  children's   playgrounds   and  bi 

(heir  various  purposes. 

„    ,,      ,  .ii  .    1 1    i_     1      11        i_    1      about  seventy  young  men  and  women  make  th«r 

Berlin  alone  still  holds  back,  although  the  home  and  are  educated  there.    The  director  and 

army   ardently   desires   to   obtain   an   asylum    directress    are    Lieutenant- Colonel    Martin,    an 

for    homeless   and    unemployed    men    in    the    &iglishman.   and   a   Danish   lady,    Miss  Jensen. 

rsniral    nf    the    Fmnire        Tn    'inlrp    of    this     ^°   ""*  '^°"'<'   '""^   ^   '"*'"   Spartan   life  than 
capital    ot    the    Umpire,      ir    spite   ot    fnis,   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^ .  ^^     ^^^  thoroughly  trained 

however,  its  efforts  have  been  extraordinarily    for   their   social    labors.    The   vounir   men   and 

successful  there. 

In  a  world-center  like  Berl 
sumes,  of  course,  an  entirt 
from  that  in  smaller  coramu 
entirely  different  means  lo 
therefore,  readily  comprehen 
of  infants,  of  fallen  women, 
an  almost  unlimited  field  of 
slitutions  have  been  founded 
they  are  conducted  in  so  mo 
evoked  the  appreciative  symp 


CINCE  early  in  the  last 
scholarship  has  been  a 
scholarship, — a  connection 
countries  being  thus  forme 
come  somewhat  more  re( 
still  further  cemented  by 
university  professors.  Yet 
reminded  in  an  article  on 
America  to  German  Art, 
Franclcc,  of  Harvard  U 
Internationale  Wachensch 
schaft,  Kunst  und  Tecknil 

"  face  the  German  method  1 
coolly  than  iwenty-five  year' 
man '  and  '  scientific '  passe 
terms.  They  have  learned  tc 
from  the  wheat.  They  no  l< 
fore  every  doctor's  dissertatic 
they  incline  to  lake  a  Gen 
hand  with  the  expectation  c 
new  proof  of  the  harm  wri 
intellectual  factory  work. 
German  accumulation  of  ma 
man  mania  for  system  with 
of  the  English  and  the  fin 
French.  Not  seldom  is  the  ' 
the  stream  of  American  sti 
fleeted  from  Berlin  and  Leip 
Paris." 


Undeniably  as  German 
the  American  ideal,  howev 
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attempts  to  naturalize  the  modern  German  Rietschel  and  Klinger,"  so     disposing  of  the 

drama  have  virtually  failed.  prevailing  absurd  idea  that  there  is  no  Ger- 

In  short,  America  has  scarcely  a  suspicion  of  ^^^  plastic  art.                     i_     i      r   i_ 

the  mighty  ferment,  of  the  fevered  straining  of  As  to  the  German  Stage,  both  of  the  clasnc 

all  the  forces,  that  marks  the  artistic  and  lit-  epochs  and  of  to-day,  the  Professor  says: 

crary  life  of  Germany  to-day  no  less  than  her  .        .              j        •/  /-       •  j.    /* 

trade  and   industry.     America   does   net  know  ,  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Conned  s  German 

that   in    art   creation,    also,    Germany   is   again  dieater  in  New  Y9rk  had  been  called  to  pUy  a 

striving  for  a  leading  place  among  the  nations  leading  part  in  this  field.    But^  the  lack  of  cm- 

of  Europe;  that  new   values  are  being  created  Phatic   and    lasting  art   enthusiasm   among  the 

and  new  ideals  set  up  in  German  art  also,  that  German  public  of  New  York,  and  the  fickleness 

in  this  field  also  the  bent  toward  the  Great,  the  J"^    uncertainty   of   the   American    taste,   have 

Permanent,    the    Universally    Human,    is    again  brought  these  hopes  to  naught ;  and  similarly,  or 

coming  to  the  front.     America  does   net  know  y^^t   worse,    stand   matters   with    other    German 

that  she  has  something  to  learn   from  German  theatrical  undertakings  in  Philadelphia    Milwau- 

jjj.^    ^QQ  kee,  and  St.  Louis.     1  he  result  is  that  the  Amcr- 

'  ican  has  net  the  slightest  notion  of  the  height 

Professor  Francke  is  convinced  that  "  to-  at  which  the  German  dramatic  art  of  the  present 

day,   as  at  the  beginning  of   the  nineteenth  stands.    He  does  not  know  what  one  is  speaking 

century,  Germany  is  producing  culture  values  of^vhe;- -  -rhS°il;'rHh,r'thf  ^^Sd^^er! 

of  universal  import,  life  values  that  may  be  formanccs    of    the    Prince    Regent    Theater   in 

transplanted  to  American  soil  and  contribute  Munich,  or  the  Diisseldorf  festival  plays.    I  do 

to   the   deepening   and   spiritualizing  of   the  not  believe    that   an   actual   revolution   can  be 

national     character     of     the     New     World,  f^f""^  ^"   ^^'\]  ^f^  ^^   f""  reorganization  of 

c,       1./            1              J     •         L   I.'  loeal  German  theaters  in  America,  however  de- 

bpcakmg  from   the   standpoint  of   his  more  sirable  that  may  be.    A   really  successful  and 

than  twenty  years'  acquaintance  with  Ameri-  epoch-making  impulse  to  German  dramatic  art 

ca,  he  regards  the  representatives  of  German  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  given  only  by  starring 

culture   at   our  universities   as  best   able   to  !^"'5  f^'il^'uf  itif'^^^^^^                     ^^  ^' 

,  111-  1  11  r  1  many  in  all  the  large  cities  oi  America, 
miplant  the  lacking  knowledge  ot  and  en- 
thusiasm for  German  art.  These  posts  de-  Americans  know  and  prize  the  work  of 
m.and,  he  thinks,  men  of  eminent  parts  and  modern  English  and  French  painters,  own- 
of  genuine  spiritual  buovancy.  What  such  a  ing»  indeed,  not  a  few  specimens  of  it.  Of 
man  can  effect  was  shown  last  winter  at  o"r  attitude  toward  German  painting,  Pro- 
Harvard  and  others  of  our  universities  and  fessor  rrancke  says: 

colleges  by  Eugen  Kiihnemann,  visiting  pro-  Even  the  greatest  painter  personalities,  such 

fessor  at  Harvard:  ^^  Lenbacli,  Menzel,  and  Bocklin,  have  hitherto 

left  American  art  almost  untouched.     In  great 

Wherever  he  came  studentdom  acclaimed  him,  part  this  condition  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  dc- 

the   heart  of   American   youth   opened   to   him.  ficient  knowledge.     The  exhibitions  of  German 

Everywhere  he  left  amid  the  expression  of  uni-  pictures  that  have  hitherto  taken  place  in  Amcr- 

versal  regret  that  such  a   man  was  not  to  he  ica    (such,   for  example,  as  that  in  connection 

found  also  in  our  own  ranks.  with  the  St.  Louis  universal  exposition,  and  that 

T-i     1                ^  ^i    i.      -^u^  u^    1       J  •     *u  collected  a  few  months  ago  at  the  Buffalo  Mu- 

The  large  part  that  might  be  played  in  the  ,^^^>^  ^ave,  taken  as  a  whole,  brought  only  mc- 

exemphiication    of    the   history   of   German  dium  goods.    Here,  too,  we  should  offer  America 

sculpture      of    the    Germanic    Museum    at  the  best  that  we  have;   for  only  so  does  one 

Harvard    University    (of    which    Professor  J''9»'^  ^^^  a  national  cause.    Here  too,  we  should 

Francke  is  the  curator)    is  mentioned.    This  ^^L'^f  ^th^ti^ecSicft^Tand  Siet*IS 

museum  was  endowed  by  the  German  Em-  the  adroit,  technically  skilled  form  fellows  who 

peror,    the   King   of    Saxony,    and    scholars,  have  nothing  new  to  say. 

artists  and  business  men  of  Berlin.     It  con-  What  Part  are  the  German-Americans  to' 

tains  one  of  the  finest  collections  anywhere  in  Play  ? 

existence ;    but,    unfortunately,    its    present  What  power  for  good  can  and  should  the 

quarters  are  overflowing,  and  the  undertak-  German  element,  constantly  on  the  increase, 

ing  must  com.e  to  a  standstill  unless  a  larger  infuse  into  American  life?    These  and  other 

edifice  can  be  secured.    The  university  itself  kindred  questions  are  warmly  discussed  iti 

has  no  funds  for  this  end.     To  the  larger  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift  by  Prof.  Otto 

building,  if  erected,  the  writer  would  like  to  Hotzsch,  who  was  invited  to  lecture  in  this 

see  the  German  sculptors  of  to-day  send  the  country  by  the  Germanistic  Society  of  New 

original  models  of  their  best  works.     The  York.     He  describes  the  various  phases  of 

museum,  he  thinks,  should  exhibit  "  a  grand  the  educational  system  in  the  United  States, 

general  view,  at  least,  of  German  plastic  art,  devoting  the  concluding  portion  of  the  art!- 

from  the  Hildesheim  bronze  gates  to  Rauch,  dc    spcdficp^^y   «t^    "  "^'•tion    Nationalism 


LBADihiG  A 

(Deulschtum)  in  America."  Why, 
immense  significance  of  the  German 
In  the  development  of  the  United  I 

should,  on  the  whole,  have  exerted  so  muc  uui    men    sLutiiuiiciiiK   m   vjciuihu   are   uscu 

influence ;  that  is  the  question  the  professor  only  as  aids  in  their  various  callings.     This, 

attempts  to  answer.      Further,  what  is  the  hovever,   is  but   natural,  since  a  distinctly 

political  future  of  these  millions  upon  mil-  German  party  in  America  is  out  of  the  ques- 

iions  of  Germans  in  that  "  crucible  of  the  tion.     The  national  character  of  the  coun- 

nacions?"  try,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  is  a 

True  it  is  that  in  the  great  crises  of  the  determined    fact.      Yet    there    is    no    incon- 

Union  the  German  vote  has  been  a  telling  sistency     in     characterizing     the     Germans' 

factor;  and  the  unanimous  and  unswerving  standing  aloof  from-  politics  as   antiquated. 

loyalty  of  the  Germans  to  the  North  in  the  Their  objection  to  taking  part  is  that  politics 

War    of    Secession,    their    effective    military  are  impure.    Yet  how  are  they  to  be  purified  if 

service,    are   still    gratefully    remembered    by  elements  specially  fitted   for  reform  stand  back 

the  American  people.  Nor  should  it  ever  ri^™!?i^^^,i,i,Tc  ''Ltr^,.t?7i  "^h,"~  ^l^^J 
,  c  L  ■  LI"'  American  citizens,  who  actively  share  in  de- 
be  torgotten  that  it  was  the  tjerman-  termining  the  fortunes  of  the  Union,  but.  mind- 
Americans  who  smoothed  out  the  differences  ful  of  their  German  blood,  introduce  the  treas- 
with  Germany  in  1898,  which  even  threat-  "res  of  German  culture  into  the  new  Father- 
ened  to  plunge  the  United  Stales  into  a  war  tl^-  =™""f  '*'"**'?  ''  ^""-  "nderstanding 
■  ,  •  ,  J  .  -  between  the  two  peoples.— that  is  what  Profes- 
with  that  country.  And  yet,  says  the  writer  so,  Hotzsch  believes  the  German  element  should 
in  the  German  review,  '  uninfluential  is  strive  to  be.  What  seems  requisite  to  this  end? 
the  proper  term  to         "             ■      ^  "        ■__.■__  :_  ..._  r—.  _i_._     t...  ,-__-_ 

Americans.  In  Coi 
man  who  may  be  S3 
their  interests. 

Are  not  municipal 
well  wielded  by  the  G 
Irish?  What  State  is 
sylvanta.  where  there 
inhabitants  do  not  eve 
with  all  its  wealth,  V 
ereised  any  national  it 

Another  pervadin 
tionalism  in  the  Un: 


ENGLAf 

'T'HE  much-discu& 
German  Kaise 
at  Schwinemunde 
had  no  effect  upon 
Anglo-Russian  ente 
September  2.  The 
unanimous  in  attrit 
to  the  changed  relat 
and  Russian  governr 
significant  comment 
ioye  Slovo.    This  jc 

The  understanding  I 
Britain  is  no  doubt  oi 
nations.  Its  object  is 
of  mutual  distrust  wii 
Russian  influence  am 
directly  questions  of 
of  world  politics.  . 
offer  no  hindrance.    £ 
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attempts  to  naturalize  the  modern  German  Rietschel  and  Klinger,"  so     disposing  of  the 

drama  have  virtually  failed.  prevailing  absurd  idea  that  there  is  no  Ger- 

In  short,  America  has  scarcely  a  suspicion  of  ^^^  plastic  art.                    ,^     ,      ,   ,       ,      . 

the  mighty  ferment,  of  the  fevered  straining  of  As  to  the  German  stage,  both  of  the  classic 

all  the  forces,  that  marks  the  artistic  and  lit-  epochs  and  of  to-day,  the  Professor  says: 

crary  life  of  Germany  to-day  no  less  than  her  -          .       .             ,        •//-.•  j.    /- 

trade  and  industry.     America  docs  net  know  ,  For  a^  time  it  seemed  as  if  Conned  s  German 

that   in   art  creation,   also,   Germany  is  again  flieater  in  New  York  had  been  called  to  play  a 

striving  for  a  leading  place  among  the  nations  leading  part  in  this  field.    But  the  lack  of  cm- 

of  Europe ;  that  new  values  are  being  created  P^^^tic   and   lasting  art  enthusiasm   among   the 

and  new  ideals  set  up  in  German  art  also,  that  German  public  of  New  York,  and  the  fickleness 

in  this  field  also  the  bent  toward  the  Great,  the  and    uncertainty   of   the   American    taste,   have 

Permanent,   the    Universally    Human,   is   again  brought  these  hopes  to  naught ;  and  similarly,  or 

coming  to  the  front.    America  does  net  know  yf^   worse,   stand   matters   with   other    German 

that  she  has  something  to  learn  from  German  theatrical  undertakings  in  Phi  adelphia   Milwau- 

g^j.^    ^QQ  kee,  and  St.  Louis.    The  result  is  that  the  Amer- 

'        ■                                        ,  ican  has  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  height 

Professor  Francke  is  convinced  that  "  to-  at  which  the  German  dramatic  art  of  the  present 

day,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  stands.    He  does  not  know  what  one  is  speaking 

century.  Gennany  is  producing  culture  values  t^^^^^n  S^'^i^'^X'^'thf  ^'oSd^^?- 

of  universal  import,  life  values  that  may  be  formances   of   the   Prince    Regent   Theater   in 

transplanted  to  American  soil  and  contribute  Munich,  or  the  Diisseldorf  festival  plays.    I  do 

to   the  deepening  and  spiritualizing  of   the  not  believe   that  an  actual   revolution  can  be 

national    character    of    the    New    World.  H^LZ^i^I^.^'i  tLJ^^'T^:^^ £ 

bpeaking  from   the  standpoint  ot  his  more  sirable  that  may  be.    A  really  successful  and 

than  twenty  years'  acquaintance  with  Ameri-  epoch-making  impulse  to  German  dramatic  art 

ca,  he  regards  the  representatives  of  German  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  given  only  by  starring 

culture  at  our  universities  as  best  able  to  "^^  ^ ^^^^^ ^Ti:^^.'^  "^^ 
miplant  the  lacking  knowledge  of  and  en-  .  ,  .  , 
thusiasm  for  German  art.  These  posts  de-  Americans  know  and  prize  the  work  of 
mand,  he  thinks,  men  of  eminent  parts  and  modern  English  and  French  painters,  own- 
of  genuine  spiritual  buoyancy.  What  such  a  »ng.  indeed,  not  a  few  specimens  of  it.  Of 
man  can  effect  was  shown  last  winter  at  our  attitude  toward  German  painting,  Pro- 
Harvard  and  others  of  our  universities  and  fessor  Francke  says: 

colleges  by  Eugen  Kiihnemann,  visiting  pro-  Even  the  greatest  painter  personalities,  such 

fessor  at  Harvard:  ^^  Lenbach,  Menzel,  and  Bocklin,  have  hitherto 

left  American  art  almost  untouched.    In  great 

Wherever  he  came  studentdom  acclaimed  him,  part  this  condition  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  dc- 

thfe  heart  of  American  youth  opened   to  him.  ficient  knowledge.     The  exhibitions  of  German 

Everywhere  he  left  amid  the  expression  of  uni-  pictures  that  have  hitherto  taken  place  in  Amer- 

versal  regret  that  such  a  man  was  not  to  be  ica    (such,  for  example,  as  that  in  connection 

found  also  in  our  own  ranks.  with  the  St  Louis  universal  exposition,  and  that 

*T«i     1                ^  *u  *  ^;--i,*.  u^ I J  '^  -u^  collected  a  few  months  ago  at  the  Buffalo  Mu- 

The  large  part  that  might  be  played  m  the  j.^„^)  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^,^  l^^ought  only  me- 

exemplification    of    the   history   of  German  dium  goods.    Here,  too,  we  should  offer  America 

sculpture      of    the    Germanic    Museum    at  the  best  that  we  have;  for  only  so  does  one 

Harvard    University    (of    which    Professor  work  for  a  national  cause.    Here  too,  we  should 

Francke  is  the  curator)    is  mentioned.    This  J;;^;^  ^Ad^ecSicft^eT^^^^^^  Siesl'"not 

museum  was  endowed  by  the  German  Em-  the  adroit,  technically  skilled  form  fellows  who 

peror,    the   King  of   Saxony,   and   scholars,  have  nothing  new  to  say. 

artists  and  business  men  of  Berlin.     It  con-  What  part  are  the  Gernnan-Amerlcans  to' 

tains  one  of  the  finest  collections  anywhere  in  Play  ? 

existence;    but,    unfortunately,    its    present  What  power  for  good  can  and  should  the 

quarters  are  overflowing,  and  the  undertak-  German  element,  constantly  on  the  increase, 

ing  must  come  to  a  standstill  unless  a  larger  infuse  into  American  life?    These  and  other 

edifice  can  be  secured.    The  university  itself  kindred  questions  are  warmly  discussed  in 

has  no  funds  for  this  end.     To  the  larger  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift  by  Prof.  Otto 

building,  if  erected,  the  writer  would  like  to  Hotzsch,  who  was  invited  to  lecture  in  this 

see  the  German  sculptors  of  to-day  send  the  country  by  the  Germanistic  Society  of  New 

original  models  of  their  best  works.     The  York.     He  describes  the  various  phases  of 

museum,  he  thinks,  should  exhibit  **  a  grand  the  educational  system  in  the  United  States, 

general  view,  at  least,  of  German  plastic  art,  devoting  the  concluding  portion  of  the  arti- 

from  the  Hildesheim  bronze  gates  to  Rauch,  cle    specifically    to    **  German    Nationalism 


-'^l "i^^""     B-'"  :,„> !:„:>■::;■ 


.-ell  ""wMi^"","  ."'ri'W'V'""  ■'•  P«»iT'  \ 
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of  the  argument),  the  writer  concludes  that,  tint  German  Emperor,  advised  the  Russian  Czar 

although  the  English  people  have  been  sin-  Alexander  II.,  in  a  special  friendly  letter,  as  to 

ii-j-rr       ^^               1            ^j       1  the  limitations  necessary  in  the  granting  of  a 

gularly  indifferent  to  several  recent  develop-  constitution  to  the  Russian  people  in  order  to  se- 

ments  in  the  Russian  situation,  it  must  not  cure  the  independence  of  the  central  govemnient 

be  concluded  on  that  account,  or  because  of  in  matters  of  the  budget.    Whatever  may  be  tht 

the  agreement  just  arrived  at,  that  England  P^^.^^"*  views  and  inclinations  of  William  II   he 

•11   1                 ^            ^     ^u     /^            A?  ^u-  *s  first  of  all  the  highest  representative  and  first 

will  loan  any  money  to  the  Czar.     At  this  patriot  of  Germany,  and  Germany  is  not  at  all 

point  the  editorial  continues:  interested  in  the  speedy,  happy  end  of  the  pres- 

^,     ^     ,.  ,           ,       .,,  .                            ,      .  ent  Russian  crisis.    On   the  contrary,  she  has 

The  Enghsh  people  will  invest  in  private  busi-  many  reasons  for  wishing  that  this  crisis  con- 
ness  undertakings  in  Russia,  particularly  in  min-  x.\\\ut,  even  until  it  bring  about  the  utter  down- 
ing m  the  Ural,  Caucasus,  and  Sil)eria  They  fall  of  Russia's  political  and  military  power.  An 
will  never  however,  help  the  Russian  Govern-  exhausted  Russia,  disordered  within  and  wcak- 
mcnt  to  rule  the  Russian  people  without  the  con-  encd  from  without,  would  be  a  very  convenient 
sent  cf  a  parliament ;  and  here  comes  in  the  neighbor  for  the  Germans.  It  would  open  up  a 
chance  for  Germany's  "  brokerage.'  German  v^'ide  field  for  German  enterprise  and  settle  for 
works  will  get  Russian  orders  for  battleships,  years  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Germany.  Even 
while  the  necessary  sums  will  be  subscribed  in  our  most  well-wishing  friends  among  the  Gcr- 
Parhament.  on  terms  agreeing  with  the  present  nian  patriots  would  certainly  have  nothir.g 
economic  position  of  Russia,  perhaps  secured  by  against  the  transformation  of  Russia  into  a  dis- 
a  mortgage  on  these  very  battleships  until  re-  integrated  empire  like  Turkey.  William  II. 
deemed  from  the  Russian  treasury.  would   probably   lose  no   favorable  opportunity 

for  helping   the   Russian   Government   to   turn 

Did  the   Kaiser  Advise  the  Czar  as  to  resolutely  into  the  Turkish  path.     It  is  true  that 

Internal  Politics  ?  the  present  German  Kaiser  conscientiously  ful- 

fill:>  all  the  obligations  of  a  constitutional  ruler, 

As  to  this  meeting  of  Kaiser  and  Czar,  wt  in  no  way  violating  the  legal  rights  of  popular 

find  some  interesting  opinion  and  speculation  representation.    By  his  temperament,  by  his  turn 

in    the    dignified    Russian    review    Vyestnik  ?^  T^V'^'  ^y  ^^^  character,  and  by  his  military 

v         X        T^  •    •            -11              ^u          -^        r  feudal  conceptions  and  ideals,  however,  he  is  un- 

^evropy.    It  is  impossible   says  the  writer  of  ^oubtedly  an  absolutist  and  has  little  sympathy 

this   editorial,    to   deny   the   political   signifi-  for  any  parliamentary  regime.    His  opinions  and 

cance  of  this  interview  and  to  consider  it  a  declarations    concerning    our    internal    affairs, 

mere  act  of  international  politeness,  as  the  therefore   could  hardly  lead  to  any  beneficial  rc- 

'    en  '  \                L  ji    \'             iju  '^^^'ts  helpful  in  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  present 

semi-official  press  of  Berlin   would   have  us  ^.j,},     ^vhen  we  consider  the  high  personal  in- 

believe.     Tor  one  reason,  Prince  von  Biilow,  fluence  of  the  German  Emperor  and  his  remark- 

the   German    premier,    and    Count    Isvolski,  able  role   in  present-day  Europe,  even  passing 

Russia's  foreign  minister,  were  both  present.  i^^>^^^  may  leave  a  deep  trace  and  have  an  in- 

T-n,      '  ^        ?       }            \.      X    ^u             *.•  iiuence  m  directing  future  events.     Our  Chinese 

The    international    aspect    of    the    meeting,  adventure,  f c  r  which  the  Russian  Government 

however,  would  appear  to  have  interested  the  and  the  Russian  people  have  so  recently  had  to 

Russian  public  very  little.  pay  so  dearly,  is  ascribed  to  his  direct  influence. 

We    therefore    feel    very   uneasy    whenever   he 

The    questions    of    closer    relations    between  makes  a  friendly  step  toward  Russia. 

Germany  and   Russia,  or   England  and  Russia,  ^      ^                  a«i.           «».« 

admitting  of  their  importance  for  the  future,  are  "^®  Germany  Any  Real  Love  for  Russia? 

subjects  far  without  the  ordinary  circle  of  the  There  are  those  who  believe  that,  for  lo 

burning,  immediate  interest  of  us  Russians.     For  ^u^^  ^o«,r  ,r«o..c    n^^^»^,r  k«.,   **  ^L^\^:^a 

us  it  is  sufficient  to  realize  that  Germany  con-  !|^^^.  "^^^  ^^^f^ , P?,'™*"^  ^^      exploited 

siders  it  necessary  to  sustain  and  strengthen  her  Kussia    unmercifully.^         1  hese    words    are 

friendly   relations   with    Russia,    and   does   not  from  a  recent  article  in  the  Gazeta  Codzien- 

manifest  any  intentions  of  taking  advantage  of  „a    (Daily    Gazette),    of    Warsaw.      This 

our  relative  military  weakness   for  any  hostile  p^i*  i,  •  ,,^„oi  Cr^o.'o*.^  «.!,««.   ;«  »}^^^t.  »ii  *,u^"- 

purpose.    What  interests  us   very  much,  how-  Polish  journal  insists  that   m  almost  all  their 

ever,  is  the  question   whether  William  II.   of  relations,  the  advantage  has  been^  with  Gcr- 

Germany  has  attempted  to  influence,  directly  or  many,— or,    rather,    with    Prussia, — as    the 

indirectly,    the    internal   policy   of   the   Russian  ^vriter  prefers  to  put  the  matter. 
Government,  and  whether  such  influence  will  be 

injurious  to  the  interest  of  Russian  society  and  On  the  one  hand  stand  the  savinpr  of  Germany 
the  Russian  people.  Such  apprehensions  cannot  from  suicide  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  the  pres- 
bc  put  aside  lightlv  by  the  formal  repetition  of  ervation  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Na- 
the  statement  that  interference  in  the  internal  af-  polcon,  and  the  propitious  acquiescence  in  the 
fairs  of  neiehboring  nations  is  apainst  the  rules  conquest  of  France  by  Prussia  and  in  the  erec> 
of  international  custom.  It  remains  a  fact  that  tion  of  united  Germany  into  an  empire;  on  the 
by  tradition  the  relationship  of  both  dynasties  other  hand, — in  return  for  this, — stand  the  ma- 
in question  is  very  close,  and  would  fully  admit  chinations  against  Catharine  II.  during  the 
of  the  giving  of  mutual  friendly  advices  on  in-  Turkish  War,  the  tripping  up  of  its  savior  at 
temal  political  affairs.  It  is  a  historical  fact  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  Bismardc*} 
that  Kaiser  William  I.,  grandfather  of  the  prcs-  "  honest  hrnk«»roflr#* "  at  the  Congress  of  Berlhu 
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A  curious  psychological  contribul 
Prussian  love  toward  Russia  is  furnii 
the     well-known     German     Goverr 

Councilor  Rudolph  Martin,  in  his  new  book,  Uemiany  which  will  surpass  considerably  the 
"Emperor  William  II.  and  King  Edward  oW  Germany  in  greatness,  number  of  inhabi- 
Vir"  In  this  wnrt  It  k  (nie  Dr  Martin  tants,  and  wealth,  and  which  will  constitute  the 
Vll.  in  this  work  It  is  true,  L»r.  Martin  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  -defensive  bastion  against  all  kinds 
treats  only  incidentally  the  subject  of  Ger-  of  Panslavism,  Russian  danger,  etc.  Not  St. 
many's  relation  to  Russia;  but,  placed  to-  Petersburg,  as  the  Slavonians  have  been  dream- 
eether,  Martin's  thoughts  and  opinions  on  ing  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  Berlin,  will 
this  subject  scattered  throughout  the  book,  become  the  capital  of  eonlmental  Europe. ' 
form  an  exceedingly  characteristic  picture.  Already   Germany    is   deriving   great  ad- 

According  to  him  the  source  of  Prussian's   vantages  from  the  weakness  of  Russia.    The 
love  toward  Russia  was  the  belief  in  Russia's   consequence  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance, 
invincible  power.    A  typical  exponent  of  this   directed  against  Germany,  has  'fallen  entirely, 
policy  was  Bismarck,  who,  "  in  a  close  union    and  that  alliance  now  brings  France   only 
with  Russia  expected  to  find  for  the  German    losses.     A  Franco-Russian  war  against  Ger- 
state  the  assurance  of  a  peaceful  existence."    many  has  become  an  impossibility.     In   ths 
Beneficial   as  was  this  policy  to   Prussia,  it    English  designs  of  cooping  in  Germany,  the 
yet  had  the  evil  side  that  it  set  Prussia  in  a   weakness  of  Russia  is  also  of  immense  ad- 
certain  dependence  on  Russia.    This  depend-  vantage  to  Germany.    "  If  the  eaJlant  Japa- 
ence  Prussia  felt  very 
her  protestations  of  k 
cretly  gnashed  her  tet 
friend  of  Russia's,  not 
forth  from  the  lips  o 
notion  of  the  omnipo 
ever,  has  proved  to  ha 
view   of    this,    the   G 
Councilor  evidently  ri 
ment   of   the   real   G 
longer  needful.     He  i 
In  the  weakness  of  I 
Germany !     .     .     .     WitI 


A  TRENC 

T  N  a  recent  issue  o 
*  Taivo,  Dr.  S.  N 
international  law  in  < 
nese  school  for  peer 
fairly  be  regarded  as  i 
Japanese  people  towa 
After  a  brief  survey 
between  the  two  coui 
cusses  the  internatior 
resulted  from  the  st 
Francisco.  He  asserts 
Japanese  immigration 
is  mainly  due  to  the 
entertained  by  the  I 
Japanese  since  the  li 
leading  factor  in  the 
Far  East.  "This  seni 
pic  ion  has  expressed 
assertions,  which  the 
sumes  to  be  potent  en 
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employment.  On  the  contrary,  he  gets  the  free  to  exclude  alien  immigrants  or  restrict 
highest  wages  he  can  reasonably  ask,  and  is  their  incoming,  whenever  that  nation  con- 
mostly  engaged  in  such  work  as  is  avoided  siders  such  a  measure  necessary  in  order  to 
by  the  white  laborer.  It  is  therefore  ab-  maintain  and  promote  its  own  welfare. 
surd,  the  writer  asserts,  to  attribute  the  re-  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  cold  theory  of 
strlction  of  Japanese  immigration  to  economic  jurisprudence,  the  prohibition  or  restriction 
reasons;  the  real  reasons,  as  he  believes,  are  of  Japanese  immigration  on  the  part  of  the 
wholly  sentimental.  He  does  not,  of  course.  Administration  at  Washington  is  thorougfa- 
deny  that  the  Japanese  are  somewhat  differ-  ly  justifiable.  The  writer,  however,  con- 
en  t  from  other  peoples  in  appearance,  in  tends  that  acts  which  are  justifiable  in 
characteristics  and  In  customs,  but  he  ridi-  the  jurists*  eyes  are  not  always  justi- 
cules  the  idea  that  the  Japanese  Immigrants  fiable  when  considered  from  a  broader 
win  form  In  this  country  an  element  inimi-  point  of  view,  such  as  international  morality, 
cal  to  Its  political  existence.  diplomacy  and  national  policy.  The  ex- 
Dr.  Nakamura  demands  that,  In  the  event  elusion  of  Japanese  immigrants  at  a  time 
of  the  revision  of  the  Japanese-American  when  Japanese  labor  is  really  in  much  de- 
treaty,  Japan  should  Insist  upon  the  abroga-  mand  In  America,  and  even  welcomed  by  the 
tlon  of  the  last  clause  of  Article  2  of  the  ex-  majority  of  the  Americans,  would  be,  he 
isting  treaty,  which  reads  as  follows:  "It  contends,  impolitic  and  ill-advised. 
is,  however,  understood  that  the  stipulations  As  for  the  coming  of  the  American  Atlan- 
contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  article  do  tic  squadron  to  the  Pacific,  the  writer  de- 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  laws,  ordinances  dares  that  the  movement  is  of  small  conse- 
and  regulations  with  regard  to  trade,  the  quence  to  Japan,  as  the  Mikado's  empire,  in 
immigration  of  laborers,  police  and  public  his  opinion,  cherishes  no  intentions  to  enter 
security  which  are  In  force  or  which  may  into  armed  hostilities  with  the  United  States. 
hereafter  be  enacted  In  either  of  the  two  **  The  Japanese  peril  exists  merely  in  the 
countries."  But  for  this  clause,  the  United  imagination  of  the  Americans."  At  the 
States  could  never  have  restricted  Japanese  same  time  Dr.  Nakamura  does  not  hesitate 
immigration  without  the  consent  of  the  to  express  the  conviction  that  if  war 
Tokio  government.  The  writer  does  not  should  unfortunately  be  declared  between  the 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  two  countries,  Japan  will  be  the  ultimate 
principles  of  international  law,  a  nation  is  victor. 


IS  CIVILIZATION  REALLY  TRAVELING  WESTWARD? 

T  T    is   many   years  since    Bishop    Berkeley  wise  proven,  that  each  center  of  civilization  has 

-■■      prophesied  that  the  course  of  empire  lay  ^f  ^'}  ephemeral  term  of   duration,  and  that 

^1         J    ^u  ^  ^u       ••!•-.•  I  ^L  when  it  has  reached  its  maximum  of  civilization 

westward,   and  that  the  civilization  of  the  j^  ^^x\s  into  decav  and  disappears  altogether,  as 

East  would,  in  the  judgment  of  history,  be  in  the  great  centers  of  Mesopotamian  history. 

far  outshone  by   the  glories  of  the   West.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  when  the  people  of 

Unfortunately,  the  Bishop  gave  us  no  sub-  ^^^  ^^est  were  still  little  better  than  bushmcn 

^     ^'  1  f     ,1  vu  ^  ^  I.'    ^u  the  people  of  the  East  had  built  big  cities  and 

stantial  facts  wherewith  to  support  his  theory,  possessed  a  high  type  of  progress  and  culture. 

and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  person  has  At  present,  however,  the  Westerns  are  more  ad- 
forestalled  the  effort  of  M.  Piobb,  in  Le  vanced  than  they  were  formerly  in  arrear,  while 
Monde  Moderne  (Paris),  to  prove  that  to  the  people  of  the  East  have  ceased  to  progress. 
*u  \\T  ^  ^  A:  u  '^  L  ^u  Putting  aside  the  fallacy  that  Asia  Minor  was 
the  West  must  accrue  the  heritage  of  the  t^^  cradle  cf  the  human  race,  we  find  that  civ- 
future  s  civilizing  influences.     Says  he :  ilization  has  moved  upon  the  globe  from  east  to 

west,  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  generally 

At  first  the  centers  of  civilization   were  all  adopted  by  the  celestial  bodies  of  our  system, 

situated  in  the  north ;  subsequently  they  were  to  and    within   a    particular   zone,    of   which    the 

be  found  between  the  parallels  28*  40'  and  52**  breadth  decs  not  exceed  ten  degrees. 
31'  of  latitude,  a  region  in  which  the  thermo- 

metric  mean  is  never  lower  than  15*  Centigrade.       There  have  been  three  halting-places  along 

All  centers  of  civilization  are  shown  by  history  the  line  of  progress,  nanfiely:  Asia,  the  Medi- 

to  have  eclipsed  each  other  in  the  degree  of  terranean,  and  Western  Europe.    If  the  law 

their  progress  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have       ,  .  •   l^ ^  .»  . K  ^     . 

improved  upon  their  geographical  situation,  a  which  governs  this  movement  is  correct,  then 

fact  which  leads  us  to  note  a  phenomenon,  like-  the  fourth  and  next  halting-place  should  be 


LEADING 

tound  somewhere  in  North  Am* 
according  to  the  French  writer, 
the  historic  world-centers : 

China's  irreatest  capital  is  Nankir 
lat. :  India's  ancient  capital  was  La 
Babylon  In  Chaldea.  ^2"  30' ;  Memj 

30°;  Athens,  37°  58  ;  Rome.  41°  .  . ,  ...  ,             -,,.,.,,.                     , 

us  say  the  center  of  modem  civilization,  48°  50 .  the  west  the  civilization  that  is  to  succeed 

These  seven  sreat  cities  have  been  the  sources  of  ft.    The  secondary  cities  in  their  turn  project 

Sf,;fi'o"'iT;,  wt=rri.?SS'ilKwS  tteel™..o,v„d  ,hc  aas,,  des.royjng  ,h. 

almost  mathematical  precision.   The  most  north-  older  civihzations  and  imposing  their  own. 

erly  point  having  been   reached   in    Paris,  the  The  ethnic  phenomenon  of  the  moment  is  the 

next   fall,  calculated  by  analogy,  would  be  to-  awakening  by  those  twin-sisters,   Paris  and 

ward  the  equator,  Rivine  a  line  trom  Mew  York  ,        ,             it.         ■   ■!■       ■            r    -l       117    . 

(40°  42'  N    lat-),  fo  San  Francisco  (.17°  4/ N.  ^n*^""- .,•?*    '^e    civilization    of    the    W«t 

lat.),  with  two  cities  similarly  situated  in  many  which  will  one  day  return  upon  them.     In 

respects  to  Rome  and  Athens.  1850,   says   M.   Piobb,   a  Belgian   scientific 

Taking  the  case  of  Egypt  alone,  though  investigator,  conceived  a  theory  of  the  move- 

M.  Piobb  points  his  argument  from  others  ment  of  civilization  in  direct  harmony  with 

of  the  great  cities,   we  find   that    Memphis  terrestrial    magnetism,   a  theory  which  was 

had  for  its  feeder  Thebes,  that  she  projected  never  followed   up,   but  which    is  plausibly 

her  secondary  civilization  toward  tbe  East,  worked  out,  and  affords  the  deepest  interest 

namely,  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  her  pri-  to  the  student. 
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merchant  chanced   to   show    his   inclination   to 

join  in  some  German  enterprise,  whereupon  Herr  ALLLANCES  NO  GUARANTEB  OF  PBACB* 

^u?  fhrmaft!^  t\sT't' lefHfhT,^  l^ntiS.'  ,  I*  ^^  indispensable   if^ungmteful.  -yd. 

From    that    day    the    merchant    had    no    more  Ambassador   in   conclusion,  to  remarfc   tiwt 

trouble  from  Raisuli  or  his  followers.  the  constitution  of  a  solid  groiq)  of  the  Greit 

With  regard  to  Anglo-German  coolness,  Powers  instead  of  guarantying  peace,  rather 

the  writer  says  that  the  German  people  are  a  ^J"'"^shes    the   chance   of   maintainmg  it. 

prey  to  a  new  moral  evil  which  he  defines  as  Jh^  ^^^^^  ^f  British  diplomacy  is  stated  to 

Edwardophobia.    They  believe  that  the  King  ^  ^^  guarantee  British  supremacy  aspunst 

is  animated  both  by  a  diplomatic  genius  of  German  enterprise,  and  whether  ™y  wfll  or 

the  first  order  and  a  personal  hatred  toward  ^\  ^11  the  allies  and  cordial  f nen^  of  Oreat 

Germany  and   the  Kaiser.     England,   they  ?"^a»n  ^^^  the  servante  of  the  Bnt»h,  not 

sav,   is  grouping  the  whole  world   against  '"  ^  ^prk  equally  profitable  to  aU,  but  lor 

Germany  to  prevent  the  economic  expansion  ^^^  g^m  of  Great  Britain  alwie.     At  any 

so  vital  to  her  existence.     As  to  the  Kaiser,  ^^^^^  ^^'^  ^  ^^^  absolute  conviction  of  the 

he  is  supremely  irritated   to  hear  on  every  M^rmans. 

side  of  the  diplomatic  faculties  of  Edward  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  in  London 

VII.     He  believes  himself  to  be  as  strong  as  ^^e  fact  is  ignored  that  Germany  wiU  n^  wait 

1  .     .11     ^  .               1         1         u     J             *.  tor  complete  isolation  before  breaking  through 

his  illustrious  uncle,  whom  he  does  not  es-  ^^^  ^j^^in  ^^ich  she  believes  perfidious  Albion 

teem  very  highly,  and  he  protests  with  per-  has  astutely  forged.    And  it  must  be  admitted 

severance    and    sometimes    with    vehemence  that  if  all  the  advantages  of  the  British  !^tem 

against  the  phobia  of  those  who  discern  the  ^^  alHances  are  naturally  for  Great  Britain,  aU 

^    '        iTjx.ui^-              11  ^u     J*  the  disadvantages,  perils,   and  nsks  of  an  ir- 

mysterious  hand  of  the  King  in  all  the  dis-  remediable  catastrophe  are  for  France.    Should 

agreeable  things  which  happen  to  Germany,  the  general  European  conflagration  break  out  it 

The   idea   of  a   Franco-German   entente   is  is  certain  that  it  will  be  reduced  practically  to 

cherished  by  the  Kaiser  more  and  more  as  ^  duel  between  France  and  Germany.    The  prj- 

r^                1*.-           -^.u  r     1     J                  1  gressive    isolation   of   Germany   is   a   veritable 

German  relations  with  England  grow  cooler,  ^orld-peril.  and  England  is  as  much  to  blame 

but  the  German  people  do  not  consider  the  for  it  as  is  the  policy  of  the  Kaiser,  while  France. 

idea  feasible.     In  the  mind  of  its  promoters  in  taking  the  part  of  one  of  the  antagonists  of 

such  an  entente  is  regarded  as  only  the  first  *^?  /."^ure,  has  helped  largely  to  create  a  dtt- 

««.-^  ;.,  4.1,-.  n^^^:^>.^T»\  ^o^^«^;i;««.L«  «.^  *k-  quieting  international  situation  from  which  she 

step  in  the  Continental  reconciliation  to  the  ^i,i  ^e  the  first  to  suffer.    But  who  dare  say 

disadvantage  of  England.  that  France  could  have  acted  otherwise? 


THE  LOW  DEATH  RATE  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

^^HE  hardships  and  persecutions  endured  calls  especial  attention  to  their  care  of  the 

by  the  Jews  are  constantly  impressed  children.    It  is  vtry  unusual  for  babies  to  be 

upon  us,  but  in  spite  of  all  these  things  the  given   anything  except   their  natural   food, 

records  show   that   the   death   rate   among  and  as  a  result  many  children  are  saved  that 

them  is  lower  than  among  European  stocks,  are  weak  at  birth  and  would  otherwise  die. 

generally  speaking,  and  since  length  of  days  As  a  result  of  the  close  watch  kept  of  diil- 

is  most  fervently  to  be  desired,  the  reason  for  dren,  and  the  immediate  call  of  a  phsrsician, 

this  is  a  practical  question  of  general  interest,  there   are   comparatively  few   deaths   from 

Dr.  Siegfried  Rosenfeld,  who  has  made  a  diphtheria,    while    there    is    no    difference 

study  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Vienna  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever, 

has  published  a  series  of  papers  on  the  sub-  where  it  is  of  no  great  importance  whedier 

ject  in  the  Archiv  fur  Rassen  und  Gesell-  a  physician  is  called  a  day  earlier  or  later. 
schaftS'Biologie  t Berlin).  The  effect  of  good  care  upon  the  chahoes 

Do  the  Jews  owe  their  characteristically  of  life  among  children  in  their  early  years  is 

low  death  rate  to  a  race  peculiarity,  or  are  very  conclusively  shown  by  a  table  giving  the 

they  better  able  to  resist  disease?  percentage  of  deaths  during  the  first  year  of 

The  writer  does  not  think  it  is  a  result  of  life  of  the  l^dmate  and  the  natural  chQ* 

any  differences  due  to  living  in  accordance  dren  of  Ronuui  Catholic,  Protestant,   and 

with  their  religious  creed,  but  believes  that  Jewish  parentaffe.    Anaong  Roman  CathoUcs 

the  matter  of  greatest  importance  is  the  ex-  and  ProteitaiKi  about  I9  per  cent,  of  i^ 

treme  care  the  Je^'s  take  of  their  health,  and  childitadie  duAigrtlMir  fint  yea^  and  about 
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14  per  cent,  among  the  Jews,  whi 

unfortunate,  neglected  and  uncared-tor  natu-  inebriates  sutler  irom. 

ral  children,  about  35  per  cent,  die  airong        Other    data    showing    differences    in    the 

both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  less  number  of  deaths  from  various  causes  among 

than  double  the  number  in  the  first  instance,  adults  in  the  community  where  the  obseri-a- 

and  among  the  Jews,  about  33  per  cent.,  or  tions  were  extended  through  several  years, 

5  per  cent,  more  than  double  the  number  in  bring  out  the  fact  that  there  were  253  sui- 

the  first  instance,  although  less  than  the  num-  cides    among    the    Roman    Catholics,    seven 

her  among  the  other  creeds.  among    the    Protestants,    and    twenty-three 

The  characteristic  precaution  with  regard  among  the  Jews  on  account  of  domestic  in-' 

to  health   is  aUo  shown  in  their  abstinence  felicity;  from  the  morphine  habit  and  nervous 

from  the  use  of  alcohol.     The  results  here  affections,  fifty-three   deaths  among  Roman 

are  far-reaching,  and  are  noticeable,  not  only  Catholics,     three    amwig    Protestants,    and 

in  the  comparatively  few  deaths  occurring  as  twelve  among  Jews. 

a  direct  result  of  alcoholism,  but  also  in  the  The  writer  finds  that  in  his  locality  at 
freedom  of  the  Jews  from  such  diseases  as  least,  the  death  rale  among  the  Jews  is 
inflamm.ation  cf  the  lungs,  etc.,  that  may  noticeably  lower  than  among  peoples  of  other 
result  indirectly  from  excesses  of  this  kind,  creeds.  He  dees  not  attribute  this  to  any 
and  stil!  further  in  the  results  among  the  un-  inherent  race  characteristic,  but  to  more  care- 
protected  members  of  the  community,  who,  ful  living,  and  he  believes  that  his  observa- 
to  a  corresponding  degree,  escape  the  effects  tions  give  ground  for  the  hope  that  the  lease 
of  neglect,  and  the  inherited  tendencies  to-  of  human  life  may  be  prolonged  for  all. 


TI' 

TTNDER  the  title  of 
^  Pius  X."  E.  Philip 
Aupist  issue  of  the  Bibliot 
a  character  study  of  Cardi 
To  some  people,  he  writ 
saint,  and  to  others  a  good 
tie  prepared  for  the  functi 
position.  Five  years  have 
in  him.  In  appearance  tl 
the  same  as  when  he  firs 
inner  loggia  of  St.  Peter's  : 
after  his  proclam.ation  in  t 

HIS    CMARACTERIS- 

Sarto's  valet  de  chambi 
master  was  in  tears  when  , 
pontifical  vestments.  Te: 
manifestation  cf  Pius  X., 
to  weep  after  the  benedict 
allow  a  single  occasion  to 
pass.  Every  tim.e  he  has  n 
a  band  of  French  pilgrim: 
given  moment  tears  in  his 
eyes.  It  is  a  characteristi 
ferentiates  him  from  his 
XIII.  was  the  proud,  tri 
Church.  When  he  spoke  ol 
nation  it  was  in  a  tone  wl 
ent  consolation  and  certa 
eloquence  of  Pius  X,  is  ver 
him  Catholicism  has  suffen 
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AN   ALL-MAHOMEDAN  LEAGUE. 


npHE  Hindus  of  British  India,  cloaking  plan,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  Hindus.  That 
their  unrest  in  council  under  the  im-  portion  of  one  sentence  which  reads:  "to 
pressive  name  of  the  "  Indian  National  Con-  protect  and  advance  the  political  rights  and 
gress,"  have  started  a  decidedly  aggressive  interests  of  the  Mahomedans  of  India,"  is 
"  reform  "  movement.  The  Mahomedans,  full  of  significance,  and  is  merely  the  oriental 
over  62,000,000  in  number,  have  now  estab-  way  of  saying  that  there  will  be  "  something 
lished  the  "  All-India  Moslem  League,"  pal-  doing  "  if  they  do  not  get  what  they  want, 
pably  intended,  as  is  the  **  Indian  National  or  a  substantial  equivalent. 
Congress,"  to  courteously,  yet  firmly  and  per-  ^j^^  Rubicon  has  been  .crossed;  the  Mahome- 
sistently,  force  the  issue  of  representative  dans  of  India  have  forsaken  the  shades  of  re- 
government,  also  to  press  the  British  Viceroy  tirement   for  the  political  arena;   henceforth  a 

and  Council  for  concessions  in  several  other  new  factor  in  Indian  politics  has  to  be  reckoned 
J.  .  with.  It  has  arisen  at  a  grave  crisis  in  the  nis- 
ei irections.  ,  T  1  J  ^^^y  ^^  those  politics,  and  though  to  that  crisis 
Regarding  this  latest  Mahomedan  move,  its  inception  is  not  due,  without  a  doubt  its 
Edward  E.  Lang,  in  the  Contemporary  growth  has  been  quickened  thereby.  The  agita- 
Reviezc,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  tion  of  the  Bengalis  against  the  partition  of 
.  r  I  1  ^  •  u  ^  w  Bengal  having  been  partly  successful  m  the  re- 
organization and   \\hat  it  hopes  to  achieve,  ^^^j  ^^  ^-^  Bampfylde  Fuller,  a  loyal  servant 

Both  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  on  the  sur-  of  the  empire,  to  whom  the  Mahomedans  are 

face,   are  profuse,   through   their  leaders,   in  deeply  attached,  it  became  clear  to  the  leaders  of 

protestations  of  lovalty  to  British  rule,  yet,  t\ie   Mahomedan  community  that   by  a^tation 

*     J.       ,    ^            .l'   1*         '^                           ui  alone   could    the   government   be    reached,   and 

readmg  between  the  lines,  It  seems  reasonable  forthwith  they  took  counsel  as  to  the  advisability 

to  assume  that  the  pacific  attitude  is  merely  of  forsaking  the  tenets  inculcated  by  Sir  Syed 

preliminary  to  an  intensely  hostile  one  if  the  Ahmad  Khan,  the  key-note  of  which  was  quies- 

reform  suggestions  are  thrown  aside  or  other-  9C"ce  so  far  as  politics  were  concerned.    Meet- 

'^  ,  ,      13  •^-  1       1     •   •  ^     ^^  ings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  India;  one  of 

wise  ignored  by  British  administrators  ^^^  ^^^^  important  took  place  in  Lucknow  in 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  the      All-India  September  last,  and  thereat  it  was  decided,  fi- 

Moslem  League  "  is  thus  stated :  nally,  that  a  Mahomedan  deputation  should  be 

^     _         ,           .,    ,    ^       TIC  ,         J  sent  to  Lord  Minto,  at  Simla,  to  lay  before  him 

On  December  30th  last  a  Mahomedan   con-  ^^^  grievances  of  the  Mahomedan  community  in 

ferencc,  in  session  at  Dacca,  the  capital  of  the  j^^-     ^^d  to  urge  redress  at  the  hands  of  gov- 

newly-created  province  of  Eastern   Bengal,  de-  er„ment 

parting    absolutely    from    its    traditions,    openly 

discussed  the  question  of  the  protection  of  Ma-  Xhe     Viceroy     gave     the     deputation     a 

^'T^^^'n  ".?rH^H^/n?nTn.on?lv'fnltfI?^^^^^^^^  courteous    reception.      The    delegates   were 

and  nnally  carried  unanimously  a  motion  tor  the  ,         ,;  _  -■  1           ,               ^                «  , 

formation  of  an  "All-India  Moslem  League,"  to  assured    that       Mahomedan   WTongs   would 

promote  among  the  Mahpmedans  of  India  feel-  be  righted,'*  but 

ings  of  loyalty  to  the  British  Government,  and  r      •       t    ^      -^t.       t-u      1   -k^  •  ^       ^i.     t.     j 

to  remove  any  misconceptions  that  may  arise  as  ^^/""^  lest  with  a  liberal  Ministry  the  hands 

to  the  intentions  of  government  with  regard  to  ^f  the  government  of  India  might  not  be  as  free 

any  of  its  measures;  to  protect  and  to  advance  f  J°"^^,  ^^  ,^^?*'?f  further  consultations  were 

the  political  rights  and  interests  of  the  Mahome-  held,  and  early  m  December  the  Nawab  of  Dacca 

dans  of  India,  and  respectfully  to  represent  their  issued  a  circular  to  the  principal  Mahomedans 

needs  and  aspirations  to  government,  and  to  pre-  of    ndia  detailing  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of 

vent  the  rise  among  Mahomedans  in  India  of  any  \.  ^^^^^f »" ,  AH-India   Confederacy,     the  chief 

feelings  of  hostility  toward  other  communities,  objects  of  which  were  to  be     to  support,  when- 

without  prejudice  to  the  other  objects  of  the  ^""^^  possible,  all  measures  emanating  from  the 

league.    A   strong   Provisional    Committee  was  government  and  to  protect  the  cause  and  advance 

formed,  with  power  to  add  lo  its  number,  and  ^^^   ^^^^^^^t   of  our    co-religionists^  throughout 

the  joint  secretaries  appointed  were  the  Nawabs  *^^^^""^^y;/5  controvert  the  growing  influence 

Vicar-ul-mulk  and  Mohsin-ul-mulk,  two  of  the  of  the  so-called  Indian  National  Congress,  which 

most    important    members    of   the    Mahomedan  has  a  tendency  to  misinterpret  and  subvert  Bntish 

community  in  India  and  men  of  great  intellectual  ^^^  ,'"  ^"^*^.  ^^  ^"l*^,"  ^^l,  ^^^^  *o  t^^*  ^^ 

capacity.    The  committee  was  charged  to  frame  P^orable  situation,  and  to  enable  our  young  men 

a  constitution  within  a  period  of  four  months,  of. education,  who  for  want  of  such  an  associa- 

and  further  to  convene  a  meeting  of  Indian  Ma-  **o"  ^^^^  ^3*"^^,  *^1  Congress   camp    to   find 

homcdans  at  a  suitable  time  and  place  to  lay  the  ^^^P?'  according  to  their  fitness  and  ability  for 

constitution  before  such   meeting   for   final   ap-  P"°"*^  '"^- 

proval  and  adoption.  ^^^^  Nzvrah,  in  his  circular,  gives  "  our 

The   charming   subtlety   of   the   oriental  Hindu   Brethren "  several   "  digs "  tending 

character  is  well  illustrated  in  the  general  to  show  that  tlicrc  is  a  lack  of  sympathy 

wording  and  arrangement  of  the   Moslem  between  the  two  organiauitions.     ThU  will, 
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however,  add  vim  to  the  general  movement,  their  < 

which  is  big  with  possibilities,  pacific  or  hos-  the  si: 

tile,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  they  see  fit,  the  leaders  of  the  two  rival  and 

handled  by  the  British  home  authorities  and  yet  "  friendly  "  politico-religious  factions. 


THE  FARM  THE   TRUE  SCHOOL. 

**  A  GRICULTURE  the  Basis  of  Edu-  from  their  parents  during  the  years  when  the 

cation  "  is  the  title  of  a  very  sug-  senses   are   susceptible   of    thpir   most  rapid 

gestive  paper  in  the  Monisi  by  Mr,  O.  F.  and  permanent  progress.     Attempts  to  graft 

Cook,  who  boldly  challenges  current  opinions  agriculture  into  scholastic  courses  of  study 

of  training  the  ne\t  generation.     Mr.  Cook  have  rarely  been  successful,  for  foimal  leam- 

begins  by  saying  that  "  interest  is  intellectual  ing  leads   away    from    Nature   rather   than 

appetite."      It    is   the    index    of   the   mind's  toward  it.     Complete  mastery  of  a  foreign 

readiness  for  the  assimilation  of  knowledge,  language  is  seldom  possible  if  the  undertak- 

Formal  instruction  does  not  arouse  interest,  ing  be  deferred  to  maturity.     The  mutifar- 

but  can  speedily  deaden  and  destroy  it.     It  [ous   agriculture  contacts   with    Nature   are 

results  in  a  scholastic  dyspepsia.     "  It  is  as  similar ;    unless    supplied    in    childhood    and 

though    horse-breeders    viere    to    follow   the  youth  they  seem  to  find  no  adequate  entrance 

methods  of  the  hog-raisers,  or  as  though  the  or  function  in  the  mind: 
system   of  producing   fat-1 
applied  to  game-cocks  or  t 
Education   means  greater 
not  mere  plethora  of  erud 

THE  PRIMAL  CO 

He  then  lays  down  his  i 

More  fundamental  than  a 
jcct-matter  and  methods  of  f 
the  two  primal  contacts  of  thi 
and  with  parents.  To  weak, 
to  impair  the  conditions  of  n 
the  basis  on  which  all  more  ■ 
training  -must  rest. 

The  actual  labor  of  farmir 
educational  superiority  over 
tiotis,  except  for  the  great' 
s  contacts  witl 


CITIES    NO    PLACE    FO 

Education  fails  to  remi 
tion  that  takes  place  in  c 
overlook  this  main  fact.  1 
from  country  to  town  to  ) 
greater  educational  advar 
behind  much  more  truly  i 
tions  than  any  they  find  in 
dren  are  obviously  out  of 
The  mental  conditions  of  ; 
as  essential  to  the  normal  i 
human  mind  as  air,  food  ai 
development  of  the  body.  N; 
plex,  and  also  exceedinRly 
only  in  contact  with  this  r 
grained  facts  of  Nature  that 
tions  are  developed  by  the  cl 

OUT    OF    TOUCH    WH 

Degeneration    is    an    in 
shutting   children    away    f 
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on  the  factory  system,  and  educators  have  Education  is  not,  priiiuirity»  a  matter  of 
ceased  to  consider  it,  despite  all  the  opinions  schools  and  systems  of  formal  inrtractiom  but  erf 
£  •  ^  1  n  rf^i  u  1  u  r  maintaining  the  contacts  with  Nature  and  inHk 
of  saints  and  sages.  1  he  school  has  become  the  preceding  generations.  Institntioiia  wfaidi 
on  agent  of  social  disorganization,  weakening  weaken  these  contacts  are  not  truly  educatiainl 
the  contacts  between  successive  generations,  but  have  the  contrary  effect  of  arresting  die  de- 
The  boy  spends  his  time  with  his  undeveloped  ;:|J.^P™^"*'  ^*  ^^  *^  individual  and  of .  tiK 
contemporaries,  instead  of  with  his  experi- 
enced elders.  Mr.  Cook  reiterates  and  con-  Wordsworth  has  evidently  not  preadied 
eludes:  in  vain. 


MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  TELEPHONES  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

TJNDER  the  act  of  1899  six  municipalities  On  the  expiration  of  the  licenses  the  plants 
in  Great  Britain  established  and  op-  of  the  company  and  the  municipalities,  con- 
erated  their  own  telephones,  and  in  June  of  formable  to  a  certain  standard  of  eflSciency 
the  present  year  only  two  were  still  com-  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General,  would 
mitted  to  the  venture.  These  were  Ports-  be  purchased  by  him  at  a  fair  market  value, 
mouth  and  Hull.  Glasgow  and  Brighton  exclusive  of  payment  for  good  will- 
gave  up  in  1906,  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1902,  Only  the  municipalities  named  accepted 
and  Swansea  in  the  spring  of  1907.  This  the  gauge  of  battle  and,  short-lived  thougjli 
collapse  is  due  to  peculiar  conditions  under  they  were,  they  rendered  excellent  service. 
which  the  operation  of  telephones  in  Great  High  rates  were  reduced  and  the  telepfaooe 
Britain  was  attempted,  and  is  not  considered  greatly  popularized.  With  the  exception  of 
a  reflection  on  the  merits  of  municipal  Glasgow,  upon  surrender  the  finances  of  die 
ownership.  other    municipal    systems    were    technically 

In    1899    the    telephone    situation    had  sound.    The  National  Telephone  Compai^ 

reached   a   crisis,    the    National   Telephone  had  a  great  advantage  in  discriminations  in 

Company    enjoying    a    practical    monopoly  rates  in  non-competitive  territory,  and  fram 

and  controlling  all  the  local  exchanges.  The  its  surplus  gains  therein  it  was  easily  aUe 

long-distance  lines  had  been  purchased  by  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  competition  in  the 

the  government  in   1896,  and  the  licenses  six  competitive  centers.    That  more.inunici- 

under  which  the  National  operated  were  to  palities  did  not  enter  the  lists  was  a  sore 

expire  in  191 1.    Should  the  government  fail  drawback  to  those  that  did  and  a  great  *ad- 

to  purchase  its  lines  in  191 1,  or  refuse  to  ex-  vantage   to   the  company.     Moreover,  the 

tend  its  licenses,  the  plant  of  the  company  local  authorities  found  it  difficult  to  org^m- 

would  be  useless.    The  extension  being  prac-  ize  a  well-knit  system,  because  a  particular 

tically  out  of  the  question,  public  opinion  area  often  included  several  separate  munid- 

asserted    that    competition    was    the    only  palities.    Again,  they  were  loath  to  give  tiie 

method  to  bring  the  monopoly  to  terms,  and  company  statutory  rights  in  their  streets  as 

to  prevent  it  from  asking  an  exorbitant  price  they  were  required  to  do  to  secure  an  es- 

should  the  government  elect  to  purchase  on  tended  license  to  operate;  and  if  they  took 

the  expiration  of  its  tenure.  out  on^  expiring  in  191 1  they  had  to  reooiqi 

This  precipitated  the  question  whether  the  their  capital  by  that  year, 

local  exchange  business  should  be  municipal  ^„„  ^^,r^^,».«^r«,»-  ^„v^.^.  ^«  .....i.....*.^ 

^.        ,         J     .                            ^  ^     ^  .     I  THE  GOVERNMBN'rS  CHANOB  OF  ATilTUUXi 

or  national,  and  the  government  tentatively 

authorized  municipsd  competition.  To  The  government's  action  in  securing  co- 
strengthen  its  attack  the  postal  authorities  operation  from  the  postal  authorities  was  a 
were  empowered  to  join  the  municipal  very  discouraging  factor.  The  Postmaster* 
forces.  The  contest  started  on  a  fair  basis.  General  opened  a  central  exchange  in  1902, 
Municipalities  were  authorized  to  take  out  and  immediately  ctMkfmaid  with  the  enemy 
licenses  for  not  more  than  twenty-five  years;  instead  of  competing;  An  agreement  was 
but  if  the  term  extended  beyond  191 1,  the  made  wherdqr  idcMiaA  ntes  and  interoom* 
company  was  privileged  to  secure  a  corre-  munication  were.pfioyided  fbr  between  Ae 
sponding  extension  in  the  same   territoiy.  oonqMuqr  aad  4b:  ppitil  •••«»•  •"4«^  «»st 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 

important  of  all,  the  purchase  of  the  com-  Holco 

pany's  plant  in  1911.    This  was  a  reversal  nomic 

of  the  original  attitude  and  a  most  effective  the  government  was  concerned,   the   policy 

prohibition  for  the  advocates  of  real  compe-  of  municipal  competition.     It  showed  that 

tition.     In  1904,  the  government,  convinced  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  telephone  prob- 

that  reliance  could  not  be  placed  in  munic-  lem  was  to  be  national  monopoly  of  the  local 

ipal  competition  alone  to  compel  the  com-  exchange    business.      The    agreement    with 

pany  to  render  efHcient  service,  extended  the  the  company,  which  was  concluded  in  1905, 

terms  of  the  London  agreement  of  tgoi  to  was  the  consummation  of  the  purpose  of  the 

the  company's  telephone  systems  throughout  act  of   1899.     But  it  effectually  killed  the 

the  kingdom,  and  decided  to  grant  no  more  prospects  of  tht  then  existing  municipal  un- 

municipal  licenses.  dertakings.    Their  sale  became  only  a  ques- 

"  This  announcement."  says   Mr.   A.    N.  tion  of  time." 


YOUTHFUL    CRIMINALS. 

yi  VAILABLE  statistics  in  criminology  as-        Such  a  boy  is  a  shirker,  who  looks  upon 
sure  us  of  two  startling  facts:  more    work  as  "slavery,"'  en  his  employer  as  a 
than   half  of  those  convicted  of       ■  -    "  >-       "        1    >■  ■  ..     i-  ".    'i 

ignorant  of  any  kind  of  trade,  anc 
of  the  total  ranges  in  age  from  e 
twenty-five  years.  This  alarm  in 
tion  of  youthful  criminals  and  hig 
criminality  among  those  unskille 
trade  or  profession  are  circumsta 
which  the  reading  public  is  not 
familiar.  Few,  comparatively  sp 
the  younger  felons  are  illiterate, 
arc  possessed  of  no  small  degree 
gence.  They  are,  in  the  main,  y 
who  have  never  applied  themselve 
of  any  useful,  honest  character. 

"  It  wasn't  drink  that  caused  : 
fall,"  said  one;  "not  cigarettes, 
companions,  either.  It  was  jusi 
Idleness  led  me  first  to  cigarette: 
drink,  then  to  bad  companions, — tl 
gallows.  And  I  blame  my  folks, 
had  made  me  remain  at  work,  wi 
have  kept  me  too  busy  to  have  pli 
bery  and   murder." 

This  is  the  story  that  fits  thei 
cording  to  Mr.  Thomas  Speed  Ml 
pardon  clerk  of  Missouri,  in  S. 
September.  Witli  cigarettes  blu 
moral  sense,  coupled  with  idleness 
ous  excesses,  ruin  is  inevitably  the 
The  story  of  the  gray-haired  fathe 
for  clemency  for  his  waj'ward  son 
to  embody  the^e  vices.  But  it 
wholly  true.  The  real  cause  of  t 
fa!!  is  that  he  had  never  learned 
His  heart  was  not  enlisted  with 
and  brain,  even  though  he  "  had  a 
soul  was  not  in  his  effort  and  he 
the  joy  of  well-dirscted  labor. 
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MR.  H.  G.  WELLS  ON  SOCIALISM. 

^J[  R.  H.  G.  WELLS,  having  found  salva-  mass  of  mankind;  progress  u  retsrdeil,  dNn  il 
tion  in  the  recognition  of  good  will  a  vast  amount  o£  avoidable  wretchednew.  cnidtj 
as  the  permanent  and  dominant  factor  in  ""ThrSust  holds  that  tbe  comnmrnty  ai  a 
human  affairs,  is  prophesying,  wherever  op-  whole  should  be  inalienably  the  owner  and  ad- 
portunity  presents,  on  the  manifestation  of  rainistrator  of  the  land,  of  all  raw  materials,  of 
this  good  will  in  terms  of  socialism.  In  the  ^"  .^"'"^s  and  resources  accumulated  from  tbe 
Grand  Magazine  he  is  expounding  sialism  S^'^,  ^^tulL^r^-SS^d."^ 
m  instalments  of  his  forthcoming  book  en-  ; 
titled  "  New  Worlds  for  Old."  He  points 
out  in  the  September  number  how  that  in 
land  and  housing,  railways,  food,  drink,  and 
coal,  there  is  a  separate  strong  case  for  the  He  then  goes  on  to  preach  that  the  ipirit 
substitution  of  collective  control  for  the  pri-  of  gain  must  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  •ervioe. 
vate  ownership  methods  of  the  present  time.  He  launches  the  striking  statement  that  all 
He  insists  that  private  ownership  is  only  a  the  good  work  in  the  world  is  doiw  Iqr  non- 
phase  in  human  development  necessary  and  profit-seeking  persons,  by  salaried  or  quan- 
serviceable  in  its  time, '  but  not  final.  He  salaried  persons  who  prefer  a  small  mcanire 
maintains:  of  security  to  the  perpetual  search  for  gain. 

The  idea  of  private  ownership  of  things  and  ^hc  great  clement  for  success  is  the  good 

the   rights    of  owners   is   enormously   and   mis-  will  of  the  worker.     All  the  bcau^  of  Ufc 

chievously    exaggerated    in    the    contemporary  is  chilled  and  crippled  by  the  predominance 

■'9I!'''  ,.        ...  .^1.1.  of  the  spirit  of  gain.    Socialinn  wouM  aW- 

The  conception  of  private  property  has  been  .  i    .1       i      .•  li      c         1       ^^  ^^ 

extended  to  land,  to  material,  to  the  values  and  '^h  tnc  chaotic  scramble  of  employers  among 

resources  accumulated  by  past  generations,  to  a  sweated  employees,  and  would  rely  on  that 

vast  variety  of  things  that  are  properly  the  in-  social   spirit  which  shows  itself  already  in 

herilance  of  the  whole  race.  certain  professions  in  traditions  of  honor  and 

As  a  result  of  this,  there  is  an  enormous  ob-       1/  l         .-  l-  l  t  ■ 

slruction  and  waste  of  human  energy  and  an  en-  self-abnegation    which    are    more    poweifal 

tire  loss  of  opportunity  and    freedom  for  the  than  written  laws. 


CHAOS  IN   RUSSIAN  SCHOOLS. 

HERITABLE   chaos    reigns   in    Russian  qualified  to  fill  university  chairs  for  jean  to 

schools  to-day.    For  at  least  two  years  come, 

past   says  Mr   Vicor  E    Msrsd.n,  writins  s<.HOOLK)V  B.KAVIO.  A  LA  MODI. 
m  the  Practical  Teacher  (London),  no  work 

has  been  done  in  the  schools  of  Russia,  ex-  The  secondary  schools  are  in  no  better 

cept,   perhaps,    the   rural   common   schools,  case.    Little  fellows  of  eight  decline  to  riw 

From    the    universities    and    other    hif^cr  tn  the  morning,  declaring,  "  Vft  un't  get 

schools   of   equivalent   rank,   down    to    the  up;  we'a  on  strike,"  in  tfie  liip  of  dCmAr 

secondary  schools  of  all  characters,  teaching  hood: 

has  been  impossible  and  learning  entirely  lost  playing  truant,  "strikes,"  mutinooi  onlbrcaks 

sight  of.     Instead  of  pursuing  the   regular  with  smashing  of  windows  and  furniture,  ocea- 

course  of  university  studies,  ninety-nine  out  sional  attacks  on  hated  masters  with  knife  or  re- 

of  eveiy  hundred  students  have  been  engaged  .T'""-  7h°:"„°l,  "*  "i'H™"?Ji!*°~  A-'SSfc 

C11-       JL  -    L     ■          -.L  .L      ■—     i™  sions  on  the  premises,  and  BO  forth,  are  the  orti- 

in  fiUmg  their  brains  with  dieones  of  gov-  ^ry    everrday    events    of    secondary    tdwob 

ernment.      All    the    political       -'r^onstra-  throughout  Russia.    "Demonstrations"  In  the 

tions,"   "  manifestations,"  etc.,  of  the  past  ily  be  i^dlra- 

few  years,— except  those  of  the  Black  Gang,  Im  qSmhS! 

— have  been  engineered  by  students.    They  rhiiwrnbrai! 

have  wrested  from  the  government  a  nooii-  thcM  "dafr 

nal  autonomy  for  the  universities.     But  in-  u    may    be 

stead  of  utilizing  the  new  privilege  to  Ae  SreOheeand 

full,  they  have  been  absorbed  in  political  agi-  vi^nuaa  vl 
tation,  and  there  will  be  a  deficienq^  of  mm 
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SCHOOLBOY  IDEALS  AND  ACCOMPLISH! 

The  Russian  schoolboy,  as  Mr.  M 
describes  him,  is  not  a  very  pleasing 
cle.    He  says : 

The   fifteen-year-old   schoolboy   nowadays   in  very    unpromising    feature    of    the    secondary 

Russia  reads  his  newspaper,  plays  atpohticsm  school   to-day     Pornography  in  the   shape  of 

the    Uuma,   assumes   the   name   of   his   favonle  cheap  but  weil-executed  weekly  papers,  confain- 

speaker,  adorns  his  classrooms  with  portraits  of  ing  the  cream  of  the  subject  from  other  lands, 

members  of  the  Duma  who  are  anathema  to  au-  „i,h  copious  and  unmistakably  attractive  illus- 

Uionty,  and,  for  ihe  most  part,  are  now  in  gaol,  trations,  serves  to  distract  some  minds  from  pol- 

If  a   too   zealous    master,   ignoring   the   general  ittcs. 
situation,    presumes    to    inflict   a    we  1 1- deserved 

punishment  on  these  budding  senators,  it  is  ten  The  only  hope  of  saving  the  students,  Mr. 

to  one  he  has  to  hsten  to  a  harangue  upon  the  Marsdcti   adds,    is  by   giving  effect   to    the 

inalienable    rights    of      man       (there    are    no  ^      ,             -it              j              -i.  • 

"boys,"   of  course,   novi'adays !),   with   apt   and  ^zars  promises  of  refonn  and   SO  pacifying 

sometimes  really  clever  appropriations  from  such  their  parents. 


THE    FRIC 

nPHE  malting  of  arti 
■*■  human  history.  ] 
almost  to  the  present 
been  used  for  its  pro 
rubbing  of  wood  upoi 
production  of  sparks  ii 
stone,  or  steel  upon  sto 
ing-glass  or  mirror.  A 
of  the  Middle  Ages  tb 
the  chief  means  emploi 
Up  to  the  beginning  of 
a  wooden  bo.\  was  use 
ments,  the  smaller  of 
and  steel,  the  other  d 
were  considered  bettei 
they  could  be  more  easil 
Later  metal  boxes  wer 
ings  were  replaced  by 
covered  with  sulphur, 
for  the  latter  had  a  sep; 
the  going  out  of  the  fi 
was  produced  by  the 
upon  the  edge  of  the  fl 
phur-covered  thread,  w 
moved  and  carried  whe 
steels,  in  course  of  tim< 
mental,  artistic,  and  i 
plain  piece  of  steel  wa 
sometimes  inlaid  with 
fitted  with  a  handson 
gold,  ivory,  or  other  pi 
flint  also,  which  so  lot 
office,  was  no  longer 
enough,  and  was  made 
The  bags,  too,  in  whii 
were  carried,  became 
and  luxi-ry.    The  high 
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coming   through  a   fine   aperture  touched   this  ciples  as  the  above,  with  this  diflferenoe:  that  is- 

sponge,  he  obtained  a  very  practical  lighting-  stead  of  wood,  stioES  of  tiflditly  loOed  p^er  wot 

apparatus.    This  became  very  popular  among  the  used.    At  the  end  of  eadi  was  a  mtnute  n^hv 

v;calthy  classes,  and  as  the  whole  was  excellently  tube  containing  a  drop  of  suljihuric  add    Qf 

adapted  to  ornamentation,  this  also  speedily  be-  the  breaking  of  this  the  mass  was  ignited. 
came  an   article  of  artistic  luxury.    After  this 

numerous  inventors  also  tried  to  render  the  finely        A  marked  improvement  in  the  tecfanic  of 

separated  platinum  serviceable  for  lighting  pur-  j     j^jon  ^^5  ^^de  when  it  was  found  thst 

poses,  but  their  various  appliances  have  had  only  t         ..         u   l     j-  j       •^i.       o» 1 

an  ephemeral  existence.    About  this  same  period  ^^e  acid  could   be  dl^^ensed  with.      btOMr 

we  hnd  the  fire-lighters  assume  a  form  in  which  taneously.  Merkel  at  Vienna  and  CongRVt 

the  fire-producing  material  is  divided  into  small  and  Jones  at  London  intitxluced  a  tiMtrli 

quantities  of  these  affixed  to  small  sticks  when  ^^ich  differed  little  in  make  from  the  fine 

the  Ignition  is  brought  about  by  contact  with  x^ji_^       u»u  •     •    j 

inflammable  matter.     The  first  combination  of  manutactured,   but  which  was   ignited,  DOC 

this    form    was    the    tunk,    stip    or    fix-match,  by  acid,  but  by  friction  upon  sandpaper.    In 

These  consisted  of  wooden  sticks,  about  two  and  the  trade  these  were  called  Lucifers  OT  Lud- 

onc-half  inches  long,  covered  at  the  ends  with  a  r^-    mafrh#»c      TkM<»     k«^wmf*«-     i-n^^mmA 

mixture  of   chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphur  or  *^^    matches.      IhCSB,    hOWCVCr,    CSItted 

other  inflammable  material,  and  colored  with  red  ^^ch  damage  by  selt-igmtion  that  their  " 

lead.    When    these    were   plunged    into   strong  ufacture  and  sale  were  prohibited. 
sulphuric  acid  and  instantly  withdrawn  a  strong        A  new  period  in  the  match-industlT  was 

flame  was  Produced     A  hundred  of  these  sold  at  opened  by  the  use  of  phosphorus.    The  hooor 
48  cents.     At  first  the  bits  of  wood  were  cut  by     ^^  -.i.*    l  1  i?    j  ^^1  Vr  •«««• 

hand,  usually  by  invalids,  for  which  laborious  ot  this  belongs  to  !•  redenck  Kanamerer,  who, 

and   exacting   employment    they   received    7 1-5  while   in    a  prison,   succeeded   in   pieparil^ 

cents  per  100.  phosphorus  for  this  purpose.    On  his  rdcMC, 

The    first    machine    for    the    making    of  h?v^;ever,  some  schemes  cheatrf  him  oirtrf 

matches  was  invented  by  a  pattern-maker  at  ^^^  invention  and  left  hun  to  die,  a  bfokcB- 

the  physical  laboratory  in  Vienna,  Heinrich  *^^\_^^  "^^"'  "^  ^  ssyl^iXXL 
Weilhofer.    This  would  cut  500  pieces  three       ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Icssenmg  of  dang^  m  the 

and  one-half  inches  long  in  ten  minutes.  ^^  ?^  matches  became  powiblc,   however, 

, .     .  ,  ,    ,        ^  only  m  1845,  when  Von  Schrotter  duoovered 

A  great  objection  to  the  use  of  these  fire-  ^he  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus     To  this 
sticks  was  found  in  the  highly  concentrated  sul-     ,.  l  ^1.     {.  k  '^f  ^  ««•      **#•«» 

phuric  acid  required,  and  which  led  to  many  ac-  discovery  both  the  matchrmdustry  and  filt- 

cidents.     To   lessen   this   danger   asbestos   was  employing  races  are  under  great  obligation, 

mixed  with  the  acid  so  as  to  prevent  its  sputter-  since   by   this   it    became    possible   to   "fH 

*"f '     o      T  r  T     ^  4.  4.U  of  the  friction-match  a  quite  harmleit  as 

In  1830,  Jones,  of  London,  put  upon  the  mar-         1,  l  n     •    !•  m-"*-   •■^««mi^  •• 

ket  his  so-called  Promethean  matches,  the  manu-  jye^^  ^  wholly  indispensable  ardde  of  daOy 

facture  of  which  was  based  upon  the  same  prin-  life. 


KENESAW  MOUNTAIN   LANDIS,  JUDGE. 

igELDOM  has  a  federal  judge  achieved  at       Taking  up  the  story  at  this  point,  John  T. 

a  single  bound  an  international  fame.    McCutcheon  says  in  Appletons.  MmgmAuf 

This   has   been    the   unusual   distinction   of   for  October: 

Judge   Kenesaw    Mountain   Landis,   whose      «ru^  t..j-   n     u-     j-  j  •     ©  -  i»- 
c««*««,,o  ^f  *.!,-.  Q*o.,^o^^  n;i  r^Jir.^^^  «.«       y^ntn  Judge  Grcsham  died,  m  1805,  Kenesaw 
sentence  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to   Mountain   Landis  returned   to  cScago^  hong 

pay  a  fine  of  $29,240,000  made  him  known  up  his  shingle  again,  and  began  to  practioe  bw. 

I-   He  ' 


wherever  great  financial  "interests"  are  en-  He  became  a  corporation  attom^r  and  _^__ 

trenched  *  sented  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Calumet  ElcdrM^ 

T  J     't      j*    a.    1.  l*        ^        ^t.    X  J      1  ^^  other  corporations.    It' was  a  good  actox 

Judge  Landis  took  his  seat  on  the  federal  i„  ^hich  to  pS^re  for  his  future  ifficiencj  •• 

bench  at  Chicago  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  a  judj^.    He  learned  just  how  and  wher«  oor- 

He  IS  now  forty-one.     A  native  of  Butler  poration   attorneys   hand   gold  bricks  to  the 

County,  Ohio,  his  youth  was  mainly  passed  «>"J^  *«^  found  that  Ml  many  a  little  "joker'* 

•     T  J*  T>    •     •  ^      ^Zl  lurks  under  a  bewilderhur  maze  of  legal  ver- 

in  Indiana.    Beginning  as  a  court  reporter,  i^i^ge.  •«w«uw«iii  itw*^  v     ««•.  ▼«. 

he  studied  law  and  in  course  of  time  was  ad-      In  1904  he  mmmwI  «^vcly  into  the  campaign 

mitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois,  but  after  two  in  suooort  ^  ^.  ]>wden  for  Governor| 

years  of  practice   in   Chicago  he  went  to  *"^  ^      a^H^JoMand 

Washington  as  private  secretary  to  Judge  c_  d^le^  iSt^  fed- 

Gresham,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State.  eiident  Rooaevalt 


his  appomtment  as  fi 
eral  judge.    Corporalic 

smiled  pleasantly  at  I 
thought  of  a  corporati 
lawyer  being  on  t 
bench.     They     smile 

Tafi   was    twenly-n 

E;ars  old  when  Goven 
oraker  appointed  hin 
judge  of  the  Supre 
Court  of  Cincinna 
Land  is  was  thirty-n 
when  President  Roo 
velt  appointed  him  to  1 
federal  bench. 

Since  Judge  Landis  t 
been  on  the  bench  in  C 
cago  he  has  hand 
down  more  decisit 
which  have  won  put 
approval  and  brou) 
down  corporation  wr; 
than  any  other  Chica 
judge. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  I 

will  of  the  people  as 
Physically,  says  N 
Landis  looiis  lite  a 
pected  to  follow  his 
gardless  of  consequei 
He  is  a  btmch  of  . 
electricity.  He  is  thi 
that  suggests  slrengtt: 
tion  of  dynamic  force 
lean  and  strikingly  inc 
with  rugged  virility  ai 
of  habitual  study.  V 
lights  up  with  alert 
the  presence  of  a  whir 
ments    are    quick,    dei 


^HILE  it  is  no 
between  empi 
never  so  bitter  as  il 
porations  came  to  be 
and  that  the  tcnsior 
and  the  people  has  g 
of  lines  locally  owne 
trolled  by  remote  inv 
Europe,  it  must  also 
personal  control  of  it 
not  proved  to  be  an  v 
religious  animosities, 
or  personal  feuds,  ai 
impersonal  corporate 
out  bearing  on  our 
Corporate  miscont 
ably  presented  in 
Moulbh  by  Prof.  I 
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muted  into  deeds  of  wrong  and  lawlessness 
by  remote,  obscure  employees  m  terror  of 
losing  their  livelihood."  Only  by  fixing  on 
directors  responsibility  for  corporate  sinning 
can  the  anonymity  of  the  corporation  be 
reached.  Until  prison  doors  yawn  for  con- 
victed officers  of  lawless  corporations,  noth- 
ing hopeful  may  be  expected.  Public  opinion 
must  strike  right  for  the  top.  Directors 
should  be  individually  accountable  for  every 
case  of  misconduct  of  which  the  company  re- 
ceives the  benefit,  for  every  preventable  abuse 
that  regularly  goes  on  in  the  course  of  the 

Let  it  be  understood  that  a  tnan's  reputaiion 
may  be  blasted  by  scandal  within  his  corpora- 
tion, and  we  shall  not  see  men  directors  on  a 
score  or  two  of  boards.  In  New  York  City  one 
man  is  found  to  be  director  of  forty-five  rail- 
roads, another  of  forty-two,  others  of  thirty- 
seven,  thirty-five,  twenty-eight,  twenty-two  roads. 
Fifteen  men  are  in  sixteen  or  more  railroads, 
thirty-four  are  directors  of  from  ten  to  lifteen 
roads.  Forty-eight  are  directors  of  seven  roads 
I'KOFESSOK  KrnvARii   \    KDSS  "^  more.     Those  on  the  boards  of  frcm  two  to 

six  roads  are  almost  innumerable.     Seventy-six 
.         L  [■     ,    '"*"  holding  among  them  about  sixteen  hundred 
incnts.  who  calls  his  men   '  Bill     or  '  Jun,     directorships  are  said  on  high  authority  to  con- 
is    discarded    for    the    imported    man    with    Irol  fully  too  of  the  greatest  railroads,  indus- 
'  nerve  '    who    '  does   thinir;  '    who   '  gets   re-    "■'='''   '^"^  bankitiR  corporations,   with   a  capital 
,,    ,  '  „   „       1  'fu  I't      equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  national  wealth!     Now, 

sills, —no  matter  ho«-.  I  he  owners  fete  stricter  accountability  would  greatly  enlarge  this 
and  cheer  the  efficient  railroad  president  directing  f'crionnd  and  perhaps  nd  it  of  some 
who  has  increased  the  net  earninp  '  520  per  nf  that  plutocratic  arrogance  which  is  insep- 
cent.  in  eight  years,'  heedless  that  he  lets  the  arable  from  filling  boards  of  directors  with  Wall 
I  'II  curl       -  street  bankers  and  speculators  and  a   few  men 

trestles  rot  till  cars  full  of  sleeping  passen-   ^f  enormous  wealth  ■ 

gers  drop  through  them,  overworks  his  men       Make  it  vain  for  a  director  to  plead  that  he 
till  people  are  fiurled  to  destruction  in  daily   opposed  the  wrong  sanctioned  by  the  majority 
smash-iip>;,  and  denies  sidings  for  the  swelling    ^/  ^>^,  colleaRucs.     If  he  will  keep  his  skirts 
rr       -11   L-     .     ■  1       L        L        ■        c  ear,  lei  him  resiim  the  moment  he  is  not  ready 

traffic  till  his  trainmen  pay  death  a  heavier  ,„  ^{^„^  f^,  everrpoiicy  of  his  board.  In  the 
toll  than  soldiers  in  the  field.  board  of  directors,  as  in  the  cabinet  of  parlia- 

Save  in  respect  to  their  avarice,  the  man-    nientary    countries,    the   principle   of  joint  re- 
ader is  not  representative  of  the  stockholders,    sp?"»;ibility  should  hold     H  ought  to  be  as  in- 
L      r  -  1  -  /         1.   L  evitable   lor  Ihc  entire  board  of  directors  of  a 

who  tnmv  next  to  nothing  o(  such  horrors.  „i|„,j  „,„„,„,  „„j,„  „.„cm.tici,ll,  .i.lin| 
1  hey  are  not  as  a  rule  law-despising  or  un-  mineral  lands  or  oppressing  coal  operators 
patriotic.  Kut  the  labor  element  docs  not  see  along  its  line,  to  resign,  as  now  it  is  a  matter 
this,  and  assumes  that  the  owners  and  mana-  "*  course  for  college  trustees  to  resign  when 
gers  are  all  aHke,-which  may  tend  to  an  ^"he  Xe" -ds."  '  '^ ''"''  "'"""** 
irrepressible  conHi'ct  between  a  lawless,  anti- 
social capitalist  class  and  the  masses.  Aggres-  Admitting  that  corporations  are  necessary 
sive  corporation  men  produce  these  results.  an<)  entitled  to  reap  the  benefits  they  have 
The  corporation  is  becoming  a  machine,  with  sown,  he  sagely  concludes: 
Mammon  for  its  master.  It  can  only  be  But  why  let  them  declare  dividends  not  only 
restrained  by  public  opinion  and  by  statute,  on  their  capital,  but  also  on  their  power  to 
"  In  the  will  of  these  men  (the  corporate  S'""'  out  labor,  to  wear  out  litigants,  to  b«it 
J'       .  _^  !■„  -u    i        ..  ■     u      J     I    ■  L  down  small  competitors,  to  master  the  market, 

directors)_  lies  the  fountain-head  of  righteous-  ,0  „ade  taxes,  w  get  the  free  use  of  public 
ness  or  iniquity  in  the  policies  of  the  corpora-  property?  Nothing  but  the  curb  of  organised 
tion.      Here  is  the  moral  laboratory  where    society  can  confine  them  to  their  own  grist  and 

the  lust  of  an  additional  quarter  of  2  per  k«P. 'h*™    ^79^   ^"?;?'"g   'flL"   f^-"<'<^"<'»  »!« 

,  J.    J     J  ■         ^     f  ,     "^j  stamma  of  chddrcn,  the  health  of  women,  the 

cent,  of  dividend,  on  the  part  of  men  already  |iv„  of  men.  the  purity  of  the  ballot,  the  honor 

comfortable  m  goods,  is  mysteriously  trans-  of  public  servants,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws. 
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prevalent  in  our  business  world:  boom  in  New  York  and  vicinity  has  collapsed 
violently  declining  security  prices,  time  dis-  and  will  spread  throughout  the  country.  In 
count  rates  at  record  figures,  political  at-  the  resulting  contraction  millions  of  dollars 
tacks  against  every  form  of  business  activity,  will  be  lost.  Underwriting  syndicates,  hold- 
destroying  confidence,  continued  advances  in  ings  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  bonds, 
commodity  prices,  increases  in  cost  of  living,  are  confronted  with  vastly  different  condi- 
and  a  growing  spirit  of  impatience  and  radi-  tions  to-day  from  those  of  a  few  years  ago, 
calism, — all  are  characteristics  of  an  era  of  when  they  were  formed.  Bonds  could  then 
great  inflation.  be  sold   to  the  banks  and   insurance  com- 

When  the  conditions  of  commence  are  panics.  Now  it  is  doubtful  if  the  bonds  can 
disturbed,  especially  by  a  change  in  the  pur-  be  sold  without  reorganization  of  the  cor- 
chasing  power  of  our  standard  of  value,  most    poracions  before  selling. 

vicious  results  follow.     The  calculations  of        This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  legal  con- 
business  men  are  upset  and  industries  become    ditions  have  changed  in  two  years.    "  Often," 
over-extended.     This  results  in  over-produc-    says  he,  "  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  has  dis- 
tion,  because  the  purchasing  power  has  been    appeared    because    the    Government    frowns 
reduced,  and  in  an  under-calc"''"'"''  "*  ">=•■    "nnn     -vimint    mmnr^t^nn     nr^i',^      Th. 
because   wages  advance.     Re 
prices    forces    readjustment    1 
leads  to  a  general  business  dis 
lieving  that  these  conditions 
the  United  States  to-day  and 
tested  more  fully    later,  and  i 
to  an  over-production  of  gold, 
Norton,    of    Yale    University 
Magaxine  for  September,  pre 
esting  argument    for  a   Con) 
commission  to  investigate  the 
ditions  governing  the  produc 
probable  output  of  gold  for  tl 
the  supplies  of  money  and  adei 
and  the  course  of  wholesale  ar 
with  a  view  to  the  cnactmei 
legislation. 

Quoting  two  authorities  o 
finance, — one,  to  the  effect  th 
production  of  gold  was  only 
and  that  the  world's  entire  1 
in  190S  was  only  $5,700,00 
possibility  of  obtaining  from  tl 
next  fourteen  years  an  outpu 
latter  figures;  and  the  other, 
increasing  output  and  supply  0 
artificial  and  temporary  stimul 
wiitch  has  the  appearance  of 
perity,  leading  to  a  decline  ii 
gold  is  not  forthcoming, — Pn 
claims  that  a  disturbance  in  ■ 
mated  by  these  authorities,  is  i 
although  its  far-reaching  effec 
been  generally  appreciated. 

This  calls  for  gravity  and 
to  avoid  the  greatest  commen 
trial   crisis    in    our    history, 
markets  are  chaotic,   and   bo 
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sional  gold  commission  should  be  our  instru-  In  conclusion,  he  says:  "  Calmly  reasoned 
ment,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  to  collect  re-  recommendations  of  a  commission  of  experts 
liable  information,  to  recommend  remedial  are  vastly  to  be  preferred  over  casting  this 
legislation,  to  co-operate  with  similar  com-  question  into  the  throes  of  a  political  cam- 
missions  in  other  countries,  to.  advise  a  com-  paign.  In  the  swift  increase  of  our  popula- 
prehensive  reform  of  our  monetary  and  cur-  tions  too  much  care  to  anticipate  the  rc- 
rency  systems,  a  systematization  of  our  credit  quirements  of  to-morrow  cannot  be  taken ; 
system,  a  national  organization  of  our  clear-  and  when  the  unheeded  requirements  of  ycs- 
ing-houses.  It  should  also  publish  a  for*^-  terday  are  producing  the  calamities  of  to- 
cast  for  the  immediate  future  to  give  busi-  day,  action  in  the  immediate  future  is  not 
ness  men  a  rational  basis  for  their  operations,  only  the  part  of  prudence,  but  it  also  pos- 
— so  far  as  further  depreciation  of  money  is  sesses  the  virtues  of  both  wisdom  and  na- 
concerned.  tional  duty." 


THE  ALLEGED    "LOOTING"   OF   KOREA. 


A 


S  the  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  petition  practically  impossible,  before  the  door 
are  aware,  diverse  views  prevail  as  to  ^^'^^  opened, 
the  ethical  justification  of  Japan's  conduct  in  In  Mr.  Hulbert's  article  the  Japanese  are 
Korea.     A  frank  defense  of  Japan's  course  accused  not  only  of  deceit  in  their  dealings 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  number.     Korea's  with   Korea,   but  of  persistent   and    ill-con- 
case   against  Japan,   on   the   other   hand,   is  cealed  thieverj'. 
presented  in  the  October  number  of  Apple- 
ton's  Magazine  by  Mr.  Homer  B.  Hulbert,  ,,  ^^^^^,  ^Y^^^l^  ^^"J^^^  of  Japan  in  Korea  has  been 
.         .             1      1        1-      1    f  the  subhmation  of  cupidity.     Some  say  the  build- 
an  American  \yho  has  lived  for  many  years  j^^  ^f  ^  railroad  compensates  for  much,  but  the 

in  Korea  and  is  accepted  in  this  country  as  land  on  which  it  was  built  was  stolen  from  the 

an  authority  on  Korean  subjects.  people,  while  the  Japanese  hid  behind  the  Korean 

Mr.  Huibert  declares  that  Japan's  whole  ^^^'^"""^"^^^"^  ^^'^  ^^^^  it  was  to  blame  for 
,     i.            VI     T-           11          ii       ^'             e  the  theft.     Go  to  Korea  and  see  what  has  been 
dealing  with   Korea   has  been      a  tissue  of  ^i^^^  toward  better  government,  see  the  black- 
falsehood.        So    sweeping    are    his    charges  guards  that  the  Japanese  choose  from  among  the 
against    Japanese   diplomacy    that    he   seems  Koreans  to  form  the  personnel  of  the  govem- 

himself  to  feel  that  his  readers  may  demand  "^^"^^  l^.^^^tJ^'V""  of  greed  and  lechery  and  de- 

L      L  ^\^  '    ^     ^\.  ^\^            -1  ceit  which  the  Japanese  are  teaching  the  Ko- 

more  proofs  of  their  truth  than  a  single  mag-  ^eans,  see  what  has  become  of  the  mines,  the 

azme  article  can  aitord.     He  says:  fisheries,  the  forests,  the  harbors,  the  salt  works. 

and  you  will  find  out  what  Japan  is  capable  of 

The   proof  of   her   duplicity   is   written   large  in  the  way  of  selfishness  and  you  will  find  out 

upon  the  pages  of  the  world's  press  and  smil-  the  moral  quality  of  a  government  which  places 

ingly  acknowledged  by  the  Japanese,  who,  on  the  no  checks  upon  the  rapacity  of  its  people. 

strength  of  it,  demand  praise  for  consummate  I   have  been   lately   told  by  people  here  that 

diplomacy.     'J'he  murder  of  the  queen  and  the  we  do  the  same  thincfs  in  the  Philippines.    I  have 

forcing  upon  the  emperor  of  a  cabinet  of  hire-  had  many  long  conferences  with  people  engaged 

lings  in  1895,  the  promise  of  autonomy  in  1904,  in  various  kinds  of  work  is  tho.se  islands  and  I 

the  protestations  of  regard  for  the  imperial  fam-  find  the  unanimous  opinion  that  our  Government 

ily,  the  usurpation  of  Korea's  rights  in  1905,  and  gives  the  people  ample  protection  in  their  rights. 

the  bland  proclamation  to  the  Powers  that  it  was  A  lady  high  in  the  educational  system  in  Manila 

entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Korean  Government,  told  me  that  if  an  American  teacher  should  box 

the  further  promise  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  ears  of  an  insolent  native  boy  it  would  mean 

Korea,  and  finally  the  underhand  forcing  of  the  a  $50  fine  and  possible  dismissal.    It  is  not  true 

abdication  on  a  plea  that  they  have  since  de-  that  our  Government  will  give  aid  to  Americans 

clared  false  by  their  own  act, — all  these  things  to  filch  property  from  the  Filipino.    An  Ameri- 

prove   duplicity   of  the   lowest  and   most   con-  can  citizen  has  lately  been  sentenced  to  sixty-six 

temptible  kind.    And  furthermore  it  was  all  un-  years*  imprisonment  by  a  Filipino  judge, — and 

necessary.     If  Japan  had  seized  Korea  as  an  ally  that  too  for  a  crime  which  in  this  country  could 

of  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  no  not  possibly  mean  more  than  five  years.    The 

one  would  have  stirred  a  hand  to  stop  it,  but  she  lowest  Japanese  coolie  in  Korea  would  laugh  to 

apparently  preferred   the  other  method,   which  scorn  any  Korean  judge  who  should  try  to  im- 

was  purely  oriental  in  character.    Japan  has  de-  pose  an  hour's  restrain  upon  him.    The  Japanese 

clared  repeatedly  that  the  open  door  in  Man-  authorities  would  not  dream  of  allowing  the  evi- 

churia  would  be  her  fixed  policy,  but  all  the  time  dence  of  a   Korean   to   weigh   in    the   balance 

she  was  pouring  her  people  in  that  they  might  against  a  citizen  of  Japan.    This,  too,  I  have 

pre-empt  every  point  of  vantage  and  render  com-  tested  more  than  once.      •*  on*»  "ise  where  a 
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Japanese  broker  refused  lo  honor  hi; 
of  hand  the  Japanese  authorities  ai 
statement  that  he  had  paid  the  mon 
taking  tbe  note,  and  the  Korean  thus 
cured  justice  only  by  the  inierventio; 
eigner,  and  even  then  the  Japanese 
grily  demanded  of  the  Korean  why  f 

drag  in  a  foreigner.  A  Japanese  tenant  in  the  tentions  ot  Japan  m  Korea. 
house  of  a  Korean  refused  lo  pay  rent  or  to  Korea  is  a  sufficient  object  lesson  to  show 
move  out.  The  Korean  tried  desperately  to  get  what  Japan  actually  is  beneath  these  new  gar- 
access  to  the  Japanese  authorities,  but  was  re-  ments  of  civilization  which  she  has  put  on.  But 
fused  admittance  each  lime.  At  last  he  appealed  she  has  this  one  excuse,  equivocal  though  it  may 
to  a  foreigner  and  the  Japanese  were  shamed  be,  that  she  is  afraid  of  her  own  people.  If  the 
into  putting  the  fellow  out  of  the  house.     If  it    Japanese  Government  should  turn  about  and  be- 

ness  property,  worth  $10,01 
lost.  But  perhaps  more  co 
this  is  the  way  the  Japane: 
Korean  officials  lo  gel  hold 
It  us?d  lo  be  and  still  is  no 
officials  in  Korea  to  requir 
give  up  property  for  a  mere 


C\^  exceptional   intcres 
^      excellence,     is     Pre 

thews'  critical  estimate  ol 
imore  Cooper  in  the  ! 
Monthly-  The  first  Ai 
depict  the  American  in 
soldier,  the  sailor,  the  scti 
man,— a  service  of  inesti 
countr>'  and  its  literatut 
tales  of  the  frontier,  of  I 
of  the  prairie, — Cooper, 
Professor  Matthews,  " 
now  the  foremost  represe 
the  United  States  as  a  wh 
Prefacing  his  lengthy  | 
of  the  novelist's  early  life 
of  him :  "  He  reached  thi 
only  without  having  wr 
even  without  any  speciai 
tiire;  and  when  at  last 
step  into  authorship,  it  vi 
ual  fashion."  This  was 
manners  and  customs  ca 
which  he  \4as  moved  to 
disgust  at  a  contemporai 
period.  The  next  year, 
the  "  Spy,"  followed  sw 
neers  "  and  the  "  Pilot,'' 
his  fame  in  America  and 
three  books  he  made  good 
remembrance,  as  a  teller 
ator.of  character,  and  ; 
larger  sense  of  the  word) 
Of  his  work  in  geners 
Cooper  is  a  born  story-tel 
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ful,  and  some  of  his   female  characters  are  of  Nature,  and  of  his  understanding  of  the  hardy 

Hat.     Irving  disclosed  to  him  the  unsuspected  "^^"  ^ho  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
possibilities  of  romance  in  American  life  in        In  his  *'  Leather  Stocking  Tales  "  there  is 

'*  Rip  Van  Winkle  "   and  the  "  Legend  of  rich  gift  of  narrative,  and  vigor  and  accu- 

Sleepy    Hollow  " ;    and    Scott's    "  Ivanhoe  **  racy  of  description.     There  is  unfailing  fer- 

indicated  the  manner  in  which  to  treat  ad-  tility  of  invention  and  a  larger  interpreting 

vantageously  this  subject.   The  writer  draws  imagination.      There   is   unstrained    pathos, 

an  interesting  comparison  between  Scott  and  and  behind  all  these  things  the  author  him- 

Cooper  as  a  writer  of  the  sea,  concluding  self,  sustaining  his  story  by  his  manly  wis- 

that  Scott  was  a  '*  landsman,"  and   Cooper  dom  and  elemental  force.     He  was  intensely 

'*  a  man  of  the  ocean,  with  a  tan^  of  the  salt  American  in  his  feeling,  yet  broadly  cosmo- 

air  in  him."     Of  his  stories  of  the  sea,  he  politan  in  his  outlook  on  the  world.     Civic 

says:  couraj]:e  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree,  and 

Heartened  by  the  cordial  acceptance  of  this  f^'^   opinions   were    founded    upon    principle. 

first   sea-tale,    Cooper   soon   spun   another  yarn,  '   It  IS  the  triple  dut>'  of  the  novelist  and  of 

the  "  Red  Rover,"  the  action  of  which  was  laid  the   dramatist  to  make  us  see,   to  make  us 

wholly  on  the  water,-after   the  opening  chap-  f^ej,    and    to   make   us   think.      Cooper   suc- 
ters.     In  none  of  his  novels  does  Cooper  better  j   j    •  i  •        i  •  j         ^i_»   i      i_ 

display. his  mastery  of  narrative  and  his  power  f^^ded   in  making  his  readers  think,   becau^ 

of  sustaining  interest.     Thereafter  Cooper  could  he  had  done  his  own  thinking  in  advance. 
not  long  be  kept  away  from  salt-water;  he  wrote        A    poet,    a    teller    of    tales    which    moved 

sea-tale  after  sea-tale,  until   there  were  half  a  ^^j^,^^,  others  to  imitation,  and   from  which 
score   of   them,    setting    forth    the   most    varied  '      ^l  •   u^  i_  i_ 

aspects    of    the    unstable   element.     In    "Wing-  ^any  others  might  borrow,  he  was  pre-em- 

and-Wing"  he  skirted  the  lovely  shores  of  tbe  inently  a  creator  of  characters.      His  power 

Mediterranean ;  and  in  the  "  Two  Admirals  "  he  in    tiiis    respect    was    recognized    by    distin- 

set  in  array  a  goodly  fleet  on  the  Atlantic.     Al-  g^ishcd    critics,    and    the    world    will    never 
though  these  ten  sea-tales  are  not  all   of   equal        -w      i      r         ^  ^i        lm*^      i  r^  •     ^i.* 

excellence,   they  are  all  proofs  of  his   love   for  ^villingly  forget  the  ability  of  Cooper  in  this 

life  afloat,  of  his  insight  into  the  shifting  moods  essential, — the  best  of  every  true  novelist. 


AKRTAL    MOrXTAIX    RAILWAYS. 

A    GOOD  description  of  the  various  moun-  the  lirst,— is  carried  high  over  the  Zybachsplatten 

^  ^       tain  railwavs  of  Switzerland,  from  the  \':,  tHe  stony  hollow  occupied  by  the  Gleckstdn 

L   \%       \j     r^      \     \  •      ..u  Club  Hut.  at  an  altitude  of  7605  feet.     The  hft 

pen  of  Air.   H.  Ci.  Archer,   appears  in  the  realized  by  this  section  amounts  to  2300  feet 

September  number  of  the  London  Magazine,  At  present,  the  ascent  to  the  Gleckstein  Hut  is 

There   are   now  in    Switzerland   more   than  Ave  and  a  half  hours'  stiff  climbing  from  the 

thirty    rack-and-pinion    railwavs,    more   than  ^^P\^\   ^Vetterhorn    whereas   the  passenger  per 

e    ^      r      •     \  1  •'•1  -1  aerial  cableway  will  have  but  fifteen  minutes  in 

forty    funicular,    and    one   aerial    mono-rail.  t,^^.  ^^^^  ^^^j  t^^^^y  minutes  walking  on  the  flat 

The  latter,  an  entirely  novel  form  of  cable  along  the  Enge.  which  is  the  name  of  the  goat 

railway,  is  in  course  of  construction  up  the  path. 

Wetterhorn.     Of  it  Mr.  Archer  writes:  ^y,  jj^^  matterhorn  for  ten  dollars. 

This  sensational  project  takes  the  form  of  an         i^i  •     1   ..    ..  x  i  ««•!, ,  ^«   ..*-.• 

aerial  cablewav,  from  which  a  car  body  is  sus-  .    ^  "^  latest  form  of  railway  mountainccr- 

pcnded  by  means  of  running  gear.     The  cable  is  mg  does  not  disfigure  the  scenery,  it  requires 

stationary,  the  tractive  effort  being  exerted  by  no  cuttings  or  tunnels,  and  there  is  no  smoke. 

motors  on  the  moving  vehicles.    The  departure  xhe  railway  up  the  Matterhorn,  for  which 

station  is  situated  at  the  snout  of  the  Grindel-  ^1  il         1       j     u  u« 'u^j j  -. 

Nvald  upper  glacier,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  *^  "^^^^y  ^^^  already  been  subscribed  and  a 

whither  the  main  cable  soars  almost  perpendicu-  concession    granted,   will   be  constructed   on 

larly  upwards  to  the  Enge  station,  the  site  of  the  same  principle: 
which   is   the   northern   extremity   of  a   narrow 

goat  path  running  along  the  western  precipice  of       The  line  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the 

the  mountain.     The  lift  realized  by  this  section  first   being  an  electric  rack-and-pinion    railway 

of  the  line  is  about  1350  feet.     Passengers  will  from  Zermatt  to  the  Schwarzsee,  at  the  height 

alight  at  the  Enge  station,  and  walk  along  the  of  8288  feet,  and  from  thence  by  a  tunnel  under 

path  which   overlooks  the  entire  length  of  the  the  Homli  to  the  Matterhorn  Hut,  at  an  altitude 

glacier.     At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  path  of  10,013  feet.    The  second  section  would  con- 

the  "  railway  "  recommences,  and  the  second  sec-  sist  of  a  double  aerial  railway  like  the  Wetter- 

tion,    which    is    considerably    longer    and    even  horn,  passing  through  d  nearly  vertical  tunnel, 

steeper, — i.e.,  pitched  in  a  more  acute  angle  than  inclining  only  a  fev  -'-»fir^-<»q  r-*  nf  the  upright. 


LEADING 

tu  the  summit  station  on  the  north 
Matterhom,  at  a  height  of  14.682  feel 
five  feet  bebw  the  top  of  the  moi 
total  length  of  the  railway  would  1 
and  the  work  could  be  completed  ir 

utes  to  reach  the  summit  from  Zermatt.  and  the  Mont  Blanc.      1  he  highest  rack-and-pinion 

ticket  for  the  round  journey  would  cost  £2,  line  in  the  world   I's  that  up   Pike's   PeA, 

Switzerland    cannot,    however,    claim    the  Colo.,   which    reaches   a    point    14,000    feet 

highest    mountain     railway    in    the    world,  above  sea  level. 


THE    PROGRESS  OF    SCIENTIFIC  SPIRITUALISM. 
IN   ITALY. 

r^F  late  years  peoples  of  Lat 
have  shown  an  astonishing 
initiative  in  the  scientific  world. 
Latin  Europe  is  spreading  a  wav 
tific  interest  in  that  .unexploi 
which  has  given  us  the  phenomi 
variously  as  spiritualism,  occultii 
magnetism,  thought-transference, 
thy.  The  veteran  astronomer.  Car 
marion,  irregular  vanguard  of 
ment,  although  discredited  by  t 
school  of  exact  scientists,  has  had 
less,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  \ 
interest  in  the  matter.  His  latci 
this  direction  is  a  series  of  arti 
Revue,  which  have  attracted  a  gr 
attention,  not  only  in  the  French 
in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  reviei 
marion  is  a  spiritualist  of  the  1 
so  to  speak,  u-ho  really  believes 
the  existence  of  other  beings  be 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  s| 
seances  are  caused  by  forces  out: 
medium. 

The  great  Lombroso  also  haf 
the  celebrated  medium,  Eusapia 
and  prints  in  the  Leitura  his  vi' 
called  spiritualism.  In  the  Cot 
Sera  (Rome)  appeared  recenti] 
talked  of  account  of  spiritualis 
written  in  a  very  racy  style  by  E 
and  Signor  Luigi  Barzini.  Fror 
sources  have  come  recently  a  flood 
ing,  stimulating,  fascinating,  b 
vague  and  unauthenticated  accoui 
chic  wonders,  from  which  a  ft 
conclusions  were  drawn  by  thost 
who  believed  In  them. 

AN    ELABORATE  SCIENTIFIC  ' 

Now,  however,  in  the  very  lai 
of  the  Revisia  d Italia  (Rome), 
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to  thump  on  a  tamborine,  when  these  instrti-  observed,  apparitions  of  hands  and  arms,  and 
ments  are  quite  out  of  sight  and  reach,  in  the  once  or  twice  of  faces,  veiled  heads,  pitchers  of 
closed  cabinet,  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  water  borne  about  without  spilling  the  contents, 
medium  held  fast.  In  such  feats,  under  usual  blows  and  slaps  bestowed  on  those  present  by 
conditions,  there  is  every  possibility  of  fraud,  or  invisible  hands,  the  table  lifted  high  from  the 
at  least  of  unconscious  self-deception.  Some  floor  with  no  hand  touching  it  (it  is  said  to  feel 
other  noise  may  be  made  elsewhere  in  the  room  as  though  it  floated  in  some  such  matter  as 
by  a  confederate,  or  there  may  be  no  noise  at  water),  etc.,  etc.;  but  the  author  lays  little  stress 
an,  but  those  listening  intently  for  it  may  hyp-  on  these,  since  they  are  not  verifiable,  and  might 
notize  themselves  into  thinking  they  hear  it.  be  conceived  to  be  hallucinations.  The  first  sit- 
However,  by  a  clever  device  he  wholly  (obviated  tings  were  not  successful.  Eusapia,  who  is  not 
this  difhculty.  He  connected  the  instruments  a  woman  of  intelligence,  could  not  seem  to  grasp 
above-mentioned  (and  several  others,  too  com-  the  meaning  of  the  changed  conditions  about 
plicated  to  describe  here),  by  means  of  dec-  her,  and  was  not  only  daunted  and  discouraged 
tricity,  with  recording  instruments  on  the  other  by  the  unfamiliar  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  in- 
side of  the  door,  in  a  room  whose  only  entrance  credulity,  but  seemed  incapable  of  adjusting  her- 
was  through  the  room  where  the  seance  was  held,  self  to  the  novel  demands  made  on  her.  She 
Cylinders  covered  with  blackened  paper  were  set  wished  to  produce  the  usual  noisy,  futile  phe- 
to  revolve  at  a  regular  rale,  while  poised  close  nomena  of  the  ordinary  seance,  throwing  about 
to  them  were  placed  pens  mounted  so  that  the  chairs  and  other  objects,  which  she  did,  greatly 
points,  if  depressed,  traced  a  line  of  white  on  to  the  damage  of  the  delicate  instruments  the 
the  cylinder.  Every  time  the  metronome  was  scientists  had  placed  in  the  cabinet.  She  was 
moved  or  the  telegrapher's  key  lowered,  an  elec-  apparently  quite  unable  to  do  any  of  the  more 
trie  circuit  was  closed,  which  depressed  the  pen  dextrous  operations  they  wished  to  see  per- 
so  that  it  touched  the  cylinder.  After  each  formed.  Even  here,  however,  in  spite  of  their 
seance  these  instruments  were  examined,  the  complete  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the 
records  made  were  photographed,  and  these  pho-  experiment,  they  noticed  a  fact  which  proved  to 
tographs  reproduced  as  illustrations  to  the  ar-  be  the  most  important  brought  out  in  the  whole 
tide.  series, — namely,    that    every    movement    in    the 

cabinet  was  accompanied  by  an  absolutely  syn- 

SOME  RKMARKABLE  RESULTS.  chronistic   muscular   movement  on  the   part  of 

T,     r            r»             .         ,                               .  the  medium.     Vov  instance,  a  small  table  was 

Professor   Hottazzi  took  every  precaution  ^oved  out  of  the  cabinet,  through  the  curtains 

that  the  medium,  when  she  came  to  examine  and  some  distance  over  the  floor,  where  all  pres^ 

the  cabinet,  should  not  sec  the  electric  wires  ^"^  could  plainly  see  that  it  was  being  propelled 

which  ran  through  the  dcjor,  but  to  his  sur-  ^>'  Z'llrW  ^'nH'';Vr^"S^''^'*'^  corresponding 

,          -iii-j                          ii*'j  *^   ^"^   jerky   and    irregular   movements   of  its 

prise  she  said  she  did  not  care  to  look  inside  progress  were  spasmodic  muscular  contractions 

the  cabinet,  **  that  it  was  nothing;  to  her  what  of   the   medium,   as   though    she   were   actually 

he   had   there."      Hence  she  not  only  never  "moving   it   with    her   physical   hands   and   feet 

knew  that  there  were  devices  to  test'the  au-  I'^^Tr  Pt''^^""'"!  TT  ^^"*»""f."y  "P°"  ^^^ 

...          fir           I          1  point,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  condition  never  ab- 

thenticity  of  her  feats,  but  she  never  even  sent  from  such  phenomena,  and  on  it  he  bases 
saw  the  instruments  she  set  in  motion.  A  his  theory  that  every  genuine  example  of  so- 
few  times  she  touched  the  outside  of  the  cur-  ^^^}^^  psychic  power  enamates  from^  the  physi- 

frii'n    hnf  never  mnrp  fh-m  fhit       Here    then  .    organism  of  the  medium  and  IS  m  no  sense 

tain,  but  ne\er  more  than  that.     Here   then,  ^f  ^j^^  ^^^^  dependent  upon  any  external  force. 

in  a  room  bare  to  the  eye,  wholly  under  the 

control  of  the  skeptical  scientist,  which  had  %   this   time,    being   virtually   convinced 

been  shut  up  by  himself,  and  only  opened  that  there  was  some  actual  psychic  power  at 

when   the  medium   wjis  brought   there,   the  work,  and  no  fraud.  Professor  Bottazzi  tried 

experiments  were  conducted.     It  was  lighted  hy  every  means  to  discover  what  was  the 

hy    electricity,    which,    although    frequently  nature  of  this  power,  and   what  its  limita- 

lowered  at  the  request  of  the  medium,  never  tlons.     At  one  of  the  last  seances  he  placed 

gave  less  light  than  was  quite  sufficient  for  two  telegrapher's  instruments  in  the  cabinet, 

them   to   read   with   ease  the   faces  of  their  one  as  usual  and  one  covered  with  a  sort  of 

watches.    The  medium  and  the  professors,  to  cage  made  of  strong  wire  netting.     Eusapia 

the  number  of  seven,  sat  about  a  plain  bare  was  asked  to  press  the  key  to  the  covered 

pine   table,   holding  each   other's  hands,   to  one,  but,  though  she  exerted  herself  to  the 

make  the  usual   "  spiritualistic  chain,"   and  utmost,  and  was  much  vexed  at  her  failure, 

the  two  hands  of  the  medium  were  thus  firm-  she  could  not.    He  therefore  concluded  that 

ly  guarded  by  those  who  sat  on  each  side  of  ^^e  force  is  no  mysterious  "  fluid,"  as  it  is 

her.     Her  feet  were  also  secured.  sometimes  called,  nor  an  immaterial  dynamic 

Eight  seances  were  held,  which  are  elabor-  extension  of  energy,  as  some  Spanish  scien- 

ately   described,  but  to  a  non-scientific  reader  ^jg^  ^)^\^v   but  something  quite  tangible  and 

S^.ZS^^i;r«n'vL^Jr  A  Tho'u^a  -ten.!     Uke    .physical    hand    which    « 

interesting  phenomena  of  the  usual  sort  were  Stopped  by  physical  barr«er& 


One  or  more  "  psychic  h/ 

Apparently  also  she  has  at  la 
the&e  "  hands,"  for  several  operal 
they  asked  her  to  do  and  which  si 
successfully,  after  some  trials,  co 

accomplished  with  one  hand  alone.  Indeed,  piecing  out  with  fraud  her  genuine  power, 
one  phenomenon  leads  Professor  Bottazzi  to  At  the  end  of  each  seance  her  hands 
think  that  she  may  be  able  with  a  special  were  sore  to  the  touch,  inflamed  and  looked 
effort  to  multiply  these  invisible  members,  and  felt  as  though  they  had  been  steeped 
for  once  she  produced  simultaneous  knocklngs  in  a  solution  of  lye.  She  was  also  quite 
and  rappings  in  many  places  at  once,  on  the  exhausted,  as  though  from  violent  physical 
table,  in  the  cabinet,  on  the  walls,  floor,  etc.    exertion. 

These  were  all  not  only  absolutely  syn-  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  translate  cn- 
chronous  with  one  another,  but  corresponded  tire  the  paragraph  with  which  Professor  Bot- 
to  spasmodic  movements  of  her  imp 
hands.  In  his  studies  of  this  power  I 
fessor  found  that  apparently  she  can 
objects  with  these  invisible  fingers,  ai 
they  are  sensible  to  physical  impressit 
she  often  asked  about  objects  in  the  i 
"  what  it  was  that  felt  cold  and  \ 
clay, — "  or  hard  like  a  stone," — a  me 
connected  with  some  of  the  electric  < 
ances.  But  he  was  unable  to  find  an; 
of  her  being  able  to  see  other  than  w 
physical  eyes.  As  she  often  spoke 
being  able  to  reach  things  because  tht 
too  far  or  too  high,  he  concludes  tl 
extension  of  these  mediumistic  limbs 
if  any  greater  than  her  natural  ones. 

There  were  many  feats  wbich  this  t 
is  accustomed  to  perform  which  w( 
forthcoming  under  the  scrutinizing 
the    scientists.      She    frequently    ann 


THE   PRESENT   CRIS; 

TpHE  arrest  of  a  woman  bearing  th 
of  Giuseppina  Fumagalli,  whc 
having  assumed  the  nun's  garb  surrept 
and  against  the  wishes  of  the  eccles 
authorities,  had  founded  an  instituti 
poor  girls  and  then  made  them  the  ob 
an  immoral  traflic,  has  aroused  in  . 
violent  anti-clerical  campaign,  the 
quences  of  which  may  prove  exec 
grave  and  find  an  echo  in. all  Catholii 
tries  throughout  the  world. 

This  fact  adds  significance  to  the 
ing  resume  of  Italian  opinion,  as  vo 
the  national  press.  According  to  '. 
Italian  journals,  the  affair  of  the  ' 
Fumigalli  has  been  only  the  deter 
cause  of  this  movement,  and  we  must 
seek  for  the  real  reason  In  the  politic 
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throughout  Italy  they  have,  without  any  as-  note  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  Powers, 
sistance,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  complete  calling  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  fact 
victory.  that  the  \;afety  of  the  Pope  is  not  assured  in 
In  the  face  of  such  a  vigorous  affirmation  accord  with  the  terms  of  the  famous  law 
of  the  Catholic  party,  which  has  greatly  known  as  the  '*  law  of  guarantees."  This 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  government  document  of  exceptional  significance  might 
and  aided  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  ex-  compromise  the  task  pursued  for  forty  years 
tremists  have  endeavored  to  start  a  move-  by  Italian  statesmen  and  members  of  the 
ment  calculated  to  rob  the  Catholics  of  their  government,  whose  aim  has  been  to  demon- 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  And  strate  to  the  civilized  world  that  in  the  new 
therefore,  to  the  real  scandal  concerning  the  Rome  two  powers,  one  religious  and  the 
woman  Fumagalli,  for  which  the  ecclesias-  other  political,  can  co-exist  without  serious 
tical   authorities  were  not   responsible,   they  disadvantages. 

have  tried  to  add  another,  by  accusing  the  What  would  be  the  answer  of  the  Powers 

Salesian   priests,   of   the   order   founded   by  to  such  a  communication?     This  is  an  un- 

Giovanni   Bosco,  who  have  institutions  and  known  quantity,  which  might  be  pregnant 

colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  noth-  with  important  events.     In  the  meantime  it 

ing    less    than    the    celebration    of    "  black  is  not  considered  wise  even  to  transport  the 

masses,"  of  unmentionable  orgies    with  the  mortal  remains  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  from  the 

boys  in  their  institution  at  Varazze,  basing  provisional  tomb  in  St.  Peter's  to  their  final 

these  accusations  on   the  revelations  of  one  resting-place     in     the    mausoleum     in     San 

of  the  scholars  named  Besson.  Giovanni  in   Laterano,  because  of  the  fear 

T,,     .       ^.    ^.          I .  ,                 £  11     _  ^«  that  the  mob  would  break  out  into  riotous 

The  investigation,   which  was  carefully  made 

by  the  government,  has  demonstrated  the  com-  excesses. 

plete  innocence  of  the  Salesians,  and  has  shown  i^  jj,    therefore,  quite  possible  that  the  attitude 

that  the  above-mentioned   Besson  was  a  psyco-  ^f  j^i^j,  x.,  which  has  been  heretofore  so  con- 

pathic  victim  of  siiggesUon.     Nevertheless    the  ciliatory  and  kindly  toward  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 

Radical    press   would    not   acknowledge   defeat,  a^j  t^e  house  of  Savoy,  may  undergo  an  entire 

and  has  continued  to  four  forth  insults  against  change,  and  that  his  reign,  which  was  inaugur- 

the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  and  to  print  obscene  ^^^^  ^^\^  the  hymns  of  joy  of  all  those  who 

pictures  m  regard  to  them.     By  this  ineans  they  j^^w  in  him  the  restorer  of  religious  and  political 

have  produced  a  great  ferment  of  excitement  in  p^ace  to  Italy,  may  end  by  becoming  one  of  the 

the  most  ignorant  part  of  the  popu  ation.  which  ^^^^^^    uncompromising    and    contentious.     And 

has  abandoned  itself  to  the  most  violent  excesses,  ^x^\^    uncompromising    attitude    in    the    political 

striking   priests    on   the  open   street,   assaulting  fj^id  ^\\\  soon  be  followed  by  a  similar  attitude 

churches  and  convents,  and  indulging  m   riots  ,•„  ^^e  field  of  biblical  exegesis  and  dogmatics, 

and  disorders  of  every  sort.  since  the  document  which  was  published  scarcely 

To  cite  only  two  of  the  gravest  examples :  t^o  months  ago,  and  which  is  known  in  the  re- 
Seiior  Lorenzo  Perosi,  the  composer  of  sacred  \\^\ons  world  as  the  "New  Syllabus,"  contains 
music,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide,  on  leav-  ^  ^ery  explicit  condemnation  of  the  ideas  propa- 
ing  the  train  at  the  station  in  Rome,  was  ap-  p^ted  by  the  most  advanced  expounders  of  the 
proached  by  a  young  ruffian  who  spat  repeatedly  Holy  Scriptures.  This  has  caused  great  excite- 
in  his  face;  and  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val.  the  ment  in  the  ranks  of  the  younger  clergy  who  arc 
Papal  Secretary  of  State,  now  residing  for  the  i^  sympathy  with  these  ideas, 
summer  season  in  the  papal  villa,  Castel  Gan- 

dolfo,    had   the   window-panes   of   his   carriage  The  mild  and  humble  Cardinal  Sarto  had 

broken  by  stones  that  were  thrown  at  it.  ^^^^  reason  to  be  reluctant  to  abandon  his 

These  j^rave   incidents,  which  disgrace  a  seat  as  the  venerated  and  loved  Patriarch  of 

civilized  nation,  and  which  the  government  Venice,  and  to  assume  the  grave  charge  of 

and  the  police  either  could  not  or  would  not  Supreme   Pontiff  of  the   Catholic  Church! 

check,  have  induced  the  Pope  to  take  a  de-  Possibly,  at  that  very  time  he  saw  *'  as  in  a 

cision  of  capital  importance ;  namely,  to  post-  glass,  darkly,"  the  bitter  cup  from  which  he 

pone  to  some  future  time  the  festival  cere-  would  be  forced  to  drink,  for  his  tribulations 

monies  to  be  observed  on  the  occasion  of  the  come   not   only   from    the   enemies   of   the 

fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  the  church,  but  even  among  those  who  immedi- 

priesthood,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  arrival  ately  surround  him,  he  encounters  a  more  or 

of  the  numerous  pilgrimages,  organized  in  less  tacit  hostility. 

every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  avoid  ex-  The  nomination  of  so  young  a  man  as 

posing   the  pilgrims  to   the   insults  of  the  Mgr.   Merry  del   Val   to   the  position   of 

populace.  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  consequent  ele- 

At  the  same  time  it  is  said  that  the  De-  vation  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal,  met  with 

partment  of  State  is  preparing  a  diplomatic  serious  opposition  among  th^  »»»"■••  «uthori- 


LEADING 

tative  members  of  the  Sacred  C 
opposition  which  the  subsequent 
this  too  young,  although  intellige 

has  been  far  from  disarming.     In  regara  to  as  nis  most  prooaoie  successor,    out  ine  oe- 

this  matter  there  is  a  persistent  rumor  in  the  crces  of  destiny  arc  always  very  different 

circles  of  the  Vatican  to  the  effect  that  he  is  from  human  previsions,  and  the  philosopher 

on  the  point  of  resigning  his  office  as  Secre-  never  risks  perilous  conjectures;  he  only  ex- 

tary  of   State   to  assume   that   of   Vicar   in  amines  and  judges  events  when  they  have 

place  of  Cardinal  Respiglio.      In  that  case  already  taken  their  place  on  the  ineffaceable 

the  latter  would  occupy  the  archiepiscopal  pages  of  history. 


FRAUD  UPON   THE  EYES. 

^  TRENCHANTLY  wri 
article  under  the  above 
appeared  in  the  Photo-Era.  T 
Wilfred  A.  French,  first  ente 
protest  against  cheap,  poorly 
He  says : 

It  is  110  uncommon  thing  for 
sons  to  purchase  eyeglasses  or  sj 
on  account  of  their  inadequatt 
abominable  workmanship,  are  unf 
amount  of  injury  thej;  impart 
precious  of  the  senses  is  very 
quently  results  in  total  blindn* 
of  things  is  due  as  much  to  igr 
false  idea  of  economy ;  for,  wert 
aware  of  the  danger  they  incu: 
glasses  which,  instead  of  eorrec 
feels,  simply  aggravate  them,  tl 
seek   reliable  advice  on  so  serlo 

After  warning  all  persons  w 
to  consult  an  oculist, — not  an 
fore  purchasing  glasses,  the  ' 
article  goes  on  to  say; 

Another  menace  to  the  safety 
is  the  very  cheap  and  inferior  c 
people  realizing  the  destructive  p 
within  some  cf  these  dainty  a 
mounted  instruments.  The  low 
for  these  baubles  ($2  to  %i  eai 
than  pays  for  the  mother-of-pear 
the  chief  attraction,  and  the  chi 
upon  tliem, — for  they  are  "  madi 
whereas  the  principal  (optical)  e 
has  little  or  no  practical  value, 
some  excuse  for  curbstone  pedd 
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HISTORIES   AND    MIlMOIRS. 

There  have  now  btcn  yiiblishi'd  llircc  viihniits 
of  Dr.  EIroy  M,  Avcrj's  "  History  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  People"  (Cievelatid:  The  Bur- 
rows Brothers  Conipanj).  Wo  have  in  earlier 
tiumhcrs  of  this  Revikw  cdiiiiiR'iited  at  some 
length  on  the  illustration.'!  and  typography  of  this 
very  salisfaclnry  work,  as  well  as  on  the  faith- 
ful and  pain.slaking  efforts  of  the  editor  and  his 
corps  of  associates  to  produce  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable and   accurate  history.     The  third  vohinie 


the  Spanish- American  War,  particularly  those 
written  from  the  purely  military  point  of  view, 
are  more  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  which  their  authors  have  been  able  to  em- 
ploy in  verifying  statements  of  fact.  Many  of 
the  so-called  histories  that  were  published  with- 
in a  year  or  two  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were 
notably  defective  and  misleading.  The  three- 
volume  record  of  "  The  Campaign  of  Santiago 
,  de  Cuba,"  by  Capt.  Herbert  H.  Sargent,  U.  S.  A, 
,  (Chicago:  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co.),  is  the  most 
elaborate  account  of  the  war  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. During  the  war  Captain  Sargent  was 
colonel  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. He  Is  widely  known  as  an  authority  on 
military  operations  and  strategic  movements,  be- 
ing the  author  of  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  First 
Campaign  "  and  ""  The  Campaign  of  Marengo." 
Captain  Sargent  supplements  his  narrative  of 
the  events  of  the  campaign  with  impartial  pro- 
fessional comment  on  the  most  Important  mili- 
tary and  naval  movements.  All  three  volumes 
arc  well  st:pplicd  with  maps, 

A  dignified  historical  study, — which,  however. 
has  not  disdained  to  be  interesting, — is  Prof. 
Justin  H.  Smith's  "Our  Struggle  for  the  Four- 
leenlh  Colony"  (Putnams).  This  two-volume. 
linely  illustrated  monograph  on  the  position  of 
Canada  during  the  American  Revolution  is  dedi- 
cated to  President  Roosevelt.  The  "fourteenth 
colony  "  was,  of  course,  what  is  now  known  as 
Ijiwcr  Canada  (Quebec),  the  other  provinces  of 
the  Dominion  bi'ing  at  that  time    (1776)    un- 


is  devoted  to  what  has  commonly  been  regarded 
as  the  least  interesting  period  in  American  co- 
lonial development.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  pe- 
riod which  has  been  most  neglected  by  histor- 
ians. It  begins  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  first  impulse  to  colonize 
had  practically  spent  its  force,  and  ends  about 
a  century  later,  when  the  great  conflict  for  su- 
premacy in  America  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was  well  under  way.  Dr.  Avery  demon- 
strates in  this  volume  that  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, far  from  being  uninteresting,  abounds 
in  thrilling  incident  and  rich  historical  mate- 
rials. Dr.  Avery's  style  illumines  the  annals  of 
those  primitive  times,  sustaining  the  reader's  in- 
terest and  admirably  preparing  the  way  for  the 
account  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  to  follow  in  succeeding 
volumes. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  histories  of 
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formed.  Professor  Smith's  attitude  is  that  of 
the  historian  and  not  the  partisan.  A  portrait 
of  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery  is  the  frontispiece 
to  the  first  volume,  and  an  old  print  of  Sir  Guy 

Carleton  is  the  frontispiece  to  the  second.  The 
work  is  well  supplied  with  lists,  tables,  maps, 
and  helpful  notes. 

"  The  Story  of  a  Cannoneer  Under  Stonewall 
Jackson,"  by  E.  A.  Moore  (New  York  and 
Washington:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company), 
relates  the  part  taken  by  the  famous  Rockbridge 
Artillery  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
This  Confederate  batlery,  which  served  under 
Stonewall  Jackson,  was  largely  made  up  of  stu- 
dents in  Washington  College,  Virginia,  who  took 
up  arras  for  their  Stale  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1861.  The  modest  auihor  of  these 
memoirs,  who  was  a  boy  when  the  war  began, 
served  all  through  the  conflict,  and  seems  to 
have  been  proud  to  fight  from  the  ranks  under 
such  a  leader  as  Jackson.  The  story  is  well  lold 
and  gives  a  real  insight  into  the  every-day  life 


which  they  necessarily  follow.  Some  interest- 
ing statistics  of  recent  American  elections  are 
embodied  in  the  preface  of  this  edition. 

Mr.  Henry  Holt  has  rewritten  his  "  Talks  on 
Civics,"  bringing  together  all  the  material  of 
these  talks  in  a  volume  entitled  "On  the  Civic 
Relations"  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 


and  typical  privation,'!  of  liic  Confederate  soldier- 
boy.  Mr.  Moore's  sympathetic  narrative  is  full 
of  "  human  interest      of  a  very  genuine  kind. 

ESSAYS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  second  edition  of  "  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation," by  John  R.  Commons  (MacmillanJ, 
appeared  during  the  summer.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  edition,  in  i8g6.  this  system  of 
representation  has  been  adopted  in  Belgium  and 
rejected  in  Switzerland  for  the  election  of  na- 
tional legislatures.  The  author  has  somewhat 
modified  his  views  on  the  referendum  and  initia- 
tive, attaching  more  importance  to  these  reforms 
than  they  seemed  to  bim  at  first  to  oQs.sess.  In 
an  appendix  be  develops  the  relations  of  these 
dilTerent  reforms  one  to  another  and  the  stages 


thing  to  develop  in  youn  -  people  a  character  of 
mind  which  is  proof  against  political  quackery, — 
especially  the  quackery  which  proposes  imme- 
diate cures  by  legislation  for  the  abiding  ills  re- 
.sulting  from  human  weakne.<is  and  ignorance." 
A  considerable  part  of  the  present  volume  is  de- 
voted to  discussions  of  the  labor  problem  and  of 
expenditures  on  public  works. 

TWO  BOOKS  ON  MODERN  SPIRtTUALISU. 

In  "  The  Physical  Phenomena  of  Spiritual- 
ism"  (Boston:  Herbert  B,  Turner  &  Co.),  Mr. 
Hereward  Carrington  gives  an  exposition  of  the 
methods  employed  in  fraudulently  reproducii^ 
spiritualistic  phenomena.  He  does  this,  not  for 
tne  sake  of  making  an  attack  on  the  so-called 
spirit  mediums,  but  because  he  believes  that  the 
only  way  in  which  any  progress  can  be  made 
.toward  an  understanding  of  genuine  phenomena 
in  this  field  of  investigation  will  be  the  absolute 
elimination  of  everything  fraudulent.  His  atti- 
tude is  that  of  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth  who 
desires  first  of  all  to  clear  the  field  of  rubbish 
in  order  that  the  foundations  of  the  true  psychi- 
cal science  may  be  properly  laid. 

A  really  remarkable  book,  entitled  "Behind 
the  Scenes  with  the  Mediums"  (Open  Court 
Publishing  Company),  appears  under  the  signa- 
ture of  David  P.  Abbott,  purporting  to  be  a  full 
revelation  of  the  "  secrets  and  tricks  "  of  spirit- 
ualistic mediums, — "not  a  few  of  them  purchased 
at  exorbitant  prices." 


Old  Fashioned 
Girls— By  Our 
Modern  Artists 

Bjr  MARY  JANE  HcCLURB 

C  If  you  were  to  attempt  to  picture  your  Idea  ot-vt 
old-fasMoned  girl,  how  would  you  depict  her  1  Would 
he  have  a  curl  nestltng  alonptde  the  curve  of  her 
neck,  lantallzlngly  tempting  her  admirers  gently  to 
lift  it  and  kiss  the  soft,  plnky-whlte  flesh  agalnit  which  It 
!SU7  Would  she  be  a  Dolly  Vardea  type,  daintily 
graceful  ?  Would  she  be  a  sedate  Colonial  dame  In  Quaker 
bonnet  and  sober  dress?  Would  ehe  be  a  Pompadour  beau^? 
Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  find  your  Ideal  amongfsl  the  collection 
of  "Old  Fashioned  Girls"  Issued  by  Armour  &  Company  In  the 
(orm  of  a  Calendar  as  their  190S  contribution  to  American  art. 
Five  prominent  American  artists  have  endeavored  to  picture  their 
Ideals.  A.  B.  Wenzell,  C.  Allan  Gilbert.  Henry  Hutt,  HarrUon 
Fisher  and  F.S.  Manning  have  succeeded  In  producing  a  veritable  .. 
chef  d'Oeuvre.  Considered  either  as  a  collection  or  singly,  the 
'■  luaWea'"- 


pictures  are  pronounced  by  art  connoisseurs  to  be  a  valuab 
lion  to  the  artistic  aohievemenis  of  the  year.  The  mannDT  la 
which  they  may  be  obtained  Is  mentioned  below.  C,  A  gulf  wider 
than  lime  separates  the  old-fashioned  woman  from  her  twentieth 
century  sister.'  Our  grandmolhers  and  their  grandmothers  before 
them  were  taught  all  the  Intricacies  of  brewing  and  baking.  Tliere 
was  nothing  about  the  art  culinary  (hey  did  not  know  how  to  da. 
C  Extract  of  Beef  (especially  If  It  Is  Armour's)  la  one  of  the 
new-fashioned  tnings  that  help  the  untrained  woman  of  today  to 
lighten  labor  and  solve  domesllc  problems.  The  old-Isshloiiad 
woman  was  compelled  to  boil  Ihe  very  llle  out  of  the  beef-ahln  In 
order  to  secure  the  entract  of  beef.  The  operation  required  mora 
than  hours— II  took  days— weary  days— hanging  over  a  ateainliig 
soup  pot  skimming  and  stirring  until  the  soul  was  boiled  out 
ol  Ihe  woman  as  well  as  the  shin.  CThe  twentieth-century  woman 
dips  >' spoon  Into  a  tiny  jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef ,  atira  it 
about  In  Ihe  pot  conlaining  the  other  ingredients^and  the  soup  i* 
made,  CThe  old-fashioned  woman  knew  nothing  about  the  uw  of 
beel  for  flavoring  and  coloring  purposes.  She  had  reoourae  to 
black  coffee  or  caramel  when  she  desired  to  make  a  dark-colored 
gravy.  The  woman  of  today  knows  that  Armour's  Extract  of 
Beef  nol  only  colors  the  gravy,  but  adds  to  the  Intensl^  of  tba 
browned-meat  taste. 

COld  Faehionwl  Girl  Calendar  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  tw«n|r^ 
five  cents  In  stamps,  or  In  exchange  (or  one  metal  cap  from  Jar  of 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  accompanied  by  four  cents  for  poataffS. 
If  desired,  the  "Old  Fashioned  Girls"  may  be  secured  without 
calendar  dates  or  advertising.  These  are  printed  on  extra  laiga, 
jpeclal  paper,  and  are  suitable  for  framing  or  portfolio  purpoMS. 
llie  entire  set  will  l>e  sent,  express  prepaid,  lor  oaa  oollv,  at 
single  pictures  will  be  furnished  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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Old  Fashioned 
Girls-By  Our 
Modern  Artists 

Br  MARY  JANE  llcCLURK 

4.  II  you  were  lo  attempt  to  picture  your  IduaFu 
old-fashioned eirl, how  would ^udeplet her?  Veold 
he  have  a  curl  ciestllnf;  alongtide  ths  cum  of  hr 
neck,  tant«llz[ngly  tempting  hsr  admlren  gnSf  H  - 
lift  li  andktss  the  soft,  pinky-whitened  ag^nstwhlciilt 
.jsis?  Would  she  be  *  Dolly  Varden  type,  dtlair 
fracelul  7  Would  she  be  &  sedate  ColoDla]  dune  Id  Qiobt 
Donnel  and  sober  dress  ?  Would  she  be  m.  Poiii|Wdetir  hmljl  . 
Perhips  you  will  be  able  to  find  your  Ideal  amonpt  the  oeOeetlOO 
of  "Old  Fashioned  Girls"  Issued  by  Armour  8t  Company  In  t" 
form  of  a  Calendar  as  their  1908  contribution  ,to  Anwrteu  Mi 
Five  prominent  American  artlsls  have  endeavored  to  pictun  te^ 
Ideals.  A.  B.  WenicU,  C.  Allan  Gilbert,  Henrr  Htttt,  HvtW" 
Fisher  and  F.  5.  Manning  have  succeeded  In  produolti(  %  nefltlUl ;. 
chef  d'Oeuvre.  Considered  either  as  a  colleotioa  or  tUl^,  W 
pictures  are  pronounced  by  art  connoisseurs  to  be  ■  TaluaUe  idt- 
tion  to  the  artisiic  achievements  of  the  year.  The  manatr  tt 
which  Ihcy  may  be  oblained  is  mentioned  below,  ^  A  (uU  VW 
than  lime  separates  the  old-fashioned  woman  from  her  tweaMk 
ceiiiury  sister.  Our  grandmothers  and  their  pandmotten ImIM 
thsm  were  taught  all  the  Intricacies  of  brewing  and  baUnf.  Tb«* 
was  nothing  about  (he  arl  culinary  they  did  Dot  know  M«  l>  4^ 
C  Extract  of  Beef  (especially  If  it  Is  Armour's)  U  one  of  M 
new-fashioned  inings  thai  help  the  untrained  woman  of  todvll 
lighten  labor  and  solve  domestic  problems.  The  old-fMhW"' 
woman  was  compelled  lo  boil  the  very  life  out  of  the  boeMbH 
order  to  secure  the  extract  of  beef.  The  operation  required  IM* 
than  hours— II  took  days— weary  days — hanging  over  A  fliWliI 
soup  pot  skimming  and  stirring  until  the  soul  was  boilid  *■ 
of  the  woman  as  well  as  the  shin.  C  The  twentieth-century  «5»  ■ 
dips  a'  spoon  Into  a  tiny  Jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef.  H** " 
about  In  the  pot  containing  the  other  Ingredient*— and  be MV*  , 
made.  CThe  old-fashioned  woman  knew  nothing  about  the  tf*  ^ 
beef  for  flavoring  and  coloring  purposss.  She  twd  rooeuii*  * 
black  coffee  or  caramel  when  she  desired  to  make  a  d^rk-oolrtW 
navy.  The  woman  of  today  knows  that  Armour's  Bstnct  <■ 
Beef^  not  only  colors  the  gravy,  but  adds  to  the  Inteailty  of  V* 
browned-meat  taste. 

COU  Faahionwl  Girl  Calendar  will  be  sent  on  reodpl  of  HmTj 
five  cents  In  stamps,  or  In  exchange  for  one  metal  cap  treilil^|^ 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  accompanied  by  four  cents  fbr  p8^^^ 
If  desired,  the  "Old  Fashioned  CIrls"   may  t>e  secured  '' 
calendar  dates  or  advertising.    These  are  printed  on  Sitr 
Medal  paper,  and  are  f^''  '^r  framing  or  portf^le  f 

The  entire  set  will  b*  bs*  prepaid,  for  or* 

single  phrtures  will  be  twenty-five  cents. 
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Old  Fashioned 
Girls— By  Our 
Modern  Artists 

Bt  MARY  JANE  McCLURB 

A  ICyou  were  to  altempl  to  ptcture  your  ldea.ofMi 
old-Iashioned  girl,  how  would  you  depict  her  f  Would 
he  have  a  curl  nestling  alongside  tha  curve  of  her 
neck,  tan talizi ugly  tempting  her  admirers  gently  to 
lift  it  and  kiss  the  soft,  pi nky-whlte  flesh  against  which  H 
rests?  Would  she  be  a  Dolly  Varden  type,  daintily 
graceful  ?  Would  she  be  a  sedate  Colonial  dame  In  Quaker 
Donnet  and  sober  dress?  Would  she  be  a  Pompadour  beauty? 
Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  find  your  Ideal  amongst  the  collection 
of  "Old  Fashioned  Girls"  Issued  by  Armour  &  Company  In  the 
(orm  of  a  Calendar  as  their  1908  contribution  to  American  art. 
Five  prominent  American  artists  have  endeavored  to  picture  their 
ideals.  A.  B.  Wemell,  C.  Allan  Gilbert,  Henry  Hull.  Harrison 
Fisher  and  F.  S.  Manning  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  veritable 
chef  d'Oeuvre.  Considered  either  as  a  collection  or  singly,  the 
pictures  are  pronounced  by  art  connoisseurs  to  be  a  valuable  addl' 
lion  to  the  artistic  achievements  of  the  year.  The  manner  Id 
which  they  may  be  obtained  is  mentioned  below.  C,  A  gulf  wider 
than  time  separates  the  old-fashioned  woman  from  her  twentieth 
century  sister.  Our  grandmothers  and  their  grandmothers  before 
them  were  taught  all  the  Intricacies  of  brewing  and  baking.  There 
was  nothing  about  the  art  culinary  they  did  not  know  how  to  do. 
fl.  Extract  of  Beef  (especially  If  it  Is  Armour's)  Is  one  of  the 
new-fashioned  inings  that  help  the  untrained  woman  of  today  to 
lighten  labor  and  solve  domestic  problems.  The  old-fashioned 
woman  was  compelled  to  boil  the  very  life  out  of  the  beel-ahln  In 
order  to  secure  the  extract  of  beef.  The  operation  required  mora 
than  hours — It  took  days — weary  days  — hanging  over  a  Bteambil^ 
soup  pot  skimming  and  stirring  until  the  soul  was  boiled  out 
of  the  woman  as  well  as  the  shin,  CThe  twentieth-century  woman 
dips  a'spoon  into  a  tiny  jar  of  Armour's  Extract  ol  Beef,  atira  tl 
about  in  the  pot  containing  the  other  ingredients— and  tha  aoiip  u 
made.  CThe  old-fashioned  woman  knew  nothing  about  th««M  of 
beef  for  flavoring  and  coloring  purposes.  She  had  Tecourae  to 
black  coflee  or  caramel  when  she  desired  to  make  a  dark-cotorad 
gravy.  The  woman  of  today  knows  that  Armour's  Extract  o( 
Beef  not  only  colors  the  gravy,  but  adds  to  the  Intensity  of  tha 
browned- meat  taste. 

cold  Faihioned  Girl  Calendar  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  twBnl)^ 
five  cents  in  stamps,  or  in  exchange  for  one  metal  cap  from  Jar  ol 
Armour  s  Extract  of  Beef,  accompanied  by  (our  cents  lor  poatafC. 
I(  desired,  the  "Old  Fashioned  Girls"  may  be  secured  wlAout 
calendar  dates  or  advertising.  These  are  printed  on  ezlralaicai 
.special  paper,  and  are  suitable  for  framing  or  portfolio  (nirposal. 
The  entire  set  will  be  sent,  express  prepaid,  for  one  dollar,  0( 
single  pictures  will  be  furnished  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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Tht  Crop  Statist 
Cro/t)  of  ing,  hut  V, 
1907  " 

carrj'  some 

uninstructeiL  Last  m 
that  the  high  price  of 
compelled  bakers  to  ret 
the  weight  of  the  stand 
at  a  fixed  price.  The  v 
year  is  estimated  at  ab( 
.  els.  This  is  more  thai 
less  than  last  year,  bi 
High  prices  maintain  tl 
We  may  be  thankful  i 
past  we  have  had  no  ; 
shortage.  Whereas  otl 
their  seasons  of  disastn 
famine  conditions  ensi 
marvelous  succession  of 
a  tendency  toward  gre: 
liability  in  the  way  of 
to  many  causes,  among 
the  constant  gro«-th  ir 
edge  of  agriculture.  F 
try  is  so  extensive,  with 
and  climates,  and  also 
standard  crops,  that  a 
ways  pretty  well  assu: 

^^  This  year, 
Acirasi  IS  a  marked 
Dicnaae.  shortage  in 
the  staple  farm  produci 
by  the  Department  of 
that  1907  has  yielded 
every  one  of  its  items 
though  somewhere  nea 
age  of  the  ten  years 
acre.  The  corn  crop 
gate  about  2,500,000,0 
perhaps  16  per  cent, 
yield,  and  10  per  cent,  I 
The  total  production  o 
that  is  to  say,  corn,  wht 
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policies  are  meant  to  promote  the  larger  pro-  hope)  there 
duction  and  the  more  even  distribution  of  ington  a  large  i  > 
the  means  of  human  livelihood  and  comfort,  the  whole  subject  01  pi 
One  motive  of  his  forestry  policy  is  to  pre-  wise  development  of  I  coimtiy't  lUUunl 
vent  floods,  and  thus  save  the  washing  awav  resources.  Mr.  ^rawvelt  hn  in  minil  tbe 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  productive  soil  public  lands,  tbe  minertl  depOtitB  ttQl  be- 
every  year  which  passes  down  the  streams  longing  to  die  national  dMnaiO)  tbe  forests, 
into  the  ocean.  The  President's  Memphis  the  waterways,  and  the  unutilized  wsftrfalls, 
speech  ought  to  be  read  by  every  intelligent  with  their  capacity  for  tbe  electrical  trans- 
citizen  in  the  country,  because  it  shows, —  mission  of  power.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
more  clearly  than  almost  anything  else  that  allowed  far  too  much  of  the  wealtb  of  tbe 
the  President  has  ever  said, — the  relationship  country  to  be  grasped  by  private  indtviduals 
of  different  policies  as  they  lie  in  his  own  and  corporations.  The  resources  diat  remain 
mind.  Far  from  being  of  a  destructive  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people  should  be  intelli- 
vindictive  character,  his  policy  for  the  regula-  gently  utilized  for  the  general  welfare.  One 
tion  and  control  of  the  threat  hit<:lnvays  and  of  the  ablest  exponents  ol  these  new  ideas  b 
agencies  of  interstate  cummcrce  is  for  all  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  at  the  head  of  the  For- 
practica!  purposes  identical  with  his  ideas  and  estrj'  Bureau.  ?Iis  policies  have  been  assailed 
plans  respectin^r  the  conservation  of  the  na-  by  selfish  and  monopolistic  private  interests, 
tion's  resources.  but  he  maintains  his  views  with  courage;  knd 
the   right-minded   and  intelligent  people   of 

MortConfir-  ^^  December  there  will  be  held  America  will  not  fail  to  support  him.    There 

encei  on  l«ter-  at  Washington  a  congress  in  the  is  a  short-sighted  notion  prevalent  in  some  of 

imiprogreia.  j^j^^p^^  ^f  jrcneral  waterway  im-  the  Western  States,  to  the  efEect  that  the 

provement,  under  the  prcsidenc}-  of  the  Hon.  lands    and    forests    still    bcl<niging    to    the- 

Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  of  l^ouisiana.    The  one  United  States  Government  ought  to  be  made 

at  Memphis  Mas  dcintcd  to  the  one  project  to  pass  by  almost  any  methods  into  private 

of  improving  the  Mississippi.    The  President  hands  as  rapidly  as  possible.     In  die  lot^ 

annoTinccs  that  in  the  course  of  the  winter  he  run,  however,  the  enforcement  of  the  views 
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irent.     The  fact  is  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  now  outgrown  and  outlived 
10   torce    the  sharp,    keen,  mysterious,   money-mating 
schemes  and  strategies  of  the  group  of  able 
liusiness  men  who  built  it  up.    The  time  has 
come  for  a  complete  reversal  of  policy.     Such 
a  rei-ersal,  instead  of  lessening  the  value  of 
the    property    and    diminishing    the    market 
value  of  the  shares  of  its  stock,  would  have 
the  opposite  effect.    Those  powerful  business 
men,  like  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  associates,  who 
lorc    I'.ave  had  the  ability  to  build  up  the  Standard 
iM-    Oil   Company  to  its  vast  dimensions,    have 
inn    also  the  abilitj',  if  they  could  but  read   the 
[uU   si^ms  of  the  times,  to  turn  this  great  concern 
till'    into  a  public  institution  and  set  a  (jrcat  cen- 
ter,   crcif  example  of  the  (vaj'  in  which  the  cnr- 
,    a    pniatlon    question    is    to   be    solved    in    this 


1,1  be 

lu-.l   >l 
I.I    sn- 

1l>.llls[ 

'loken  up  i 

to  seventy-live  or  a 
i:ent  companies.      It 

■:,vp,.ssil.le  10  force 
■>'i;nrrv  hick  to  an 
iriv.-   sirile.      Hut   a 

li'kc  tb.it  controlled 

,-■  Sl.ii 

.\.„.\oi\\: 

i:p,iny  nui>t  al'andon 

hl.'.i   (1 
•U  l.i- 

iiiiii-.i  -.iin't 

c  \\  a\  that  \\  as  per- 

,-  ■*■■  ■' 
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j,^;j_  Meanwhile,  it  would  seem  that 
..i:.-."  Congress  ought  to  have  the  coiir- 
■aiie  to  make  corporation  reform 
possible  by  abolishing  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  or  so  amending  it  as  to  rid  it  of  its 
,!aiiL.'cri)us  and  mischievous  character.  If 
ihe  riilroads  had  not  been  arbitrarily  prc- 
\eiited  from  making  useful  agreements 
:!ir.oivj  themselves,  we  should  have  been  saved 
irvm  <oiiie  of  the  worst  phases  of  railroad 
consolidation  and  railroad  finance  that  recent 
in\cst:;:ations  have  been  brinjiing  to  light. 
It  will  not  lit)  to  cling  to  the  idea  that  a  cor- 
|ii)rarion  is  criminal  because  it  is  large  and 
ln-caiise  its  strni;;th  might  give  it  something 
like  monopolistic  power  if  it  chose  to  exercise 
its  liliility  to  crush  its  competitors.  The 
;.'rcat  corporation  must  he  legalized,  but  it 
must  be  controlled, 

n,-  sirrti  I'*''''i!>ps  the  most  startling  illus- 
*"''"""*■' "/  tration  the  country  has  ever  had 
of  reckless  and  E'Siantic  abuse  in 
the  forminsr  and  merning  of  corporations,  has 
come  to  lij;ht  in  the  Investigation  of  the  street 
railroad  monopoly  existinj;;  in  New  York 
City.  (.)ri^'inaily  there  nere  many  surface 
lines  of  street  railroad,  operated  by  horses, 
and  owned  by  separate  companies.  The  ob- 
taining of  franchises  and  cnarters  in  the  ear- 
lier period  involved  long  chapters  of  corrup- 
tion and  fraud  which  reached  the  climav  in 
the  wholesale  briberies  that  attended  the 
granting  of  the  Broadway  franchise.  Gradu- 
ally the  surface  lines  were  brought  into  uni- 
fied control,  although  the  process  was  at- 
tended with  a  vast  amount  of  detailei'  -or 
poration  histoid'.    The  men  mo"  "w"*"      '"' 
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of  some  sharp  and  strict  rej2:ulatIon  of  the 
power  of  business  corporations .  to  control 
other  companies  by  the  holdinj^:  of  a  majority 
of  their  stock, — these  other  companies  them- 
selves in  turn  also  holding  the  controlling 
interest  in  still  earlier  companies.  In  the 
case  (^f  the  New  \'()rk  City  street  railroads, 
the  device  of  successive  holding  companies 
hasr proved  to  be  a  means  for  loadinjj:  an  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  obliLiation,  in  the  form 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  upon  each  mile  of  the 
street  railway  system.  The  crownlnir  step 
uas  in  the  formation  of  the  Interborouiih- 
Metropolitan  Company  early  in  the  year 
1906,  which  through  the  ac(iui^itlon  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Metro|)olitan 
Securities  Company  and  of  the  Interborouiih 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  ohraincil  control  of 
the  surface  lines,  elevated  linc^,  and  subway 
lines  of  Manhattan  Island  and  the  suburban 
territory  lyiriiz  to  the  north waril. 

A  Bad  1  he  Metropolitan  Company  had 
Bar-  threatened  to  build  a  s\stem  of 
subua\s  and  thus  Mr.  R\an  and 
his  associates  had  brouLdu  about  conditions 
under  which  they  were  able  finally  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Helmont  and  the  capitalists  asso- 
ciated with  him  that  the  consoliilation  of  all 
traction     interests    was    to    be    desired.       It 


turned  out  to  be  a  bad  bargain  for  the  Bel- 
mont interests.  Although  the  surface  lines 
in  New  York  City  would  seem  to  have  the 
most  profitable  opportunities  of  any  street 
railroads  in  the  world,  they  had  become  so 
enormously  overcapitalized  that  they  were 
not  able  to  earn  the  interest  and  dividends 
necessar\'  for  the  protection  of  their  issues 
of  bonils  and  stock.  The  accompanying  dia- 
gram, though  far  from  complete  in  its  infor- 
mation, throws  lipht  upon  the  way  in  which 
separate  companies  were  merged  until  they 
^^•ere  finally  controlled  by  the  "  Inter-Met. 


>• 


The 


When  the  new  Public  Service 
Present  Couimission  for  New  Yprk  City, 
nquett.      j^(»jjjp(j  ^y  ^jj.^  WiUcox,  entered 

upon  its  duties,  its  most  important  work  had 
to  <lo  with  the  oversight  of  congested  transit 
facilities,  and  the  attempt  to  improve  service 
and  conditions.  The  inquiries  that  were 
started  led  of  necessity  into  a  study  of  the  or- 
L'anization  and  ()])li}i:ations  of  the  transit  mo- 
nopoly. For  the  carrying  on  of  the  investi- 
LMtion,  the  comnu'ssion  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins  as  its  principal  at- 
torney. A  situation  so  unsound,  complicated, 
and  scandalous  was  soon  revealed  that  it 
became  rumored  that  the  whole  surface  sys- 
tem would  have  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands 
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tures  which  should  not  be  charged  n>  cap- 
ital. This  portion  of  the  investigation  led 
to  the  astounding  disclosures  which  have 
heen  heralded  broadcast  hy  the  daily  press. 
Two  of  the  largest  street  railway  companies 
have  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  surface  roads  in  Manhattan 
Island  are  now  being  managed  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  federal  court,  which  has  in- 
structed the  receivers  to  administer  the  prop- 
erty in  harmony  with  the  orders  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission.  It  is  probable  that 
the  companies  will  have  to  be  entirely  reor- 
panized,  for  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
"water"  in  their  capital  which  must  be 
squeezed  out  in  order  that  service  may  be 
improved.  The  commission  has  taken  def- 
inite stand  that  improvements  must  be  made 
in  every  possible  direction. 

Some       The  investigation   is  also  going 
Practical      to  have  30  immediate  effect  upon 
""  ''      service.       Already     orders    have 
been  issued,  and  in  order  that  funds  may  be 
available  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  com- 
■■  ^-  V,  mission,      the     Interborough  -  Metropolitan 

i.iAM  Li.  v.ii.i,.ij\.  Cdiiipany,    which   controls  all    the    subway, 

surface  and  elevated  lines  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  and  one  of  the  Brooklyn  compa- 
nies have  passed  their  usual  dividends.  The 
for  latter  company  has  been  ordered  to  overhaul 
and  reconstruct  its  rolling  stock.  The  In- 
terboriiugli  Company  has  been  ordered  to  in- 
crease its  service  on  the  subway  and  elevated 
lines  in  various  degrees  ranging  from  5  pet 
cent,  to  66  2-3  per  cent.  In  both  instances 
the  companies  have  announced  their  inten- 
it  is  iiatunil,  therc-fiirc.  tlint  the  entire  coun-  tion  to  comply  with  the  orders.  The  com- 
mission is  examining,  one  after  another, 
the  experiment  hcini:  tried  in  Xew  York,  for  every  line  in  Greater  New  York,  and  will 
the  plan  is  likely  to  be  copied  by  other  States  issue  orders  for  better  service  as  rapidly  as 
if  found  to  he  successful.  The  work  of  the  each  line  is  finished.  Such  examinations  of 
New  ^'ork  City  Commission  has  attracted  the  Madison  Avenue  and  Broadway  lines 
attention  throujihout  the  United  States,  have  heen  completed,  and  action  has  been 
largely  because  of  the  amazing  financial  op-  taken  calling  for  an  improvement  of  service 
crations  brought  to  light  by  the  investigation  equivalent  to  25  per  cent,  approximately  over 
into  the  transit  companies  being  conducted  certain  portions  of  these  lines.  In  these  cases 
bv  Chairman  William  R.  Willcox,  with  the  also,  the  companies  have  given  assurance  that 
assistance  of  Mr.  William  M.  Ivi'ns,  special  they  will  complj-  with  the  demands.  Similar 
counsi'l,  to  which  we  have  referred  already,  orders  on  several  Brooklyn  lines  were  under 
In  order  to  determine  how  far  it  would  be  advisement  last  month.  The  congestion  of 
possible  to  go  in  this  direction  without  run-  traffic  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  one  of 
ning  foul  of  the  provision  of  the  United  the  most  serious  problems  with  which  the 
States  Constitution  regarding  the  confisca-  commission  has  to  deal,  and  sufficient  time 
tion  of  propertj',  it  became  necessary  to  de-  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  the  initiation  of  any 
tcrmine  what  proportion  of  the  immense  cap-  far  reaching  plan  for  amelioration.  The 
italization  represented  actual  investment,  commission  has  shown  its  hand,  however,  in 
and    what    proportion    represented    expend!-    the  adoption  of  certain  minor  regulations  re- 
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garding  vehicular  traffic  and  the  running  of  tract.  Naturally  the  greater  portion  of  the 
cars.  It  is  understood  that  an  effective  plan  vmik  of  the  commission  has  not  been  spec- 
is  being  considered.  Ucular,  but  nevertheless  of  great  value  to 
the  public  The  following  instances  will 
Htw  Subaaga  '^^  Commission  has  also  ordered  show  how  varied  are  its  powers :  A  coinpre- 
aiHf  othir  the  construction  of  the  Fourth  hensive  system  of  meter  inspection  has  been 
Avenue  subway,  to  cost  about  instituted,  and  all  gas  meters  are  now  being 
$25,000,000,  which,  by  diverting  some  traf-  tested  and  sealed  before  being  put  into  use, 
fie  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  will  tend  to  The  subway  lines  now  under  'construction 
relieve  the  present  situation.  This  subway  are  being  built  with  fewer  impediments  to 
is  in  addition  to  subway  and  tunnel  work  al-  vehicular  triffic  Numerous  complaints  re- 
ready  under  construction  under  the  direction  garding  the  service  and  charge  of  gas  and 
of .  the  commission  which  will  cost  about  electric  companies  have  been  investigated  and 
$20,000,000.  Night  work  upon  the  subway  settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  con- 
from  the  Battery  to  Brooklyn  has  been  sumers.  Proceedings  have  been  begun  for 
ordered  so  that  this  tunnel  may  he  completed  the  condemnation  of  the  New  York  Central 
this  fall.  TTie  attitude  of  the  commission  tracks  on  Eleventh  Avenue,  which  have  long 
towards  labor  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  it  been  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
has  issued  peremptory  orders  to  one  of  the  the  vicinity,  and  an  injury  to  the  adjoining 
contracting  companies  upon  the  subway  to  property.  All  corporations  have  been  re- 
cease  immediately  the  violation  of  the  eight-  quired  to  deposit  copies  of  their  franchises 
hour  day,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  its  con-  and  charters,  and  maps  of  their  pipes,  mains. 
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s  "nin?"  of  not  less  ihan  loo  miles  cadi,  but  not  long  enough  to 
of  lime,  such  as  those  at  Bu!^K  -PJti  burg,  or  delays  for  cus- 

\  such   as  occur  at  European    frontiers.    ^]^SS  are   all   obtained    from 

Bradsiiaw's  JBi      ami   F.nsflisb   Time- rabies  and  from  American  railroad  folders.     As  to 

the  chaises  for  fast  train  service  in  the  difterent  ceamtrics,  il  is  to  be  noted  thai  on  thirteen  of 
the  thirty  Ameri'.-an  Irains  ihc  passenger  must  eitlicr  pay  an  extra  fare  or  at  least  buy  a  Pull- 
man ticket.  In  France  extra  rntes  arc  charged  or.  only  three  of  Ihe  thirty  trains.  On  all  of  the 
English  and  most  of  the  German  trains  one  may  travel  "  third-class." 
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thirn*    fastest    trains    operated,    respectively,  gubernatorial  campaign,  in  which  the  present 

from  New  York,  Paris,  Ber'in.  ar.i  L«3ndon.  incumbent.  Gov.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  has  been 

The   Air.erijrin    avcr:i-:e    .:   <reej    is   4.5.23  renominated  by  the  Republicans,  while  the 

miles  per  h^ur:  the  Gerrr.ar.  average  ^5.77:  Democrats  of  the  State,  unable  to  agree  on 

the  French  average  47.70.  and  the  English  a  single  candidate,   will    have    the   unusual 

average.  52.S2.  privilege  of  voting   for  either   one   of  two 

distinguished     standard-bearers, — the     Hon. 

-^,.p._,  a/ri  ^>  -^  ""*  '^"^^''  ''^-   be'.ieve.  to  Henr>-  M.  \Miitney  and  Gen.  Charles  W. 

>4''t-.-':      add  th:it  if  ajt  :ai  r^r.r.'.r.z  time  Bartlett.     Mr.  \Miitne>-  is  an  ardent  advo- 

'  "^  '       were    -.;h>:::.::e  i    :  r    tiir.e-tahle  care  of  tariflE  revision.     The  Massachusetts 

sciieduies.    the    Aiv.er;j..r.    :...:>    w  -'d    n-:-:  Baliott   Law  Commission   decided    that  the 

shnu   i:p  So  weii  as  ir.      .r  ::;?   hit:  r..     The  Whitney  ticket  was  entitled  to  use  the  desig- 

ir.en  responsible  r  r  .  ..r  r.i.r    uis  have  been  nation    "Democratic"     General     Bartlett's 

cn.ja.:ed  in  :r.;ik::v  h-r^e  :  rt.ir.es  r.ither  than  v  ill   be   designated   as   the  "Anti-Merger" 

:n  securin.:  emcient  ■.  p-jr.it.  ::  vt  t::r:r  .:r.es.  f.^ket. 
In  a  ;j:rear  variety  .  t  rrspejts  L-.:r-  re.ir.  rai.- 

roadinj:  is  n-u  r.ir  .■:v.i:  .  :  the  Air.erijan.  jf,^  ^g^.  This  fall  there  is  a  new  align- 
In  particular  is  it  :r;.e  th.-t  the  -r^inar.  trav-  "rcw**  ment  in  New  York  City  politics. 
eler  in  K;:r.pc  can  <'bt:::n  his  transp-  rtation  s.ii'at:on.  y^^^  Hearst's  Independence 
much  n:.Te  cheaply  than  in  the  I  nited  League,  being  now  as  completely  at  outs 
States.  For  a  few  sh.'tt.  indepenc.ent  lines  with  Tammany  Hall  as  it  was  in  the  mu- 
of  road,  un.h  ubtedl>  the  n  :i>cr:n.:n.ate  2-  nicipal  election  of  1905,  made  overtures  to 
cent  passen^-er  rate  n-w  en:  rcjJ.  hv  some  of  the  Republican  county  organization  for  a  fu- 
the  States  is  too  low .  Hut  !■  r  t.e  lar-e  sys-  ^ion  ticket,  to  include  sheriflF  and  judges,  as 
terns  or  railway  the  2-cent  fare  is  undouht-  well  as  candidates  for  the  Assembly.  Chair- 
eJly  ample.  In  \ar:.-.:<  Ih.r  p-.-an  countries  nuin  Parsons,  oi  the  Republican  Count}' 
equal  acc«>mm(.»:at:':i>  can.  be  b.ad  at  very  Com.m.ittee,  arguing  that  such  a  combination 
much  lower  rates,  (h^ur  railroads,  in  spite  wiruld  izive  an  opportunity  to  elect  a  superior 
of  Wall  Street  troubles,  are  still  earning  a  jn)up  of  judiciary  candidates,  besides  main- 
;:rcat  deal  of  money,  and  what  they  need  tainin;j:  a  strong  support  for  Governor 
above  all  e^e  is  skilful  and  up-to-date  oper-  Huizhes  in  the  State  Legislature,  accepted 
atint;  mana;:ement.  the    proposition    and    a    merger    ticket    was 

placed  in  the  tield.    Meanwhile,  Mayor  Mc- 

^^^^^,        In  this  year  of  political  dullness  Clellan  and  Mr.  Murphy,  having  reconciled 

Liueiy  state  at  least  thrce  of  the  State  cam-  their  differences,  the  Tammany  organization 

ampaigns.    pj^j^j^^,  |^,^^.^,   ^levcloped   a  de^rcc  aiiain    represents   the  united   Democracy  of 

of   animation   not   often    attained    in    "  oft  "  New  York  Count}'.     On  the  Hearst-Repub- 

ycars.     In   Maryland   the  Republicans  have  Hcan  ticket  the  candidate  for  sheriflE  and  five 

made  a  strenuous  effort  to  capture  the  ixov-  ni  the  ten  judiciary  candidates  are  Hearst 

ernorship  and  have  been  fortunate  in  their  men.    On  the  other  hand,  Republican  candi- 

candidatc,    the    Hon.    George   R.    Gaithcrs,  dates  for  the  Assembly  receive  fusion  sup- 

w  ho  commands  the  support  of  many   inde-  port  in  Republican  districts. 
pendent    voters.      Judge    Crothers,    on    the 

other  hand,  is  expected  to  poll  the  normal  Apologies  There  has  been  much  discussion 
Democratic  vote, — which  has  carried  every  for  in  New  York,  and  sharp  diflFer- 
State  election  In  Maryland,  save  one,  since  "^'°"'  ence  of  opinion,  regarding  the 
Reconstruction  days.  New  Jersey,  once  propriety  of  the  fusion.  Good  arguments 
reckoned  as  **  safely  "  Democratic  as  Marj'-  can  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
land,  has  for  some  years  kept  Its  place  in  the  In  recent  local  elections  it  may  be  said  in  a 
Republican  column  and  In  this  fall's  con-  rough  way  that  half  the  voters  are  adherents 
test  for  the  governorship  the  presumption  is  of  Tammany  and  that  of  the  remaining  half 
In  favor  of  the  Republican  candidate,  the  two-thirds  belong  to  the  Independence 
Hon.  J.  Franklin  Fort,  although  a  vigorous  League,  or  Hearst  organization,  and  one- 
campaign  has  been  waged  on  behalf  of  his  third  are  Republicans.  The  Hearst  voters 
Democratic  opponent,  the  Hon.  Frank  S.  as  a  mass  are  workingmen  who  read  the 
Katzenbach,  Jr.  The  only  other  contest  in  newspapers  and  are  genuine  in  their  convic- 
thc  Fast  that  is  attracting  much  attention  tions.  They  are  against  the  trusts  and  cor- 
in  the  country  at  large  is  the  Massachusetts  porations  and  are  in  revolt  against  Tammany 
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because  that  organization  is  always  in  cor-  things  to  pass.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  his 
rupt  alliance  with  law-breaking  business  in-  period  as  foreign  minister  has  been  the  bring- 
terests  and  represents  nothing  sincere  or  pro-  ing  about  of  improved  relationships  through- 
pressive  in  political  life.  Whatever  one  may  out  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  this  end 
think  of  Mr.  Hearst  himself  as  a  political  he  made  his  South  American  tour,  visited 
leader,  the  Hearst  movement  owes  its  extent  Canada,  and  has  just  now  been  traveling  in 
and  popularity  to  the  strong  conviction  of  Mexico,  where  he  has  been  the  recipient  of 
honest  men.  Mr.  Parsons,  the  Republican  all  sorts  of  honors.  His  Mexican  sojourn 
county  chairman  who  has  brought  about  the  has  been  as  tactful  as  was  his  South  Ameri- 
fusion,  would  hold  that  the  arrangement  he  ican  trip,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  have  valu- 
has  entered  into  is  virtually  a  laying  aside  of  able  consequences.  The  Administration  is 
partisanship  in  a  local  contest  for  the  sake  pushing  the  work  at  Panama  with  amazing 
of  bringing  about  an  anti-Tammany  coali-  energy,  and  there  seems  a  fair  prospect  that 
tion  that  gives  the  only  possible  chance  to  the  canal  may  be  completed  within  five  or 
elect  a  comparatively  superior  group  of  ten  six  years  instead  of  ten  or  twelve.  By  the 
judges,  while  also  giving  opportunity  to  car-  time  the  canal  is  opened  great  progress  ought 
ry  a  larger  number  of  assembly  districts  for  to  have  been  made  in  our  trade  with  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  who  will  support  Latin-American  republics  and  in  other  forms 
Governor  Hughes  at  Albany  in  his  com-  of  relationship.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  some 
mendable  measures  for  reform  and  progress,  of  our  scholars  and  statesmen  are  becoming 
The  opponents  of  the  fusion  point  to  the  bit-  acquainted  with  South  American  leaders  and 
ter  fight  between  Hughes  and  Hearst  for  the  institutions,  and  when  we  have  arrived  at  a 
governership,  and  hold  that  the  Republican  just  appreciation  of  what  has  been  accom- 
party  is  compromising  itself  in  ways  that  will  plished  in  South  America,  we  may  expect  a 
be  embarrassing  next  year.  It  all  depends  better  opinion  of  this  country  on  the  part  of 
upon  the  point  of  view.  It  is  fair  to  remem-  the  press  and  people  of  the  Southern  repub- 
ber  that  the  present  contest  is  strictly  local,  lies.  All  this  Mr.  Root  understands  particu- 
and  that  it  involves  no  vital  questions  of  larly  well.  • 
national  politics. 

Good  will    While  Mr.  Root  is  accomplishing 
poUt'       ^^^    President's    Western    and      tn  the  Far    so  much  by  his  Western  Hemi- 
tcai        Southern   speeches   naturally  in-  "  '        sphere  policies  and  his  personal 

Forecasts,  ^j-g^sed  the  talk  of  a  third  term,  relations  with  the  leaders  of  Canada,  Mexico, 
Further  sharp  declines  of  stock  prices  in-  and  South  America,  Mr.  Taft  in  a  similar 
tensify  the  bitterness  of  the  Wall-street  feel-  way  has  been  promoting  pleasant  relation- 
ing  against  the  President,  who  is  held  per-  ships  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  His 
sonally  responsible  by  the  financiers  and  spec-  reception  in  Japan  has  done  more  than  any 
ulators  for  their  heavy  losses.  The  country,  other  one  thing  to  stop  the  foolish  talk  about 
however,  has  been  following  the  revelations  war.  He  has  been  made  welcome  in  China, 
made  in  various  investigations,  and  the  Wall  and  his  visit  has  added  something  to  the  con- 
Street  plight  has  probably  added  to  his  politi-  fidence  that  the  Chinese  authorities  undoubt- 
cal  strength.  At  the  present  moment  there  edly  feel  in  the  friendship  of  the  United 
are  only  three  men  in  the  country  who  have  States.  He  has  made  it  plain  in  the  Philip- 
a  popular  following,  and  they  are  Roosevelt,  pines  that  this  country  has  no  present  inten- 
Hearst,  and  Bryan.  Many  things,  however,  tion  of  withdrawing  its  flag  and  its  authority, 
will  happen  before  next  June,  when  the  while  doing  everj'thing  in  its  power  to  show 
national  conventions  are  held.  that  the  American  people  desire  to  sec  the 

Philippines  making  progress  in  every  direc- 

Retations     ^^^'  ^^^hu  Root,  when  Secretary   tion.     Undoubtedly  Mr.  Taft  is  sincere  in 

Ni'l^hbi!"^     of  War,  laid  out  a  large  prog-   his  belief  that  our  occupation  of  the  islands 

*  ^     '^ '     gram  of  important  things  to  be   has  already  been  justified  by  the  educational 

accomplished,     and     he    carried     his    work    and  political  advancement  that  the  Filipino 

through    with     an     efficiency    and     success   people  show,  and  when  Mr.  Taft's  ideas  of 

hardly   ever    equaled    in    our    departmental   economic  and  commercial  policy  arc  wholly 

annals.     Now,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  his   developed,,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  our 

own  quiet  and  effective  way  he  surveys  the   Administration  will   be  generally   regarde<? 

whole  field  of  things  that  seem  to  him  pos-   as  fortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  busine««i 

sible  to  be  achieved,  and  proceeds  to  bring    interests. 
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The  motives  which  move  most  of  the  South  submitted  to  arbitratioiL  Moreover  (in  the 
American  statesmen  have  their  origin  and  words  of  the  proposition),  it  is  understood 
guidance  in  the  inter-relations  of  the  South-  that  "  coercive  measures  implying  the  use  of 
em  continent,  Europe,  and  the  United  military  or  naval  force"  to  collect  these 
States.  Our  own  national  tasks  are  becom-  debts  shall  not  occur  ''  until  the  creditor 
ing  more  and  more  -closely  interwoven  with  country  offers  arbitration  and  the  debtor 
our  necessary  relations  to  the  peoples  and  country  refuses  it  or  leaves  the  offer  unan- 
govemments  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And,  swered,  or  until  after  the  decision  of  the 
as  a  final  expression  of  the  international  drift  arbitrators  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  debtor 
of  men's  thoughts  to-day,  the  month  of  Oc-  country."  This  proposal  was  approved  by 
tober  saw  the  closing  sessions  of  the  second  thirty-nine  votes,  with  five  abstentions  (Bel- 
world  congress  of  peace  at  the  Dutch  cap-  gium,  Sweden,  Roumania,  Switzerland,  and 
ital,. where  for  four  months  representatives  Venezuela),  twelve  American  governments 
of  forty-five  nations  have  been  talking  over  making  reservations, — a  strong  endorsement, 
in  the  friendliest  of  spirits  the  vexed  ques-  but  not  sufficient  to  make  the  proposition  the 
tions  between  them.  will  of  the  conference. 

Wkm  Haa Been]^  ^^y  ^^  that  to  the  great  ma-  srithk  and   British  opinion  of  the  good  re- 

Don9  at     jority  of  mankind  who  are  not  ^^"J*^"'   suits  of  the  conference,  aside  from 

^'*'*     international  lawyers  the  net  re-  ^'     its  general  educational  value  as  a 

suit  of  the  second  Hague  Peace  Conference  world  parliament  would  include  the  certainty 

can  be  summed  up  in  the  resolution  unani-  of  holding  periodical  meetings  in  the  future, 

mously  adopted  on  October  i6,  based  on  the  the  conversion  of  Germany  to  the  principle 

report  of  Baron  Guillaume,  of  Belgium,  re-  if  not  the  operation  of  arbitration,  a  wider 

garding  obligatory  arbitration,  and  the  prop-  recognition   of   the   rights  of   neutrals,   the 

osition  offered  by  General  Horace  Porter,  of  probable  institution  of  an  international  prize 

the  American  delegation,  on  the  subject  of  court,  the  "  discovery  by  Europe  of  South 

the  collection  by  force  of  contract  debts,  the  America's  influence  in  international  affairs 

latter  approved  but  not  adopted.    The  reso-  and  through  South  America's  initiative  the 

lution  on  obligatory  arbitration  declared  that  abolition  of  the  forcible  collection  of  debts," 

the  principle  was  unanimously  favored  by  the  the  declaration  in  favor  of  arbitration,  and 

conference,  which  believed,  further:  the  humanization  of  war  in  many  directions. 

That  certain  differences,  especially  those  re-  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  the  bril- 

garding  the   interpretation   and  application   of  liant    leader    of    the    German    delegation, 

conventional  clauses,  are  susceptible   of  being  summed    up   the   Continental   opinion   in   a 

submitted  to  obligatory  arbitration  without  re-    ^ .    •   . •         .\  .  •  I       /       i.»  i. 

striction.     The    conference    unanimously    pro-  J«=Ff"t  mtemew  the  mam   pomts  of  which 

claims  that  while  a  convention  on  the   subject  loliow: 

was  not  concluded  the  differences  of  opinion  had  Slowness  and  fruitlessness  have  been  charged 
more  of  a  judicial  character,  as  all  the  states  of  against  the  conference,  and  people  who  are  im- 
the  world,  in  working  together  for  four  months,  patient  about  the  time  given  for  regulating  war- 
not  only  learned  to  know  each  other  better  by  fare  complain  of  the  presence  of  naval  and  mill- 
getting  closer  together,  but  developed  during  this  tary  representatives  at  a  peace  conference.  They 
long  collaboration  high  ideals  for  the  common  want  cfifferences  settled  by  jurists  alone.  Tlhat 
welfare.  will  not  do.    If  war  must  be,  then  war  must  be 

The  United  States  delegation  abstained  '^^^h^^^^t^^l^.^^JlZZ 
from  voting,  Mr.  Lhoate  m  a  vigorous  never  be  satisfactory.  They  would  abolish  con- 
speech  justifying:  the  abstention  on  the  ground  traband,  but  what  would  any  country  say  if  in 
of  "  the  unworthiness  of  this  feeble  result  of  actual  war  her  admirals  looked  on  passively 

the  arbitration  commission's  work.  ^T^^^^  cargoes  of  supplies  steamed  past  them  to 

tne  enemy?    Rules  of  warfare  are  very  difficult 
^  .  ,  and  cannot  be  framed  simply  by  a  power  with 

Aa  to  Ford'   General  Porter  s  proposition  was   many  ports.    Naval  reasons  must  prevail. 

^%fD'/btJ''"  *"  substance  a  plan  to  avoid  in-  The  conference  adjourned  on  October  i8, 
^  "*:  ternational  armed  conflicts  "of  after  officially  announcing  that  it  had,  in 
purely  pecuniary  origin  caused  by  contractual  committee,  agreed  upon  thirteen  conventions 
debts  claimed  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  which  "  will  be  open  to  the  plenipotentiaries 
one  country  from  the  government  of  an-  to  sign  until  June  30,  1908."  These  con- 
other,"  and  also  to  guarantee  that  all  con-  ventions  follow: 

tract  debts  of  this  nature  not  settled  in  a  j,  jhe  peaceful  regulation  of  international 
friendly  manner  through  diplomacy  shall  be  coiiflitts. 
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2.  Providing  for  an  international  prize  court,  turned  from  an  extended  trip  through  Br»- 

on^nd^"^""^'"^  ^^"^  "^^^'  ^""^  '^"^''''  ""^  "^"^'''^'  ^'^^  Argentina,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  is 

4.  Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  enthusiastic  in  his  contention^  that^  all  Latin 
at  sea.  America  is  ready  to  be  our  fnend  if  we  only 

5.  Covering  the  laying  of  submarine  mines.  say  the  word.     A  wave  of  gOod   feeling  b 

6.  The  bombardment  of  towns  from  the  sea.  ^^^  sweeping  over   the  southern   coatihent 

7.  Ihe  matter  of  the  collection  of  contractual  ^  1     1      ¥?  •     1  c^  t_     j     1  t* 
(}(.|3^s.  toward  the  United  btates,  he  dedareSi    To 

8.  The  transformation   of  merchantmen  into  take  advantage  of  this,  however,  the  Amer- 
v/arships.  ican  people  must  "  discard  once  for  all  the 

9.  The  treatment  of  captured  crews  traditional  and  widely  accepted  belief  .that  In 

10.  J  he  mviolabihty  of  fishmg  boats.  .  ^  •      ^     ^1.  ^1.     /  

11.  The  inviolability  of  the  postal  service.  f"^  countries  to  the  south  of  US  gDveniment 

12.  The  application  of  the  Geneva  Convention  is   unstable,    law   is  corruptly   administered, 
and  the  Red  Cross  to  sea  warfare,  and,  and  respect  for  person  and  property  is  almost, 

13.  The  laws  and  customs  regulating  land  war-  j£  ^^^  quite   lacking  " 
fare.  ^        '  ^* 

It  Is  understood  that  the  initiative  in  sum-       I"  a"  the  countries  that  I  visited  testability 

,  ^  e  01  government  is  an  assured  fact,  and  both  per- 

moning  the  next  conjrress  is  to  come  from  ^^^  ^nd  property  are  well  protected.     Forapi 

the  Russian  Czar,  who  summoned  the  first  capital  need  have  no  fear  of  discrimination  or 

one  eiG:ht  years  ago.  denial  of  justice.    In  fact,  so  strong  is  the  de- 
sire  to  attract   American   capital   that    all    the 

^,^1  ,  ,.  J     .         u     rr    *.  governments  are  willing  to  offer  special  induce- 

Workforthe    1  He  publication,  during  the  first  „,,„t3    j,,   ^rder   to  encourage   the   movement 

Hague  ^rbitra-  days    of  Octobcr,    of    a    British  ...    In  almost  every  town  that  I  visited  I 

Jon  cou  .     ij^^pp^jjji    ()rdcr-in-Council,    sus-  found  a  demand  for  American  teachers,  and  I 

pending  several  sections  of  the  Newfound-  V'»&  ^'^^h  me  definite  requests  and  offers  from 

{      ,    iV      .        17-  1  •        \T       1      A   ^  1    J  Argentina,   Chile,   and  Bolivia.     The  plan    for 

land    foreign   Pishing  Vessels  Act,   marked  closer  university  co-operation  was  received  with 

the  close  of  another  stage  in  the  long  drawn  much  enthusiasm, 
out,  vexatious  differences  between  the  United 

States  (jovernment  and  the  colonial  author-  ^^^j^g^^^^  ^^^  This   good   feeling   is   no   doubt 
ities  at  St.  John's.   The  British  Foreign  Of-  in  primarily  due  to  the  visit  of  Scc- 

fice  having  come  to  an  agreement  with  our  ^*'^^'       retary  Root  last  year  to  the  coun- 

Ambassador  at  London  regarding  the  rights  tries  of  South  America.     The  importance  of 

of    American    fishermen    in    Newfoundland  the  work  Mr.  Root  is  doing  for  the  general 

waters,   it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  cause  of  world  peace  and  the  good  name  of 

Premier  Bond  of  the  colony  would  acquiesce  the  United  States  is  but  imperfectly  under- 

in  the  imperial  decision.     His  refusal  to  do  stood  by  the  American  people.    The  Mexi- 

so,   however,  prolongs  a  disagreeable  situa-  can  trip,  however,  which  he  began  in  Sep- 

tion  and  suggests  forcibly   the  propriety  of  tember,  really  marks  the  rounding  out  of  our 

referring  this  question  to  the  arbitration  of  new    program    of    Latin-American    policy. 

the  Hague  Tribunal.     One  interesting  and  The  people  of  the  South-American  countries 

significant   result  of  the  Peace  Conference,  are   now   quite  convinced   that   the  United 

although  not  directly  traceable  to  the  dclib-  States  has  no  other  desire  than  to  live  peacc- 

erations  at  The  Hague,  has  been  the  sign-  ably  with  its  neighbors.     The  reception  ac- 

ing  of  the  arbitration  treaty  between  Italy  corded  the  American  Secretary  of  State  by 

and  Argentina,  the  signatures  being  attached  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  Mexican 

in  the  conference  hall  at  the  Dutch  capital  people  w^as  hearty,  sincere  and  lavish  in  its 

by  Count  Tornielli,  Italian  Ambassador  at  generosity.     As  a  result  of  his  visit  to  our 

Paris,  and  Dr.  Saenz  Pena,  formerly  Argen-  neighbor  republic,  Mr.  Root,  it  is  confidently 

tine  Foreign  Minister.  expected,  will   develop  some  plan  whereby 

the  chronic  state  of  war  in  Central  America 

Latfn-       Europe's  "  discovery  "   of   Latin  will  be  done  away  with  and  the  five  repub-  , 

American     America    has    been    trenchantly  lies  and  Mexico  be  persuaded  to  live  in  peace 

^*  "^'  set  forth  as  one  of  the  **  worth  one  with  the  other.    The  installation  of  new 

while  "  results  of  the  Hague  Peace  Confer-  cabinets  in  Chile  and  Peru   (we  note  the 

ence.     The  people  of  the  United  States  are  formation  of  the  Chilean  ministry  more  in 

also  discovering  Latin  America.     Dr.  L.  S.  detail  on  another  page),  a  series  of  labor  dis- 

Rowe,  of  the  University  of   Pennsylvania,  turbances  in  Cuba,  and  the  authorization  by 

one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Pan-American  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  a  new  $20,- 

Conference  last  summer,  who  has  JMst  re-  000,000  loan  by  Santo  Dominco  were  among 
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tria-Hungary  may  not  break  apart  so  soon,  a  leading  Liberal,  in  rnieu-ing  the  activities 
despite  many  facts  which  would  seem  to  and  achievements  of  the  second  parliament 
point  in  that  direction.  The  German  For-  (in  the  Contemporary  Rn-inc)  gives  the 
eign  Office  has  spcn  fit  during  the  past  month  following  fijrurcs  of  the  number  of  electors 
to  issue  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Bcr-  "  chosen  by  the  primary  constituencies  to 
lin  government  has  no  desire  to  sec  the  Ger-  elect  deputies  from  their  midst  in  the  pro- 
man-speaking  subjects  of  the  house  of  Haps-  vincial  colleges  " :  Law  of  December  24, 
burg  incorporated  in  the  German  Empire.  1905:  Land-owners,  1949;  peasants,  2424; 
Eventually,  no  doubt,  honever,  these  por-  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  1347;  work- 
tions  will  come  to  Germany  proper,  the  ingmen,  176;  Cossacks,  iii;  total,  6009. 
Hungarian  portiuns  probably  forming  an  Under  the  new  law  of  June  16,  1907:  Land- 
autonomous  kingdom  and  the  Slavonic  ones  owners,  2594;  peasants,  1 113;  inhabitants 
{Galicia,  Bohemia,  and  Croatia)  a  confeder-  of  cities  and  towns,  1308 ;  workingmen,  113; 
ation,  perhaps  under  Russian  protection,  and  Cossacks,  34;  total,  3 161.  Another 
Meanwhile  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  are  analysis  shows  that  the  ratio  of  reprcsenta- 
echoing  the  pious  exclamation  of  the  Austrian  tlon  by  classes  gives  one  wealthy  land-owner 
court:  "  The  empire  will  be  buried  with  the  as  much  voting  power  as  fiftj-  peasants.  Such, 
Emperor,  God  keep  him."  saj-s  Milyukov,  is  the  "  immediate  result  of 
the  violation  of  the  Russian  constitution  in 

Thi  Third     "^'^^  closing  weeks  of  1907  will  the  interest  of  the  Russian  nobility," 

guLian      see  the  assembling  of  the  third 

Russian  Duma.  Elections  al-  u„iiatiaixt  ^"  ^^^  same  issue  of  the  same 
ready  held  under  the  new  law  indicate  that  nm*  magazine  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  praises 
despite  the  obstacles  put  in  their  way  the  <"""  Premier  Stolypin  for  his  fair- 
peasants,  workmen,  and  lower  classes  of  the  minded  treatment  of  the  preceding  sessions 
cities  have  expressed  their  unabated  radical-  of  the  Duma,  each  of  which,  he  says,  "  left 
ism.  The  urban  classes,  particularly  the  things  rather  worse  than  they  were."  Dr. 
landlords,  in  whose  favor  the  new  law  (an-  Dillon  despairs  of  the  usefulness  and  per- 
nounced  June  16)  was  formulated,  are  of  manenc}'  of  a  Russian  Parliament.  He  says: 
I   cannot  co 

ful  laws  for  < 

and  150,000,000  of  men,  and  also  because  1  have 
not  yet  acqnircil  llie  conviction  that  a  nation  can 
t;o  to  bed  one  ni){lit  ullerly  ignorant  and  rise 
ii|)  tbc  next  morning  endowed  with  profound 
political  wisdom.  And  even  it  that  miracle  were 
not  wholly  unknown,  it  has  not  been  wrought  in 
favor  of  Russia. 

Just  at  this  time,  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
elections  for  the  coming  Parliament,  and 
when  speculation  and  controversy  are  rife 
as  to  what  will  happen  when  this  Parliament 
meets,  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  intellectual 
as  ivell  as  physical  chaos  in  Russia  that  two 
such  honest  and  keen  critics  as  Professor 
Milyukov  and  Dr.  Dillon  should  hold  such 
different  opinions.  An  equally  keen  and 
well-informed  obser^'er  from  the  outside,  M. 
Anatole  Jjeroy-Beaulieu,  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  iles  Deux  Mondes,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that,  despite  its  reactionary 
complexion,  the  new  Duma  will  not  be  reac- 
tionary. Whatever  the  theories  of  its  mem- 
bers, saj'S  this  French  economist,  "  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  is  always  impelled  to  de- 
fend and  extend  its  rights  rather  than  to  pcr- 
\  mit  them  to  he  restricted."  This  is  the  hope- 
ful sign  in  the  Russian  political  sky. 


course  conservative.     Prof.  Paul  Milyukov, 
a  member  of  the  first  and  second  Dumas  and 


HroLviin 

n«  C'Mr  Nldiolnn)  :   " 
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KroiD  (//*   (Berlin). 
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tria-Hungary  may  'not  break  apart  so  soon,  a  leading  Liberal,  In  reviewing  the  activities 
despite  many  facts  which  would  seem  to  and  achievements  of  the  second  parliament 
point  in  that  direction.     The  German  For-     ■•       •       —  „     .      .       . 

eign  Office  has  seen  fit  during  the  past  month 
to  issue  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Ber- 
lin government  has  no  desire  to  see  the  Ger- 
man-speaking subjects  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg  incorporated  in  the  German  Empire. 
Eventually,    no  doubt,   however, 


(in  the  Contemporary  Review)  gives  the 
following  figures  of  the  number  of  electors 
"  chosen  by  the  primary  constituencies  to 
elect  deputies  from  their  midst  in  the  pro- 
vincial colleges  " :  Law  of  December  24, 
1905:  Land-owners,  1949;  peasants,  2424; 
"ihabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  I347I  work- 


tions  will  come  to  Germany  proper,  the  ingmen,  176;  Cossacks,  j  1 1 ;  total,  6009. 
Hungarian  portions  probably  forming  an  Under  the  new  law  of  June  16,  1907:  Land- 
autonomous  kingdom  and  the  Slavonic  ones  owners,  2594;  peasants,  11 13;  inhabitants 
(Galicia,  Bohemia,  and  Croatia)  a  confeder-  of  cities  and  towns,  1308;  workingmen,  112; 
ation,  perhaps  under  Russian  protection,  and  Cossacks,  34;  total,  5161,  Another 
Meanwhile  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  are  analysis  shows  that  the  ratio  of  representa- 
echoing  the  pious  exclamation  of  the  Austrian  tion  by  classes  gives  one  wealthy  land-owner 
court:  "  The  empire  will  be  buried  with  the  as  much  voting  power  as  fifty  peasants.  Such, 
Emperor,  God  keep  him."  says  Milyukov,  is  the  "  immediate  result  of 
the  violation  of  the  Russian  constitution  in 

ThtThira     The  closing  weeks  of  1907  will  the  interest  of  the  Russian  nobility." 

Rattian  see  the  assembling  of  the  third 
"""'■  Russian  Duma.  Elections  al-  u„itaiio„,  I"  'he  same  issue  of  the  same 
ready  held  under  the  new  law  indicate  that  am*  magazine  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  praises 
despite  the  obstacles  put  in  their  way  the  pb'"'"  Premier  Stolypin  for  his  fair- 
peasants,  workmen,  and  lower  classes  of  the  minded  treatment  of  the  preceding  sessions 
cities  have  expressed  their  unabated  radical-  of  the  Duma,  each  of  which,  he  says,  "left 
ism.  The  urban  classes,  particularly  the  things  rather  worse  than  they  were."  Dr. 
landlords,  in  whose  favor  the  new  law  {an-  Dillon  despairs  of  the  usefulness  and  pcr- 
nounced  June   16)   was  formulated,  are  of  manency  of  a  Russian  Parliament.   He  says: 

course  conservative.     Prof.  Paul  Milyukov,       ,  .  .  ,     ,       .    ,    .  j  n 

,         i,<-  J  jn  J        I  cannot  conceive  any  body  of  elected  Rus- 

a  member  of  the  first  and  second  Uumas  and  ^.j^^s  ^^^j^g  i„  ^t.  Petersburg  and  making  help- 
ful laws  for  onc-5ixth  of  the  terrestrial  planet 
and  150.000,000  of  men,  and  also  because  1  have 
not  yet  acquired  [he  conviction  that  a  nation  can 
go  to  bed  one  night  utterly  ignorant  and  rise 
up  the  ne.xt  morninR  endowed  with  profound 
political  wisdom.  And  even  if  that  miracle  were 
not  wholly  unknown,  it  has  not  been  wrought  in 
favor  of  Russia. 

Just  at  this  time,  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
elections  for  the  coming  Parliament,  and 
when  speculation  and  controversy  are  rife 
as  to  what  will  happen  when  this  Parliament 
meets,  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  chaos  in  Russia  that  two 
such  honest  and  keen  critics  as  Professor 
Milyukov  and  Dr.  Dillon  should  hold  such 
different  opinions.  An  equally  keen  and 
well-informed  observer  from  the  outside,  M. 
Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  Jf!  Deux  Mandes,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that,  despite  its  reactionary 
complexion,  the  new  Duma  will  not  be  reac- 
tionarj-.  Whatever  the  theories  of  its  mem- 
bers, says  this  French  economist,  "  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  is  always  impelled  to  de- 
NOT  iiicu  i.iBEBTT  LEFT,  f^^^j  ^^^  extcnd  its  Hghts  rather  than  to  per- 

«OWP.M  (to  Ciar  NIcholBB)  :  "  SIt^.  h.r.  is  the        ;     ^  ^^  restricted."     This  is  the  hope- 

^rt  Doma.     Tbo  new  »l«etIon  law  bas  made  her    ''  ,     .       .      .      n  i-  ■     1     1 

^T *»ciie.'-From  vii  (Berlin).  *"1  Sign  m  the  Russian  political  sky. 
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fercnce  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country.  Neither  Russia  nor  England  is  to 
seeit  any  commercial  or  industrial  concessions 
or  other  rights  in  Tibet  The  agreement  in 
general  has  the  further  effect  of  shutting  out 
German  commercial  advance  into  Persia, 
since  henceforward  the  country  tapped  by 
the  Bagdad  railroad  will  be  under  the  recog- 
nized influence  of  two  great  world  powers, 
both  of  which  are  watching  closely,  if  not 
with  jealousy,  the  advance  of  German  trade 
interests.  , 

Our  Ptaetfui  Secretary  Taft,  on  his  trip 
aierttary  around  the  world,  reached  the 
"■  Japanese  capital  on  September 
28.  It  had  been  popularly  believed  that  the 
object  of  our  peaceful  Secretary  of  War  in 
taking  this  trip  was  primarily  to  watch  the 
beginnings  of  self-government  in  our  far 
Eastern  possessions  by  presiding  over  the 
opening  sessions  of  the  Filipino  Assembly. 
Secretary  Taft's  most  note«'orthy  accom- 
plishment, however,  on  this  trip  so  far  has 
been  the  resumption  of  negotiations  by  Japan 
over  the  question  of  coolie  immigration  to 
this  country.  As  at  Rome  some  years  ago  he 
straightened  out  the  friars'  land  tangle  in  the 
Philippines  and  later  helped  solve  the  revo- 
lution question  in  Cuba,  and  smoothed  over 
more  than  one  rough  point  in  the  Panama 
Canal  progress,  so  it  has  been  Mr.  Taft's 
duty  and  good  fortune  to  soothe  Japanese 
sensibilities  at  home  in  the  matter  of  the 
treatment  accorded  their  compatriots  on  our 
Pacific  Coast,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  new 
treaty  satisfactory  to  both  governments  and 
peoples.  Despite  the  shriekers  for  war  in 
the  yellow  press  of  both  countries,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  reception  accorded  .\Ir.  Taft 
and  his  party  by  the  Japanese  people  and  of- 
ficials that  there  has  been  no  real  intcrrup- 


rcom  tbe  Tine*  (New  York). 


tion  to  the  cordial  relations.  Many  honors 
were  showered  on  Mr.  Taft,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 2  the  Japanese  Emperor  granted  him  a 
private  audience. 

ji^  Although  the  Japanese  people 
SMcAat  are  not  given  to  enthusiastic  di*- 
''  plays  of  emotion,  nothing  could 
be  more  indicative  of  the  friendly  feeling  to- 
ward this  country  than  the  wrelcome  ac- 
corded in  speech  and  press  to  Mr.  Taft's 
speech,  delivered  on  October  i  at  a  banquet 
given  him  in  Tokio  by  the  municipality  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Bringing,  he  an- 
nounced, a  message  of  good  will  from  Presi- 
dent Rosevelt,  Mr.  Taft  said: 

War  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
would  lie  a  crinii;  a){ainst  modem  civilization.  It 
would  be  insane.  Neither  the  people  of  Japan 
nor  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  war. 
The  govennnenls  of  the  two  countries  would 
strain  every  point  to  avoid  such  an  awful  catas- 
Irophe.     Neitlier  would  gain  anything. 

Japan  has  undertaken  with  the  legitimate  in- 
Itrcsls  of  so  close  a  neighbor  to  reform  and  re- 
juvenate the  ancient  kingdom  that  is  governed 
or  misgoverned  by  fifteenth  century  methods. 
No  matter  wliat  the  reports  may  be,  no  matter 
what  criticism  may  be  uttered,  the  world  will 
hiivc  confidence  tliat  Prince  Ito  and  the  Japanese 
floveninient  are  pursuing  a  policy  in  Korea 
which  will  make  for  justice,  civilization,  and  the 
welfare  of  a  backward  people. 

Wiiy  .vliould  Japan  wish  for  war?  It  must 
.slop  or  seriously  delay  the  execution  of  her 
plans  for  the  reform  of  Korea. 

Why  slioiild  Ihc  United  States  wish  for  war? 
li  would  change  her  in  a  year  or  more  into  a 
military  nation.  Her  great  resources  would  be 
waFied  ill  a  vast  etiiiipment,  which  would  serve 
to  no  good  purpose,  but  would  tempt  the  nation 
into  warlike  policies.  Why  should  she  wish  for 
v.-nr,  in  which  all  the  evils  of  society  flourish  and 
all  vultures  fatlcii  ? 

She  is  engaged  in  establishing  a  government 
of  law  and  order  in  the  Philippines,  fitting  those 
people  by  general  education  to  govern  them- 
selves. It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  re- 
lieve ourselves  of  this  burden  by  the  sale  of  the 
islands  to  Japan  or  some  other  country.  The 
suggestion  IS  absurd.  Japan  does  not  wish  for 
the  Philippine  Islands,  She  has  problems  of  a 
similar  nature  nearer  home.  More  than  this,  the 
United  States  could  not  sell  the  islands  to  an- 
olher  power  without  the  grossest  violation  of 
its  obligations  to  the  Philippine  people.    .    .    . 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  assure  the  people  of 
Japan  that  the  good-will  of  the  American  people 
toward  Japan  is  as  warm  as  ever  and  that  the 
reported  breach  in  the  amicable  relations  be- 
tween them  finds  no  confirmation  in  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  press  almost  without  excep- 
Bumao    tion  comments  favorably  and  with  a  sense  of 
relief  upmi  this  utterance  of  our  peaceful 
Secretary  of  War. 


Too  mud) 

'0  can  sea 
Japanese  i 
,ca]m,  dignified,  and  p 
this  an ti- Japanese  agitf 
dently  sincere  desire  to 
tied  in  a  dignified,  frii 
^irit.  Despite  the  true 
Japanese  politicians  anc 
sumed  their  violent  at 
government  and  their 
(on  October  14)  by  i 
Cisco  mob  on  some  Jap: 
despite  the  deepening 
evident  in  Canada,  the 
has  remained  calm  and 
deavoring  to  keep  its  wc 
There  have  been  prote; 
from  commercial  bodies 
pi  re  against  exclusion, 
fact  that  the  imperial 
proclaims  its  desire  th: 
tion  shall  go  westward 
churia  and  not  eastwi 
continent.  Early  in  0 
of  immigration  and  co 
lished,  as  a  result  of 
measures  which  virtui 
immigration  companies 
the  bulk  of  the  immig 
the  Pacific,  By  largel 
which  these  companies 
rity  with  the  governmei 
issue  passports  to  Mex'n 
emigration  has  been  de 
ably  during  the  past  fe" 

jj^         The  Can  ad 

Conotf/aB     announced 

PeilllBn.  J 

send  a  comi 
negotiate  if  possible  f 
immigration.  Premier 
before  the  Canadian  1 
ciation  at  Toronto  or 
mitted  the  Dominion's 
tural  laborers  in  its  t 
nounced  that  the  Otta 
decline  to  approach  th( 
with  a  suggestion  fo 
the  Japanese  treaty. 
favor  of  the  strict  e> 
from  the  Dominion,  h( 
on  the  increase.  Air. 
of  the  opposition,  in  ; 
Vancouver  on  Septembi 
the  sentiment  of  everj 
spite  the  Anglo-Japane 
cessity  for  Canada  on  I 
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Premier  Lauricr  to  the  Bridih  ci|ntiL  At 
most  immediately  afterward  prat  ratam^fi 
were  dispatched  with  an  accuracy  and  at  a 
rate  which  attested  the  success  of  the  wyttoM. 
For  five  yean*  Signor  Matconi  haa  been 
working  hard  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
points  of  transmission  of  the  wirelew  m^ 
sages  were  at  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  ijat 
far  from  the  town  of  Sydney,  and  at  Clii||ll^ 
Ireland.  The  equipment  at  the  Nova  S''"^ 
station  includes  four  large  towers  a)  "  _  „ 
four  masts,  each  of  the  towen  beti^  aif] 
high.  A  correspondent  of  the  Neir  T 
Sun  who  visited  the  station  during  the  C 
mission  of  messages,  gives  the  f 
scrtption  of  the  working  of  the  a 

Just  as  the  party  arrived  the  wires  begas'jlD 
crack  and  from  inside  the  building  great  tooaiH 
of  flame  about  a  foot  in  length  began  to  aA 
These  were  separated  into  dot  and  dash  bttf- 
vals  and  a  noise  like  deep  bass  organ  notes  Idl 
on  llie  car.  The  wires  fairly  hummed,  so  gltit 
was  the  potentiality.  The  flames  were  of  a 
white  bluish  color.  The  operator  tent  VHV 
slowly,  and  so  far  as  the  correspondents  eoM 
inakc  out  everything  worked  well.  Relaji  of 
ten  minutes  sending  and  then  ten  minutes  re- 
ccivine  was  the  order  of  business.  The  kn 
was  tlic  ordinary  Morse  kind  and  the  Conti- 
nental code  was  used.  The  receiving  is  done 
by  means  of  a  telephone  receiver,  which  the 
operator  places  on  his  head.  The  new  receiver 
lately  invented  by  Marconi  is  a  great  improve- 
nient  over  the  old  magnetic  detector. 


(jiij;h  reortrani/ation  nf  tlie  education  system 
of  the  empire.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
fact  that  SccTptary  Taft's  reception  in  Shang- 
hai (on  October  K)  was  s4-arcelv  less  cordial 
and  cfftisive  than  the  ovations  given  him  in 
Japan.  Tliis  vvclcoine  bears  witness  to  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  (lovernment  and  people  toward  the 
I'nitcd  States  and  the  American  people  since 
tlic  time  of  the  boycott  not  so  many  months 
a;;o.  The  Chinese  arc  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  real  attltmle  of  this  Government 
ami  people  toward  them  and  to  realize  that 
our  friciiilsbip  for  China  is  genuine.  It 
should  he  said  in  passing  that,  late  in  Septem- 
ber, the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  announced 
tlie  reapp<jintment  of  \Vu  'Fing  Fang  to  his 
former  post  as  Chinese  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Ba  winina   -Almost  half  a  century  has  elapsed 
Atnut       since  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was 

""  *""''"■  successfully  laid.  Not  since  that 
day  {August  6,  1858)  which  saw  the 
triumph  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  his  as- 
sociates has  there  been  such  a  significant 
happening  in  the  history  of  world  com- 
miinii'ati[>n  as  the  successful  consumma- 
tion    of     the     Marconi     wireless     method 

of    sending    messages    across    the    Atlantic.                       ^^,^4  ^ib  *  RtanriiiRR. 
On   the  morning  of  October   17   the  first       ,__    _,  ^. ,„,  _    ,.     . - 

.     ,  ^  .  ,  .      '  .  (The  »IsbtT  fUnt  wonld  arlap  wpr«  It  not  f 

wireless     message— without     interruption—    (h^  ,cca™>d  nlfbtnwre  mittinR  on  hii  ehert  1) 
across  the  Atlantic  was  sent  by  the  Canadian  pron  Bwrnorutueht  bmiict-  <Unniciij. 
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October  10. — Rhode  Island  Republicans  nomi-  the  peace  terms  offered  bgr  the  Fretidi  oom- 

nale  Lieut-Gov.  Frederick  H.  Jackson  for  Gov-  mander. 

^"'or.  September  27. — Four  more   Moroccan  tribes 

October   16.— Secretary  Taft  opens  the  Fili-  submit  to  the  French  terms, 

pino  Assembly  at  Manila;  Senor  Osmena  (Na-  September  29.— President  Cabrera,  of  Guatc- 

tionalist),  former  Governor  of  Cebu,  is  elected  niala,  announces  his  intention  to  send  a  delegate 

presidmg  officer.  to  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference  at 

October  18.— The  Massachusetts  Ballot  Law  Washington ....  Peru  agrees  to  a  new  arrange- 

Commission  decides  that  Henry  M.  Whitney  is  menj.  for  the  settlement  of  the  French  dalms. 

the  legal  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  September  -30. — Chin€|se    officials    resist    the 

Governor.  Japanese  demands  regarding  Manchuria  owing 

to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.- 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN.  1  ^  atutuuc  v*  A"^    ^■•"^   .^un^      ^ 

October  i. — President  -Diaz,  of  'Mexico,  wel- 

September  21.— The  Emperor  of  Japan  dis-  comes  Secretary  Root  at  the  natioau-  palace. 

tributes  war  rewards  among  generals  and  ad-  Qctober  2.~The  Emperor  of  jiiiui .  receives 

^^^^^^'  Secretary  Taft  in  private  audience  at  Tokid 

,  ^?PiT^'''i  <f''~^''\  tJ""^'?    ^^^'^^^    ^^"    **  October   7.-The    Russo-Chinese    convention 

elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  signed  ^t  Peking  restores  to  China  aU  her  for- 

October  2. — Further  edicts  tending  to  prepare  mer  rights  to  telegraph  lines  in  Russian  Man- 

the  people  for  a  constitutional  government  are  churia. 

issued  in  China.  October  8.— The  Sultan  of  :Mprocco  reqaves 

October  8.— The  Persian  National  Assembly  the  French  Minister  and  expresses  hb  intentioo 

adopts,  and  the  Shah  sanctions,  the  revised  con-  to  carry  out  the  reforms  provided  in  the  Algc- 

stitution  (see  page  599;.  ciras  Convention. 

October  9.— Dr.  Charles  Washburn.  Peruvian  October  9.— The  Japanese  Government  opens 

Minister  of  Justice,  succeeds   as  Premier  Au-  a  millions  acres  of  Korean  land  to  Mttlement 

gustin  Tovar.  a"^.  Peaces    restrictions   on   inunigratton   com- 

October  11. — The  congress  of  French  Radical  *^**       *                 r»   j  1  i_     t       •         •             •      « 

and  Radical  Socialist  parties  at  Nancy  passes  a  ^^^^^^^^  11.— Rodolphe  Lemicux  is  appointed 

resolution  severing  relations  with  the  extreme  Canada  s  envoy  to  Japan  to  take  up  the  mmn- 

anti-military  element.  gration  problem. 

October   15.— The   French  cabinet  decides  to  October  12.— Secretary  Taft  is  warmly  wd- 

press  at  the  coming  session  of  Parliament  meas-  corned  in  Hong  Kong. 

ures  to  transfer  church  property  to  communes,  to  October  15. — Tt  is  reported  froni  Tangier  that 

tax  incomes,  and  to  appropriate  money  to  relieve  the  Moroccan  Sultan  is  endeavoring  to  induce 

sufferers  from  floods.  France  to  assume  a  protectorate  over  Morocco. 

October  17. — Sir  Thoriias  Henry  Grattan  Es-  October  16. — The  Crown  Prince  of  Japan  is 

monde  is  ousted  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  welcomed    by    the  ^  Korean    Emperor    and    the 

general  council  of  the  Irish  county  councils  be-  Korean  Crown  Prince  at  Chemulpo. 

cause    of    his    desertion    from    the    Nationalist  ^„g  ^^^^^  CONFERENCE  AT  THB  HAOUB. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  f.^^f'f'^H"  f^'i^^^  *!"  ^^^T^  "^^^  ^  "ST 

ference  adopts  the  proposed  convention  for  the 
September  21.— It  is  announced  that  Greece  institution  of  an  international  prize  court 
will  re-establish  a  legation  at  Washington.  September  26.— The   committee  on   maritime 
September  22.— Formal  negotiations  for  peace  warfare  votes  that  submarine  mines  shall  be- 
having failed,  the  French  forces  near  Casablanca  come   inoffensive  when  the  reason   for  whkh 
resume  hostilities  against  the  Moors.  they  were  employed  ceases  to  exist. 

September  23.— Three  leading  Moroccan  tribes  October  4.— At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on 

sign  the  peace  conditions  imposed  by  General  maritime  warfare  Russia  carries  an  amendment, 

Drude The  Sultan  orders  the  free  entry  of  in  the  face  of  British  opposition,  permitting  bcl- 

wheat  into  Turkey.  ligerent  warships  to  remain  in  port  until  coal 

September  24.-WU  Ting  Fang's  appointment  S"°"^^  ^^  ^f  fy  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^  '^^^^'^st  home  port 

as  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  an-  ^^^  ^^^"  obtained, 

nounced  at  Peking.  October  5. — The  arbitration  committee,  by  a 

September  25.-An  imperial  rescript  is  made  ^^f.^  0/  thirty  to  eight  approves  the  prindpleof 

public  at  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  forbidding  the  serv-  ^Wigatoir   arbitration ;    Germany   and   Austna 

ico  by  any  colonial  authority  of  any  legal  process  ^^^^  *"  '"®  negative. 

regarding  fishery  rights  on  board  any  American  October  7. — ^The  arbitration  committee  finally 

vessel    and    suspending    all    colonial    statutes  approves  the  Anglo-American  scherne  of  obli- 

aitlhorizing    seizure   of    American   vessels    for  gatory  arbitration  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one"  to 

alleged  violation  of  fishery  laws The  text  of  nine. 

the  Anglo-Russian  convention  is  made  public  in  October  lo. — ^By  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  three 

London ;   it   contains  a   special   reservation   by  the  arbitration  committee  adopts  the  report  on 

Great  Britain  of  her  rights  in  the  Persia'h  Gulf,  the  international  high  court  of  justice  and  a 

September  26. — Premier  Bond,  of  Newfound-  Resolution  for  it  to  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  the 

land,  declares  that  the  imperial  rescript  on  fish-  fudges  are  selected, 

eries  is  invalid Seven  Moorish  tribes  accept  October  ll.^Thc  arbitration  committee  adopts 
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Froa  tbe  Sfrora-tlrnU    (Chlrigo). 
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THE   MATM    BUII.mSG   OF   THE  EXPOSITION. 

(Thp  auditorium  In  the  oentir.  tlip  wing  to  our  left  devoted  to  folleers  and  t;nlvetBlt!cs,  the  rljhl  wing 
to  eduoalion.  rtpBiBned  by  the  IlosPd  ot  Architects,  Messrs.  rarker,  Thomas.  Pecblps,  nnd  Mr.  Peabodj  as 
advlsorr.  and  the  clilrl  of  denlgn.  Jlr.  Itltchlp,  nnd  his  nsslstint,  )Ir,  Pnnlton.  The  gvowp  gL-ce  the  keynote 
to  the  arphllnctiire  of  Ihe  KipOKltlnn.  The  main  liulldlng  with  tia  portico,  ppdtment,  and  dome  Is  rnach 
■Ike  JellprBon's  "  Montln'rio,"  JTTO,  savp  in  lioInB  (wo  stories  hl^h ;  while  the  two  wlnga  remind  na  of 
the  proportions  of  "  Ilomewood."  "  Wliiteliall,"  "  Mt.  Vpmon,"    and  other  Southern  manor  homes.) 

green  solid  window-shutters,  surroundinji  a  ■ — bachelor's    buttons,    marigold,    and    deep 

tiny  sunken  garden,  in  which  grows  a  beauti-  dyed  coxcomb,   and    along  this  path  is   the 

ful  walnut  tri*  that  the  landscape  gardeners  "Arts  and  Crafts  Village."     One  is  disap- 

h  ad  wisely  preserved.    The  entrance  is  fenced  pointed  that  the  "Arts  and  Crafts"  ^vork- 

in  with  a  picket  fence,  and  the  gateway  is  in  ens,  the  weavers  and  potters  and  bookbinders, 

form  of  a  Japanese  tori  or  temple  entrance,  promised  for  the  buildings,  did  not  material- 

This  is  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  was  I'ze.      But   the   buildings    themselves   arc  of 

designed  by  Mr.  James  Knox  Tajlor,  archi-  charming  conformation,  with  sloping  roofs, 

tcct  also  of  the  Government  buildings,  and  is  dormer  windows,  double  doors,  and  plenty  of 

an  ideal  model  for  a  seaside  cottage.  wrought  iron  hinges,  brackets  and  anchors. 

Further  on   in   the  same  direction   is   a  They  were  designed  by  the  Board  of  Archi- 

curved  street  H-Ith  pathwaj'  lined  with  flower  tects.      So  was   the  fire  house,  which   is  a 

beds  set  out  in  the  flora  of  grandma's  time,  clever  combination  of  stucco  facade  and  green 


X-.E    AT    THE    END    OF    THE    COVERNUENT    PIER. 

(The  hpst  entrance  lo  the  Eiposlllon  !■  not  through  the  in»h>  gate  at  the  soiithpm  end  of  the 
grounds,  hut  under  this  arch.  The  plpr.  surrounding  a  reftangnlar  baaln.  Is  1.600  fppt  long  bj  800  feet 
wide,  sarmoiintpd  by  a  promenade  the  front  ends  of  wblcb  support  two  pjlons,  which  do  not  show  In 
this  pirtiirp,  that^  remind  onp  sompwhst  of  Ibc  Howard  Tower  at  the  r»n-Amerlean.  and  In  the  cpntpr  la 
an  arphwny  mpUEuring  ISl  feet  under  which  rlalton  ai«  brought  In  tnull  boats.  The  Government  rler, 
designed  In  Waahlngton  In  collaboration  with  tbs  BipMltloii   arcbltaetl.  cost  over  (400,000.) 


TOWARD  THE   PIER. 

<The  bulliiIrK  n!1h  n  eiinnla  1b  the  Pennavlvanla  Building:  the  neit  Is  the  Virginia  Building,  built  In 
slrlct  Colonial  style  with  high  Corinthian  wrtuniiiB:  the  neit  i>  the  Marrland.  Thete  three bnlldlngs.  with 
Ihe  two  ot  the  pastern  iiortion  of  Ihc  grounds— the  Connecticut  Building,  a  copy  of  the  famous  Bfnjamln 
Talmadge  home  at  Mtohfield.  and  the  Masaachuietta  Building— give  tbe  moat  satlsfacto^  ImpresBlon  of 
the  dlwlly  of  Colnnlnl  dPtallB.  hoth  Inside  and  outside.  The  neit  four  boildlngs  are  those  or  H>"Bouri, 
Ohio,  Georgia— a  replica  ot  "  Bulloch  Hall,"  the  home  of  President  Boosevelfs  mother— and  West  Virginia 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH  OF  AUSTRIAHUNGARY. 

BY  WOLF   VON  SCHIERBRAND. 

(Author  of  "Germany,  the  Welding  of  a  World   Power";  "Russia:  Her  Strength  and  Her 

Weakness,"  etc.) 

'IX/'ITH   Francis  Joseph  will,  in  all  hu-  government  was  purely  autocratic;  there  was 

man  probability,  pass  away  the  last  no  check  on  the  monarch's  will, 

monarch  who,  living  and  dying,  has  worn  on  For  a  while  the  revolution  was  successfuL 

his  brow  the  dual  crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  In   vain    grim    Haynau,    the   "  Butcher   of 

tliat  of  the  ancient  German-Roman  Empire.  Brescia,'*  was  sent  to  subdue  rebellious  Hun- 

And  with  him  will  also  vanish  the  most  pic-  gary.    It  required  the  aid  of  8o,ooo  Russian 

turesque  figure  among  the  rulers  of  our  day.  troops  to  bring  dbout  Vilagos  and  the  end  of 

During  the  sixty  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  independent  Hungary.    The  Ban  of  Croatia, 

reign  the  nations  over  which  she  held  sway  Jellachich,  who  alone  had  remained  true  to 

passed   through  momentous  stages  of   their  his  sovereign,  and  he  only  because  of  Croa- 

development,  and  to  be  a  Briton  meant  some-  tian  hatred  of  the  Magyar,  had  to  march 

thing  very  different  at  her  death  from  what  with    his   troops   across   the   monarchy   for 

it  had  meant  when,  in  1837,  she,  a  blushing,  help.    It  took  eighteen  months  of  hard  fig^t- 

blooming  maid  of  eighteen,  had  first  tasted  ing  and  a  deluge  of  blood  to  drown  the  up- 

the  sweet  and  bitter  of  royalty.    The  paral-  rising.     At  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  at 

lei  between  her  and  Francis  Joseph  holds  Santa  Lucia,  Francis  Joseph  had  received  his 

good  in  more  ways  than  one.    But  with  the  baptism  of  fire.    And  then,  on  December  2, 

sole  exception    of   France,    no   country   has  1848,  the   Emperor  Ferdinand  had  shifted 

undergone  such  striking,  thorough  changes  the   heavy   burden   on   the   young,   untried 

of  recent  times  as  has  Austria  in  the  single  shoulders  of  his  nephew  and  crawled  from 

reign  of  Francis  Joseph.  under.    From  that  date  until  1866  the  young 

Consider  the  bare   facts.     When   at  the  monarch  reigned  in  haphazard  fashion, — ^it 

height  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  revo-  was  still  the  "  Austrian  Empire  " ;  there  was 

lutionary   uprising   all    over    the    Hapsburg  a   feeble   attempt   at  constitutional   govem- 

monarchy,    the    aged    Emperor    Ferdinand,  ment,  but  the  attempt  was  not  an  honest  one. 

cowed,    bewildered,    helpless,    resigned    the  "  Austria  "  still  strove  to  maintain  her  proud 

crown  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew  Francis  hegemony  within  the  Germanic  Confedera- 

Joseph,  a  slim,  lithe  youth  of  eighteen,  this  tion.     Her  aim  still  was  to  remain  a  state 

intrepid  youth  faced  a  sea  of  troubles.    The  of  predominantly  Germanic  civilization,  with 

bonds   of   loyalty    had    ever>'where   snapped  a  number  of  subject  races  as  an  appendage» 

within  the  many-tongued  empire.     Hungary  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  tail  to  this 

had  risen.    The  Italian  provinces  had  risen,  kite  was  far  larger  and  heavier  than  the  kite 

Bohemia  had  risen.    Even  the  most  favored  itself,  and  that  "  subject  races  "  had  begun 

element  within  the  monarchy,  the  Germans  to  become  conscious  of  their  national  selves. 

of  the  Austrian  provinces,  had  revolted.     In  "  Austria,"   in   a  word,   slid   deeper  and 

the  very  capital  by  the  Danube,  in  Vienna,  deeper  into  the  mire.     She  had  to  fight  for 

the  population,  usually  so  gay  and  debonair,  her  Italian  possessions.     In   1849  she  was 

so  careless  and  politically  so  indifferent,  the  victorious  under  Radetsky  in  upholding  her 

Minister  of  War,  Count  Latour,  had  been  supremacy  in  Lombardy;  in  1859  the  Italian 

torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  infuriated  pop-  patriots  had  Napoleon  III.  for  ally,  and  the 

ulace,  and  the  academic  youth  had  spilt  their  battle   of    Solferino   went   against  Austria. 

blood  on  the  barricades,  fighting  for  a  greater  When  peace  was  concluded  Austria  found 

measure  of  freedom.     There  was  then  no  herself  despoiled  of  most  of  her  Italian  prov- 

Kingdom  of  Hungary.     For  Hungary,  with  inces.    The  remainder  she  lost  as  the  disas- 

a   dynastic   history  antedating   that   of   the  trous  result  of  the  short  but  bloody  war  of 

Hapsburgs   by  several  centuries,  had   been  i866.    Thus  ended  ignominiously  Austrian 

governed,  contrary  to  constitutional  rights,  rule  in  the  peninsula,  after  enduring  for  a 

as  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire,  and  it  number  of  centuries, 

was  simply  "  Austria  "  then.    The  form  of  Next  the  Austria  of  Francis  Joseph  lost 
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keystone  of  the  whole.  She  became  a  per-  ary  events  have  at  every  step  shown.  But 
fectly  independent  kingdom,  having  very  few  here  is  just  one  economic  fact:  The  total 
common  interests  with  the  western  half  of  imports  and  exports  of  Austro-Hungary  ag- 
the  monarchy,  but  only  in  having  for  king  gregate  about  $1,000,000,000  and  of  this 
the  same  person  who  wears  the  imperial  $175,000,000,  i.  e,,  more  than  one-sixth, 
crown  of  Austria.  When  on  the  battlefields  goes  to  or  comes  from  the  Balkan  States 
in  Bohemia,  in  1866,  the  autocratic  regime  alone.  Servia  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
crumbled  to  pieces ;  when  Austria  was  thrust  Austro-Hungary  financially, 
out  of  her  ancient  place  in  Germany;  when  Throughout  these  tremendous  changes, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  blind  obedience  of  due-  largely  to  powerful  causes  over  which  he 
old  was  no  longer  to  be  wrung  from  the  had  no  control  whatever,  Francis  Joseph  re- 
masses:  then  it  was  that  Francis  Joseph  and  mained  the  same.  The  qualities  which  dis- 
his  crown  advisers,  observing  nothing  but  tinguished  him  as  a  youth  of  eighteen  dis- 
seething  discontent  in  every  part  of  the  mon-  tinguished  him  in  his  old  age.  The  keynote 
arcby,  and  a  disposition  in  Hungary  to  re-  to  his  character  is  conscientiousness,  stead- 
new  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  independ-  fastness.  Truthful,  straightforward,  frank, 
ence,  made  up  their  minds  to  govern  there-  calm,  simple  in  his  tastes,  plain  in  his  living, 
after  constitutionally,  and  to  satisfy,  above  handsome,  and  strong  physically,  fond  of  out- 
all,  Hungar}\  Accordingly,  Francis  Joseph  door  life,  an  enthusiastic  soldier  and  sports- 
was  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  and  took  a  man, — these  are  qualities  inherent  in  him. 
solemn  oath  at  this  ceremony  to  observe  the  Withal  full  of  old-time  prejudices,  of  auto- 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  cratic  leanings,   an  aristocrat  to  his  finger 

A  "  MULTIPLE "  MONARCHY.  tips;     and     yet     gfaciously    sinccre,  good- 

natured,  amiable,  benevolent,  aitable,  con- 
The  western  half  of  the  monarchy,  Cis-  siderate  of  others,  even  the  humblest.  They 
leithania,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  a  hodgepodge  tell  many  instances  of  this.  In  1879,  at  the 
of  small  nationalities,  none  large  enough  to  disastrous  Szeged  in  flood,  when  the  Theiss 
either  dominate  or  obstruct  the  whole.  The  River  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  city,  Fran- 
Germans  there,  it  is  true,  form  the  most  cis  Joseph,  rowing  himself  in  a  frail  skiff, 
numerous  element,  but  they  are  now  de-  risked  his  life  repeatedly  and  rescued  scores 
prived  of  the  strong  pressure  in  their  favor  of  lives  by  his  personal  efforts.  Then  he 
from  Germany  proper,  and  they  face  the  dived  down  deep  into  his  own  purse  in  aid 
common  hatred  of  the  Slavs, — the  Czechs  of  the  sufferers.  To  him  it  was  due  that 
and  Moravians,  Poles  and  Ruthenians,  Szegedin  was  rebuilt  far  finer  than  ever 
Slovenes,  etc.    Thus,  then,  Cisleithania  is  in  before. 

a  ceaseless  political  ferment  and  would  be  a  character  of  the  man. 
prey  to  armed  internecine  strife  were  it  not 

for  the  steadying,  calming  influence  of  the  When  Joseph  Libenyi,  his  would-be  assas> 

eastern  half  of  the  monarchy,  of  the  King-  sin,  in  1853,  wounded  the  Emperor  seriously 

dom  of  Hungary.    The  Hungarians,  besides,  by  a  knife  thrust  between  the  shoulders,  the 

have  a  strong,   natural   talent   for   politics,  wounded  monarch  cried  out  to  the  mob  that 

v^hich  the  population  of  the  western  half,  was  on  the  point  of  lynching  the  wretch: 

owing  to  historical  causes,  lack.     Deprived  "  Do    not    hurt    him ;    he    has    been    badly 

of  an  outlet   for  her  ambition   toward  the  mauled  already!"     It  was  his  aid-de-camp, 

west,  the  young  dual  monarchy  has  gravi-  Count  0*Donnell,  who  saved  Francis  Joseph 

tated  more  and  more  toward  the  east,  the  from  death  on  that  occasion. 

Balkans.     In  a  certain  and  important  sense  One  day,  driving  to  his  castle  of  Schon- 

the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  may  even  brunn,    the    Emperor   found   a  fire   engine, 

to-day  be  termed  the  chief  Balkan  Power,  which  had  been  on  the  way  to  a  big  con- 

The  accession  of  Bosnia  and   Herzegovina,  flagration,   stuck  in   the  mire  of  the  road. 

after   the   Russo-Turkish   war,   was   largely  He  instantly  caused  his  carriage  horses  to  be 

owing  to  the  good  offices  of  Germany  and  unharnessed  in  order  to  help  pull  the  engine 

Bismarck  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  out  of  the  mud,  while  he  himself  hailed  a. 

and  this  service  facilitated  greatly  soon  after  passing  hack  to  take  him  to  his  destination. 

the  forming  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  To  what  At  the  recent  army  manoeuvres,  a  little 

an  extent  Austria-Hungary  to-day  is  expand-  ragged,  barefooted  urchin  pressed  a  scrawl 

ing  toward   and    seeking  her  political   and  into  the  sovereign's  hand.    It  was  a  petition 

economic  interests  in  the  Balkans,  contempor-  froni  the  boy*s  mother,  abandoned  and  left  in 


fur,  paints,  etc.,  have  o: 
lines.  His  idea  is  to  spr 
operation  in  all  the  ot 
view  of  establishing  thrc 
a  complete  chain  of  volui 
merchants.  He  feels  strc 
tone  of  business  will  be 
contact  between  merchar 
are  competitors  in  trade. 

Mr.  Marks'  education 
activities  are  many  and  ' 
president  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  of 
which  he  H-as  one  of  the  founders.  He  is 
president  of  the  Goddard  Anti-Policy  So- 
cietj- ;  chairman  of  the  Tenement  House 
Janitors'  Society ;  trustee  of  the  Hospital 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Association  ;  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  and  an 
executive  member  nf  the  Peace  Congress. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Marks  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  and  study  tp 
the  labor  question.  He  has  acted  as  mediator 
in  scores  of  strikes,  many  of  them  of  vast 
importance,  with  remarkable  success.  He 
has  secured  the  confidence  of  both  capital  and 
tabor  by  his  fairness  in  adjusting  differences 
between  them.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Conciliation   Committee  of   the   New  York 


RETIREMENT  1 

BY   MARCUl 

'"pHERE  are  many  business  men  who  could 
render  most  valuable  service  to  the 
community  and  at  the  same  time  benefit 
themselves  physically,  morally,  and  intellect- 
ually, if  they  would  but  recognize  their  pos- 
sibilities. To  give  full  measure  of  their  ser- 
vice involves  retirement  from  the  all-absorb- 
ing detail  of  everyday  business.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  point  out  that  such  retirement  is 
within  the  reach  of  many  business  men  (and 
in  that  classification  I  include  merchants  of 
all  kinds,  manufacturers,  promoters,  agents, 
etc.),  and  to  offer  some  practical  suggestions 
to  this  end. 

I.    BUSINESS   ONLY   A    MEANS,    NOT  AN    END. 

Many  men  whose  success  has  been  phe- 
nomenal, and  whose  fortunes  have  far  ex- 
ceeded their  fondest  hopes,  continue  the  daily 
grind  of  business  because  they  have  no  taste 
for  anything  else.  From  early  boyhood  they 
,,have  been  completely  absorbed  in  business,  to 
^k|i^xclusion  of  everything  that  interfered  in 


fur,  paints,  etc.,  have  o; 
lines.  His  idea  is  to  spr 
operation  in  all  the  ot 
view  of  establishing  thrc 
a  complete  chain  of  volui 
merchants.  He  feels  strc 
tone  of  business  will  be 
contact  between  merchar 
are  competitors  in  trade, 

Mr,  Marks'  education 
activities  are  many  and  varied,     tie  is  vice-   snip-ticKet  swinaiers.  uorn  or  tncse  Diiis  nave 
president   of   the  Educational   Alliance,   of   become  laws,  largely  through  his  influence 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.     He  is 
president  of  the  Goddard   Anti-Policy   So- 
cietj"   chairman   of   the   Tenement    House 
Janitors'   Society;  trustee   of   the    Hospital 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Association;  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  and  an 
executive  member  of  the  Peace  Congress. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Marks  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  and  study  to 
the  labor  question.  He  has  acted  as  mediator 
in  scores  of  strikes,  many  of  them  of  vast 
importance,  with  remarkable  success.  He 
has  secured  the  confidence  of  both  capital  and 
labor  by  his  fairness  in  adjusting  differences 
between  them.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Conciliation   Committee  of   the   New  York 


RETIREMENT  F 

BY   MARCUS 

'"pHERE  are  many  business  men  who  could 

render  most  valuable  service  to  the 
community  and  at  the  same  time  benefit 
themselves  physically,  morally,  and  intellect- 
ually, if  they  would  but  recognize  their  pos- 
sibilities. To  give  full  measure  of  their  ser- 
vice involves  retirement  from  the  all-absorb- 
ing detail  of  everyday  business.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  point  out  that  such  retirement  is 
within  the  reach  of  many  business  men  (and 
in  that  classification  I  include  merchants  of 
all  kinds,  manufacturers,  promoters,  agents, 
etc.),  and  to  offer  some  practical  su^estions 
to  this  end, 

1.    BUSINESS  ONLY   A   MEANS,   NOT  AN    END. 

Many  men  whose  success  has  been  phe- 
nomenal, and  whose  fortunes  have  far  ex- 
ceeded their  fondest  hopes,  continue  the  daily 
grind  of  business  because  they  have  no  taste 
for  anything  else.  From  early  boyhood  they 
have  been  completely  absorbed  in  business,  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  that  interfered  in 
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with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  giving  the  poorer  classes,  will  break  forth  in  tumult 

himself  up  with  free  heart  to  the  service  of  and  disorder.    It  is  not  only  right  but  politic 

God  and  man.     A  physician  who  has  the  to  give  heed  to  this  sign  of  the  times.    Men 

spirit  of  self -sacrifice  may   also   consecrate  who  cling  to  business  after  securing  a  com- 

himself  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  respond-  petence,  are  encouraging  discontent  by  their 

ing  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  to  commercial    avarice.     Having    secured    the 

the  call  of  the  suffering.  means  to  live,  why  should  they  not  truly  live 

There  are  also  other  callings  that  bring  and  give  others  a  chance  to  work  up,  and  in 

men  into  holiest  touch  with  the  hearts  of  turn  get  their  competence? 

their  fellow-men,  that  may  also  well  be  fol- 

1          J    4.      ^u      1     *.    J         •                    1              1  •  II'  THE  AGE  TO  RETIRE. 

lowed  to  the  last  day  m  properly  workmg 

out  man*s  highest  destiny.    Shall  business  be  It  frequently  happens  that  men  acquire 

included    among   these   occupations?     It   is  the  means  which  would  fully  enable  them  to 

certainly  not  my  intention  to  deprecate  in  the  retire  at  an  early  age, — say,  when  forty  or 

slightest  degree  the  great  constructive  oppor-  fifty  years  old, — but  feel  that  they  arc  too 

tunities  of  a  business  career.    In  the  relations  young  to  retire ;  feel,  in  fact,  that  they  have 

with  employees,  with  customers,  with  fellow-  no  right  to  retire  in  the  prime  of  life.    How 

merchants,  there  are  possibilities  of  achieving  do  they  know  that  they  will  ever  reach  old 

the  highest  ideals  by  co-operation.     But  let  age,  or  that  in  the  rapid  ups  and  downs  of 

us   not   forget   the   restrictions  of  business,  business  they  will  be  able  to  retain  what  they 

Hard  as  it  may  sound,  business  is  not  a  phil-  have  acquired  till  they  reach  the  age  which 

anthropic   Institution.     Its    first    test    Is    its  they  have  arbitrarily  set  as  the  proper  one? 

earning  power;  it  Is  a  failure  if  one  doesn't  Many  a  man  has  been  rich  at  fifty  and  well 

make  money.     To   make   money  one  must  able  to  retire,  and  poor  at  sixty.    Happy  the 

meet  competition.    This  entails  a  great  and  man  who  can  live  the  better  life  while  the 

cruel  limitation  of  one's  Ideals;  It  restricts  blood  is  still  running  warm  and  vigorous  in 

liberality  and  compels  one  to  push  and  grind  his  veins.     Were   there  only  enough  such 

whether  so  inclined  or  not.    The  position  of  men  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  life,  in 

the  minister  and  of  the  physician  is  different,  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  true  citizen- 

The  amount  of  money  they  have  saved  does  ship,  where  would  the  scheming  "  bosses " 

not  enter  into  the  consideration  upon  which  be?    There  is  Qvymg  need  in  public  work  for 

is  based  their  "  rating  "  in  the  community,  practical,  successful,  honest  men  who  have 

Now,  as  to  the  exaggerated  idea  of  service  time.     Nearly  ever>^body  seems  to  be  "  too 

to    society    In    perfecting   one's    commercial  busy"  except  the  political  "  heeler,"  who,  tak- 

schenie:  What  business  man  cannot  retire  ing  advantage  of  the  situation,  puts  his  time 

with  little  loss  to  those  who  use  the  articles  into  the  scales  with,  alas!  too  much  effect, 

he  may  be  manufacturing  or  distributing?  No    one    with    a    reasonable    competence 

In  case  he  decides  to  step  out,  will  not  some  should  be  afraid  to  retire  young.     I  do  not 

one  else  be  able,   in   a  reasonable  time,  to  mean  retire  like  an  oyster  in  its  shell,  to  a 

grow  into  his  place  ?     In  fact,  may  not  the  narrow  sphere,  but  retire  from  the  detail  and 

new  man,  possibly  younger  and  more  ambi-  routine  of  business  to  do  what  is  best  for  his 

tlous,  put  new  life  and  energy  into  the  de-  own  higher  development,  best  for  his  family, 

velopment    of    the    ideals   of    the    business?  best  for  humanity.     If  a  man  retire  young. 

This  plea  of  a  life-mission  to  be  worked  out  he  can  properly  work  out  his  life's  problem. 

to  the  end  in  business  is,  to  my  mind,  usually  If  he  wait,  he  may  be  too  old,  his  habits  too 

not  a  reason  for  continuing  in  business,  but  firmly  formed,  his  ability  or  even  desire  to 

more    likely   an    excuse    for    satisfying    the  adopt  a  new  manner  of  life,  gone, 

miserly  instinct  to  pile  up  more  money.  If  a  man  should  decide  to  withdraw  from 

The  complete  absorption  in  business  which  active  business,  plans  must  be  carefully  laid 

we  so  often  see  seems  to  me  positively  unethi-  and  carried  out  with  judgment  to  supply  to 

cal.     Piling  up  business  after  the  need  of  it  the  organization  the  equivalent  of  the  talent 

is  past  is,  I  contend,  as  sinful  and  useless  as  and  energy  that  are  to  be  withdrawn.  It  will 

the  hoarding  of  gold  by  the  miser.    No  man  take  time  and  thought  to  shift  duties  and  rc- 

has  a  right  to  give  up  his  soul  exclusively  to  sponsibilitics  gradually  and  wisely  upon  the 

financial  gain.    If  men  do  not  arrive  naturally  shoulders  of  others.     A  corresponding  in- 

at  the  realization  of  this  fact,  the  day  will  crease  in  the  share  of  the  profits  of  the  busi- 

come  when  the  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatis-  ness  and  of  the  honors  of  its  management 

faction,  now  strongly  showing  itself  among  should  compensate  those  who  now  assume 
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so  that  by  the  time  the  ,    .   ,  _  ... 

fortune  becomes  a  realty,  expenses  have  tccted  after  their  father  has  retired  than 
doubled  and  show  signs  of  still  growing;  and  when  he  has  all  his  capital  at  the  risk  of  a 
the  thought  of  retirement  is  put  aside  till  the  single  undertaking;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  his 
day  when  a  fortune  of  $200,000  may  reiake  chances  of  failure  increase  with  his  yeara. 
it  conservative  to  figure  on  an  income  of  The  boys,  naturally,  would  have  an  easier 
$8000  a  year.  Thus  the  standard  of  retire-  time  were  they  to  receive  a  prosperous  busi- 
ment  from  business  is,  like  the  cup  of  Tanta-   ness,  in  good  running  order,  or  a  substantial 
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capital  to  start  in  with,  than  If  they  had  to  languages,  the  sciences,  etc.,  which  will  en- 
strike  out  and  build  up  for  themselves.    But  able  him  to  enjoy  life  more  and  appreciate 
they  would   lose   that  most  satisfying  and  leisure  when  he  has  earned  it. 
proud  feeling  whkh  comes  to  those  who,  by 
enterprise  and  ability,  push  their  own  way  to  "     i-i^w^tvn  ^i-am. 

the  front.  The  American  business  man  occasionally 
T\\t  father,  in  taking  from  his  son  this  falls  back  on  another  excuse  for  not  retiring: 
great  satisfaction,  is  also  depriving  him  of  He  would  be  "  out  of  things,"  would  fed 
the  important  knowledge  of  the  value  of  lost,  would  have  no  company,  no  friends  situ- 
money,  which  only  he  thoroughly  appreciates  ated  similarly  to  himself ;  in  other  words  he 
who  has  earned  his  first  dollar;  who  knows  says  he  fears  to  retire  because  we  have  no 
what  it  means  to  be  in  need ;  who  denies  him-  leisure  class.  If  by  leisure  class  he  means  the 
self  comforts,  perhaps  at  times  even  necessi-  lazy,  idle  class,  the  drones  in  the  human  hive, 
ties,  in  order  to  tide  over  a  critical  period,  let  us  accept  his  excuse ;  for  business  life  with 
This  father  is  taking  from  the  son  he  loves  so  all  its  limitations  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
much  the  best  opportunity  for  the  develop-  But  he  forgets  that,  with  retirement  from 
ment  of  strong  character  which  comes  in  the  business,  new  duties  will  soon  come  to  him, 
first  hard  struggle  with  the  world ;  and,  on  which,  if  he  does  not  shirk,  will  occupy  his 
the  other  hand,  he  is  laying  him  bare  to  a  time  to  such  an  extent  at  least  that  he  will 
great  danger.  A  young  man  coming  into  his  have  no  cause  to  be  lonesome.  In  England, 
father's  well-established  business  is  exposed  in  Germany  and  in  France  there  is  a  sub- 
to  many  temptations.  He  is  at  once  in  the  stantial  leisure  class;  in  America  it  is  only 
false  position  of  having  received  what  he  has  now  in  formation.  And,  with  the  spread  of 
not  earned.  On  account  of  his  name,  defer-  the  movement  in  America,  every  year  will 
ence  is  shown  him  which  is  not  due  either  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  sympathy  between 
his  ability  or  his  experience.  This  is  apt  to  those  who  arrange  to  devote  themselves  to 
demoralize  not  only  the  young  man  himself,  true  living.  In  England  there  are  some  men 
but  the  employees  of  the  business,  who  see  who  live  on  their  income  and  give  all  their 
the  old  standard  of  worth  displaced  by  the  time  to  hunting,  fishing  and  other  sports; 
new  standard  of  birth.  but  a  comparatively  large  number  enter  pub- 
Putting  all  these  considerations  aside  for  a  lie  life  actively,  throwing  their  effort  and 
moment,  let  us  carry  the  father's  argument  their  influence  in  the  direction  of  municipal 
to  its  logical  conclusion:  If  it  is  the  duty  of  and  national  betterment, 
this  father  to  continue  in  business  for  years  In  Germany,  while  there  are  some  dicn 
after  he  has  a  competence,  for  his  son's  sup-  of  the  leisure  class  who  spend  their  time  at 
posed  welfare,  will  it  not  be  just  as  much  the  the  coffee-houses  and  beer-gardens,  there  are 
duty  of  the  son,  in  his  turn,  to  keep  the  many  who  lead  most  useful  lives,  always 
wheels  moving  for  years  and  years  for  his  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  wherever 
son's  sake,  and  so  on?  In  other  words,  will  needed,  in  private  or  public  affairs.  In 
not  each  generation  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  France,  though  gambling  and  other  dissipa- 
vainly  for  the  next  ?  For  the  chances  are  tions  attract  many  who  have  achieved  leisure, 
great  that  a  business,  easily  secured,  will  not  others  in  large  numbers  interest  themselves 
be  appreciated  or  properly  guarded.  How  in  the  field  of  art,  in  philanthropy,  and  in 
much  oftener  do  wx  hear  of  the  failure  of  a  public  matters.  , 
son  who  inherits  a  business  than  of  one  who  Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity,  the  mission 
has  worked  up  his  own.  Another  sugges-  of  our  successful  business  men.  As  soon  as 
tion :  Before  you  place  your  son  into  business  they  can  afford  it,  let  them  retire  from  the 
ask  yourself  this  question:  What  will  he  do  pursuit  of  gain,  joining  the  true  leisure  class, 
after  retiring?  If  we  live  to  do  business,  then  devoted  to  the  patriotic  work  of  highest  citi- 
my  suggestion  is  irrelevant;  but  if,  as  I  firmly  zenship.  Their  children  may  not  receive  as 
believe,  we  do  business  to  live,  then  I  feel  large  a  legacy  in  the  shape  of  fortune  as  they 
that  business  men  should  prepare  to  retire  would  if  the  father  had  slaved  all  his  life,  but 
from  the  absorbing  detail  of  everyday  routine  they  will  have  a  much  dearer  and  more  en- 
as  soon  as  they  have  secured  a  fair  compe-  during  inheritance  in  the  proud  memory  of 
tence.  This  being  conceded,  a  youth  in-  a  parent  who  co-operated  with  them  to  work 
tended  for  a  business  career  should,  where-  out  the  best  that  was  in  them,  and  whose  life 
ever  possible,  be  given  the  opportunity  to  de-  was  spent  in  developing  the  highest  ideals  of 
velop  those  higher  tastes,  for  literature,  art,  humanity. 


THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  OF  AMERICA. 

BY    MILTON  O.    NELSON. 

A  FEW  American  citizens  arc  still  Hv-  up  to  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ev«y 
ing  who  were  alive  in  the  days  when  American  citizen  was  a  wood-chopper.  Civ- 
the  Indiana  and  Ohio  pioneers  were  cutting  ilization  in  his  day  had  just  begun  to  hew 
great  clear-grained  black  walnut,  white  oak,  its  path  through  the  big  woods  to  the  prairie 
and  hickory  logs,  piling  them  and  burning  openings  of  Illinois.  Up  to  that  time  a  tree 
them  to  ashes  in  order  to  be  rid  of  them,  had  been  counted  quite  as  much  an  enemy 
Farmhouses  are  still  standing  in  the  Ohio  as  a  friend  to  agricultural  progress.  It  was 
Valley  whose  tenoned  frames  are  of  black  not  until  the  great  treeless  belt  between  the 
walnut,  and  whose  roof  boards  are  of  wide,  eastern  forest  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  had 
clear  lumber,  such  as  is  now  sought  for  to  been  settled  that  prairie  Americans  began 
be  made  into  king's  table  tops,  Black-wal-  to  perceive  at  what  great  loss  of  forest  re- 
nut  lumber  in  American  commerce  is  to-day  sources  the  Ohio  Valley  had  been  won.  The 
little  more  than  a  memory ;  white  oak  in  the  Ohio  Valley  now  psrceives  it.  Enough  small 
finer  finishing  grades  is  worth  half  the  price  fragments  of  the  prin.eval  forests  of  Indiana 
of  mahogany,  and  the  American  vehicle  in-  and  Ohio  are  still  standing  to  prove  that  had 
dustry  is  in  distress  for  the  lack  of  hickory,  each  fanner  in  the  rich  timber  regions  re- 
Even  in  sawmill  cities  at  the  present  day  served  one-fifth  of  his  farm  as  a  wood-lot 
the  lath  from  the  \\'alls  of  wrecked  houses  and  forested  it  wisely  it  would  not  only 
is  carefully  cleaned  and  bundled  for  resale,  have  paid  good  annual  dividends  on  the  in- 
while  half-decayed  pine  logs  are  sawed  into  vestment,  but  the  wood  alone  to-day  would 
merchantable  lumbe.*.  Thus  in  the  span  be  worth  more  than  the  remaining  four-fifths 
of  one  life  the  American  lumber  industry  of  his  farm,  including  all  bis  homestead  im- 
has  passed  from  surfeit  to  hunger.  Such  provements.  The  early  slaughter  of  timber 
another  span  promises  to  carry  us  from  hun-  was  destructive  to  American  material  inter- 
ger  to  starvation,  ests  mainly  in  that  it  bred  a  wanton,  de- 
The  slaughter  of  timber  in  the  pioneer  structive  spirit  toward  the  forests,  a  spirit 
days  was  not  altogether  an  offense  against  that  continued  far  beyond  the  point  where 
public  economy.  America  presented  a  tim-  timber  ceased  to  be  a  hindrance  to  agricul- 
bered  front  to  every  whin  man  approaching  tural  development.  This  wasteful,  unsym- 
her  coasts.  From  the  'Atlantic  seaboard  pathetic  treatment  of  forests  still  remains, 
westward  to  and  beyond  the  Mississippi  not  only  among  lumber  manufacturers,  but 
River  stretched  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  among  American  citizens  generally.  The 
Through  this  the  settlement  of  the  country  man  in  the  woods  values  his  young  trees 
had  to  clear  its  way.     It  may  be  said  that  lightly.     The  man  :n  the  treeless  region  is 
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oblivious  to  his  lack.    Physical  distress  from  it  reached  to  eastern  Texas,  covering  in  this 

the  lack  of  fuel  and  lumber  is  the  only  force  direction  all  of  Arkansas,  nearly  all  of  Mis- 

that  will  bring  Americans  to  begin  the  long,  souri,  the  southeast  corners  of  Iowa  and  of 

slow  task  of  rebuilding  our  forest  resources.  Kansas,  a  large  part  of  Indian  Territory, 
and  presenting  a  foiest  front  from  Florida 

THE   ORIGINAL  WOODS.  ,      ^^i        .  -r  j      l  ,  .       j 

to  Galveston.     Toward  the  western  border 

The  land  area  of  the  United  States  is  a  of  this  forest  considerable  prairie  areas  were 

little  less  than  2,000,000  square  miles.     Of  found  here  and  there. 

this  area,  the  best  timber  historians  believe  Much  of  this  great  region  was  of  small 
that  more  than  70  per  cent.,  or  about  1,440,-  growth,  but  vast  unbroken  areas  were  dense 
000  square  miles,  was  originally  wooded,  with  the  finest  standing  timber  then  known 
The  present  wooded  area  is  reckoned  at  to  civilized  man.  The  center  and  heart  of 
about  1,000,000  square  miles,  or  about  50  this  big  woods  was  of  broad-leaved  deciduous 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  But  of  that  trees,  mixed  with  little  or  no  coniferous  tim- 
amoiint,  the  present  actual  forest  area,  from  ber.  But  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
H-hich  our  lumber  supply  must  be  drawn,  is  coniferous  growths  mingled  with  the  hard- 
hut  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  woods,  becoming  more  predominant  toward 
The  Atlantic  Forest,  as  the  wooded  region  either  border,  and  in  large  sections  running 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  called,  com-  to  pure  stands  of  pine.  The  northern  belt 
prised  about  three-fourths  of  the  original  was  broadly  termed  northern  pine,  or  white 
wooded  area  of  the  United  States.  The  east  pine,  from  the  predominance  of  the  stand  of 
front  of  this  forest  extended  from  Maine  to  white  pine  therein.  The  southern  belt  was 
Florida,  stretching  westward  to  and  beyond  termed  yellow,  or  Georgia,  pine.  The  white 
the  Mississippi  River,  being  indented  on  its  pine  belt  covered  practically  all  of  Maine, 
central  western  front  by  the  prairies  of  much  of  northern  New  tiampshire,  Ver- 
northern  Illinois  and  Iowa,  but  compassing  mont,  and  New  York,  all  but  the  southcm- 
to  the  northwestward  the  Great  Lake  syi-  most  part  of  Michigan,  and  the  north  half 
tern  and  ending  only  at  the  valley  of  the  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  southern 
Red  River  of  the  North.     Southwestward  pine  belt  began  in  central  New  Jersey,  and| 
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dwindling  to  small »  isolated  mountain  areas  White  pine,  the  cream  of  the  conifers, 
in  south  central  California.  In  quantity  the  that  soft,  satiny,  biddable  wood,  the  joy  of 
Douglas  or  red  fir  is  almost  equal  to  all  the  carpenter,  was  the  first  of  the  original 
other  varieties  combined.  This  is  found  woods  to  go  into  consumption.  This  wood 
chiefly  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  With  is  the  standard  by  which  all  varieties  of  lum- 
this  timber  are  found  western  white  and  yel-  ber  wood  are  measured.  The  early  loggers 
low  pine,  red  cedar  and  other  cedars,  a  va-  of  the  north  picked  out  all  the  big  white 
riety  of  spruces  and  firs,  and  western  hem-  pines  and  reckoned  the  forest  logged.  Along 
lock,  all  growing  to  excellent  merchantable  with  this  pine  grew  the  red  or  Norway  pine, 
size  and  quality.  Beginning  at  the  south  line  a  harder,  heavier  wood,  which  later  on  was 
of  Oregon,  hemmed  in  between  the  Coast  logged  and  sawed  with  the  other.  Both 
Range  and  the  sea,  and  running  south  to  San  now  are  counted  as  white  pine  in  corn- 
Francisco,  is  the  famous  Cah'fornia  redwood,  merce.  The  original  stand  of  these  two 
This  is  the  sequoia  (sempervirens)  ^  own  pines  in  the  three  Lake  States, — Michigan, 
cousin  of  the  "big  trees"  {sequoia  gigan-  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, — is  estimated  at 
tea)  y  which  are  found  in  a  few  patches  far-  350,000,000,000  feet.  To-day,  in  all  the 
ther  east  and  south  in  Cah'fornia.  Califor-  north  Atlantic  Forest,  from  Maine  to  Min- 
nia  is  also  the  home  of  the  sugar  pine,  the  nesota,  there  is  probably  not  more  than  50,- 
nearest  known  relative  of  the  famed  white  000,000,000  feet  remaining.  Conifers  that 
pine  of  the  north  Atlantic  Forest.  The  red-  even  so  late  as  fifteen  years  ago  were  quite 
wood  grows  only  near  sea  level,  being  rarely  despised  are  now  quite  commonly  piled  and 
found  in  good  stand  beyond  300  feet  above  sold  as  white  pine  and  no  questions  asked, 
tide  water.  Sugar  pine,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  Chief  of  these  inferior  woods  are  hemlock, 
home  from  3000  to  7500  feet  above  the  sea  spruce,  tamarac,  balsam,  and  Jack  pine.  In 
and  occupies  much  almost  inaccessible  terri-  the  northern  forests  all  these  are  now 
tory.  counted  by  the  "  cruiser  "  and  logged  by  the 

lumberman. 

THE  PRESENT  TIMBER  SUPPLY.  at    ^U    «r   ^.u             «.U              •        1       j    • 

Much  or  the  northern  pme  land  is  now 
Lumbering  on  a  large  scale  is  conducted  being  logged  for  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
chiefly  in  the  coniferous  forests.  The  hard-  time.  This  is  not  so  much  because  of  the 
wood  forests  have  gone  into  consumption  natural  increase  in  the  timber  as  because  of 
mainly  by  way  of  the  small  mill.  What  the  the  increased  value  of  all  timber.  The  first 
original  American  forest  was  in  terms  of  logging,  as  has  been  said,  took  the  largest, 
lumber  feet  no  one  will  ever  know.  Even  choicest  pines,  cutting  the  stumps  high  and 
as  recently  as  the  census  of  1880  official  es-  taking  but  the  very  best  cuts  of  the  log. 
timators  were  so  far  wide  of  the  facts  re-  Often  after  such  a  cutting  the  land  was 
garding  the  timber  then  standing  that  any  abandoned  by  the  owner  and  allowed  to  be 
estimate  of  the  original  supply  can  be  only  sold  for  the  taxes.  The  next  logging  took 
a  blind  guess.  What  the  remaining  forests  smaller  pines  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
contain,  however,  is  more  nearly  known,  log.  The  mixture  of  hardwood  was  often 
though  the  Pacific  Forest  is  yet  in  large  part  neglected.  The  cutting  of  to-day  is  a  clean 
an  unknown  quantity.  The  best  credited  sweep  of  everything  that  will  make  a  six- 
estimators,  one  of  them  being  the  federal  teen-foot  p(jlc  with  a  six-inch  top  diameter. 
Forest  Service,  reckon  our  present  standing  Some  loggers  cut  to  five  inches.  Old  logis 
merchantable  timber  at  about  2,000,000,-  that  were  thrown  away  in  the  earlier  log- 
000,000  feet.  Of  that  amount  about  400,-  gings  are  now  picked  up  and  hauled  to  mill. 
000,000,000  feet  are  hardwoods,  the  rest  Sunken  logs  from  logging  streams  are  dug 
conifers.  Of  the  total  standing  timber,  the  from  the  mud  and  sent  to  mill  by  rail.  In 
Northern  States  are  credited  with  500,000,-  many  cut-over  sections  shingle  mills  have  fed 
ooo,(xx>  feet;  the  Southern  States  with  700,-  for  years  on  the  old  stumps  and  refuse  of 
(XX),(xx),ocx)  feet ;  the  Western  States  with  early  logging.  Twenty-five  years  ago  timber 
8(X^,(XX),cxx^,ooo  feet.  These  figures  mean  that  could  not  go  to  mill  by  water  was  of 
little  except  for  purposes  of  comparison;  but  little  value.  The  price  of  lumber  would  not 
they  give  real  infonnation  as  to  our  supply  pay  the  freight  by  rail.  So  late  as  fifteen 
when  it  is  known  that  our  annual  cut  from  years  ago  all  logs  for  the  mills  at  Minneap- 
his  forest  is  40,000,000,000  feet.  This  olis,  then  the  largest  lumber  manufacturing 
neans  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consump-  point  in  America,  came  to  the  saws  by  float- 
fion  our  forests  will  last  but  fifty  years.  ing  down  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 


THE 

of  a.  quality 
same  mills 

prove  a  gooc 
that.  No  sawablc  timber 
is  too  difficult  of  access 
If  swamps  surround  it 
water  is  near,  the  swamps 
ter  and  the  logs  hauled 
which  a  spur  railroad  car 
during  the  following  s 
mills  follow  up  the  seal 
pulp-wood  cutter  follows 
and  the  denuded  land,  if 
left  to  its  fate.  Should 
eluded,  the  naked  land  s 
with  brush  and  inferior  tr 
for  either  fuel  or  lumber. 
The  long-leaf  yellow  p 
of  excellence  in  the  sou 
Where  this  is  swept  awa 
lolly  pine, — both  good  c 
— naturally  follow,  Th 
pine  will  easily  succeed  it 
paratively  rapid  growth, 
now  cutting  logs  from  e 
four  inches  in  diameter 
forests  grown  on  old  cotti 
during  the  war.  We  are 
000,000,000  feet  of  SOL 
annually.  This  pine  no 
one-third  of  all  lumber 
in  the  United  States.  T 
timates  the  present  stant 
about  300,000,000,000  fe 
rate  of  cutting  this  will 
five  years. 

Next  to  pine  among 
cypress  ranks  highest  in 
tance.  This  timber  grow 
level,  where  the  tide  wat 
of  the  trees,  or  makes  th 
press  bayous  brackish.  ''. 
timber  calls  for  methods  i 
No  teams  can  be  used 
woods,  but  temporary  lo 
laid  through  the  forests 
for  about  half  a  mile  eac 
Wire  cables  are  run  fro; 
track  to  the  fallen  logs. 
ported  by  the  standing  t 
is  rigged.  The  top  of  tl 
attached  by  cable  to  a  [ 
head  cable  and  also  to 
drum  at  the  engine.  F 
and  the  log,  butt  down, 
stumps,  brush,  and  rubbi: 
ly  to  the  logging  cars. 
one  mile  wide  is  logged 
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Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway, — are  large  ex-  _„„  «ttt«  ^rr^r^  *..,>,,«,^«» 

^  /  1        u        X  1    L    -ij-  THE    PULP-WOOD    INDUSTRY. 

porters  or  lumber  for  general  building  pur- 
poses. The  bulk  of  these  exports  are  of  If  Nature  were  allowed  to  rehabilitate  the 
coniferous  woods.  Canada  sells  annually  to  earth  in  the  wake  of  the  lumberman,  the 
us  about  1,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  case  of  the  reforest  ration  of  our  countr>' 
counting  the  logs  that  come  to  our  mills  from  would  not  be  so  wholly  without  hope.  But 
over  the  line.  We  get  from  her  also  about  this  is  not  permitted.  The  pulp-wood  in- 
750,000,000  shingles  annually.  Aside  from  dustry  takes  practically  the  last  standing 
these  importations,  we  ask  from  foreign  coun-  tree,  choosing  first  spruce,  then  poplar,  but 
tries  practically  no  lumber  except  cabinet  content  to  use  balsam,  cottonwood,  maple, 
woods.  Of  such  woods  our  hardwood  for-  birch  and  even  the  pitch  pines.  Our  dc- 
ests  furnish  the  greater  part  we  consume,  and  mand  for  pulp-wood  is  beyond  the  ability  of 
in  large  and  excellent  variety.  White  oak  our  own  country  to  furnish.  Of  the  3,000,- 
is  our  chief  and  best  wood  for  this  purpose.  000  cords  of  this  wood  consumed  by  our 
Our  birch,  stained,  is  used  as  an  imitation  mills  annually,  20  per  cent,  is  drawn  from 
of  mahogany;  and  our  cherry,  now  nearly  the  spruce  and  poplar  groves  of  Canada. 
gone,  is  also  a  good  substitute  for  that  im-  The  market  for  pulp-wood  is  never  ovci^ 
ported  wood.  We  are  selling  abroad  for  stocked.  Prices  are  above  those  offered  for 
cabinet  and  interior  finish  our  red  gum  of  the  best  fuel  wood.  At  the  mills  of  Min- 
the  Southern  Forest,  under  the  name  of  satin  nesota,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York,  $6  and 
walnut.  Our  imported  cabinet  woods,  which  more  per  cord  is  now  paid.  Hemlock 
aggregate  about  65,000,000  feet  annually,  manufacturers  of  Wisconsin  have  this  year 
and  cost  us  about  $3,500,000,  are  scattered  been  offered  $15  per  looo  feet  for  hemlock 
about  and  find  final  consumption  in  the  fur-  logs,  a  price  that  has  taken  them  from  the 
niture  factories,  the  sash  and  door  factories  saws  and  sent  them  to  be  ground  up  into 
and  the  cabinet  shops.  The  chief  consump-  paper.  The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  at 
tive  point  for  cabinet  woods  is  Grand  Rapids,  tlie  present  rate  of  consumption  our  pulp- 
Mich.,  where  probably  more  mahogany  is  wood  supply  will  last  but  twenty-one  years, 
made  into  furniture  and  office  fittings  than  As  an  illustration  of  the  excessive  drafts 
at  any  other  point  in  the  world.  upon  forests  to  supply  our  paper  industry, 
^,,«  ^.«,  ,^^  „,^^^„  ex-Judge  Rowland,  president  of  the  Associa- 

OUR  CABINET  WOODS.  .•        x  ^u      d     .    ^-  i:  .u      aj-        j     u- 

tion  for  the  Protection  or  the  Adirondacks, 
Of  the  65,000,000  feet  of  cabinet  woods  statea  that  on  Sunday,  March  25,  1903,  a 
w/e  import  annually,  about  45,000,000  feet  certain  New  York  paper,  credited  with  a 
is  mahogany.  Of  this  about  10,000,000  feet  circulation  of  800,000  copies,  issued  an 
comes  from  the  British  markets, — primarily  eighty-page  edition  which  required  the  prod- 
from  Africa, — about  12,000,000  feet  from  uct  of  9779  trees  sixty  feet  high  and  ten 
Mexico,  10,000,000  feet  from  Nicaragua,  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height,  and 
6,000,000  feet  from  Cuba,  and  2,000,000  which,  if  planted  forty  feet  apart,  would  rep- 
feet  from  Honduras.     The  chief  source  of   resent  a  forest  of  367.8  acres. 

the  European  supply  of  mahogany  is  the  for-  ^,lway  ties,  posts,  and  poles. 

•  ests  of  west  Africa.      1  hese  forests  send  to 

Europe  over  200,000,000  feet  of  mahogany  The  demand  of  the  railroads  of  our  coun- 
annually,  beside  much  timber  of  other  and  try  upon  the  forests  aids  and  abets  the  pulp 
cheaper  variety.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  mills  in  the  destruction  of  young  trees.  The 
present  rate  of  consumption,  which  is  fairly  wood  most  sought  by  the  railroads  is  the 
large,  the  west  Affican  forests  will  last  for  young  white  oak  tree  about  eight  inches  in 
200  years,  during  which  time,  if  permitted,  diameter.  This  is  cut  for  tie  purposes. 
they  will  have  fully  recovered  from  the  cut-  Probably  the  average  tree  used  will  make 
ting.  The  forests  of  the  Amazon  also  offer  a  two  ties.  These  last  about  eight  years  in  ser- 
tiniber  supply  that  is  of  vast  and  unknown  vice.  One-half  of  all  railway  ties  now  used 
quantity;  but  all  attempts  at  lumbering  there  are  of  oak.  During  the  past  quarter  of  a 
on  a  large  scale  have  practically  failed  be-  century  the  tie  demand  has  almost  swept  the 
cause  of  the  fevers  that  attack  the  woods  young  white  oak  trees  from  the  northern 
workmen  and  ambitious  exploiters  of  foreign  half  of  the  Atlantic  Forest.  When  die  orig- 
birth.  For  this  same  reason,  though  not  in  inal  forests  shall  have  passed  away,  it  will 
so  urgent  measure,  the  forests  of  west  Africa  be  remembered  that  the  white  oak  was  the 
will  probably  never  be  rapidly  reduced.  richest  tree  endowment  America  ever  bad. 
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threw  away.  In  fact  in  modem  practice  3  the  inventor  bent  his  energies  to  incrcjtu  the 
twenty-four  inch  "  cant  "  (a  squared  Ic^),  speed  of  manufacture.  The  steam  ni^er,  a 
will  be  cut  into  twenty-four  one-inch  boards;  device  that  puts  the  log  into  place  upon  die 
because  the  trade  of  the  Middle  West  has  carriage,  more  than  doubled  the  capacity  of 
come  to  be  satisfied  with  inch  lumber  that  the  steam  mill.  The  steam  feed  (a  piston 
comes  from  the  saw  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  a  long  steam  cylinder  that  drives  the  log 
thin.  The  two-inch  lumber  is  cut  one  and  carriage  back  and  forth  past  the  saw)  more 
three-fourths  inches  thick.  The  reduction  of  than  doubled  it  again.  Live  rolls  that  carry 
the  freight  bill  by  reason  of  this  thinning  the  lumber  to  the  various  finishing  saws 
easily  reconciled  the  lumber  merchant  and  about  the  mill,  the  edger  and  the  trimmer 
the  consumer  to  the  thinner  material.  (gangs  of  saws  that  square  the  sides  and  ends 

The  gang  saw,  which  commonly  consists  of  boards)  were  developed  to  take  care  of 
of  fort}--two  parallel  sash  saws,  set  in  a  stifE  the  ever-Increasing  stream  of  lumber  that 
frame,  has  been  a  great  factor  in  increasing  came  from  the  main  saws.  The  white-pine 
the  speed  of  lumber  manufacture.  Logs  or  mill  of  fifty  years  ago  was  counted  first-class 
cants  are  fed  to  this  saw  in  bunches,  and  the  if  it  cut  25,000  feet  of  lumber  in  ten  houis. 
lumber  result  is  large,  while  the  sawing  is  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  typical  white-pioe 
true.  These  saws  have  recently  been  made  mill  consisted  of  two  main  band  saws  (or 
shorter,  so  as  to  reduce  the  thickness,  which  circulars),  one  gang,  and  their  accompanying 
is  now  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  machinery,  the  largest  record  of  sawing  ever 
Gang  saws  are  economical  only  on  logs  reached  was  made  in  test  runs  in  Minncapo- 
that  are  of  even  quality  throughout.  Other-  lis  mills.  The  highest  cut  in  any  one  mill  in 
wise  the  band  saiv,  that  gives  opportunity  ten  hours  reached  nearly  800,000  feet,  or 
for  turning  the  log  on  the  carriage,  will  about  a  month's  work  of  the  big  mill  of  forty 
make  the  most  profit  out  of  a  log.  The  hori-  years  before.  Such  forced  speed  as  this 
zontal  band  resaw  is  the  most  important  re-  would  now  be  forbidden  because  of  the  re- 
cent step  In  mill  economy.  This  saw,  which  suhant  waste  of  good  lumber. 
is  very  thin,  Is  given  the  sawing  of  thick  In  the  white-pine  mill  of  a  quarter-century 
slabs  from  the  main  band  saw,  and  of  many  ago  no  lumber  less  than  six  feet  long  was 
of  the  small  logs.  It  can  be  run  by  men  saved;  a  vast  amount  of  short  lumber  and 
earning  $j  per  day,  who  relieve  the  main  now  merchantable  refuse  went  into  the  fill- 
band  sawyers  at  $8  per  day.  With  this  saw,  Ing  of  swamps  or  into  the  refuse  burner, 
short  and  narrow  lumber  is  worked  up  with  Now  every  sawn  thing  two  inches  wide  and 
very  little  loss.  two  feet  long  is  picked  out  and  saved,  the 

During  fifty  years  of  sawmill  development    smaller  pieces  for  the  use  of  match  factories 

and  sash-and-door 
shops.  In  the  old  days 
sawdust  in  vast  quanti- 
ty was  poured  into  the 
Mississippi  River  from 
the  mills  along  its 
banks.  At  the  same 
'time  the  flour  mills  of 
Minneapolis  were 
pouring  wheat  bran 
into  the  river.  Saw- 
dust is  no^v  worth 
about  $30  per  carload 
and  wheat  bran  $34 
per  ton. 

One  of  the  interest- 
ing economies  of  lum- 
ber manufacture  that 
is  rapidly  developing 
u'ith  the  decreasing 
supply  of  timber,  is  the 
making  of  veneers  for 

A    BIU   CEDAK    TkEE,    SUOWINO    METHOD  «K    FELLIMU.  finishing  pUTpOSCS.      By 
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reduction   in   quality,   standing  timber  has  scrupulous  men  went  beyond  the  law  by  ool- 

advanced  from  150  to  300  per  cent.,  and  with  lecting  and  hiring  men  to  use  their  individual 

a  great  reduction  in  quality.     Woodsmen's  homestead  and  other  rights  on  rich  timber 

wages  also  have  risen  from  75  to  240  per  already  spied  out.     In  earlier  days  loggers 

cent.,  and  with  a  decline  in  quality  estimated  even  went  so  far  as  to  cut  right  and  left  in 

at  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  below  the  Government     timber     without     permission. 

quality  of  work  in  the  low-wage  period.  Doubtless  big  fortunes  were  acquired  by  these 

unlawful   means   without    any    retribution. 

GREAT  COMBINATIONS  IN  THE. LUMBER  IN-  gtate  lands   in   Wisconsin   and    Minnesota 

^  ^  ^*  were  shamelessly  stolen  by  means  of  corrupt 
The  high  market  price  of  lumber  suggests  legislation.  But  such  undue  greed  was  not 
to  the  popular  mind  the  work  of  a  lumber  necessary  to  the  easy  getting  of  great  timber 
trust.  This  term  is  applied  to  an  idea  that  fortunes.  Men  of  moderate  means,  keeping 
has  prevailed  for  ten  years  or  more,  but  the  wholly  within  the  law,  disappeared  into  the 
actual  corporate  body  of  such  an  entity  has  woods,  kept  quiet  as  to  their  operations  and 
not  yet  been  located.  To  one  familiar  with  came  out  millionaires.  Twenty-five  years 
present  timber  and  lumber  conditions  it  is  ago  it  took  no  prophet,  if  he  knew  anything 
clear  that  such  a  thing  as  a  lumber  trust  at  all  about  timber,  to  tell  that  the  purchase 
could  not  now  exist.  It  is  true  that  there  are  of  good  pine  at  going  prices  was  a  safe  invest- 
individual  and  corporate  holders  of  very  large  ment.  A  supply  surely  and  rapidly  diminish- 
tracts  of  timber  land  and  of  very  large  lum-  ing  and  a  population  surely  and  rapidly  in- 
ber  manufacturing  interests.  Four-fifths  of  creasing  gave  security  to  the  venture.  It 
all  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  was  really  no  venture  at  all.  It  was  cer- 
is  in  private  hands,  but  these  owners  are  tainty.  Men  who  had  bought  Northern  pine 
legion,  and  their  interests  often  antagonistic,  in  the  Lake  States  at  a  few  cents  per  thou- 
A  very  large  part  of  the  standing  timber  is  in  sand  and  had  sold  or  sawed  their  holdings 
what  might  be  called  large  and  strong  hands,  till  cents  turned  to  dollars,  went  to  the  Gulf 
but  in  their  getting  and  holding  there  is  as  States  or  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  with  the 
yet  no  sign  of  agreement  against  competition,  wisdom  of  lumber  experience  and  the  dollars 
And  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  agree-  of  sugarcd-off  deals,  bought  heavily  into  rich 
ment  among  these  wealthy  lumbermen  to  ac-  and  ridiculously  cheap  timber.  The  sensa- 
count  for  their  possession  of  the  forests.  tional  timbei  fortunes  have  been  made  with- 
it  is  the  over-generous  laws  of  our  country  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  nearly  all 
that  have  fostered  the  monopoly  of  the  for-  of  these  within  the  past  ten  years, 
ests.  The  Homestead  act,  the  Pre-emption  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  of  St.  Paul,  ts 
act,  and  later  the  Stone  and  Timber  act  put  credited  by  current  report  with  being  the 
millions  of  acres  of  choice  timber  into  the  incarnation  of  the  "  Lumber  Trust."  He  is 
hands  of  little  adventurers,  men  of  small  probably  the  largest  individual  owner  of 
means  who  were  willing  to  sell  their  patents  timber  and  lumber  interests  in  the  United 
to  any  cash  buyer  at  a  low  figure.  The  States,  though  in  this  regard  he  docs  not  far 
Government  grant  of  land  scrip  to  old  sol-  surpass  any  one  of  a  long  list  of  wealthy 
diers,  and  the  enormous  issues  of  such  scrip  lumbermen.  For  the  first  forty  years  of  hil 
as  bonuses  to  transcontinental  railways  liter-  life  he  operated  in  Wisconsin  and  Minneapo- 
ally  threw  the  bulk  of  Government  timber  lis  pine,  becoming  wise  and  rich  above  his 
easily  into  the  hands  of  moneyed  men  who  fellows  by  reason  of  his  personal  knowledge 
had  the  wit  to  invest  in  standing  timber.  As  of  standing  timber  and  his  square  dealing 
a  rule  the  railways  were  willing  to  sell  their  with  his  competitors.  When  his  mills  and 
scrip  at  a  low  cash  price ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  those  in  which  he  had  a  stockholder's  interest 
that  once  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  through  had  sawed  their  way  past  the  white  pine 
their  trained  timber  hunters,  had  learned  the  maximum,  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  went  west  to 
location  of  rich  ti  '  —,  it  was  placed  on  Gov-  look  for  a  future  timber  supply, 
ernment  limber  worth  from  ten  to  a  thousand  Just  at  this  time, — in  the  fall  of  1899, — 
times  its  cost.  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was 
The  bounty  of  the  federal  Government  loaded  with  Government  bonus  timber  on 
had  left  holes  in  its  land  laws  through  which  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  short  of  ready  money. 
six  logging  teams  could  be  driven  abreast,  To  a  man  of  the  woods  like  Mr.  Wcycr- 
and  a  very  dull  speculator  it  would  be  who  haeuser,  the  Pacific  slope  of  Washington  and 
would  not  have  driven  his  team  in.     Un-  Oregon,  with  its  smothering  crop  of  timboTi 
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looked  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
block  of  this  in  weak  hands  at  a  f 
per  tliousand  feet,  looked  like  the  opi 
of  a  certurj*.  And  it  was.  He  f 
plan,  laid  it  before  twenty  i 
lumhemien  who  had  been  ■ 
hill  in  a  business  way,  and  the  re 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Compan; 
boii^ht  for  $6,000,000  all  the  Nort 
cific  timber  In  Washington  and 
'I'in:  timber  was  so  good  and  the  prit 
that  the  purchasers  did  not  trouble 
mate  more  than  one-third  of  it  hef 
ing  the  deal.  The  company  added 
cxx)  for  the  building  of  mills  and  th 
ing  of  more  lands.  The  holdings  of 
pany  in  the  two  States  are  now  a1 
million  acres.  They  have  also  hold 
mills  in  Idaho,  and  timber  in  British 
bia.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  owns  but 
part  of  this  total,  but  in  other  comi 
his  lumber  and  timber  interests  in  W 
Minnesota,  and  the  South  are  large 
In  may  not  be  far  from  fact  to  say 
land  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  < 
in  the  two  States  named  contains 
000,000  feet  of  standing  timber, 
time  of  the  great  purchase  stump 
selling  there  at  from  10  to  75  cents  | 
sand.  To-day  it  is  worth  from  75 
$3  per  thousand.  To-day  hemlock  ai 
dead  and  down  timber  is  counted  in 
quoted,  while  in  1899  it  was  coi 
valueless.  This  timber  company  wa 
with  the  expectation  of  holding  th 
for  twenty  years  at  least  before  n 
good  profit.  But  the  very  buying  a 
ing  in  firm  hands  of  this  block  o 
stiffened  the  market.  The  great  sei 
of  prosperity  since  have  done  the  re 
company  owns  perhaps  10  per  cen 
standing  timber  in  the  two  States, 
the  purpose  of  taking  it  out  of  the 
for  it  is  selling  to  all  legitimate  log  I 
market  prices,  and  at  the  sani;  tim 
tinning  to  buy  timber,  and  to  manuf: 
This  is  probably  the  nearest  thing  1 
her  trust  in  America.  If  there  is  anj 
in  it  the  loose  laws  of  the  United  S 
responsible  for  it.  But  these  laws  h; 
a  $6,000,000  deal  worth  someth 
$100,000,000,  and  will  in  time  doi 
treble  this  amount. 

lumbermen's  association: 

Prosecuting  attorneys  and    legisl 

vcstigating  committees    have    from 

time  looked  for  a  lumber  trust  an 
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attack  in  force  on  the  wholesale  marlcet  rare-  ing*,  etc,  io  order  to  extend  the  life  of  our 

\y  fails  to  bring  a  price  a  substantial  fraction  diminishing  forest  products.    It  is  also  lind' 

lower  than  the  single  yard  owner  can  com-  ing  substitutes  for  the  scarcer  varieties  of 

mand.  wood  and  new  sources  and  methods  of  pro- 

THR  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  FORESTS  •^tj^'je  turpentine  and  Other  "naval  sup- 
plies '  that  will  save  the  more  valuable  tim- 

The  federal  Government  has  been  slow  in  ber  from  the  present  destruction  of  wasteful 

waking  up  to  the  treeless  days  coming.   Pres-  gathering.     Experiments  In  tree  planting  for 

ident  Roosevelt  is  to  be  credited  with  much  the  various  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of 

of  the  recent  arousing.     The  Government  the  country  are  carried  on.    Forest  planting 

forest  reserves,  all  created  within  the  past  bulletins  arc  issued  instructing  the  farmers 

sixteen  years,  now  cover  about  1 50,000,000  and  luidowners  as  to  the  cultivation  of  trees 

acres.    The  total  wooded  area  of  the  country  best  suited  for  their  particular  localities.     A 

is  about   700,000,000  acres.     This  area  of  most  generous  and  persistent  campaign   of 

forest   reserves,  it  must   be   remembered,   is  education  is  being  directed  from  the  Forest 

not  all  timber  land.     Much  of  it  is  treeless  Bureau.     All  this  has  had  a  stimulating  ef- 

and  almost  naked  of  vegetation.     All  these  feet  on  many  of  the   States.      New  York, 

areas  are  "est  of  the  Mississippi,  and  com-  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  have  taken  the 

paratively   little   heavy   timber  is  found   on  lead  in  setting  aside  considerable  areas  for 

them  east  of  the  Pacific  Slope.     The  timber  permanent  forestry  purposes;  schools  of  for- 

is  not  seized  and  held  from  the  citizen  by  estry  are  being  established   in  some  of  the 

the   Government.      It   is  merely   efEectively  States,  and  associations  for  the  promotion  of 

protected  from  trespass  and  fire  and  thrown  forestry  are  multiplying.     Thus  the  people 

open  on  advantageous  terms  to  the  use  of  the  are  gradually  being  provoked  to  good  works. 

people.    The  motto  of  the  Forest  Service  is:  But  let  no  citizen   rest  content  that  the 

"  Use  the  wood  and  save  the  forest."  federal   or  State  governments  will  provide 

So  far  as  funds  will  permit,  the   Forest  against    a    lumber    famine    thirty-five   years 

Service  has  been   exceedingly  efficient.     Its  hence.     During  the  entire  year  of  1907  the 

officials  have  sh(jwn  the  people  how  to  pre-  Forest  Service  has  planted  but  750  acres  of 

\'ent  and  to  fight  forest  fires;  how  to  save  new  forest.     Thirty-five  years  from  now  the 

young  forests  from  the  ravages  of  grazing  timber  on  this  area,  if  well  cared  for  in  the 

stock;    how    to   harvest    ripe    trees   without  meantime,  will  make  two  Sunday  editions  of 

slaughtering  the  forests;  how  to  re-forest  the  the  New  York, daily  previously  referred  to. 

deforested  and  prairie  areas.     Private  timber  Ten   acres  of  trees,   planted    next-year  on 

owners  are  coming  to  apply  to  the  Govern-  every  quarter-section  of  unforestcd,  planta- 

ment  foresters  for  aid  and  instruction  in  for-  ble  land,  is  the  only  provision  for  the  future 

esting  their  own  holdings.   Beyond  the  actual  fuel  and  lumber  supply  that  will  save  the 

work  of  protecting  and  propagating  forests,  coming  generation  from  sore  inconvenience 

the  Forest  Service  is  carrjing  on  extensive  and  the  following  generation  from  sore  dis- 

experimentfi  in  the  preservation  of  ties,  pil-  tress. 


WHITE-PIKE    tOOS. 

tbe  mtU  ta  12  hooN.) 


DR.  ROBERISON'S  WORK  FOR  THE  TRAINING 
OF  CANADIAN  FARMERS. 

BY  GEORGE  ILES. 

(Aiitlior   of   '"  Invcnlors   at   Work.") 

f^F  yore  the  educator  was  wont  to  look  at  A  notable  leader  in  this  work,  whose  ca- 
the  work-a-day  world  from  afar,  and  reer  is  here  sketched,  came  from  the  wheat- 
somewhat  askance.  At  coHege  he  had  passed  field,  the  milkroom,  the  warehouse,  thence 
from  the  student's  desk  to  tutoring,  from  deriving  golden  lessons,  and  thither,  return- 
tutoring  to  a  professor's  chair.     He  was  ac-  ing  to  broaden  the  knowledge  of  practical 

1  regard  men  and  things  chiefly  men  with  the  winninp  of  the  laboratory  and 

'  1  books, 


the  experimental 
plot.  His  labon, 
ever  rising  in  width 
and  dignity,  declare 
a  public-spirited  pio- 
neer of  the  first  or- 
der; he  asks:  What 
great  opportunities 
are  there  for  good  to 
all  the  people?  How 
best  may  these  op- 
portunities be  de- 
veloped ? 

James  Wilson 
Robertson,  a  fann- 
er's son,  was  bom  in 
Dunlop,  Scotland, 
in  1857.  From 
fourteen  to  seven- 
teen he  was  clerk  to 
a  firm  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  learned 
much  that  has  since 
stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  was 
taught  to  keep  ac- 
counts accurately ; 
to  write  lettm 
promptly,  clearly, 
and  civilly;  be  wai 
impressed  with  dw 
essential  morality  of 
living  up  to  an  agic^ 
ment.  Every  iMf, 
ns  of  law,  the  ministry,  and  especially  at  the  annual  stock-takingR,  he 
It  boys  must  earn  their  came  to  a  sense  of  values;  he  saw  bow  de- 
ailroading,  in  the  fac-  preciation  may  overtake  well-bou^t  goodl, 
tory,  or  workshop ;  why  not,  therefore,  begin  how  wear  and  tear  bring  down  the  worth  of 
at  school  to  teach  how  these  life  tasks  may  be  buildings,  machinery,  fittings, 
performed  faithfully  and  well?  And  why  In  1875  Robertson's  father,  with  bis  fani- 
not,  also,  bring  out  the  significance  of  these  ily,  emigrated  to  Canada,  taking  up  the  M»- 
tasks,  involving  as  they  do  principles  of  the  pie  Grove  farm,  three  miles  from  London, 
highest  importance  and  interest?  Ontario,  in  the  center  oi  a  rich  agricultunl 


as  depicted  ii 
tabulated  in  statis- 
tics, or  reported  in 
the  proceedings  of 
legislatures  and 
courts.  How  the 
college  looked  from 
outside,  wherein  it 
failed  to  prepare  its 
graduates  for  the 
toil  and  tug  of  ac- 
tual life,  he  knew 
not.  And  thus  usu- 
ally the  college  staffs 
of  a  generation  ago 
were  leaven  indeed, 
but  leaven  that  kept 
to  its  own  corner, 
secluded  from  the 
lump.  In  contrast 
to  these  aloof  edu- 
cators of  times  past 
are  thousands  of 
teachers  throughout 
the  technical  and 
agricultural  schools 
of  America  to-day. 
They  stand  for  a 
revolution  pro- 
foundly affecting  all 
other  schools.  Not 
many  years  ago  all 
boys  wereeducatedas 
if  to  become  clerks, 
or  pass  to  the  professior 
or  medicine.  But  mo; 
bread  at  farming  or  i 


DB.    JAMES    IVILSIIN 
( l-rlni-lpal  of  Iho   Mardonnlii   I 
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district    Here  the  elder  Robertson  resumed  „.,,,^ . ..«-_ ^ 

his  business  as  a  farmer,  and  began  exporting  ^^^^  ™  *  COLLBOB  CHAK. 
farm  produce  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  this  Once  his  labors  were  interrupted,  but  only 
being  assisted  by  his  son.  Young  Robertson  that  they  might  be  renewed  with  more  zest 
soon  remarked  that  cheese  and  butter  were  in  and  discernment  than  before.  During  the 
active  demand  across  the  Atlantic,  that  their  winter  of  1878-79  he  attended  the  college  at 
markets  promised  wide  extension  if  supplied  Woodstock,  Ont.,  where  he  received  an  in- 
with  prime  qualities.  But  how  was  this  ex-  estimable  impulse  at  the  hands  of  that  born 
cellence  to  be  secured?  At  that  time  but  teacher,  Prof.  S.  J.  McKee,  now  of  Bran- 
little  Canadian  butter  and  cheese  was  of  the  don,  Man.  Robertson,  returning  home,  re- 
first  grade;  most  brands,  indeed,  were  below  sumed  his  dairying,  and  continued  his  infor- 
medium  quality.  Young  Robertson  resolved  mal  talks  far  and  near,  gaining  power  as  an 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  making  of  in-  expositor,  growing  constantly  in  the  confi- 
ferior  grades  should  cease.  Near  Ingersoll,  dence  and  regard  of  the  people.  Naturally 
Ont.,  he  found  a  first-rate  factory  where  he  enough,  many  of  his  auditors  told  their  rep- 
could  thoroughly  learn  how  the  best  export  resentatives  in  the  Ontario  Parliament  of  his 
cheese  was  made;  he  took  service  at  $13  a  mastery  of  an  industry  vital  to  the  province, 
month.  Soon,  through  his  employer's  illness,  of  his  faculty  to  make  others  as  proficient  in 
he  was  given  charge  of  the  place.  His  man-  the  milkroom  as  himself.  In  1886  the  On- 
agement  was  a  success  from  the  start ;  he  had  tario  Government  asked  Robertson  to  become 
uncommon  ability,  energy,  and  conscience ;  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  at  the  Agricul- 
he  turned  out  products  which  won  the  re-  tural  College  at  Guelph,  to  promote  and 
spect  of  his  farming  critics.  advance  the  dairying  of  the  province  at  large. 
Before  long,  at  Cotsvvold,  Wellington  During  his  stay  at  Guelph  the  college  sought 
County,  not  far  away,  he  took  charge  of  a  more  earnestly  than  ever  before  to  further 
factory  for  a  joint  stock  company  of  farmers,  the  welfare  of  farmers  at  home.  Its  staff 
but  it  was  not  big  enough  to  keep  him  busy,  went  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ontario  ad- 
In  a  few  months  he  was  looking  after  eight  dressing  the  farmers'  institutes,  which  flour- 
similar  factories,  and  doing  well  by  them  all.  ish  there  as  nowhere  else  on  the  continent. 
His  talent  for  initiative,  for  administration,  As  a  rule,  each  institute  meets  four  tim^  a 
was  already  in  evidence.  Then  from  many  year;  the  speakers  on  dairying,  live  stock, 
dairymen,  whose  output  was  second-rate,  field  crops,  or  other  topics  are  men  of  suc- 
came  questions  as  to  his  working  methods,  cessful  practice.  In  this  work,  of  course, 
In  winter  evenings  he  told  them,  first  in  Robertson  took  part,  growing  still  happier  in 
groups  of  a  dozen  or  twenty,  then  in  assem-  making  plain  to  his  hearers  how  care  and  in- 
blies  that  rose  to  100  or  more.  He  laid  telh'gence,  order  and  cleanliness  could  better 
stress  on  cleanliness,  on  the  use  of  the  ther-  their  products  and  lighten  their  toil.  As  his 
mometer.  He  pointed  out  that  hay,  a  com-  stay  in  Guelph  drew  to  a  close  the  college 
mon  crop  for  export,  grievously  impover-  began  to  organize  its  famous  traveling  dairies, 
ished  the  soil,  while  dairying  withdrew  from  In  this  task  Robertson  had  a  share,  glad  that 
land  hardly  any  mineral  values.  He  showed  appliances  simple  and  good  should  take  their 
that  corn  is  a  cheap  and  good  fodder ;  he  dis-  way  through  the  villages  of  Ontario  for  the 
tributed  seed  that  his  hearers  might  prove  behoof  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  other- 
this  at  home.  He  demonstrated  simple  tests  wise  might  never  be  stirred  to  reform, 
for  the  quality  of  milk,  which  decide  whether  „„,^,^„  Tm^««^,r,.,x  ^.^t^^tt^^^o  «n/>x«   A«»rxA«> 

7      ,,•'1       t  *  ,  ^     ^1        BRINGS  IMPROVED  METHODS   FROM   ABROAD. 

a  cow  should  be  kept  at  work  or  sent  to  the 

butcher;  and  he  offered  prizes  for  the  cows  More  than  once  Robertson  accompanied 
yielding  most  rich  milk.  He  attracted  and  shipments  from  Canadian  farms  and  dairies 
held  his  hearers  because  he  was  one  of  them-  to  the  markets  of  Great  Britain.  There  he 
selves,  speaking  their  own  and  not  an  saw  the  butter  of  Denmark,  the  bacon  of 
academic  tongue.  Not  long  before  he  had  Ireland,  the  eggs  and  poultry  of  France,  the 
shared  their  Ignorances  and  perplexities ;  he  apples  from  the  United  States,  all  better  than 
rejoiced  to  tell  them  the  way  out,  that  they  the  Canadian  exports.  Why  were  they  bet- 
might  exchange  a  lean  wage  for  a  decent  ter?  Because  produced  with  more  skill  and 
profit.  In  dexterity  and  Information  Rob-  transported  with  more  care.  He  came  home 
ertson  has  his  peers ;  in  good  will,  in  the  informed  as  to  improved  strains  of  cattle  and 
passion  to  have  his  neighbor  thrive  as  him-  swine,  their  best  housing  and  feeding;  the 
self,  I  know  not  his  equal.  latest  apparatus  for  creameries  and  cheese 
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meeting;,  they  reponed  manifold  gains;  leer-  in  the  light  of  wide  <4>seTvation,  and  then,  as 
nels  had  been  improved  in  size  and  quality,  is  his  wont,  inquired :  "  Where  are  the  best 
harvests  had  matured  more  evenly,  strains  examples  for  our  guidance  ?  "  He  examined 
had  become  better  adapted  to  local  candi-  kindergartens,  and  classes  in  manual  train- 
tions,  more  resistant  to  disease  and  more  pro-  ing,  nature  study,  and  domestic  science  in 
ductive.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1906  the  the  United  States  and  England,  that  their 
crops  directly  bettered  by  the  Macdonald  best  methods  might  be  adapted  to  Canada, 
seed-grain  competition,  were  increased  in  He  was  convinced  that  Canadian  elementary 
value  by  half  a  million  dollars.  And  im-  schools  were  too  bookish,  that  they  did  not 
mensely  more  is  under  way.  In  the  Cana-  appeal,  as  they  should,  to  the  skill  of  hand 
dian  Northwest,  Red  Fife  is  the  best  variety  and  eye  which  fully  call  out  intelligence, 
of  wheat  to  sow.  In  1900,  outside  the  ex-  and  prepare  for  the  home,  the  farm,  the 
perimental  farms  there  was  not  known  to  be  workshop,  the  mill,  where  most  girls  and 
more  than  360  acres  in  reasonably  pure  Red  boys  as  they  grow  up  must  do  their  worL 
Fife  in  that  vast  territory-.  There  was  With  Dr.  Robertson  as  planner  and  coun- 
plenty  of  No.  i  hard  wheat  for  marketing,  sellor,  Sir  William  Macdonald  founded 
but  the  seed  grain  had  become  mixed,  had  throughout  Canada  manual- training  centers 
lost  quality.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  360  at  twenty-one  places,  attended  by  7000  chil- 
acres  just  mentioned,  to  the  experimental  dren,  and  costing  $3600  a  month  for  teachers' 
farms,  and  to  the  Macdonald  competition,  no  salaries  during  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
less  than  34,000  acres  are  sown  with  reason-  that  term  the  local  authorities  were  free  to 
ably  pure  Red  Fife,  with  the  expectation  that  continue  the  schools  if  they  pleased.  In  every 
in  about  five  years  the  whole  Canadian  province  manual  training  has  been  continued. 
Northwest  will  he  seeded  with  wheat  true  to  and  with  constantly  widening  popularity.  In 
name  and  true  to  strain.  Nova  Scotia,  for  instance,  more  than  twenty 
school  centers  of  the  Macdonald  type  have 

MANUAL  TRAINIVG  INTRODUCED.  ■  l      i.        j  j      .   j       -.u  i         w       j 

arisen,  built  and  conducted  with  local  funds. 

Sir   William    Macdonald,   warmly   inter-  Ontario  had  at  first  Macdonald  schools  in 

ested  in  the  higher  education,  also  earnestly  three   cities;   now,  counting   their  progeny, 

desired  to  aid  prlmarj'  schools,  especially  those  she  has  forty  manual-training  centers.   What 

in  country  districts.     He  took  counsel  with  more  can  apostle  desire  than  to  gather  disci- 

Dr.  Robertson,  who  reviewed  their  problems  pies  in  such  telling  fashion?     To-day  about 
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DR.  ROBEi 

Nova  Scotia  has  now 
dations  in  the  room  of 
the  old  and  inferior  sc: 
the  daily  attendance  at 
solid atcd  schools  has  bet 
than  at  the  schools  they  s 
ton,  New  Brunswick,  t 
cent.  Thanks  to  the  M 
sound  education  in  rural 
the  force  of  fashion.  1 
the  Dominion  will  rani 
self,  the  land  of  good  s 
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it  auo  It  was 
donald  school  has  a  sch 
those  at  the  tour  o 
schools,  a  garden  was  la 
rural  schools  in  each  of 
ty-five  in  all.  A  trai 
charge  of  every  group  oi 
every  week  to  each  schoc 
outlay  during  three  yea 
The  plots  varied  from  i 
the  smallest  being  assigi 
wide  variety  of  grains 
bles  and  flowers  «ere  s 
dental  effect  of  adding  n- 
grounds.  At  Hillshor 
Island,  partnership  was 
with  happy  effect.  W 
responsible  for  his  own 
three  others  the  work  of 
intervening  paths,  of  m; 
operative  area  as  handso 
Everywhere  these  garc 
delight  and  profit  chil 
school  the  work  of  later 
of  unending  interest  nia> 
pie  tasks  of  sowing  and 
reaping.  Here,  harking 
experiments,  selected  sei 
the  striking  contrast  bcl 
and  the  crops  reaped  f 
Not  less  instructive  is  it  1 
planted  with  potatoes,  i 
blight,  the  other  neglect 
ducing  a  few  under-siz 
course  of  four  years  a  s 
twenty-five  square  yards, 
year  with  wheat,  the  scci 
third  with  grass  for  pasi 
with  a  cultivated  crop  a; 
latoes.  All  to  illustrate 
tion  which  In  four  years 
haustion  to  the  soil,  yieli 
leaves  the  land  freer  fi 
only  grain  had   been  soi 
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THE   BUILDlNtS    OF    THE    MACDONALI)    COLLEGE,    STE.    ANKE    DE    BELLEVUE,    QUEBEC. 

Next  year  the  coliege  farms  will  be  worked,  and  swine  is  capital;  a  fair  example  is  the 

in    part,    by    apprentice-students,    who    will  dairy  herd  of  pure-bred  Ayrshires,  one  of  the 

have  an  opportunity  to  earn  enough  in  six  best  in  America. 

months  to  pay  for  their  board  the  following  The  small-cultures  farm  of  loO  acres  is 

winter.  for   productive   work,    for   investigations  in 

„    „  „„  fruits    large    and    small,    in    vegetables   and 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    AGRICULTURE.  ..            Vu                                  r                     /            i 

poultrj-.      1  here  are  several  acres  of  apple 

This  school  offers  many  courses;  let  it  suf-  orchard,  displaying  the  Fameuse  and  other 

fice  to  mention  the  two-years'  course.     It  in-  leading  varieties.     Spacious  poultry  runs  ac- 

cludes  field  and  cereal  husbandry,  animal  and  commodate  about  a  thousand  fowls. 

poultry  husbandry,  home  dairj'ing,  and  hor-  Last  August  on  the  college  grounds  I  saw 

ticulture.      Farm   machinery   will   be  taken  the   results  of  an  experiment  which  might 

apart,  reassembled  and  tested ;  at  need  mow-  well     be     repeated     by     school     gardeners 

ers,  self-binders,  and  the  like  will  be  repaired,  throughout  America:    Five  adjoining  plots 

Object  lessons  of  the  first  order  are  given  on  had  been  sown  with  wheat;  one  on  the  earli- 

the  main  farm;  its  387  acres  are  thoroughly  est  possible  day;  the  others  at  intervals  each 

drained  and  cultivated,  and  have  good  roads,  one  week  later  than  the  sowing  next  before 

Its  buildings  comprise  a  farmhouse,  several  it.    The  plot  first  sown  bore  much  the  larg- 

cottages  and  barns,  with  stables  for  horses  est  and  best  crop.    This  lesson,  added  to  Dr. 

and  cattle,  and  a  sanitary  piggery  of  con-  Robertson's     "  tripod,"     already     outlined, 

Crete.    The  equipment  for  the  study  of  cattle  clearly   proves   that   the   fanner  who  puts 
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the  actual  army  of  individuals  involved  in  carrying   on    its    pure-milk   rflmpaign-     Its 

the  industry's  operation.  sources  of  supply  are  comparatively  near  at 

Dairying  is  rehabilitating  drooping  agri-  hand.      Its    force   of   inspectors,   none    too 

cultural   interests   in   many  sections.     The  large,  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  an  inspection  of 

ratio  of  the  number  of  milch  cows  to  each  dairy,  miik  station,  and  other  utensils  that 

looo   of   the   country's   population    is   262.  really  accomplishes  its  purpose.     In  a  city 

Market-milk  production  is  one  of  the  great-  like  New  York,  for  instance,  where  the  milk 

est  wealth-producing  industries  of  the  land,  supply  comes  from  six  States, — Vermont  has 

The   story    of    the    revolution    of    market-  just  entered  the  list  of  purveyors  of  milk  to 

milk  methods,  from  cow  to  consumer,  is  a  New  York, — the  impossibility  of  giving  as 

recital  of  one  of  the  most  striking  chapters  rigid  an  inspection  as  Rochester  enjoys  is 

of  the  book  of  modern  progress.  apparent,  unless  an  army  of  men  be  em- 

The  slogan  Gail  Borden,  inventor  of  the  ployed,  something  the  city  authorities  who 
condensed-milk  process,  sounded  more  than  appropriate  money  say  is  out  of  the  question. 
a  half-century  ago,   "Clean  milk   is  pure  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^          ,^ 
milk,    IS  the  accepted  doctnne  or  the  honest 
milk  producer  and  dealer.    The  word  "  hon- 
est "  is  used  advisedly,  for  can  any  man  of  New  York  Cit>'  utilizes  more  nailk  than 
ordinary  intelligence  sell  milk  he  knows  to  any  other  community  in  the  United  States. 
be  impure  without  being  dishonest?    Twen-  There  are  just  thirty  inspectors  to  hStp  an 
ty  years  ago  he  might  have  been  excused,  eye  on  the  four  hundred  million  quarts  an- 
To-day  the  doctrine  of  sanitation  has  pene-  nually  required.    This  milk  is  received  from 
trated  even  remote  sections  so  noticeably  that  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
ignorance  is  no  longer  pardonable.  sylvania,    Connecticut,    Massachusetts,    and 

Two  billion  gallons  of  milk  is  consumed  Vermont.     Some  cream  comes  from  Ohio» 

daily  in  the  United  States.    The  growth  of  but  this  is  not  considered  in  outlining  the 

the  demand  for  milk  as  food  is  greater  to-day  milk  sources.      Statements  are  occasionally 

than  it  has  ever  been.     With  this  steadily  seen  that  New  York  City's  force  of  milk 

increasing  volume  confronting  the  pure-milk  inspectors  is  greater  in   number  than  this, 

advocate,  it  is  plain  that  his  task  is  far  from  But  it  is  not,  despite  most  earnest  effort  to 

light.  bring  about  an  increase. 

^_^_^„ .    „,^^„^,,„  ^*,,T>*T^^r  As  far  as  it  goes.  New  York's  milk  in- 

ROCH  ESTER  S  VIGOROUS  CAMPAIGN.  .           .                 n'             j-k         t-^i-^ 

spection  IS  excellent.  Dr.  Darhngton, 
The  most  successful  experiment  in  the  Health  Commissioner,  does  all  in  his  power 
purification  of  milk  sold  to  the  public  has  to  insure  pure  milk,  but  his  force  is  too 
been  accomplished  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Here  limited  to  gain  results  such  as  Rochester 
precedent  and  fear  of  consequences  were  enjoys.  Fifteen  inspectors  are  assigned  to 
ignored,  and  the  city  itself  went  into  the  the  city;  fifteen  to  the  country.  They  first 
milk  business  in  July  and  August,  after  inspect  the  milk  on  its  arrival,  watch  the 
inaugurating  a  safeguard  system  that  is  a  milk  sales  on  the  street  and  in  grocery  stores, 
model  in  its  way.  Just  how  great  the  real  see  that  laws  requiring  the  cleansing  of  cans 
effect  upon  the  mortality  record  of  Rochester  and  bottles  are  observed,  and  attend  to  the 
the  municipal  milk  experiment  has  had  is  not  prosecution  of  offenders, 
known,  although  figures  have  been  freely  It  is  the  "  loose  "  milk,  as  the  fluid-milk 
given.  -That  it  reduced  the  infant  death  rate  sold  in  the  stores  from  cans  in  any  desired 
at  least  40  per  cent,  is  undoubtedly  true.  quantity  is  called,  that  is  to  be  feared  the 
This  was  accomplished  neither  by  the  pas-  most.  Even  where  it  is  handled  in  sanitary 
teurization  nor  the  sterilization  of  milk,  but  fashion,  the  constant  removal  of  the  cover 
by  guarding  the  milk  from  the  time  it  left  and  the  consequent  fluctuation  of  tempera- 
the  cow  until  it  reached  the  consumer,  by  ture,  offers  ample  opportunity  for  bacteria 
preventing  the  fluid  from  encountering  any-  of  all  sorts  to  find  lodgment.  If  the  can  is 
thing  that  was  unsterile.  Every  receptacle  clean  and  the  dipper  is  also  sanitary,  the  dan- 
utilized  was  actually,  not  theoretically,  steril-  ger  is  less,  but  at  the  best  it  is  a  menace. 
ized.  Some  of  this  milk,  refrigerated  at  a  The  milk  cans,  filled,  are  often  left  at 
moderate  temperature,  keeps  pure  and  sweet  the  door  of  the  grocery  store,  long  before  the 
ten  days,  without  difficulty.  With  pasteur-  store  is  opened,  and,  standing  thus,  the  milk's 
ized  milk  this  would  be  impossible.  temperature  speedily  becomes  far  too  hig^ 
Rochester  has  had  much  in  its  favor  in  When  the  grocerj^man  comes  he  may  fiict 
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A    CLEAN,    INEXPENSU'E   DAIRY    STABLE    ANY    FABMEK    CAN     AFFORD. 

the  can  on  I'ce,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  Brooklyn  Borough.  Milk  receipts  are  sup- 
does  not,  and  sometimes  the  milk  becomes  of  posed  to  be  inspected,  but  such  inspection  is 
a  temperature  approaching  blood  heat,  when  only  possible  in  limited  and  occasional  degree, 
the  bacteria  it  contains  double  every  twenty 

.       ,             .r          VI-             .                       *    .k  INSPECTING  COUNTRY  DAIRIES. 

mmutes.     New    Tork  inspectors  report  the 

utmost  difficulty  in  inducing  the  storekeepers  The    inspectors  at   work   in   the   country 

to  wash  milk  cans.     There  is  a  laiv  against  make  a  dairv'-to-dairy  inspection.     They  at- 

rot  doing  so,  anil  early  in  September,  1907,  tend  to  all  dairy  complaints.     They  furnish 

the  city  secured    its  first   conviction  of  an  each  dairyman  with  a  printed  card   telling 

offender  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  a  him  what  an  ideal  stable  is.     It  is  not  to  be 

fine  of  $15  bcinn  imposed.     It  is  probable  supposed    that   the  man    with    a  half-dozen 

this  will  check  the  evil,  although  the  oppor-  dairy  cows  will  be  able  to  equip  his  premises 

tunity  to  detect  offenses  is  so  limited,  owing  after  the  fashion  of  a  model  dairy.     Those 

to  the  shortage  of  inspectors,  that  the  evil  who  oppose  the  pure-mi!k  movement  in  the 

can  only  be  checked  at  best.  country  have  been  quoting  the  New  York 

A  number  of  f^ast  Side  New  York  City  Health  Department's  card  outlining  what  a 

milk  dealers  were  convicted   in  October  of  model  dairy  would  be,  as  a  list  of  rules  the 

adulterating  milk   they  sold,  and   fined   the  inspectors  insist  each  dairyman  whose  milk 

law's  limit  for  the  offense.  comes  to  New  York  shall  live  up  to.     The 

New    York's    milk    supply    is    principally  manifest  injustice  of  this  is  apparent.   What 

received  at  four  points,  Weehawken,  N.  J,,  the  inspector  demands  is  that  the  premises 

the  terminal  of  the  West  Shore  and  other  shall  be  kept  clean,  that  the  utensils  shall 

railroads;  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  and  also  be  purified,  that  the  milkman  and  all 

West  Thirtieth  street,  New  York.     Milk  is  who  handle  the  milk  shall  keep  clean  during 

also  received  in  the  Bronx,  but  not  in  large  the  process,  that  the  milk  shall  not  be  placed 

amount.     Long  Island  contributes  practically  in  an  unclean  place,  and  that  it  be  kept  at  a 

none  of  Manhattan's  milk  supply,  and  only  a  safe   temperature.      None   of   these   require- 

small  fraction  of  the  itiilk  served  residents  of  ments  is  even  difficult,  unless  a  datiyman 
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prefers  uncleaimess  of  premises  and  person,  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  appropriating 
A  feature  of  the  municipal  market  milk  money  for  just  such  purposes.  The  inspec- 
supply  few  persons  consider  a  thorn  in  the  tion  movement  is  by  no  means  at  a  stand- 
flesh  of  the  pure  milk  advocate,  is  the  "  neigh-  still,  however.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
borhood  "  milkman.  For  instance,  while  the  culture  is  lending  all  possible  aid,  while  l^d- 
law  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  forbids  ing  milk  companies  are  urging  dairymen  to 
any  person  maintaining  a  cow  within  the  keep  their  herds  healthy  and  buy  none  but 
borough  limits,  no  such  law  really  applies  to  certified  cows,  meaning  cows  that  arc  certi- 
the  other  boroughs.  Consequently,  in  each  fied  to  be  healthy.  Records  show  that 
of  the  latter  dairy  cows  are  no  rarity.  It  is  blooded  cattle  are,  if  anything,  more  sus- 
seldom  that  the  milk  from  these  cows  goes  to  ceptible  to  disease  than  others.  Fifty  per 
a  milk  company.  Instead,  it  is  disposed  of  to  cent,  of  the  dairy  herds  of  the  United  States 
nearby  families.  are  "  scrubs,"  or  native  cattle,  and  these  have 
Such  dairies  are  inspected  as  often  as  cir-  proved  more  healthy  than  their  better  bred 
cumstances  will  permit;  that  is,  if  they  ob-  sisters. 

serve  the  law  and  take  out  a  license.     Un-  So  far  as  inspection  is  concerned,  cxpcri- 

doubtedly  there  are  cases  where  half  a  dozen  ence  shows  that  the  least  frequent  inspection 

families  are  served,  and  a  license  is  consid-  which  can  be  considered  a  fairly  perfect  safe- 

ered  less  necessary,  even,  than  one  for  the  guard  against  maintaining  disease  in  a  dairy 

family  dog.     The  record  of  a  license  gives  herd  is  not  less  than  once  in  two  months, 

the  milk  inspector  his  opportunity,  and  he  With  the  water  supply  of  dairies,  as  with 

docs  all  his  limited  time  permits.     Many  of  inspection,   a  campaign  of  education  seems 

these  two,  three  and  six  cow  dairies  are  a  the  only  permanent  road  to  absolute  reform, 

distinct  menace   to  the  health  of  the  com-  Many  wells,   springs   and  cisterns  used  in 

munity,  because  their  owners  make  no  seri-  cooling  milk,  located  close  to  sources  that  arc 

ous  attempt  to  observe  sanitary  rules.  hotbeds  of  disease,  are  poorly  protected  from 

The  same  tnith   holds  good  outside  the  surface  drainage.     The  purity  of  the  dairy 

city,   where   similar  conditions   prevail.     A  farm's  water  supply  is  given  scant  notice, 

campaign  of  prosecution  and  education  has  with    rare    exception.      When    attention    is 

been  found  the  most  effective  method  in  such  called  to  this  fact  it  is  excused,  on  the  ground 

cases.      Urban     and     suburban     experience  that  there  is  a  choice  of  evils,  and  effective 

shows,    however,    that    until    inspection    be-  treatment  of  this  one  must  come  later. 

comes  more  general,  the  evil  will  continue    ,__^,  ,,"^^,_  ^^ ^«.»„^^.  ^«  «,..»  •^•w. 

.  ^  .           ^.          J*                 ^  ,           ,   I  INTELLIGENT    CO-OPERATION    OF   THE    MILK 

to  exist  m  various  degrees  ot  harmtuiness.  ^^^ .^„ 

T             -.•          £  J    '                   '    .u             „       .      ^  COMPANIES. 

Inspection  or  dairy  cows  is  the  most  potent 
weapon  used  in  stamping  out  tuberculosis  After  all,  the  citj^'s  greatest  aid  in  keeping 
and  other  ailments.  No  matter  how  much  milk  pure  is  the  company  or  individual  who 
cleanliness  may  be  observed  in  handling  milk,  sells  the  milk  to  the  consumer  direct.  There 
it  will  not  kill  tuberculosis  germs.  Careful,  are  about  twenty-five  companies  operating 
competent  and  continuous  inspection  has  al-  in  New  York  City,  retail  and  wholesale 
ready  worked  wonders.  The  few  milk  in-  Some  of  these  companies,  like  the  Borden, 
spectors  of  New  York  City  who  are  assigned  the  largest  of  them  all,  which  has  seventy 
to  the  countr\^  dictricts,  aided  by  the  veteri-  receivintr  stations  in  the  country  districts 
narians  of  such  companies  as  the  Borden,  where  it  gathers  the  milk  disposed  of  in 
working  steadily,  succeed  in  maintaining  a  New  York,  exercise  the  greatest  precautions. 
fairly  good  inspection  of  perhaps  one-half  to  Several  of  these  bottle  the  milk  sold  to  con- 
two-thirds  of  New  York  State's  dairy  herds,  suiners  at  the  receiving  stations,  while  others 
As  to  inspection  in  other  States  contributory  prefer  to  have  it  shipped  to  the  city  in  cans 
to  New  York's  milk  supply,  the  percentage,  and  bottled  there.  The  loose  milk,  of  coune» 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  is  very  nearly  is  received  wholly  in  cans, 
the  same,  in  fact,  as  frequent  as  conditions  These  milk  companies  will  declare,  if 
permit.  questioned,  that  the  Health  Department  is 

The  actual  inspection  of  herds  is  so  dis-  merely  following  in  their  footsteps.    To  an 

tant  from  the  major  portion  of  the  body  of  extent  this  is  true,  but  the  companies  lacked 

milk  consumers  that  realization  of  its  im-  co-operative  action.    The  health  departments 

portance  seems  halting,  as  the  public  is  loath  of  cities  where  milk  inspection  obtains,  have 

to  approve  of  that  which  It  cannot  see.    This  unified  and  invigorated  the  effort  to  attani 

feeling  has  been  noticed  in  the  official  actions  cleanliness.    The  honest  milk  purveyor  must 
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The  story  of  the  milk  bottle  and  its  equip-  milk,  which  is  primarily  the  purest  milk,  but 
tnent  reveals  an  interesting  situation.  Its  is  actually  unsafe  unless  it  is  consumed 
construction  for  one  company  that  uses  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  it 
5,000,000  bottles  annually  keeps  eight  glass  goes  through  the  pasteurization  process, 
factories  busy,  most  of  them  the  year  through.  Pasteurization  technically  consists  of  plac- 
Inasmuch  as  100,000,000  bottles  are  used  ing  the  receptacles  containing  milk  in  cold 
yearly,  the  milk  bottle's  importance  to  the  water  and  bringing'that  water  up  to  the  boil- 
American  glass  trade  is  clear,  because  a  large  ing  point.  In  the  case  of  milk  companies  the 
part  of  this  stock  has  to  be  replaced  every  milk  is  placed  in  large  tanks  and  heated  to 
twelfthmonth.  A  milk  bottle  contains  the  requisite  degree  of  temperature.  Then 
twenty-seven  ounces  of  glass,  and  has  a  it  passes  to  another  tank  and  from  that  into 
capacity  of  thirty-two  ounces.  bottles.     Pasteurizing  is  supposed  to  kill  all 

The  paper  cap  that  is  part  of  the  milk  germs  harmful  to  health,  but  the  process 
bottle's  equipment  is  made  by  machinery,  under  the  conditions  named  offers  such  op- 
each  machine  turning  out  from  400,000  to  portunities  for  absorbing  bacteria  while  in 
600,000  a  day.  One  man  manages  five  ma-  transit  from  tank  to  bottle  that  it  can  hardly 
chines.  Each  mili^  bottle  is  filled  on  an  be  considered  entirely  satisfactor>\  Effective 
average  once  in  four  days.  Thus  each  one  pasteurization  really  means  holding  the  milk 
of  the  100,000,000  bottles  receives  a  fresh  at  a  temperature  of  about  165  degrees  for, 
cap  every  time  it  is  used,  which  will  average  say,  twenty  minutes. 

seven  times  a  month.  That  pasteurized  milk  as  applied  to  the 

/    Sixt\'  per  cent,  of  the  milk  bottles  in  use  home  is  better,  far  better,  than  the  so-called 

"are  equipped  with  a  tin  cap  01;  clamp,  as  well  loose   milk   is   indisputable,   and   its  use  in 

fis  the  paper  cap.    A  dozen  factories  are  busy  New  York  has  had  a  beneficial  effect.   This 

each  year  producing  them.  fact  is  especially  notable  in  the  case  of  the 

Completely  furnished,  the  wholesale  cost  Straus  milk  depots,  in  New  York,  which  dis- 

of  the  milk  bottle  is  five  cents.     It  forms  a  pensed  2,917,336  bottles  during  the  summer 

component  part  of  three  trades.    It  furnishes  months  of  1907  from  the  various  stations, 

employment  to  thousands  of  workmen  in  the  much  of  this  milk  being  sold  by  the  glass, 

trades  into  which  it  enters.  The    Straus    depots    often    substitute    their 

The  wooden  cases  in  which  milk  bottles  milk  for  that  hitherto  consumed  in  the  least 

are  transported  are  so  widely  used  that  their  sanitary   and    poorest  sections  of   the   city, 

constniction  is  almost  an  industry  in  itself,  where  the  mortality  caused  by  impure  milk 

Thousands  of  freight  cars  are  needed  in  the  is  the  greatest. 

daily   transportation   of   the   milk,    for    the  Under  certain  conditions  the  pasteuriased 

milk  trade  knows  no  day  of  rest.     In  New  milk  is,  therefore,  beneficial,  but  at  no  time 

York  City,  where  the  trade  is  highly  organ-  is  it  the  equal  of  such  milk  as  is  sold  in 

ized,    the    rail    receipts    in    1906    exceeded  Rochester,  for  instance.     Sterilized  water  is 

10,000,000   forty-quart   cans.     These   were  not  so   desirable  as  water  that   is  pure  as 

brought  by  fifteen  different  railroads  from  Nature  can  create.     So  it  is  with  milk, — 

five    States,    many    traveling   300   miles   in  original  purity  is  far  superior  to  renovated 

transit.  results.     That  is  the  issue  in  the  pure-milk 

crusade, — pasteurization  and  sterilization  as 

PASTEURIZATION   AND   STERILIZATION.  r            *u               u    *.       'li     •     •-.         •    •      I           •*-.' 

tar  as  they  go,  but  muk  in  its  origmal  punty, 

In  presenting  their  wares  to  the  public,  from  cows  known  to  be  free  from  disease, 

Tiilk  purveyors  sometimes  use  the  terms  pas-  over  all.     It  must  be  distinctly  understood, 

eurized  and  sterilized  as  guarantees  of  the  however,  that,  in  the  absence  of  universal 

)urity  of  the  milk  they  offer.     Looking  past  and  thorough  inspection  of  dairy"  cows,  pas- 

the  atmosphere  of  respectability  these  words  teurization    and    sterilization    arc    the    only 

cast  about  milk,  the  fact  becomes  clear  that  safeguards   the   milk  consumer  can   depend 

while  pasteurized  milk  serves  its  purpose,  it  upon  to  protect  him  from  germs  contained  in 

is  not  the  best  method  of  permanently  im-  milk  from  cows  suffering  from  disease. 

proyinfr  the  milk  supply.     Dr    Henn^  L.  ^^^  dairyman's  prohts. 
Coit,  of   Newark,   N.  J.,  president  or   the 

American    Association    of    Medical     Milk  The  question  is  frequently  raised,  "  Does 

Commissioners,  stated  at   the   International  it  pay  to  be  a  dairyman,  and  observe  the 

Congress  that  not  only  is  pasteurized  milk  milk-inspection    rules?"      Official    figures, 

intrinsically   less   desirable   than  clean   raw  those  compiled  by  the  United  States  Govern- 


THE  MILK  SUPPLY  AS  . 

m«it,  tell  the  story.  The  dairjinan  sells  his 
milk  by  weight,  although  the  consumer  buys 
by  the  quart.  (A  quart  of  milk  represents  a 
little  more  than  tMo  pounds.)  While  the 
figures, — the  prices, — vary  greatly,  $1.05  to 
$1.75  per  hundred  represent  an  average 
year.  Conditions  in  1907,-— the  late  spring 
and  summer  and  an  unexpected  increase  in 
demand, — made  this  an  unusual  year.  '^A\c 
tendency  was  toward  higher  rather  than 
lower  prices. 

The  Connecticut  dairyman  makes  an  an- 
nual profit  of  about  22  per  cent,  on  his  in- 
vestment. This  is  striking  an  average,  and 
does  not  refer  to  the  dairymen  who  sell  to  a 
cheese  factory,  or  the  rich  man  with  3  dairy 
hobby;  simply  to  the  plain,  every-day  market 
milkman.  Official  records  in  Georgia  show, 
as  an  example  of  a  Southern  State  dairying, 
that  one  dairy  cow  and  one  acre  of  land  net 
an  annual  profit  of  $28.75. 

THE  ADVANCE   IN    PRICE. 

These  facts  render  the  advance  in  retail 
prices  of  milk,  which  is  becoming  general,  of 
unusual  interest.  Individual  instances  where 
higher  rates  are  justified  undoubtedly  exist. 
When  all  facts  are  considered,  however,  it 
seems  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
reasons  given  for  a  general  Increase,  unless 
the  broad  ground  be  taken  that  milk  prices 
should  go  up  because  those  for  other  foods 
have.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
the  market  milk  business  Is  not  controlled  by 
a  national  combination.  Hence  the  individ- 
ual producer  counts  more  than  if  he  were  a 
tiny  part  of  a  great  commercial  machine. 

The  retailer  claims  in  justification  of  his 
action  that  never  before  has  he  been  obliged 
to  pay  the  producer  so  much  fur  his  mQk. 
The  producer  declares  that  the  demands 
made  upon  him  in  the  line  of  milk  purifica- 
tion arc  such  that  the  cost  of  production  is 
materially  increased. 

Investigation  by  pure-milk  advocates  re- 
sults in  the  statement  that  the  dairyman  who 
complies  with  pure-milk  requirements  makes 
a  larger  net  profit  than  the  dairyman  who 
refuses  to  live  up  to  regulations. 

Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  is 
involved  in  keeping  up  to  the  mildest  stand- 
ard, just  as  with  personal  cleanliness,  but 
the  trouble  in  both  cases  seems  to  be  worth 
while.  The  difficulty  lies  in  convincing  a 
class  of  producers  by  no  means  small  in  num- 


HOW  BOSTON  SOLVED  THE  GAS  PROBLEM. 

BY   LOUIS   D.   BRANDEIS. 

CJHALL  the  public  utilities  be  owned  by  the  year  $265,404.55,  in  the  second  year  $565,- 

public? — is  a  question  pressing  for  de-  72^.60,  and  will  be  in  the  third   (the  cur- 

cision  in  nearly  every  American  city.  rent)  year  about  $800,000. 
To  aid  in  its  proper  solution  the  National 

^.          i:.!        ,u               u*.*  EARNINGS    UNIMPAIRED;    A    COMPARISON 

Civic  federation  began  about  two  years  ago  ' 

1         .         .     ^   ,.        •           I      ^              f  WITH    NEW  YORK. 

a  comprehensive  investigation  01  representa- 
tive American  and  British  gas,  water,  elec-  That  this  saving  to  the  consumer  was  not 
trie-light,  and  street-railway  plants,  with  a  attained  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 
view  to  comparing  the  advantages  and  disad-  stockholder  may  be  inferred  from  the  market 
vantages  of  private  and  public  ownership,  price  of  the  stock  of  the  association  which 
The  opinions  of  the  experts  upon  the  data  so  controls  the  gas  company.  In  the  two  years 
collected  appear  to  be  widely  divergent,  and  following  the  legislation  of  1905,  a  period  in 
to  indicate,  so  far  as  they  can  be  reconciled  at  which  most  other  stocks  depreciated  largely, 
all,  that  neither  private  nor  public  ownership,  the  common  stock  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas 
as  ordinarily  practiced,  is  wholly  satisfactory.  Companies  rose  from  44^^  to  57J/2  ;  and 
While  this  investigation  was  proceeding,  even  in  the  severe  stock  depression  of  late 
Massachusetts  entered,  in  connection  with  September,  1907,  this  stock  was  firm  at  52. 
the  Boston  gas  supply,  upon  an  experiment,  Compare  with  the  results  of  the  Boston 
new  in  America,  which  may  lead  to  the  best  experiment  the  attempt  in  New  York  City 
practical  solution  of  the  public-utilities  prob-  made  at  about  the  same  time  to  reduce  the 
lem.  The  new  Boston  system  creates  sub-  price  of  gas  from  $1  to  80  cents  by  legislative 
stantially  a  partnership  between  the  public  fiat  and  the  compulsory  orders  of  the  State 
and  the  stockholders  of  the  gas  company, — a  commission.  The  New  York  company  con- 
partnership  in  which  the  public  will  secure  tended  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional; 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  profits  of  the  the  federal  court  issued  an  injunction;  the 
business.  consumer  still  pays  out  $1  for  each  lOOO  feet 

of  gas;  and  the  market  price  of  the  stock  of 

TWENTY  PER  CENT.  REDUCTION  IN  TWO  ^u    n          rj    *  J  r-       i^                     £  \J        v     i. 

the  Consolidated  Lras  Company  or  New  York 
fell  during  the  same  period  of  two  years  from 

This  system  has  already  given  to  Boston 80-  200  to  118,  and  in  late  September,  1907,  to 

cent  gas,  although  Boston  is  located  manyhun-  96^. 

dred  miles  from  the  mines  which  supply  its  But  Boston  has  reaped  from  the  sliding 
coal.  Eighty  cents  is  a  lower  price  for  gas  than  scale  system  as  applied  under  President  Rich- 
is  actually  enjoyed  by  any  other  city  in  the  ards'  administration  of  the  company  far  more 
United  States,  except  a  few  within  the  coal  than  cheaper  gas  and  higher  security  values, 
and  oil  region,  like  Cleveland  or  Wheeling,  It  has  been  proved  that  a  public-service  cor- 
and  Redlands  and  Santa  Ana,  Cal.  Even  poration  may  be  managed  with  political  hon- 
in  those  cities  the  price  is  not  lower  than  75  esty,  and  yet  successfully,  and  that  its  head 
cents, — a  price  which  Boston  may  reasonably  may  become  a  valuable  public  servant.  The 
ixpect  to  attain  soon.  For,  during  the  two  officers  and  employees  of  the  gas  company 
Tars  ending  July  i,  1907,  four  reductions  in  now  devote  themselves  strictly  to  the  business 
^rice  each  of  5  cents  have  been  made.  To  of  making  and  distributing  gas,  instead  of  dis- 
lave  reduced  the  price  of  gas  20  per  cent,  sipating  their  abilities,  as  heretofore,  in  lobby- 
during  that  period  of  generally  rising  prices  ing  and  political  intrigue.  As  a  result,  gas 
in  labor  and  materials  is  certainly  a  notable .  properties  which  throughout  the  greater  part 
achievement.  The  most  recent  reductions  in  of  twenty  years  had  been  the  subject  of  finan* 
price  were  the  wholly  voluntary  acts  of  the  cial  and  political  scandals,  developing  ulti- 
company,  made  under  wise  laws  framed  in  mately  bitter  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  pco- 
the  interest  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  pie,  are  now  conducted  in  a  manner  so  hon- 
stockholders.  The  saving  to  the  gas  con-  orable  as  to  deserve  and  to  secure  the  highest 
sumer  by  these  reductions  w^  in  the  first  public  commendation. 
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FUTURE   REDUCTIONS 


ANOTHER  INCREASE 
ANTICIPATED 


CONTINUED 
CO-OPERATION 


FAULTS 
CORRECTED 


INCREASE  IS 
DOUBLE 

ADVANTAGES 
APPEAL 


EVEN  LOWER 
PRICES 


In  RBDUCINQ  the  PRICB  of  Gas  to  80c  we  have  not  onl7 
depended  upon  the  LARQB  INCRBASB  in  sales  of  the  past  year,  but  we 
have  AfXTlCIPATBD  another  SUBSTANTIAL  INCRBASB  during  the 
coming  year. 

We  are  CONFIDENT  that  with  the  CONTINUBO  CO-OPBRaTION 

which  the  Public  has  shown  in  the  past  this  increase  will  be  effected. 
With  this  end  in  view,  we  are  trying  to  do  our  share  by  IMPROVING  THB 
SERVICE  wherever  possible,  and  we  have  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
doing  this.  With  the  same  end  in  view,  we  WELCOME  5UQ0E5TI0N  oc 
CRITICISM  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  or  the  ittiinde  of  our 
employes  who  come  in  contact  with  the  Public 

We  have  established  a  medium  in  the  PORTY  RBPRBSBNTA- 
TIVBS,  in  order  that  SUCH  FAULTS  as  exist  may  be  brought  to  cmt 
attention  and  CORRECTED,  and  to  explain  the  AOVantaqbs  of 
USING   OAS   for    LIGHT,    HEAT   and   POWER. 

This    CAMPAIGN    OP    EDUCATION    is    being    APPRBCIATBD,    if 

we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  INCRBASB  in  SALES  of  the  past 
year  is  more  than  DOUBLE  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

As  the  ADVANTAGES  of  Gas  evidently  APPEAL  to  the  Poblic 
more  and  ,more  as  they  become  more  familiar  with  the  various  methods 
of  using  it  the  COMING  YEAR  should  show  even  GREATER  AODl. 
TIONS  to  the  business. 

WhSe  FUTURE  REDUCTIONS  win  come  harder  and  harder, 
fhey  depend  upon  the  SAME  PRINCIPLES.  If  with  YOUR  HELP  our 
business  continues  to  grow,  as  It  has  the  past  two  years.  BVBN 
LOWER  PRICES  may  be  possible  in  the  future. 


BOSTON  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  COHPANT 


TeL  Oxford  1690.    CommerclAl  Dent. 
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ADVERTISEMENT   IN    THE   BOSTON    NEWSPAPERS    ANNOUNCING    EIGHTY-CENT  GAS. 


being  paid  by  the  Boston  company)  is  made 
the  "  Standard  dividend." 

Third:  The  company  is  prohibited  from 
paying  more  than  7  per  cent,  dividend  unless 
and  until  one  year  after  it  shall  have  reduced 
the  price  of  gas  below  90  cents,  and  then 
may  increase  its  dividend  at  the  rate  of  i 
per  cent,  for  every  5  cents  reduction  in  price 
of  gas. 

Fourth :  New  stock  can  be  issued  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Commissioners  and  must  be  sold  at  auction  at 
such  minimum  price  and  under  such  other 
conditions  as  the  commissioners  prescribe. 

Fifth:  Provision  is  made  for  determining 
annually,  and  publishing  in  detail  in  the 
newspapers,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and 
distributing  gas. 

Sixth:  After  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
the  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners 


may  upon  petition  "  lower  or  raise  the  stand- 
ard price  per  thousand  feet  to  such  extent  as 
may  justly  be  required  by  reason  of  greater 
or  less  burden  which  may  be  imposed  upon 
the  company  by  reason  of  improved  methods 
in  the  art  of  manufacture,  by  reason  of 
changes  in  prices  of  materials  and  labor,  or 
by  reason  of  changes  in  other  conditions  af- 
fecting the  general  cost  of  manufacture  or 
distribution  of  gas." 

LIMITATION  OF  DIVIDENDS  A  MEANS,  NOT  AN 

END. 

A  7  per  cent,  dividend  upon  the  capital  of 
the  consolidated  company  was  equivalent  to  a 
return  of  about  4.35  per  cent,  on  the  replace- 
ment value  of  the  gas  properties  as  testified 
to,  and  of  their  cost  to  the  then  owners.  The 
"  standard  dividend,"  therefore,  though  nom- 
inally 7  per  cent.,  represented  but  a  modest 
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To  an  even  greater  i 
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The  Public-Franchise  League  believed  that  upon  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  cap- 

the    sliding-scale    system    supplies    in    large  ital,  the  saving  in  price  is  practically  certain 

measure  these  conditions  essential  to  the  sue-  to  be  figured  upon  an  ever-increasing  quan- 

cessful  conduct  of  our  public  services, — con-  tity  sold.     The  reduction  in  price  increases 

ditions  which  are  in  no  respect  inconsistent  sales;  and  the  increase  of  sales  renders  fur- 

with  the  restrictions  demanded  for  a  proper  ther  reductions  in  price  possible.     The  sales 

protection   of   the   public    interests.      It  be-  of  the  Boston  company  to  consumers  in  the 

lieved   also   that   the   Boston   company   pos-  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  were  23.73  j>er 

sesscd  in  its  president,  Mr.  Richards,  a  man  cent,  greater  than  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 

of  the  character  and  ability  required  to  make  1905, — the   first   reduction   in   price  having 

the  sliding-scale  system  a  pronounced  success*  been  made  as  of  July   i,   1905.     The  sales 

The  results  of  the  new  law  under  his  admin-  from  July  i,  1907  (when  the  price  was  re- 

istration   have   happily  confirmed   the  judg-  duced   to   80  cents),   to   October    i,    1907, 

ment  of  the  League.  were  16.6  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the 

corresponding  period  of  the  preceding:  year. 

FURTHER    GAINS    TO    THE    CONSUMERS.  T..  ,o  -C^^*^J^*k    *.  *U                               -11  -.if- 

It  IS  expected  that  the  company  will  this  year 
The  rate  of  increase  in  savings  to  the  gas  increase  its  dividend  rate  i  per  cent.,  calling 
consumer  noted  above, — that  is,  from  $265,-  for  an  additional  payment  to  stockholders  of 
404.55  in  the  first  year  to  $800,000  (esti-  $151,240,  but  the  people  will  save  in  the  cur- 
mated)  for  the  third  year, — is  due  in  large  rent  year  (as  compared  with  the  standard 
measure  to  the  rapid  successive  reductions  in  price  of  90-cent  gas)  about  $400,000.  When 
the  price  of  gas;  and,  obviously,  further  re-  the  80-cent  rate  shall  have  been  in  force 
ductions  will  come  more  slowly.  But  fur-  twelve  months  the  company  may  increase  its 
ther  reductions  may  be  expected,  both  be-  dividends,  if  earned,  by  another  i  per  cent, 
cause  of  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  man-  But  it  cannot  be  so  earned  without  a  further 
agement,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  consump-  increase  in  consumption  of  gas,  which  in 
lion  of  gas.  turn  must  result  in  further  reduction  of 
The  efficiency  of  the  management  is  being  cost  and  further  increase  of  the  amount 
largely  promoted  through  the  voluntary  ex-  saved  by  the  people.  The  experience  of 
tension  by  the  company  of  the  sliding  scale  the  English  companies  under  the  sliding- 
principle  to  its  employees.  Under  this  wise  scale  system  shows  that  while,  at  the  out- 
provision  681  employees  receive,  in  addition  set,  the  saving  to  the  community  and  the 
to  regular  wages,  a  dividend  on  their  wages  amount  paid  on  the  increase  of  dividend  were 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  dividend  on  capital  about  equal,  after  a  series  of  years  the  savings 
stock  paid  to'  stockholders.  And  these  681  to  the  consumer  were  from  three  to  seven 
employees  have  either  already  become  stock-  times  as  great  as  the  increase  of  dividends  to 
holders,  or  under  the  operation  of  the  system  stockholders. 

will  soon  be  such.  If  the  demand  for  municipal  ownership  in 
Even  without  further  reductions  in  price,  America  can  be  stayed,  it  will  be  by  such  wise 
some  increase  in  the  saving  to  the  consumer  legislation  as  the  Public-Franchise  League 
may  be  expected  each  year.  For  it  is  one  of  has  promoted,  and  by  such  public  service  as 
the  great  merits  of  the  sliding-scale  system  Mr.  Richards  and  his  associates  are  render- 
that  while,  upon  reduction  in  price,  the  in-  ing  in  the  management  of  a  private  corpora- 
creased  dividend  is  figured  from  year  to  year  tion. 
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for  political  and  commercial  supremacy  in  cillors.  Army  officials  robbed  the  soldiers  of 
Persia,  and  Russia  had  seemingly  won  in  the  their  supplies  and  drove  them  to  marauding, 
struggle.  By  the  Bagdad  Railway,  a  con-  All  public  offices  were  auctioned  off  to  the 
cession  secured  from  the  Turkish  Govern-  highest  bidder.  The  prevailing  abuses  thus 
ment  in  1902,  and  through  various  institu-  intensified  the  popular  discontent,  which 
tions  established  by  her  subjects  in  Teheran,  finally  found  utterance  in  the  upheaval  pre- 
Germany  gained  a  foothold  in  Persia.  These  ceding  the  assembly  of  the  Parliament, 
facts  did  not  modify,  however,  our  impres-  In  drawing  a  comparison  between  Persia 
sion  of  Persia  as  a  country  of  corrupt  and  and  Russia  we  note  an  absence  in  the  former 
brutal  satraps,  where  offices  were  sold  to  the  of  the  terrorism  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
highest  bidder,  where  men  and  women  were  the  Russian  revolution.  The  revolution 
sold  for  unpaid  taxes,  and  where  the  basti-  which  broke  out  in  the  market  place  of 
nado  still  held  sway.  We  caught  a  glimpse  Terehan  in  1906  was  not  accompanied  by 
now  and  then  in  the.columns  of  our  mission  bloodshed,  the  thousands  of  Babbists  and 
papers  of  the  religious  fermentation  now  go-  their  sympathizers  who  assembled  before  the 
ing  on  in  Persia.  The  American  missionaries  palace  demanded  only  justice  and  inipartial 
have  called  our  attention  to  the  rapid  spread  administration  of  the  law.  Muzaffer-ed-Din, 
of  Babbism  and  have  interpreted  the  latter  as  who  well  remembered  the  fate  of  his  father, 
a  drifting  of  the  Persian  masses  from  Mo-  the  arch  persecutor  of  the  Babbists,  finally 
'hammedanism  toward  Christianity.  Intelli-  murdered  by  one  of  them  at  a  shrine  near 
gent  Persians,  however,  would  scarcely  accept  Teheran,  May  i,  1896,  readily  yielded  to 
this  as  the  true  interpretation,  since  the  doc-  the  popular  clamor  for  a  constitution.  How- 
trines  of  the  sect  would  indicate  that  Bab-  ever,  even  his  rule  was  marked  by  greed  and 
bism  is  a  pantheism  permeated  by  gnostic  and  treason  to  his  people.  He  died  January  8, 
communistic  elements.  But  whatever  Bab-  I907>  and  was  followed  by  his  son,  Mo- 
bism  may  be  we  should  accord  due  credit  to  hamed-Ali  (born  1872). 
the  English  and  American  mission  schools  for  While  the  Babbists  must  be  regarded  as 
their  valuable  contribution  to  the  moderniza-  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
tion  of  Persia.  The  new  elementary  schools  modernization  of  Persia,  we  should  not  over- 
are  modeled  after  the  American  schools.  look  the  fact  that  educated  Persians  have 
The  analysis  of  the  causes  which  have  led  come  in  intimate  contact  with  European  civ- 
to  the  establishment  of  constitutionalism  in  ilization  for  many  years,  and  that  they  have 
Persia  is  complicated  by  the  reports  and  helped  to  spread  Western  ideas  in  their  coun- 
rumors  which  have  found  their  way  to  the  try.  E^entially  a  commercial  people,  the 
columns  of  the  European  press.  The  Per-  Persians  have  formed  business  connections  in 
sians  themselves  had  long  ago  realized  that  most  of  the  European  countries.  In  thus* 
the  antiquated  code  of  the  Sheirat  was  en-  coming  in  contact  with  European  civiliza- 
tirely  out  of  tpuch  with  the  needs  of  every-  tion  they  learned  to  know  of  its  advantages, 
day  life.  They  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  and  were  led  to  organize  secret  societies  for 
ne^v  laws  that  should  serve  as  a  check  on  the  the  spread  of  Western  ideas  in  their  own 
greed  and  arbitrariness  of  the  corrupt  offi-  countr>\  Prominent  among  such  patriots  arc 
cials;  of  laws  that  would  safeguard  the  pri-  Seid  Djemal-ed-Din,  and  Malcolm  Khan. 
mary  rights  of  the  much-afflicted  people,  and  The  last-named  published  in  London  the 
would  provide  for  modern  methods  in  the  liberal  periodical  H^wmw  (Law),  which  was 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  Such  fundamental  widely  circulated  in  Persia.  These  Wcst- 
aws,  in  keeping  with  modern  political  in-  erners  among  the  Persians  also  introduced 
ititutions,  are  now  being  elaborated  in  the  Free  Masonry  into  their  country.  This  or- 
irst  Persian  Parliament.  ganization  has  grown  rapidly  in  influence, 
Under  the  old  system  every  governor  of  a  and  has  played  an  important  role  as  an  cdu- 
province  was  a  law  unto  himself.  All  classes  cational  factor  and  as  a  center  around  which 
of  the  Persian  people  were  subject  to  his  will  the  opposition  to  the  antiquated  government 
and  pleasure.  Petty  officials  and  other  per-  crj^stallized.  Secret  and  open  meetings  held 
sons  were  subjected  to  cruel  punishment,  at  by  these  organizations  discussed  the  political 
times  being  deprived  of  their  ears  and  noses,  situation.  Measures  were  also  proposed 
The  despot  Nasr-ed-Din  found  pleasure  in  there  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  ills.  There 
quartering  people  who  had  in  any  way  dis-  was  then  scarcely  any  censorship  in  Persia, 
pleased  him.  Governors  were  bastinadoed  to  and  the  government  did  not  at  first  prohibit 
gratify  the  whim  of  the  Shah  or  of  his  coun-  the   holding  of  such   meetings.     However, 


THE 

when  the  government  becan 
gravity  of  the  situation,  phy 
curred  between  its  represer 
members  of  the  societies. 

The  antagonism  between  i 
the  Shah's  government,  whic 
under  the  surface  for  a  long 
into  open  flame  two  years  ag 
believe  that  the  re  volution  a 
Russia  has  stimulated  the 
nients  openly  to  throw  dowr 
the  government.  Moreovt 
Vizier  (Ain-ed-Dowleh),  by 
measures,  hastened  the  ca 
predecessors,  Amined-Dowh 
Sultan,  knew  how  to  retain 
the  clergi'.  They  were  w 
them  a  share  of  the  booty  and 
good  humor  by  promises, 
however,  refused  to  give  an 

The  merchants  who  wei 
pay  tribute  to  him  joined  th 
opposition.  The  progressists 
ership  of  the  Mushtaid  (Doc 
Seid-Mahomet  were  particu 
in  organizing  the  elements 
the  government.  He  went  si 
tain  that  religious  education 
tiai  to  the  progress  of  the  p 
Secondary  schools  where  ge( 
languages,  history,  etc.,  we 
opened  by  him  at  his  own  e\ 

On  January  ii,  1906,  thi 
numbers  entered  Teheran  an. 
noisy  acclamation  by  the  f 
were  awaiting  the  fulfillmet 
promise,  made  a  few  days  p 
forms,  and  especially  of  the 
an  Idalet-Khane  { House  of , 
ever,  the  Grand  Vizier  sue 
ming  the  tide  until  the  fol 
Oppressive  measures  against 
the  clergy  were  freely  institu 
these  the  revolutionary  movi 
force.  The  revolutionists  wl 
by  the  arnied  representatu  e 
ment,  sought  refuge  m  the 
and  in  the  Mohammedin  te 
tensive  gardens  of  the  miss 
one  time  like  a  huge  camp,  w 
tents,  and  its  outdoor  cookm 
ing  incident,  which  maj  be 
occurred  during  the  occupant 
mission  by  the  Persian  gue 
M-ere  accused  by  the  English 
and  were  told  that  they  wc 
unless  they  mended  their  w 
sians  proudly  replied  that  tl 
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cessions  can  be  granted,  no  treaties  can  be  con-  sideration  of  500,000  pounds.    In  1 892  RuS- 

cluded,  and  no  loans  floated  without  the  consent  ^'^^  secured    permission   to   establish   a  com- 

01    the    Maihs.     All    Persian    subjects   of   good  •  1    l      1  j  •     j    •  -. ^   — :i 

character,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  ^^^^^'c^al   bank,   and   received   important  rail- 

and  who  arc  able  to  speak,  read  and  write  the  road  and  mining  concessions.     In  1900  Rus- 

Persian  language,  can  be  elected  as  delegates,  sia  made  Persia  a  loan  of  22,500,000  rubles, 

Officials  and  women  cannot  be  elected.  ^^,{^1^,^  ^,^^  guaranteed  by  the  custom  receipts. 

On  October  9  the  Shah  Muzaffer-ed-Din  Germany  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  certain 

opened  the  Parliament  with  great  solcmnit}^  railroad  and  banking  concessions, 
and  the  members  at  once  proceeded  with  the        While  England  and  Russia  are  destined 

work  of  legislation.    In  November  the  Shah,  to  exercise  great  influence  in  Persia  for  years 

realizing  the  critical  state  of  his  health,  sent  to    come,    we    can    already    perceive    that 

for   his  son    and   heir,    I\Iohamed-Ali,    then  Turkey,    which    has    of    late    manifested    a 

Governor-General  of  Tabriz ;  and  on  Decem-  decided  aggressiveness  in  the  boundary  zone 

ber  22  the  Shah  and  the  heir  apparent  at-  and  has  occupied  about  150  villages  in  the 

tached  their  signature  to  the  constitution  pre-  neighborhood  of   Hoi,  may  clash  with   the 

pared  In  the  Majlis.    The  Shah  died  on  Jan-  interests  of  both.     The  Turkish  interest  in 

uary  8,  1907,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  Persia  Is  not  stimulated  merely  by  the  antag- 

life  and  the  eleventh  of  his  reign.    The  next  onism  of  orthodox  Mohammedanism  against 

day  Mohamed-All  was  proclaimed  Shah.  Babbism,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  is  guided 

Mohamed-All,  who,  by  the  way,  Is  not  also  by  political  motives, 
very  popular  among  his  people,  was  said  to  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  how  the  present 
be  a  friend  of  Russia,  while  his  brother  and  constitution  will  affect  the  everyday  life  of 
pretender  to  the  throne,  Shua-Us-Sultane,  the  Persian  people.  The  162  members  of 
posed  as  a  friend  of  the  English.  the  present  Parliament  include  patriots  as 
As  previously  noted,  the  struggle  In  Persia  well  as  men  of  broad  Ideas.  Yet  it  is  for 
between  England  and  Russia  is  of  long  stand-  time  to  decide  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
ing,  and  dates  back  to  the  seventeenth  cen-  resist  the  Insistent  pressure  of  a  bureaucracy 
tury.  In  18 10  England  concluded  a  treaty  deprived  of  Its  Income,  as  well  as  the  political 
with  Persia  In  which  It  was  stipulated  that  intrigues  of  foreigners.  The  Persian  Premier 
the  latter  receive  a  subsidy  for  pursuing  a  was  shot  by  a  money-changer  August  31,  and 
policy  contrary  to  Russian  interests.  In  last  month  a  new  cabinet  was  formed,  with 
1 81 3,  In  virtue  of  the  Gullstan  agreement,  the  sanction  of  the  Parliament.  Saad-Ud- 
Russla  was  ceded  some  Persian  territory,  and  Dowleh,  former  Minister  to  Belgium,  was 
after  the  war  of  1834  Russia  compelled  made  Foreign  Minister,  while  Echtis-Sham- 
Persla  to  subscribe  to  an  anti-English  agree-  Us-Salgame,  former  Minister  to  Berlin, 
ment.  In  1837  ^^  English  fleet  entered  the  was  appointed  president  of  the  Parliament. 
Persian  Gulf,  r.nd  took  possession  of  the  Constitutionalism  and  its  intricate  machinery 
Persian  island  of  Karak.  In  1846,  Russia  involve  additional  expenses  and  impose  addi- 
received  important  commercial  privileges  and  tlonal  burdens  on  a  sorely  tried  people.  To 
the  right  to  maintain  war-vessels  In  Enzeli  the  ignorant  the  constitution  is  only  another 
and  Astrabad,  and  in  1856  It  demanded  from  evidence  of  foreign  influence,  and  it  is  there- 
Persia  the  occupation  of  Herat.  In  the  same  fore  regarded  by  them  with  suspicion.  A 
year  tlie  English  took  possession  in  the  Per-  prominent  government  official  recently  voiced 
slan  Gulf  of  Bender-Bushir  and  other  ports,  this  suspicion  by  declaring  that  in  the  end 
In  1835  Russia  acquired  from  Persia  Serakhs,  Persia  will  fall  a  prey  to  foreigners.  The 
and  in  1888  England  succeeded  in  securing  periodical  Khabl-ul-Matin  advises  the  aboli- 
the  opening  of  the  Karun  River  to  interna-  tlon  of  embassies  In  European  countries  of 
lonal  navigation.  In  1889  Russia  was  slight  importance  to  Persia,  as  for  instance, 
<iven  permission  to  establish  insurance  and  Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  etc.,  and  the  estab- 
ransportatlon  companies,  a  match-factory,  llshment,  instead,  of  an  embassy  in  Japan. 
•nd  a  street  railway  in  Teheran.  In  the  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  Persian  statesmen 
^ame  year  England  secured  a  concession  for  should  be  appointed  to  the  post,  and  he 
:he  establishment  of  a  Persian  Imperial  Bank,  should  be  Instructed  to  study  the  political 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources,  structure  of  Japan.  It  also  recommends  the 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  education  of  Persian  youths  in  Japan.  It  is 
Teheran  to  Ispahan  and  Shuster.  In  1890  to  be  hoped  that  the  land  of  poetry  and  roses 
England  was  given  the  tobacco  monopoly  for  has  before  it  a  happy  future,  a  return  per- 
fifty  years,  but  after  the  great  popular  revolt  haps  of  some  of  the  glories  of  a  once  migjhty 
it  had  to  forego  these  privileges  for  a  con-  people. 


LEADING   AR 


THE  BRYAN-BEVI 

]yfR.  BRYAN  and  Senator  B 
dulge  in  an  exchange  of  v 
tariff  in  the  November  Reaihr. 
a  revision,  but  in  different  forms 
ferent  reasons.  Bryan  tells  us  th 
has  been  before  us  for  1 1 5  years, 
when  Alexander  Hamilton  subm 
port  nn  manufactuies,  "  As 
trade,"  says  he,  "  is  the  natura 
and  restrictions  upon  exchange  i 
interference  with  the  liberty  of 
iiai,  the  advocate  of  a  protectiv 
upon  him  the  burden  of  proof  to 
that  it  is  right  in  principle;  secor 
wise  in  policy,  either  general!; 
special  circumstances;  and,  thin 
necessary  to  the  extent  that  it  is 

These,  he  declares,  protecti 
never  established,  and  the  right  o 
pie  that  the  Government  may  t; 
for  another's  benefit  is  habituallj 
them,  although  the  Supreme  C 
United  States  declared  the  same 
fensiblc.  The  foreigner  does  n 
tax;  that  inequality  fails  upon  th 
Raw  material  causes  the  manu 
pay  a  tax,  but  this  the  people  pay 
added  price  on  the  finished  artic 
he  aslcs:  "  Why  do  protectionists 
a  tariff  on  raw  material  is  a  bu 
maimfacturer,  and  then,  in  the  s 
contend  that  a  tariff  upon  the  m 
product  is  not  a  burden  ?  " 

When  the  protectionist  tells 
that  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff 
to  the  foreign  price  for  the  farmi 
he  deludes  them.  The  price  of 
staples  in  this  country  is  fixed  1 
brought  by  our  surplus  abroad. 
ers  could  combine  they  might  bi 
protection;  but,  at  present,  a  tai 
products  is  a  mockery.  With  tl 
turers  the  case  is  otherwise.  Tl 
the  tariff  to  the  price  of  their  gcc 
compel  the  c(;nsumer  to  pay  the  t 
he  purchases  here  or  abroad. 

In  foreign  competition,  Amei 
facturers  undersell  foreign  comp 
a  patriotic  system,  or  an  enablinf 
infant  industries,  the  tariff  may  b 
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Its  work.    In  proof  of  this  he  cites  the  case  House,  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 

of  Germany,  which  devoted  six  years  to  study  Senate,   to   advise  in   any  contemplated  re- 

and  investigated  the  situation  before  adopt-  vision.     His  plan  is  not  promising  in  speedy 

ing  its  present  maximum  and  minimum  tariff,  results,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  practical  and 

which,  Senator  Beveridge  believes,  is  the  most  constructive. 

thorough    and    accurate   tariff   scheme   ever  What  he  designates  a  "  rational  and  incvi- 

adopted.     It  is  the  logical  development  of  table  American  tariff  policy "  may  be  sum- 

the  American  protective  theory  and  if  we  are  marized : 

wise  we  will  hasten  to  adopt  it.  tt-  ^  •  •  r  xt.  x  -/r  i  r  « 
T>  /  !•  •  •  ^-  ^  -rr  First,  a  revision  of  the  taritt  only  upon  fulL 
By  means  of  a  discriminatmg  tariff  we  can  thorough,  and  accurate  information, 
make  a  foreign  market  for  our  surplus,  be-  Second,  a  permanent  commission  of  tariff  ex- 
cause  we  have  room  for  concessions.  The  perts  who  shall  gather  this  information  and  thus 
present  rates  could  serve  as  the  maximum  act  as  the  assistant  to  Congress,  so  that  Con- 
rates  in  our  dual  tariff.     Under  the  present  gress  can  legislate  intelligently. 

flat  svstem  we  have  no  latitude.     The  com-  ,J^''^^  a  maximum  and  mmimum  tariff  with 

..',,,                        ,            .               .  the  present   Dingley  rates,  or  higher  rates,  as 

mission  should  set  to  work  on   its  appoint-  the  maximum ;  and  lower  rates  which  still  shall 

ment  and  assemble  daily  until  the  opening  of  carefully  protect  all  American  industries  as  the 

the  Congress  following  the  next  Presidential  minimum,  together  with  the  power  in  the  hands 

election.    Then  its  data  should  be  laid  before  f  ^^^  President  to  apply  these  minimum,  rates 

i_       L    1          I- -I       I.                 •    •            X    J   -1  to  imports  coming  from  foreign  countnes  in  ex- 

that  body,   while   the   commission   sat   daily  change  for  a  like  favor  from  such  countries  to- 

with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  ward  American  exports  to  their  markets. 


UNTRAINED   CHILDREN   AND  INDUSTRY. 

^^TpWENTY-FIVE     thousand    children  in  the  homes  is  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal 

between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of   these   children    from   school   understood. 

of  age  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  are  not  Then,  even,  the  results  are  negative*.     The 

at  school."     So  runs  the  report  of  an  indus-  answer  is  elicited  that  the  child  left  school 

trial   commission   in   the  Bay  State.      Five-  from  "  choice."    This  appears  to  be  correct; 

sixths  of  this  number  have  not  completed  the  for  many  of  the  parents  could  and  would 

course  in  the  grammar  school,  one-half  have  afford  industrial  training  for  these  children; 

not   iinished    the    seventh    grade,    and    one-  76  per  cent,  of  these  families  were  so  situ- 

fourth  have  not  gone  through  the  sixth  grade,  ated.    About  66  per  cent,  of  these  children 

To   explain    why   these   children    have   left  could  have  continued  at  school,  and.55  per 

school  and  its  effect  upon  their  future  is  the  cent,  of  the  families  declared  they  would  send 

task  essayed  by  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  assist-  their  children  to  trade  schools.    The  trouble 

ant  professor  of  history  and  economics,  Sim-  is  to  convince  the  child.    These  percentages 

mons  College,   in   Charities  and  the   Com-  were  based  on  an  allowance  of  $2  per  week 

mons  for  October.  for  each  member  of  a  family,  and  in  the  fami- 

This  group  of  25,000,  she  assumes,  rep-  lies  in  question,  of  from  five  to  seven  persons, 

resents  the  entire  number  of  the  Staters  future  the   annual    income    ranged    from   $720  to 

industrial   workers  who  will   be   dependent  $1200.      Out    of    100    families   considered, 

upon  their  own  resources, — a  matter  of  great  only  seven  of  the  five-to-seven-membcr  fam- 

concern   to  the  future  of  our  citizens  and  ilies  had  an  income  of  $2  or  less;  incomes  of 

»f  our  industries.     To  every  one  that  goes  children   under  sixteen  were  not  included; 

"to  an   occupation  which   is  worth   while,  and  in  3000  families  visited  not  more  than 

'•ore    than    four    enter    a    cotton    mill,    or  one-sixth  ^^•ere  below  the  $2  margin. 

^on    a    messenger    suit,    or    wear    a    cash  Why  does  the  child  desire  to  leave  school? 

;irrs  uniform.     They  seldom   receive  over  Because  the  school  life  is  disliked  by  him, 

>5     before     they     arc     seventeen,     and    at  through    a    disinclination    for    books,    and 

wenty  they  reach  the  height  of  their  power,  through  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  school  to 

—an  income  of  $8  or  $10.     These  employ-  meet  the  child's  natural  desire, — ^to  do  rather 

ments  afford  no  development  or  apprentice-  than    to    study.     The    example   of   "  other 

ship,    and    make    for   vice,    dishonesty,    and  boys "  at  work,  and  a  desire  for  dress  like 

retrogression.  that  of  girls  at  work,  are  also  contributing 

Only  by  getting  in  touch  with  the  parents  agencies.  The  result  is  that  the  child,  as  here 


shown,  fails  to  gain  a 
trade,  and  his  constar 

ployer  to  employer  bri 
ness  of  purpose,  irrespc 
and  irregularity  of  hal 
doing  of  manhood  and 

Again,  the  attitude 
worthy  of  note.  He 
at  unskilled  work  becai 
to  teach  them."  He  si 
the  brighter  and  able 
other  out  to  hunt  anot 
the  boys  and  girls  \vho 
must  fall  by  the  way,- 
Even  the  child  who  er 
try  tvithout  training  is 
of  former  days.  Althc 
tice,  he  does  a  man's 
child's  pay.  Hence,  he 
a  man's  work  elsewhen 
not  agree  to  teach  him 
ally  steal  his  trade,  say 

Returns  from  largi 
immense  industries  sho 
being  apprenticed.  In 
boy,  by  means  of  corn 
night,  trade  schools,  i 
trade.  He  has  "got  : 
not  "  got  a  trade,"  S 
demnation  of  the  suppc 
the  untrained  child  b] 
absence  of  technical  ti 
or  "  helpers  "  of  these 
cumstance.  In  the  opii 
not  only  a  tragedy  of  h 
-  ■     nship,  as 


COPPER,  owing  t 
notfceably  in  tht 
time.  In  a  sense  this 
fictitious,  and  was  ne\ 
the  producers  on  mi 
Between  the  produci 
there  is  a  community 
former  contracts  aheai 
Ovving  to  selling  .ihea 
producers  have  not  re 
benefit  of  the  rise  in  i 
ulated  the  public  to  [ 
and  thus  send  the  figu 
The  real  reason  for 
copper  is  simply  the 
exceeded  the  supply, 
that  the  scarcity  woul 
be  perennial,  the  price 
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Two  tons  of  average  iron  ore  will  make  by  the  quantit>'  in  stock,  actually  available 

one  ton  of  nietaJ,  but  it  takes  from  thirty-  for  sale.    At  the  present  time,  the  writer  as- 

rhrcx  to  s>evcnty-five  tons  of  copper  ore  to  serts,  there  must  be  100,000,000  pounds  of 

pro<Ju4X'  one  ton  of  i:opp<'r.     Iron  ore  occurs  copper  in  these  vats.    This  reserve  is  a  safc- 

iii  \'t:vy  larj^e  dcpobits,  worked  m  s^in.c  cases  j^uard.    In  England,  a  certain  amount  is  held 

by  btcani  s>hovcl>>,  ulifreas  topper  conies  from  under  warrant;  but  this  is  delusively  small. 

conipajativcly    narrow     veins    or    irrej^ular  In  this  country  the  stock  on  hand  is  subject 

niaj>i»es.    In  JHfti  tin*  Western  States  attained  to  guesswork. 

proniiiR-nte  ab  (opprr  producers,  the  Lakes        It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  future  of 

supplying   i^^ihh)  long  tons,  Arizona  8(xx)  copper.     If  the  demand  grows  and  no  very 

long  tonb,  and  Montana  4(xmj  long  tons  of  important  new  discoveries  are  made  the  metal 

coppt-r.     In  iH87  Montana  was  first  in  pro-  will  become  scarcer  and  will  demand  a  higher 

duition    antl    has    never   been    headed,   with  price  than  the  average  price  of  the  past.     In 

Arizona  bi-iorul  and  ilu*  Lakes  third  in  HK)5.  that  event,  wherever  a  substitute  metal  can 

Hetiiii;   ilu:   Civil    War  Tennessee   was   the  be  used,  that  will  be  resorted  to,  and  a  drop 

cluL't  Lopper  Statf.     In  i8<j(»,  that  State  was  in  consumption  follow.     This  will  restore  a 

crt'ilited   with    <,7si»,i^4   pi>unils  of  copper,  normal  value.    Great  Britain  and  Venezuela 

and     iH.Hii.iKKJ    poinuls    last    year,      Utah  are  disappearing  as  copper  producers.     Spain 

aiUh'il    4i),7iJ,iHH»    |u»unils    to    the    world's  and  Portugal  are  also  declining.     Germany 

bttak    in    h)i»(>,    anil    California   24,42 i.ixx)  has  a  long  life  ahead.     Chile  is  recovering 

pounils.   Alaska  sent  to  the  smelter  Sjtxi.txx:)  from  her  exhaustion  between  1870  and  1880, 

pounds  of  Clipper   last  >ear,  and    I' tab  and  and  along  with  Bolivia  and  Peru  will  show 

Nevada   are   the   largest   certain   sources  of  future  increases,  Mexico  and  British  Colum- 

new   bupply.      In   tui»  or   three  years  these  bia  likewise.     In  Alaska,  British  Columbia, 

Slates    arc    expected    to    yield    2iK>,iXK>AXX>  Labrador,  and  between  the  Lakes  and  Hud- 

pi»vuuls  a  \ear.  son  Bay,  are  great  pi>ssibilities  of  future  dis- 

The  prej>en^e  ot  snuill  quantities  of  gold  covery.      In   the  Congo   Free  State  arc  cx- 

aad  silvei  in  ci»ppei  ous,  owin^;  to  the  prixess  tensive,  but  practically  inaccessible,  deposits. 

ot  electroUtic  ci»pper  letining.  serves  to  make  Australia  is  progressing:  little  is  known  of 

copper   mininL;   p  roll  table    ivx   the   fortunate  China's  or  Siberia's  possibilities,  and  Japan 

produceis    who^c   ores  contain    the   precious  is  a  growing  copjnrr  power. 
metaU.      In   Montana,  >t»,0SOA\\>  hiLs  been         l>om  this  review  it  is  evident  that  the  old 

thiN  e\tKU'ted:  in  Arizona  and  Sonora,  >2.-  mines     are     approaching     exhaustion,     and, 

ioSak\»;  V^'iuLiJa,  >4(.kux\>,  and  from  other  therefore,   that  tlie   trade  must  turn   to  de- 

di.Ntiias.  >i2.>vK»AVK>,  oi  ^iiaWaxx>  '\\\  all.  ix>sits  of  lower  graJe  than  heretofore,  if  the 

*'  We  cannot  e\pcct.  '  s:i>s  he,  *'  to  grow  as  active  demand  oi  the  present  continues.  This 

\lgo:oj.i>l>   Ik*  we  J'd   in  the  post.     We  are  copt>er   cannot   be   made  as  cheaply  as   the 

u^inj;  up  our   natural  ie>oi::ces  of  iron.  coi.>-  copper    ue   ha\e   been    consuming   so    reck- 

per,  and  lumber  at  headlong  speed,  and  they  lessly     rcr     t'x'     past     ireneration.      In     the 

cannot  la^t.     Ne\ei thcless,  there  need  be  no  pianufacture  nf  electrical  irachinery  and  the 

•mniediatc  alarm  as  to  a  hea\y  decline  in  our  transmission  oi  eiectr-cai  current,  in  the  com- 

»woppci  suppl>.  '  position  of  allovs,  and  in  architecture,  where 

Minos  in  (.Va^la  and  Kear*<i;3:e,  Portajje  it   replaces  iron   .ind   lead,  is  copper  largely 

[.  aice,   ihc  Cop^K-r   l<:u]^e   :n   tie  Southwest,  consumed. 

W'>cv)iJMn  and  \l  luie^ra,   ire  st'Il  to  be  de-        The  J  rait  -mi  OjpiHrr  for  telejiraph  wires, 

M.iiii>cvi.        The    di>covery     jf    'ar^e    copper  troiiey  lines,  etc..    s.  Joubt'e<s,  very  large, — 

i»v;i*.>   below    :hc   arvientirerous   'jres  or   the  probabh  one-tiiirii  of  the  world's  supply.     It 

"^  n;;ii   lii.crc  :ii;ne  :iia\     liso  '*\r:eiid  the  \\i^  is  Jirticult  'o   lerei-iiine  :lie  amount  of  copper 

■ii.:rc     nvieiinitel} .      Arizona  >    districts  which  enteis  '>ia:>5i  and   otiier  alloys.     TTie 

•   -M  ^j^n>  •:  v.'\'iau>rion.  railroaiis  o>nsi:n:c  about  ^lxv  tons  for  this 

L^r  ■. '.-.i:.  V»>.xv,KV  pounds    jf   *a'Ctn>  :>ur}K)>e    uniuaiA.       \titoniobiles,   stationary 

K  .':^>pvi  'Wic  'urned  out  ':?>  'iiiie  ■.•lectro-  enj;ine^.  iiui  ^-t' :niboar*i  !iiake  heavv  demands 

li^.     eii.K;  !e>.       I  Se  'arv;e  «iuant!ty    )i  ;op-  «hi  cop^K'i.     \\  .11   iuateiial  and  ammunition, 

.xr   :a.:icd     n   •i'c   '  ars  of  •:iieNe  ■.*iecr''ol\  ric  -ikewist*.      In    iichilevMtial    work   it   has 


woiicN    lunitihcvN    lii    'lenient  -Jt  vincertainty  :>Iac»*d    \\  Hu.i:iK-;rnn    W'lfk   :>roruselv.   **  and 

inti>  :iic  :alc«iiari«  n     :  ^toc'o   11  'land,  and  of  nrobabl\   :noie  or  mk*  W'>jui"N  Nupolv  will  go 

con>uuiption.     !t  .iiM.»  mhience^  'pe  •>rice.  as  :nto   .lulutis-tiiU'    lod    'ioii>c-turnishing  thaa 

the  value  A  oipper  is  undoubte«il>  induenced  into  an>  oihci  u»v.  ' 


ppROM  time  to  time 
*  during  the  past 
ten  years  readers  of 
this  Review  have  been 
informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  great 
African  railroad  proj- 
ect known  as  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  line.  It  will 
be  remembered  that 
this  scheme  was 
fathered  by  Cecil 
Rhodes,  and  later  re- 
ceived substantial  en- 
couragement from  Mr. 
Rhodes'  partner,  Al- 
fred Beit,  who  pro- 
vided in  his  will  that 
the  sum  of  $7,500,000 
should  be  used  for  the 
furtherance  of  this 
railroad  scheme  and  the 
"  Cape  to  Cairo  tele- 
graph system,  includ- 
ing telephones."  Mr. 
M,  E.  Hutchinson, 
writing  in  the  Inde- 
pendent (New  York) 
for  October  3,  makes 
several  interesting 
statements  concerning 
the  most  recent  prog- 
ress of  this  continental 
railroad  project. 

The  present  termi- 
nus of  the  line  is  at 
Rhodesia  Broken  Hill, 
about  2000  miles  due 
north  from  Cape 
Town,  in  south  cen- 
tral Africa.  The  road  ' 
point  on  June  24,  igo6. 
point,  says  Mr.  Hutc 
road  will  eventually  h 
via  the  southern  extren' 
yika  and  so  on  through 
or  through  northern  R 
to  Belgian  territory,  tl 
the  main  line,  known  2 
way,  which  is  now  in  c 
from  Lobito  Bay,  in  Pa 
a  line  some  900  miles  ii 
east  into  the  Congo  Fi 
tion  of  continuing  the 
Broken  Hill  to  the  sc 
Tanganyika  is  still  in 
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inson  points  out  that  the  Eg>'ptian  end  from  pleted  or  contemplated  is  about  1600  miles, 

Cairo  or  Alexandria  southward  to  Assuan,  a  and    from   the  south   are  more   than    2000 

distance  of  590  miles,  has  already  been  con-  miles.    Although  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 

stnicted,  and  that  another  560  miles  between  this  great  undertaking  will  be  completed,  Mr. 

Wady  Haifa  and  Khartoum  is  projected.    In  Hutchinson  is  confident  that  the  project  will 

the  aggregate,  the  h'ne  from  the  north  com-  not  be  abandoned. 


THK   PRINCETON   PRECEPTORIAL  SYSTEM. 

TpWO  years  ago  Presitient  Woodrow  Wil-  preceptor  do?"  he  sa>'s:  "He  meets  the 
^  y>n  inaugurated  at  Princeton  the  pre-  twent>*  or  more  men  assigned  him,  in  groups 
ceptorial  s}stem,  and  the  sam.e  is  now  a  finnly  of  not  more  than  four  or  five,  one  hour  a 
established  institution,  its  success  having  ex-  week  in  each  course  taken  in  the  department, 
creded  all  anticipations.  The  preceptors  are  for  a  conference  on  a  certain  amount  of  rcad- 
not  tutors  who  help  other  young  m,en  to  pass  ing  assigned  in  connection  with  the  course." 
examinations;  they  are  in  no  sense  coaches  Upon  the  skill  with  which  the  preceptor 
for  the  examinations,  supplied  by  the  uni-  handles  the  work  docs  its  success  depend, 
versity;  with  getting  men  through  examina-  and  on  the  mental  attitude  and  equipment 
tions  they  have  practically  nothing  to  do.  Of  of  the  latter  rests  success  or  failure.  These 
course  a  preceptor's  work  will  count  in  the  conferences  interest  the  students  in  their 
examination  hall,  but  his  aim  is  to  quicken  work,  introduce  them  to  good  books,  show 
interest  and  incentive  in  the  student's  work,  them  the  delights  that  spring  from  intimate 
and  not  to  prepare  him  for  particular  exami-  contact  with  great  writers,  the  charm  of  a 
nations.  He  teaches  subjects,  not  books.  well-stocked  mind,  and,  in  brief,  tend  "  to 
Mr.  ICdward  CJ.  Elliott,  one  of  the  Prince-  make  reading  men  of  them."  With  all  these 
ton  preceptors,  in  the  October  5o£///r  Atlantic  purposes  a  minimum  of  work  must  be  done, 
Quarterly,  says  of  this  •  innovation :  "  The  and  this  is  assured  by  the  preceptor's  author- 
purpose  of  the  new  system,  which  is  not  new  ity  to  debar  from  examination  students  whose 
except  in  the  fashion  of  its  application,  as  work  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
President  Wilson  has  so  aptly  expressed  it,  is  Men  of  like  minds  and  tastes  are  grouped 
to  combine  the  intimacy  and  closeness- of  con-  under  this  system.  The  bright  men  are  seg- 
tact  between  professor  and  student  as  it  regated  and  met  individually,  or  by  twos  or 
exists  in  the  small  college,  with  the  inspira-  threes,  and  given  a  wide  liberty  in  their  read- 
tion  that  should  come  from  the  broader  life  ing  and  conferences.  The  dullards  or  slug- 
of  the  university, — the  intimacy  of  associa-  gish  students  can  likewise  be  grouped,  as  well 
tion  and  the  inspiration  it  is  the  task  of  the  as  the  mediocre  ability  of  the  class.  One 
preceptor  to  apply."  thing  that  the  preceptor  has  to  do  is  to  point 
The  system  is  elastic  in  its  application  to  out  to  the  student  the  fact  that  certain  great 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  bodies  of  knowledge  are  intimately  related, 
the  varying  capabilities  of  the  students.  The  and  to  point  out  the  points  of  contact  and  re- 
writer  illustrates  his  article  with  the  manner  lationship  as  they  arise, 
in  which  it  is  applied  in  the  department  of  To  an  outsider  the  most  apparent  change 
history,  politics  and  economics.  *'  At  the  be-  is  noted  in  the  character  of  the  conversation, 
ginning  of  the  Junior  year,"  says  he,  "  all  whether  in  rooms  or  in  clubs ;  it  is  no  longer 
students,  who  have  elected  the  department,  of  sports  and  records,  but  of  books  and  men. 
are  divided  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  Men  are  becoming  enough  interested  in  the 
)receptors  in  the  department  working  with  things  they  read  of  to  talk  about  them,  and 
unlors.  The  number  in  each  group  is  from  this  is  exactly  what  the  system  desires  they 
wenty  to  twenty-five,  so  that  each  preceptor  should  do.  Indeed,  something  of  a  literary 
las  this  number  of  men  under  his  direction  and  intellectual  atmosphere  is  making  itself 
in  the  courses  of  the  department.  These  felt.  The  attitude  of  the  average  under- 
same  men  who  are  assigned  to  a  particular  graduate  toward  the  faculty  is  decidedly 
preceptor  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  changed.  Hostility  has  yielded  before  the 
remain  under  his  direction  till  the  end  of  intimate  relationship  of  preceptor  and  stu- 
thelr  course."  dent,  and  in  its  place  has  come  an  intelligent 
Answering  the  question :  "  What  does  a  appreciation  of  another  viewpoint. 
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p.  m.  The  total  intake  of  food  was  gradual-  nine  persons,  consisting  of  athletes  accus- 
ly  diminished,  as  well  as  the  proteid  content,  tomed  to  high-proteid,  or  full-flesh  dietary; 
albuminous  foods  (meat  and  eggs).  There  athletes  accustomed  to  a  low-proteid,  or  non- 
was  no  change  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Rheuma-  flesh  dietary;  third,  sedentary  persons  accus- 
tism,  biliousness,  sick  headaches,  from  which  tomed  to  a  low-proteid  and  non-flesh  dietary, 
he  had  suffered  formerly,  passed  away;  ap-  The  results  of  these  experiments,  say  the 
petite  became  keener;  taste  became  more  Yalensians,  prove  that  all  the  needs  of  the 
acute,  and  a  relish  for  simple  foods  increased,  body  can  be  supplied  by  quantities  of  proteid 
Strength  and  endurance,  and  capacity  for  foods  fully  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  every- 
work,  likewise  increased,  and  in  *his  case  the  day  habits  of  mankind  imply  to  be  necessary, 
experiment  proved  a  pronounced  success.  and  this  without  increasing  unduly  the  con- 
Through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  sumption  of  non-nitrogenous  or  vegetable 
the  United  States  Army  Hospital  Corps  was  food,  and  that  health  and  strength  and  en- 
interested  in  the  movement,  the  National  durance  can  be  equally  well  supplied. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Carnegie  Institu-  *'  Fletcherism,"  roughly  speaking,  amounts 
tion,  and  many  men  of  wealth  and  promi-  to  this:  Chew  all  food  until  it  is  dissolved 
nence.  Throughout  the  next  five  years  many  completely,  removing  from  the  mouth  any 
experiments  followed.  First,  with  a  group  fibers,  etc.,  which  refuse  to  dissolve,  after  all 
of  five  men  of  varj'ing  ages,  Yale  instructors  taste  has  been  extracted  from  it ;  and  also 
and  professors,  for  a  mental  test  of  the  re-  sip,  or  taste,  all  liquids  having  taste.  Pro- 
suits.  Second,  with  thirteen  volunteers  from  fessor  Crittenden  declares  that  sixty  grammes 
the  Army  Hospital  Corps  throughout  six  of  proteid  are  all  that  are  required  by  the 
months.  Third,  with  a  group  of  eight  young  average  man  of  150  pounds.  Dietary  habits 
men,  students,  trained  athletes.  Fourth,  should  not  be  regulated  in  accordance  with 
with  a  group  of  dogs,  to  study  the  effect  of  a  fixed  principles,  such  as  "  standard  diets," 
low-proteid  diet  on  a  typically  high-proteid  **  normal  diets,"  etc.  There  should  be  full 
animal.  latitude  for  individual  freedom,  governed  by 
In  addition.  Professor  Fisher  carried  out  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
the  following  experiments  at  his  own  cost:  scientific  facts  and  to  mold  custom  and  habit 
First,  on  a  group  of  nine  healthy  students;  in  accord  with  them.  Simplicity  in  the 
second,  the  influence  of  flesh-eating  on  en-  character  of  the  dietary  and  moderation  in 
durance  as  contrasted  with  the  effect  of  vege-  the  amount  eaten  daily  are  the  master-words 
tarianism  on  endurance,  on  a  group  of  forty-  for  the  working  out  of  an  intelligent  plan. 


S7  ANDARD  OIL  ON    ITS  INDUSTRIAL  SIDE. 


o 


IL  occurs  in  the  crevices  of  certain  kinds  **  shells."    The  well  is  then  filled  for  a  couple 

of  porous  rock  300  to  2000  feet  below  of  hundred  feet  with  water  to  "  tamp  "  the 

the  surface.     It  is  raised  by  means  of  an  oil  charge.     When   everything  is   in   readiness 

well,  which  is  simply  a  hole  in  the  ground,  a  the    "  shooter  "    starts   a   "  jack   squib/' — ^a 

foot  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  six  inches  at  long,  slender  shell,  filled  with  a  small  chargie 

the  bottom,  through  which  the  oil  is  pumped,  of    glycerine,    a    fulminating    cap,    and    a 

This  well  is  bored  by  a  steel  drill  with  fit-  slow-burning  fuse, — downward,  and  seeks  a 

tings  thirty  feet  in  length  and  weighing  from  place  of  safet}'.    Soon,  a  shock  is  felt,  a  dull, 

half  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half.     By  impact  muffled   report  follows,  and  then  a  jet  of 

the  rock  is  crushed,  and  removed  by  means  muddy  fluid  leaps  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in 

of  a  sand  pump, — a  tube  with  a  valve  at  the  the  air.     When  this  dies  down,  the  well  is 

bottom, — and  when  the  oil  rock  is  reached  lined  with  iron  piping  and  connected  up  to  a 

the  pressure  sometimes  brings  the  oil  with  a  receiving  tank.     If  a  flowing  well,  oil  will 

rush.   This,  generally,  does  not  happen,  and  rush  out  in  a  few  hours  to  pay  for  thfe  cost 

then  the  well  must  be  "  shot."     This  is  ac-  of  the  drilline. 

complished   by  exploding  at   the  bottom   a       Next  day  a  pump  is  added  and  connected 

charge  of  nitro-glycerine,  which  breaks  the  with  a  gas  engine,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod, 

rock  and  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  oil.  Two  300  or  400  yards  distant.     If  it  produces 

hundred   quarts   of   glycerine   are   used,    at  gas  in  addition  to  oil,  this  is  piped  to  the 

times,    and   are   lowered    into   the  well   in  engine  and  the  well  then  does  its  own  pump* 
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The  pumps  used  in  this  work  are  made  by  I  ascribe  the  success  of  the  Standard  to  its 

the  Standard.     Similarly  its  tank  cars,  bar-  consistent  policy  to  make  the  volume  of  its  busi- 

rels,  glue,  sulphuric  acid,  wooden  cases,  and  P^ss  large  through  the  merits  and  cheapness  of 

five-gallon   tin  cans   for  exportation   to   the  !'^  Products.    It  has  spared  no  expense  m  find- 

r\  '     ^      T^u          n          c    '        r  ing,  securing,  and  utilizing  the  best  and  cheapest 

Orient.     It  has  a  fleet  of  sixty-five  steamers,  ^^^^^^  ^^  manufacture.    It  has  sought  forThc 

and  nineteen  sailing  vessels  for  foreign  ser-  ^^5^  superintendents  and  workmen  and  paid  the 

vice;  105  barges,  twentj^  tugs,  nine  towing  best  wages.    It  has  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  old 

steamers,  six  launches,  and  9200  tank  cars  machinery  and  old  plants  for  new  and  better 

for  domestic  trade.     It  has  3326  distributing  ones.    It  has  placed   its  manufactories   at  the 

stations  for  domestic  trade.     In  the  foreign  "  points  where  they  could  supply  markets  at  the 

service  the  Standard  has  162  importing  sta-  1^^^^  expense.    It  has  not  only  sought  markets 

4.'^-«    ^^^^  J-  ..  -u   ..•         *.  ..•          ..u-  ..  lor  Its  principal  products  but  for  all  possible  by- 

tions,  5000  distributing  stations,  thirty  man-  j    :            •                             :      :  ♦.^j  _•  ^ 

f     '  -^.          I                 7                '    1      "^  products,    sparing    no    expense    in    introduang 

ufacturing  plants    and   4000   tank   wagons,  ^^cm  to  the  public.    It  has  not  hesitated  to  in- 

bixty  per  cent,   of  the  refined  oil  which  it  vest  millions  of  dollars  in  methods  for  cheapcn- 

produces  is  exported.     Every  refinery  has  a  ing  the   gathering  and  distribution  of  oils  by 

fully  equipped   laboratory,   with  one   under  pipe  lines,  special  cars,  tank  steamers,  and  tank 

the   direction   of   the   chief   chemist   of    the  wagons.    It  has  erected  tank  stations  at  every 

company  on  the  top  floor  of  "  26  Broadway,"  important  railroad  station  to  cheapen  the  stor- 

the  company's  headquarters.     It  demands  the  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^l^'^7  °/  its  products     It  has  spared 

,.,        *^-^,i            ..              ,                 II  no  expense  in  forcing  its  products  into  the  mar- 

highest  excellence  in  its  products    and  has  j.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,1^    ^^^^^  p^^pl^  civilized  and 

steadily  improved  the  quality  of  oil,  by  con-  uncivilized.    It  has  had  faith  in  American  oil, 
stant  inspection  and   tests.     It  **  takes  care  and  has  brought  together  millions  of  money  for 
of  "  the  producer  and  satisfies  the  consumer,  the  purpose  of  making  it  what  it  is,  and  hold- 
Its  "  legitimate  greatness,"  Mr.  Rowland  ^^^  ^^'."'f,'^^*  ^^^^"'^  ^nnfr?i^^wT  fl^r^ 
,    J     ^  .                   •      1    •       I.      r  11       •  sia  and  all  the  many  countries  which  are  pro- 
concludes,   is   summarized   in  the   following  ^^^ers  of  oil  and  competitors  against  Amcncan 
statement  of  Mr.  Rockefeller:  oil. 


TOM  JOHNSON  AND  THE   CITY  OF  CLEVELAND. 

A  CCORDING  to  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  I'he    American    city    is    fettered    at    every 

in  the  October  Reader,  Tom  Johnson,  turn.     In  the  last  five  years  Cleveland  has 

Mayor  of  Cleveland,  was  a  disciple  of  Henry  had  almost  100  injunctions  filed  against  it, 

George,   the  noted  single-taxer.     It  was  at  — forty,  in  the  last  two, — to  prevent  the  in- 

the  latter's  instigation  that  Johnson  entered  auguration  of  a  competing  street  railway  that 

politics.     Twice  a  Congressman,  he  learned  promised  to  carry  passengers  for  3-cent  fares. 

from  that  experience  that  "  the  place  to  do  The  city  did  not  plan  to  own  this  railway, 

things  is  in  the  city.'*     In  1900  he  sold  out  but  merely  sought  to  grant  it  a  franchise. 
all  his  street  railway  interests,  and  holdings        In  the  war  thus  provoked,  which  has  been 

in  steel  mills  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  I^orain,  prosecuted  for  six  years,  the  city  charter  was 

Ohio,  in  order  to  be  free  to  devote  himself  declared   unconstitutional,  and  the  Legisla- 

to  his  political  ideals.  ture  drafted  a  municipal  code  designed  to 

In  the  spring  of  1901  he  was  elected  to  **  rip  "  Mayor  Johnson  out  of  office,  and  to 

the  Cleveland  mayoralty  against  the  opposi-  prevent  the  re-election  of  a  strong  executive. 

tion  of  Mark  Hanna.     He  tried  to  be  Gov-  In    this   the  scheme  was   unsuccessful,    for 

ernor  of  Ohio,  but  met  defeat.     This  he  at-  Johnson  is  still  Mayor, 

tempted  in  order  to  free  the  cities  of  Ohio  

X  ,1  •      1      X        •    •]        J   •    .         .  AN    IDEALIST    IX    POLITICS. 

from  the  control  of  privileged  interests  oper- 
ating through  State  laws.  The  cities  in  "  Tom  Johnson,"  says  the  writer,  "brought 
Ohio  have  no  home  rule  and  little  freedom,  to  the  city  administration  not  only  that  busi* 
"They  have  little  power  to  be  pood,  but  every  ness  training  w^hich  reformers  have  been  cry- 
power  to  be  bad.  State  legislatures  have  ing  for ;  he  brought,  as  well,  ideals  of  liberty, 
proceeded  on  the  theor>'  that  the  people  of  of  freedom,  the  ideals  of  Henry  George, 
the  cities  cannot  be  trusted."  whose  most  intimate  friend  he  had  been  for 
Tom  Johnson  cherishes  an  ideal  of  a  free  nearly  a  score  of  years.  It  is  an  interesting 
city,  such  as  flourished  in  ancient  Greece,  in  stor>s  this  devotion  of  a  big  monopolist  to  ft 
Italy  during  the  Renaissance,  or  in  Germany,  dreaming  philosopher,  whose  whole  life 
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given    over    to    a   ceaseless    warfare    upon  1 

monopoly."  oi  tne  i      i  i     »iic  or 

Johnson's  life  is  dedicated  to  the  promo-  structu       win  be  ,  unaer  I 

tion  of  that  industrial  liberty  which  the  sin-  of  the  city.     T        total  > 

gle-tax  involves.     His  former  business  asso-  $30,000,000.    from  either       cor 

ciates  say   of    him:    "He    has   deserted    his  boulevards  will  connect  a  m     lifi 

class;  he  cannot  be  sincere,"     But  his  sin-  of  parks,  extending  clear       u  t       < 

cerity  is  believed  in  by  Cleveland's  voters.  These  are  nearly  c  ed,  at  a  c       3i 

He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress  on  a  plat-  millions   more.      1.     noc       r   1        \a 

form  which  declared  for  absolute  free  trade,  parently,  and  cour;       to  t 

the  abolition  of  all  custom-houses,  and  the  ,  .v.^,,.„„„  „„  „„„„„,.„„ 

,,      ,■  f      11  x  .  LANDMARKS  OF  PROGRESS. 

collection  of  all  revenues  from  a  tax  upon 

land   values.      He   refused    to   vote   for  the  Under  Mayor  Johnson  a  splendid  sewer 

Wilson-Gorman  bill  because  it  was  a  betrayal  system  has  been  built,  the  water  supply  has 

of  Democratic  principles  and  replied  to  pro-  been  improved,  water  meters  have  been  in- 

tectionist  taunts:  That,  while,  as  a  steel  man-  stalled,  grade  crossings  have  been  abolished, 

ufacturer,  he  would  take  advantage  of  the  streets  have  been   paved,   and   many  other 

wretched  laws  which  they  had  placed  upon  basic  improvements  effected.    The  work  has 

our  statute  books,  as  a  member  of  Congress  been  done  with  an  eye  to  the  future, — ^whcn 
he  would  fight  to  the  end  for  their  1 

A  CLEAN   ADMINISTRATION. 

In  six  years  he  has  earned  the  phr 
being  "  the  best  mayor  of  the  best  goi 
city  in  the  United  States."  There  havi 
no  scandals,  no  grafting,  no  bossis 
Cleveland  under  Johnson's  rule.  The 
have  developed  a  "  city  sense."  The; 
and  think  city,  and  believe  in  it  in  a  wa 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  An 
Voters  are  independent,  and  voting  "  st 
tickets  "  is  not  the  rule. 

The  Cleveland  situation  to-day  is  th 
picted  by  the  writer:  Untrained,  ui 
pllned  democracy  seeking  relief  from  n 
oly  oppression,  under  the  resourceful  a 
genious  Johnson,  supported  by  the 
Council  and  the  voters,  on  the  one 
and  a  systematized  merger  of  the  fins 
business,  social  and  legal  influences  ( 
city,  united  for  the  purpose  of  securinj 
trol  of  the  city,  on  the  other. 

Cleveland,  savs  the  writer,  has  aspii 
be  bearitiful,  and  has  shown  a  willingr 
pay  the  price.  The  city  and  the  countj 
obligated  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
$10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  to  erect  a 
plan  of  public  buildings  In  the  very  he 
the  cit5'.  A  city  hall,  a  county  court  ho 
public  librarj',  a  federal  building,  and  i 
union  station  are  all  to  be  built  at  the 

The  federal  building  is  well  under 
and  plans  have  been  accepted  for  the 
buildings,  which  will  all  be  grouped  i 
form  of  a  Roman  cross.  A  broad  mall 
feet  wide,  with  a  sunken  garden,  statuai 
parkage,  forms  part  of  the  adornment  sc 
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both  deputy  and  diplomat,  and  is  now  at  once  idea,  : 

Senator   and    Minister.      His  most   marked  raised    J     i    to  impo 

characteristic  is  his  flexibility  and  capacity  for  politics,'' 

accommodating  himself  to  circumstances."  Don  Gonzalo  Urrcjola.     "All  Chileans 

Don  Guillermo  Subercaseaux.     "  Chilean  know  him  to  be  a  conservative  by  tradition 

men  of  politics  are  not  noted  for  their  erudi-  and  conviction;  but- if  a  stranger  wished  to 

tion;  but  Senor  Subercaseaux  entered  politics  know  his  political  opinions  by  reading  his 

preceded  by  his  fame  as  a  scientist,"  speeches  in  the  accounts  of  Parliamentary  ses- 

Don    Emiliano    Figueroa,     "An    accom-  sions,  he  would  come  to  know  this  member 

plished    gentleman,    he   has   known    how   to  of  the  cabinet  as  a  progressive  spirit  who  has 

preserve  his  courtesy  even  in  political  bat-  dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of  industrial 

ties."  problems,  and  who  has  been  among  the  most 

Don  Alejandro  Lira.     "There  are  those  earnest  d 

who  say  that  in  Chile  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  agricultu 

politics  to  achieve  any  distinction  whatever,  and  Pub 

The  present  Minister  of  War  disproves  this  man  in  t 


WHEN    ENGLAND   AND    RUSSIA  A( 

^3^LL  international  agreements  are  assumed  which  th 
to  be  fair  bargains.  Generally,  how-  and  Rusi 
ever,  one  country  has  a  little  the  better  of  First  in 
the  "  deal."  In  the  case  of  the  recently  con-  page  this 
eluded  Anglo- Russian  understanding  the  ation  mo 
real  winner  is  England,  in  the  opinion  of  from  Va 
Prof.  Arminlus  Vambery,  the  celebrated  since  t 
Hungarian  traveler  and  Orientalist.  In  a  of  Turke 
recent  issue  of  the  Keue  Freie  Presse.  of  tegical  in 
Vienna,  Professor  Vambery  analyzes  the  bar-  *'"\  ^" 
gain  just  made  between  the  two  world  pow-  influence 
ers,  and  gives  us  some  of  his  keen,  incisive  by  step, 
opinions  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  °^^''  ™^' 
he  is  not  quite  certain,  as  yet,  that  the  agree-  ^"^  an*o^ 
ment  will  at  once  remove  the  "  acuteness  of  ^^y  it,at 
the  rivalry  existing  for  more  than  a  century,  that  not 
and  secure  a  peaceful  future  in  Asia  to  these  baidschan 
tivo  European  powers,"  The  reason  for  an  ^°  ^^^' 
entente,  however,  has,  of  late,  become  more 
and  more  urgent  to  both  countries.  Says 
Professor  Vamber}-: 

England,  nofwitli  standing  tlie  allianee  with 
Japan,  has  renounced  any  further  territorial  ex- 
pansion, ami  will  direct  her  principal  attention 
to  the  cullnrnl  development  of  the  countries 
under  her  sceptre.  Such  a  course  is  much  more 
an  imperative  necessity  for  Ru.isia,  as  a  eom- 
pariMO  of  the  conditions  in  Turkestan  and  in 
India  clearly  demonstrates.  A  decade  ago  there 
were  few  statesmen  who  could  find  comfort 
in  the  words  of  i-ord  Beaconsfield;  "Asia  is 
larfe  enough  for  both  of  us "  (Russia  and  Eng- 
land). To-day  the  two  rivals  muit,  of  a  neces- 
sity, acquiesce  herein, — no  mailer  whether  they 
want  to  or  not, — for  if  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  Asiatics  keeps  up  ihe  pace  set  at  its  start, 
the  price  of  martial  l;uirel=  will  soon  soar  in- 
credibly higli  in  the  Old  World. 

There  were, — and  perhaps  still  are, — the 
Hungarian  scholar  points  out,  three  points  at 
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sians,  but  that  they  also  intended  to  extend 
themselves  over  Ispahan,  Jeid,  Kerman,  and 
Sehiras,  and  to  branch  out  from  the  Trans- 
Caspian  railroad  a  hne  to  Bcncler  Abbas,  and 
furthermore,  to  establish  a  settlement  on  (he 
Persian  Gulf.  Now  ^ohti  Bull,  who  had  re- 
mained phlegmatic  until  this  development  mani- 
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tested  itself,  became  thoroughly  aroused.  Apart 
irom  the  considerable  material  losses, — accord- 
ing to  the  more  recent  accounts  the  Persian 
trade  with  Russia  during  the  years  1905  and 
1906  amounted  to  7,8.56,706  pounds  sterling, 
while  that  with  England  only  reached  the  sum 
of  2,968,354  pounds  sterling, — Russia's  progress 
carried  with  it  hidden  political  dangers  in  re- 
gard to  India.  The  approach  of  a  foreign 
power  toward  the  entrance  gate  to  that  great 
domain  could  not,  from  an  English  point  of 
view,  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances. 
Lord  Curzon  has,  as  is  well  known,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  any  British  statesman  who 
would  tolerate  a  foreign  power  on  this  gulf 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  and  punished  as  a 
traitor.  It  would  serve  ihc  interests  of  both 
rivals,  and  also  those  of  universal  peace,  if  the 
spheres  of  influence  were  defined  here  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Russians  were  allowed  to  pursue, 
without  interference,  their  trade  and  traffic  in 
the  north,  and  the  Hnghsh  in  the  .south  of  Iran, 
while  both  nations,  each  in  its  own  way,  might 
together  contribute  to  the  cultural  development 
of  Ihe  sorely  tried  Persian  country.  What  has 
emanated  from  certain  (luarlers  regarding  the 
danger  of  German  interference  is  not  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Even  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  Germany's  posi- 
tion in  Persia  will  he  very  Utde  different  from 
that  of  France,  Austria-ilungiiry,  and  other  not 
immediately  adjoining  neighboring  countries. 
The  Engli.<ih  and  the  Russians  will  yet  for  a 
long  time  remain  the  principal  exponents  of  oc- 
cidental influence  in  Persia. 

As  to  the  second  point  of  contact  between 


the  rivals,  namely  in  Central  Asia  proper,  a. 
peaceable  arrangement  is  easier. 

.\n  annexation  of  Afghanistan  has  never  sug- 
gested itself  to  any  prudent  English  statesman, 
and  since  the  consolidation  of  Afghanistan 
under  Abdurrahman  Khan  and  his  able  son, 
Habibullah  Khan,  England  has  secured  a  suffi- 
ciently  safe  boundary  and  may  therefore  view 
future  developments  with  equanimity.  With 
Russia  the  matter  presents  an  entirely  different 
aspect.  Her  offensive  policy  has  become  perma- 
nent, and  no  secret  is  made  of  that  fact.  Even 
while  Russia  found  herself  in  dire  straits  on  the 
plains  of  Manchuria,  and  suffered  one  defeat 
after  another,  her  proposed  line  of  attack  on 
India  was  being  strengthened.  Not  a  single 
soldier  was  withdrawn  from  the  standing  army 
in  Turkestan,  and  she  even  went  so  far  as' to 
construct  a  new  military  railway  from  Samar- 
kand via  Hissar,  to  Afghanistan,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  close  in  with  so  much  more  force  on 
the  perfidious  Briton,  who  was  considered  the 
principal  instigator  of  the  war  with  Japan. 
After  Mukden  and  Tsushima  a  complete  rever- 
sal of  this  policy  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
more  peaceful  plans  were  taken  into  consider- 
ation. One  is  expecting  with  justifiable  anxiety 
the  announcement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Russia  may  agree  to  renounce,  even  if  only  tem- 
porarily, her  favorite  policy  of  harrassing  her 
British  rival.  England,  represented  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  the  present  am- 
bassador at  the  Neva,  a  prominent  diplomatist 
and  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  Central 
Asiatic  politics,  will  naturally  be  on  her  guard, 
so  that  she  may  not  be  defrauded.  Her  chances 
are,  furthermore,  much  more  promising  in  this 
case  than  those  of  her  rival. 

In  regard  to  the  third  point  of  the  mutual 
agreement,  that  is,  the  Anglo-Russian  reU- 
tions  to  Tibet,  the  contracting  parties  ought 
not  to  encounter  any  considerable  obstacles. 
Neither  of  them  represents  the  interests  of 
an  immediate  neighbor.  England,  moreover, 
has  only  an  economic  end  in  view.  The 
opinion  long  prevailed  in  Europe  that  Lord 
Curzon  intrusted  the  expedition  to  Lassa  to 
the  explorer  Younghusband  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  the  mystic  shrine  of  the  Buddhis- 
tic \\'orld,  and  procuring  due  respect  for 
England's  prestige.  Vambery  claims  diis 
opinion  to  be  wrong. 

England  was  compelled  to  invade  Tibet,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  activity  of  the  Russian 
politicians  with  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  in  response 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  bojas  Banzaron,  sent 
an  embassy  of  homage  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  about  the  mining  con- 
cessions. When  the  Buddhistic  pope  had  de- 
liberately insuhed  the  English  and  made  him- 
self liable  to  chastisement,  the  Russian  politi- 
cians left  him  in  the  lurch.  He  had  to  leave  his 
rock-castle  Potala  and  exchange  his  princdy 
abode  for  the  wretched  monastery  in  Urn, 
while  his  rival,  the  Teschu  Lama,  cultivates  tne 
friendship  of  Che  British  and  promotes  the  trade 
relations  with  them. 
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and  naturally  the  only  people  of  whom  they  can  absolute  owners  of  the  land  and  in  reality  the 
iKjrrow  are  exactly  the  same  Jews  and  Armen-  peasants  attached  to  it.  The  peasant  is  free  to 
ians  who  have  already  so  oppressed  them.  They  go  but  he  cannot,  as  he  is  deeply  in  debt  to  his 
pay,  therefore,  extravagantly  high  rates  of  in-  master.  The  harvest  may  be  large  and  it  may 
terest,  and  end  by  being  virtually  the  slaves  of  bring  a  good  price,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
their  creditors.  In  the  plains  the  conditions  of  when  the  accounts  are  balanced  the  peasant  is 
life  are  excessively  hard.  The  farm  houses  and  still  heavily  in  debt  to  the  landlord.  Many  of 
hamlets  are  mud  huts,  low  and  unsanitary,  with  the  merchant  landlords  are  not  Roumanians,  and 
no  garden  or  other  token  of  prosperity  about  like  the  Irish  landlords,  for  the  greater  part  of 
them.  The  food  of  the  family  consists  of  the  year  they  do  not  reside  at  home.  They 
ntamaliga,  a  sort  of  porridge  of  corn-meal,  spend  their  money  extorted  from  the  peasant 
They  almost  never  eat  meat,  except  on  great  lavishly  abroad.  Meanwhile  the  peasants  are 
fete  days,  and  as  for  the  things  they  raise  them-  known  to  sperid  their  earnings  foolishly,  be- 
selves,  fruits,  milk,  wine,  and  bread,  they  are  cause  they  are  not  accustomed  to  lay  aside  some- 
far  too  valua])le  ever  to  be  considered  as  food  thing  for  rainy  weather, 
for  the  farmers  whose  produce  they  are. 

It  was  against  such  conditions  as  these  that       The  government  is  in  a  tight  place.    The 

the    little-understood    Roumanian    agrarian  wealthy  land  owners  possess  a  great  influence 

riots  took  place,  which  bore  a  striking  re-  »"  the  countr}-.     Many  of  the  land  owners 

semblance  to  the  French  Jacquerie.     They  occupy  some  of  the  highest  and  most  mflucn- 

were  quelled  not  so  much  by  soldiers  as  by  a  tial  offices  m  the  country'.    The  land-owning 

definite  promise  from  the  government  to  in-  peasants   are    insignificant    in    number,    and 

stitute  legislative  reforms  which  would  put  their  material  condition  is  not  much  better 

an  end  to  the  intolerable  hardships  of  the  than  the  other,  as  it  is  ver>'  often  that  their 

despairing  farmers.     The  sovereigns  of  the  land  is  mortgaged  to  some  neighbor  cheokot 

country  have  done  their  best  to  alleviate  the  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  worth. 

sorrows  of  their  adopted  fatherland,  but  until  3^1  the  trouble  in  Roumania  was  created  by 

one  of  two  things  has  happened  little  is  to  be  the  Roumanian  agitators;  students,  teachers,  and 

hoped.  ^^*^"  the  priests  took  part  in  the  agitation  which 

*                                           f  1     J    1            •  prepared  the  people  for  the  riot.    The  intelli- 

Either  the  wealthy  classes  of  landed  proprie-  g^^^  classes  prepared  the  people  for  the  agrarian 

tors  must  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  trouble,  but  these  classes  no  doubt  are  greatly 

to  their  country  and  rcca  led  from  the  dissipa-  influenced  by  the  existing  disquietude  in  Rus- 

tions  of  Pans  Nice,  and  the  Riyicra,  to  do  their  ^j^.    A   Dr.  Rakovsky,  Bulgarian  by  birth,  but 

share  in  uphftmg  a  country  which  might  have  Roumanian  in  citizenship  and  sympathy,  on  the 

a  noble  future,  or  the  iniquitous  disproportion  in  occasion  of  tne  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  reign 

the  size  of  land  holdings  must  be  rectitied.     I  he  ^^  j^j^g  Charles  of  Roumania,  wrote  a  tract  en- 

immense  estates,  often  of  the  very  best  land  in  ^^^1^^   «  p^^ty  Years'   Shame   of  King  Charles' 

the  country,  must  not  continue  to  be  monopolized  Reign."    The   tract  gave  a  realistic  picture  of 

by  an  idle  and  vicious  nobility.  the  miserable  social  and  economic  condition  of 

Russia  the  Thermometer  of  the  Balkans,   the  peasants.     It  advised  the  soldiers  to  refrain 

from  shooting  the  revolted  peasants.    The  au- 
Russia   is  the  thermometer  of  all   social,    thor  was  exiled.    This  sentiment  being  enter- 
commercial    and    political    changes    in    the   Gained  by  many,  especially  by  the  intelligent,  the 
„  I,  'IT  r^  •     J-      *i      government    dealt    rather    harshly    with    them. 

Balkan  peninsula.     Lven  Greece  is  directly   pjit^,,  ^,,^  ...^itcrs  were  imprisoned.    Any  one 

influenced  by  the  commotion  of  the  empire  telling  the  truth  about  the  condition  of  the  pcas- 
of  the  Czar.  The  Roumanian  peasant  riot  ants  was  spotted  as  a  dangerous  person.  A  re- 
was  charged  to  the  instigation  of  Russian  P?rt  was  circulated  that  the  cheokoi  landlords, 
'  rr^x  •  1-ij-D  '  ^  hired  assassins  to  kill  the  most  popular  profcs- 
emissanes.      The     simple-minded      Russian  ^^^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^^^^  took  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of 

traders   in   holy  pictures    (ikons)    were   ac-  the  peasants,  but  his  students  formed  themselves 

cused  as  the  disturbers  of  the  peaceful  Rou-  into  a  regular  bodyguard,  taking  their  turns  to 

manian  peasants.  protect  their  beloved  teacher     The  government 

,v     .               ,           .                              u-      •  IS  convinced  that  the  principal  agitators  were  no 

Owing   to   the  strict   press  censorship    in  other  than  the  Roumanians  themselves;  in  spite 

Roumania,   the  newspapers  have  not  as  yet  of  this  the  government  is  still  in  search  of  out- 

T)rinted  the  real  facts  of  the  riot.     We  draw  side  cause  for  the  riot.    The  government  even 

rom  the  press  of  other  Balkan  states.    Den  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  exiled  Rassian 

p.     V       ^  sailors  who  landed  into  Roumania  from  the  re- 

Uay;   says:  voltcd   Black  sea   cruiser  Potemkin,  but  after 

The  periodic  agrarian   troubles  in  Roumania  ^^^^^^''^    investigations    it    was    found    out   that 

irc  a  mystery  to  those  uninitiated  in  the  Balkan  these    poor    exiles    attend    to    their    busmess; 

Peninsula  situation.    The  racial  elements  which  "Either  had  they  any  idea  what  was  going  on. 

constitute  the  kipdom  of  Lower  Dacia  make  this  They  were   discharged   and  allowed  to   foDow 

a  hard  problem  for  the  foreign  press  to  under-  peacefully  their  humble  occupation. 

stand.    The  agrarian  .f:^'"^^l^f,  ^^^^P^J/l^^y  SS^'       Another    Balkan    paper    asserts   that    the 
nomic.     They  are  similar  to  the   Russian,     l  "c  .       v      j  j  l      •      u^ 

land  owners,  whom  the  natives  call  cheokoi,  are    Roumanian  Kingdom  stands  as  a  bamer  DC- 
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tween  Russia  and  the  Balkan  Slavs,  hence  Politically  the 

Russia  sends  secret  emissaries  to  create  these  themselves  to  the  mat  r 

disturbances  in  order  to  remove  these  bar-  southern  part  of  1  a  in 

riers.     Meanwhile,  among  the  higher  circles  taking  into  consiaerarion  t         were  n 

the  socialistic  Jews  are  accused  as  the  real  pensed  by  Dobroutza,  a  province  three 

agitators.     The  hatred  against  the  Jews  in  ,as  large  and  more  fertile  than  I         i 
Besarahia  and   Roumania  has  been   encour-        They  have  spent  over  $40,000,000 

aged  in  order  to  hide  the  real  facts  which  fy  their  capital,  Bucharest;  and  '      v' 

caused  the  riot,  defend  themselves  from  a  supp      1 

On  the  surface  there  is  a  visible  hatred  in  invasion.     She  has. not  thus  far  in 

Roumania  of  everything  Russian,  but   it  is  kingdom,   nor   does   she  so   ii      id,   Dut 

superficial,  and  it  is  created  by  the  influence  reigning  dynasty   and   the  Gen  e 

of  the  reigning  German  dynasty.    The  peas-  have  put  forth  their  exertio  ere; 

ants  are   in   hearty  sympathy    ivith   Russia,  a  state  of  affairs  in  order  i 

Every  event  in  the  great  empire  would  re-  lions  for  fortifications.     But  in  ;  ot 

appear  in  some  modified  form  in  every  Bal-  artificial  hatred  the  Russian  Empire  1 

kan  state.     This  cultivated  hatred,  through  largest  and  most  powerful  influence  in 

the    influence    of    the    government    toward  mania,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  . 

Russia,  is  of  two  kinds;  political  and  social.  States. 


THE  V.ALU.^TION  OF  SULLY  PRUDHOMME. 

npHE    French   periodical    press   is   full   of        The  editor  of  the  Revue  Bleue  puts  this 
appreciation   for  the  late  Sully  Prud-    estimate  on  Prudhomme: 

homme,  pointing  out  the  sweetness  and  light  iiju.i.      .jj      c    l  .      i.           r.. 

1  -  .    I                 Ti           L   ■        -           L     I-           I  Judged  by  the  standards  of  abstract  morahty 

which  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  lives  of  m_  gully  prudhomme  was  one  of  the  great  men 

so  many  of  his  readers  through  the  loftiness  of  France,  as  great  in  generosity  of  heart  a    ' 

and  ideality  of  his  verse.     In  an  article  in  was  firm  and  siraightkir       '        '            ■ 

the   Annates    Anatole    France    analyzes    the  '"spiratio- 
character  of  the  late  academician.     He  says: 

The  general  influence  of  Prudhomme's  poetry 
may  be  summed  np  in  a  remark  made  lo  the 
poet  at  a  banquet  by  Gaston  Paris ;  "  You  have 
well  deserved  the  sympathj'  and  gratitude  of  all 
who  rend  your  writings  in  their  youth.  You 
have  aided  them  to  love."  Is  it  not  just  this 
that  poets  can  do  best,  and  is  it  not  for  this 
reason  that  they  are  dear  to  us? 

As  a  scholar  Prudhomme  explored  all  the 
sciences.  Thoughtful  and  attentive  by  na- 
ture, when  out  of  the  classroom  he  contem- 
plated the  splendid  development  of  the 
sciences  and  made  their  results  his  own, — 
chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  physiology, 
natural  history,  and  archa?ology.  He  was 
proficient  in  them  all.  "  His  mental  appetite 
was  patient  and  his  emotions  profound." 

All  throuijh  the  writings  of  this  poet,  M. 
France  says,  is  traceable  "  the  sorrowful  and 
delicate  appeal  to  sympathy." 

Prudhomme  never  laiighcd  in  his  writings. 
His  was  the  peculiar  mental  lucidity  of  those 
who  sleep  but  little,  and  he  bound  his  thoughts 
with  the  long,  tense  thread  spun  only  during  the 
sleepless  hours  when  every  .sense  is  keen  and 
the  brain  abnnrmally  active.  His  work  was  the 
proof  of  patience  acquired  in  the  closed  room 
of  the  invalid,  M.  SULLv  prudhoume. 
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was  for  the  future  of  poetry.    He  feared  the  symbolical  flowers  from  the  ground  he  searches ; 

world's  disrespect  for  art  and  the  daily  increas-  but  it  serves  him  only  as  an  indication  shown  in 

ing  hostility  of  the  majority  toward  literary  con-  features  of  faint  resemblance  to  his  ideals  and 

scientiousness.     In  general  his  work  was  thank-  illustrations  of  the  intinite  revelations  and  signs 

less  and  financially  fruitless.     Now  and  then  he  given  by  Nature  to  man  to  guide  him  in  his 

made  a  good  contract,  and  that  failed.     But  he  night.     Savants,  jurists,  philosophers,  you  who 

kept  his   artistic   consciousness   clear.    .    .    .  have  lost  your  last  hold  on  truth,  you  stand  for 

The  national  lack  of  idealistic  faith  made  it  im-  reality ;  but  the  thing  that  escapes  from  you,  the 

possible   for   Sully    Prudhomme   to   attain,   not  hold  on  truth,  the  anchorage  of  your  thought, 

the  rank  of  a  great  artist,  but  the  rank  of  the  is  there  nevertheless  and  you  know  that  it  is 

nation's  poet.     He  was  honored  by  the  Academy  there.    You  recognize  it  in  the  indefinable,  that 

of  France  and  in  1901  he  won  the  Nobel  prize  which  is  the  most  real  and  the  most  important 

for  literature.  because  it  maintains  and  explains  all  realities. 

T^      -11  u    •   ^        s.'       ^           *    ^u            1      r  It  is  the  essence  of  what  we  call  life  and  mor- 

It  will  be  interesting  to  quote  the  words  of  ^^^^     ^^cre  they  who  meditate  upon  the  prob- 

the  deceased  poet  to  young  authors.     In  an  lem  of  Free  Will  to  wait  to  act  until  absolutely 

address  published  some  years  ago  on  "  Poetry  certain  of  the  best  move  to  make  the  most  use- 

and  Youth,"  M.  Prudhomme  said:  (H^  ^"j  the  noblest  action  would  be  suspended. 

But,  Heaven  be  praised!  Impelled  by  the  heart 
Ah,  I  beg  of  you  all,  even  you  who  are  most  alone,  hands  generously  open  of  themselves  and 
serious,  whose  studies  are  most  arduous  and  with  eyes  closed  to  the  death  that  threatens 
most  positive, — never  repudiate  poetry.  It  is  them  the  heroes  rush  forward.  A  gift  is  never 
your  natural  ally.  For  the  dream  of  which  I  more  spontaneous,  nor  the  scorn  of  danger 
speak  is  not  imagination,  nor  even  the  ecstasy  stronger,  than  at  your  age.  Then  all  the  feelings 
of  a  soul  aspiring  to  the  ideal  object  of  its  vows,  and  all  the  instincts  that  draw  men  together,  all 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  sending  deep  into  the  the  inclinations  to  justice  and  fraternity, — the 
infinite  all  the  roots  of  human  lifc,-;-all,  even  to  dower  of  all  the  human  race, — in  a  word,  all  the 
the  mysterious  fibers  of  life's  beginning.  The  springs  of  civilization,  are  in  action  in  their  in- 
field of  poetry  is  not  the  unreal  but  the  indc-  tegrity  in  your  being.  Each  new  generation 
finable.  The  sources  are  not  near  the  sparkling  brings  the  hereditary  gift  or  deposit,  giving  it  as 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  inaccessible  he  who  preceded  him  gave  it  to  him.  This  gift 
principle  in  which  radiates  universal  activity,  or  deposit  is  the  consciousness  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  truth  that  the  poet  culls  his  imagery  like  their  most  fruitful  capital,  their  treasure  of  war. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EVOLUTION  OF  CHINA. 

TN 'speaking  of  the  problem  before  China  in  are  fixed  in  their  determination  that  in  giving 

^     her  attempt  to  modernize  her  educational  "P.^.^c  dogma  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  ancient 

TiT      r^    T\    '-t-y                   .  .        •     ^1  writings  in  matters  of  practical  knowledge  and 

system,  Mr.  C.  D.  1  enney,  writing  m  the  science  they  will  not  give  up  the  rcli^on  or 

new  magazine,  the  Pacific  Era,  says:  ethical  system  in  which  they  have  been  trained. 

„,,           , ,        .                           1-    X  J             xr  Fortunately    Confucian    ethics    are   remarkably 

I  he  problem  is  a  very  complicaed  one.    If  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^c  religious  side  Confucianism  is 

the  old  learning  were  to  be  entirely  discarcled  |^^^^j  ^^^^^^^^j^    ^^   ^^^^^  ^  gradual  infusion  of 

and  the  modern  scientific  studies  substituted  for  christian  ideas  without  any  necessary  antagon- 

it,  the  matter  would  be  comparatively  simple.  j^„^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  j^  allowed  to  proceed  natur- 

But  no  one  xyho  has  any  adequate  understand-  ^^jj       j^  ^^,^^^,^1  i,^  ^  g^^ious  thing  for  a  great 

ing  of  conditions  in  China  would  dream  of  this  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^.^^  ^^  suddenly  all  that  has  hcrcto- 

solution.    1  he  literature  upon  which  the  ancient  ^^^^    ^^^^^              ^,^^^    ^3    ^   ^^^^   restraint 

civilization  of  China  is  founded,  and  in  w  uch  However  it  might  be  explained,  a  sudden  aban- 

her  moral  ideas  have  been  expressed,  the  long  .i^nment  of  the  ceremonies  of  respect  for  Con- 

r>nal   life,   the   reflections   of   her  /„^-  ,-    ^„,l     rnv^r^r.^^    fnr    anr^cfr^ro   «r^f«M    mm^^ 


record  of  her  national  life,  the  reflections  of  her    ^^^j^^  ^^^^  reverence  for  ancestors  would 

many  great   thinkers,  cannot  be   discarded.    A  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^£  ^j^^          1^  ^  renunciatiwi  of  their 

way  must  be  devised  to  conserve  the  important  obligation   to  the  moral  law,   and  would  be  a 

parts  of  the  old    while  adopting  the  new.     J  he  retrograde   step   in   Cliinese  civilization,   unless 

study  of  the  Chinese  classics  has  degenerated  another  svstem  of  ethics  had  already  fully  estab- 

into  an  irrational  and  laborious  mass  of    inicali-  ^^^^^^^  its 'authority  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
♦les    which    tend    to    obscure    rather    than    to 

•mphasize  the  re«il  meaning  of  the  ancient  writ-  GOVERXMENT^S  EFFORTS  AT  REFORM. 

ngs.     In  combining  the  study  of  Chinese  litera- 

ure  with  modern  scientific  study,  it  is  neces-  The   first   impulse   to  educational  reform 

ary  to  shorten  and  simplify  the  literary  study,  j^    China,    Mr.    Tennev    reminds   US,  camc 

^""^  *^c?irci   '/^  Ti,^'"i  5Tf  lh;I  rin.'ncir^  ^bout  at  the  time  of  the'Chino^Japanesc  war. 

.low  established.     The  result  of  this  change  is  .                      .       ,   .      .      .           • 

ikely  to  be  to  make  the  moral  teachings  of  the  A  number  of  the  educational  institutions  of 

classics  exert  a  more  real  and  practical  influence  the  empire  were  thoroughly  reorganized  at 

on  the  minds  of  men  than  they  did  under  the  ^^3^  time.     The  "Tung  Wen"  Kuan,  or 

tttTlf  ctinlf^f^sic!:  CnLi:!^:  ter:  Interpreters'  School  Of  Peking,  was  reprg«- 

and  religion  to  the  Chinese  scholars,  and  they  ized  as  the  Peking  University.     At  Tientsin 
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the  modem  schools,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  modern  learning  is.    They  will  gradually  bc  f6* 

lack   of   scholars.    At   present,   "  on   paper,"   a  placed  by  men  of  better  training,  so  that  in  the 

thorough   and   elaborate   school   system   on   the  end  the  schools  throughout  the  interior  will  be* 

Japanese   model   is   completely  organized.    The  come  more  thorough  and  efficient.    It  has  been 

lack  of  competent  teachers  and  the  confusion  of  recently  announced  that  all  students  returning 

ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  from   foreign  countries  shall  serve  for  a  time 

many  of  the  schools,  make  impossible  any  gen-  as  teachers  in  the  schools  before  they  receive 

eral  state  of  efficiency  yet.     In  the  Metropolitan  official  appointments.    This  will  have  an  excel- 

province     the     early     organization     of     special  lent  effect  upon  the  tone  of  the  schools, 
schools  has  given  a  limited  supply  of  teachers 

for  that  province  in  the  former  students  of  the        The  most  encouraging  fact  of  the  whole 

Pei-yang  University  and  the  Naval  College.    In  educational  reform  movement,  says  Mr.  Ten- 

fou"d  f  .i^n^hcdrXrorfeachcrwUh  s^re  -V'.  >"  --l"?-"'  \  '^^  ]^f^  t»>»"«^^  -/ 

practical  training ;  but  throughout  the  country  abilit>'  of  the  circle  of  oflicials  who  have  made 

generally  the   teaching  of   modern   learning  is  themselves  responsible  for  the  reforms, 
still  very  shallow  and  even  somewhat  farcical, 

owing  to  the  lack  of  real  teachers.     This  condi-       In  this  powerful  circle  there  is  not  perhaps 

tjon  will  change  as  competent  men  are  turned  the  same  degree  of  harmony  that  characterized 

out  from  the  new  schools,  which  are  properly  the  able  body  of  nobles  that  controlled  Ja^n 

equipped,  and  as  students  return  from  foreign  during  the  critical  period  when  she  was  making 

lands.     The  scholars  themselves  soon  recognize  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new,  but  there 

the  difference  between  poor  and  efficient  teach-  is   sufficient  unanimity  in   essential   matters   to 

ing,  and  they  will  demand  the  real  article.     At  give   a   reasonable   hope  that   China   may^  pass 

present  nearly  all  the  officials  are  men  trained  through  this  anxious  period  of  change  without 

m  the  old  school,  with  the  haziest  ideas  of  what  serious  disorganization  of  society. 


SOUTH  AMERICA    AND  ASIATIC  LABOR. 

npHAT  the  Asiatic  labor  problem   is  be-  Peru,  and  our  own  country.    ...    In  an  ar- 

^       coming  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  re-  ^l^^^  published  just  a  few  weeks  ago  in   The 

,  ,.         r  ^r                           r  o       i_    A         •  Economist,  of  lokio,  by  Count  Okuma,  refcr- 

pubhcs  of  the  west  coast  of  bouth  America  ^ing  to  Japanese  expansion,  the  writer  expresses 

is  shown  by  a  vigorous  article   in  a  recent  himself  in  terms  that  affect  us  even  more  di- 

number    of    the    Merciirio,    of    Valparaiso,  rectly.    Speaking  in  general  on  the  subject  of 

Chile.     The  views  which  it  expresses  assume  emigration,  which  he  considers  it  necessary  to 

jjj.                      I            ,*;          i_r  Stimulate  on  account  of  the  excessive  popula- 

added    importance    from    the    fact    that    the  tj^^  ^f  t^g  empire.  Count  Okuma  declares  him- 

writer  is  Mr.  Augustin   Edwards,  who,   as  self  strongly  in  favor  of  directing  the  current 

member  of  Congress,    Minister  of   Foreign  of  such  emigration  toward  the  coasts  of  Chile, 

Relations  and  Minister  to  Spain  and  Italy,  ^^^^^^^i  ^"^  P^^"'  ^^t^^^,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

,           I                      .                     .      ^1  ..           V  cause  the  countries  named  are  much  easier  to 

has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Chilean  at-  include  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  Japan 

fairs.    He  is  the  proprietor  and  directing  edi-  in  the  future. 

tor  of  the  six  principal  Chilean  newspapers,  /-.          /-vi           i        i             11 

and  has  been  a  warm  advocate  of  closer  com-  9'""*  ^.^"""^  ^^  *"^  Tf^nA^rfA  a^eat 

mercial   relations   with    the   United    States.  ^^"".«  *°  ^"^"''f  ''"/  ^PeaaU/  to  Chfle, 

The  scarcity  of  labor  has  greatly  hampered  contmues  Mr.  Edwards,  m  opening  the  eyes 

the  chief  industries  of  Chile,  more  particu-  °^  ^"  f  °P^«^  '°  ^^e  mtcntions  which  have 

11                    J     -^    ^       •  •           J  ^  sprung  from  the  recent  victory  of  Japan  in 

larly  copper  and  nitrate  mining,  and  to  rem-  ^.u    p      p    j.                      y  y-^    j  "*  j«f»« 

edy  this  a  political  faction  of  the  people  has 

advocated    Asiatic    immigration.      Says    this  On  the  one  hand,  he  indicates  that  Chile  is  a 

article  in  part:  very  convenient  country  to  serve  as  a  field  of 

influence  for  Japan  and  as  an  asylum  for  the 
The  reports  which  the  recent  papers  of  the  excess  of  her  population,  and  on  the  other  hand 
Jnited  States  bring  us  will  cause  many  of  those  he  pictures  the  bright  future  that  would  be  ours 
vho  have  hitherto  favored  a  current  of  Asiatic  when  the  length   of  our  coast  should  be  con- 
mmigration  to  our  coast  to  pause  to  consider  stituted  a  naval  station  for  Japan,  considering 
ne  effect.     Count  Okuma,  head  of  the  Japanese  that  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  that  coun- 
^Progressive  party  and  the  president  of  the  Uni-  try  are  to  be  considered  tiseful  rather  than  or- 
versity  of  Waseda,  the  chief  institution  of  learn-  namental.    Acquiescence    in   immip;ratioa   from 
ing  in  the  empire,  has  recently  made  declara-  densely  populated  China,  awakenmg  from  the 
tions  that  may  be  regarded  as  a  faithful  inter-  sleep  of  ages  and  seeking  the  liberation  of  her 
pretation   of  Japanese   sentiments.     Because  of  hordes  of  humanity, — an  evil  per  se, — ^woald  be 
his  importance  and  his  social  and  political  in-  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  more  dangerous  in- 
fluence, these  utterances  involve  a  grave  menace  vasion  from  Japan,  owing  to  the  proud  and  arro- 
to  international  tranquility,  especially  of  Mexico,  gant  temper  of  these  people  since  their  recent 
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UNIVERSITY  LIFE  IN  THE  ANTIPODES. 

y^USTRALIA  was  settled  by  the  English  dents  live  with  tlieir  parents  in  the  neighbor- 
anil  is  still  held  by  them.  Its  history  is  hood  of  the  university,  there  being  very  few 
monotonous,  because  its  story  of  struggle  and  from  the  outside.  As  a  result  of  this  the  "  col- 
sacrifice  is  individual,  since  it  never  had  a  lege  spirit  "  and  the  "  college  atmosphere," 
common  enemy,  a  glorious  war  or  an  upris-  as  we  know  these  in  America,  are  scantily 
ing  of  common  feeling.  Its  color  is  gray  and,  developed.  At  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
likewise,  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Its  litera-  different  religious  denominations  (Presbytc- 
ture  is  sober,  and  this  difference  in  tone  rians,  Anglicans,  Methodists,  Catholics) 
shows  itself  in  its  way  in  the  life  of  the  have  established  "  colleges  "  on  the  university 
universities.  Contrasted  with  the  American  grounds.  These  colleges  are  for  the  use  of 
student,  who  knows  that  "  the  world  is  his  the  residential  students,  or  students  from  the 
oyster,"  and  that  "  he  can  get  .what  is  com-  outside,  and  in  them  the  students  are  under 
ing  to  him  "  by  training,  sobriety,  and  per-  the  direct  influence  of  representatives  of  the 
sistency,  the  Australian  youth  is  not  so  am-  religious  denomination  by  whom  the  college 
bitious,  and  in  his  case  a  "  drooping  of  spirit  "   was  founded," 

is  noticeable.  His  going  to  college  is  more  in  Co-education  is  the  unquestioned  rule  in 
keeping  with  his  social  status  than  as  a  prepa-  all  Australian  universities,  and  at  Melbourne 
ration  for  his  life-work,  and,  for  the  rest,  and  Sydney  there  is  a  residential  college  for 
Australia  looms  up  huge,  gray  and  insur-  women.  At  Sydney  there  are  about  900  stu- 
mountable.  dents,  100  women;  at  Melbourne  about  800. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  Appleton's  The  other  universities  are  much  smaller. 
Magazine  for  November,  President  David  The  women  students  generally  become 
Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  says:  teachers.  Their  physical  standards  are  lower 
"Ihc  universities  of  Australia  are  four, —  than  those  in  women's  colleges  m  this  coun- 
those  of  Sj-dney,  Jlelbourne,  Adelaide,  and  try,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  dimatt. 
Hobart.     Of  these  that  of  Sydney  is  the  old-   Continuing,  Dr.  Jordan  says : 

est  and  the  largest,  and  in  some  regards  has       __  ■  ',     ,  ■    ^       -      .  ,.      . 

L  I  .u  .u  Alt  f»i,„  „  The  model  of  orgamiahon  for  Australian  in- 
set the  pace  for  the  others.  All  of  these  are  jtitulions  is  found  not  in  Oxford  nor  Cam- 
urban  institutions  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  bridge,  but  in  the  provincial  universities  of 
They  are  founded  on  a  basis  of  private  gifts  Enrfand,   as   Manchester,    Birminghain,   Liver- 

and  the  state  has  duplicated  these  gifts,  so  P?°\^'^  ^'p:.  ^^"V  'i^'"  T""*?  .1"""  "* 

,         ,                  ,          ;    ,    ,           .  ■          Lt-  the  abuses  of  the  English  system,  at  the  same 

that  the  general  control   is  part  in  public,  ^i^f  j^i„g  n^  ^hjef  strength,  the  close  asso- 

part  in  private  hands.     In  general  the  stu-  ciation  o£  the  students  with  their  teachers. 
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To  a  large  extent  the  Australian  universities  principal  activities  in  this  line.     Neglecting 

are  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  idea  that  an  ...^rlc  in  favor  of  athletics  incurs  no  penalty 

examination  with  the  degree  which   follows   it  .-    ,  .       .  j      t  l 

constitutes   an    end    in    itself.    It    is    generally  it  the  examinations  are  passed.     In  each  uni- 

recognized  that  an  *'  examining  university,"  as  versity  there  is  a  **  Christian  Union/   similar 

distinguished   from  a  "teaching  university."  is  to  our  college  Y.  M.<!.  A.     There  is,  how- 
-  no  university  at  all,  and  that  an  education  is  ^ne  custom,  unknown  to  American  un- 

•  valuable  m  proportion  to  its  effectiveness  in  hu-  ,  ,  j    <<  •       n     t'l* 

man  life  and  not  for  the  social  standing  its  de-  dergraduates,   termed      capping.        1  his  oc- 

gree  may  confer.  curs    at    degree- conferring    time,    when    the 

University  fees  are  high,  and,  also,  of  the  students   may   "guy"   each   person   capped, 

secondary  schools.     There  is  no  "  well-trod-  interrupt  the  speakers,   and  even  cry  them 

den  path  from  the  cottage  to  the  college."  down.    While  the  American  student  is  at  his 

The  only  path  to  the  university  for  the  stu-  best  at  commencement  time,  the  Australian  is 

dent  without  money  leads  through  competi-  at  his  worst.  The  principal  student  festival  is 

tive  scholarships  and  bursaries,  and  the  pass-  a  grotesque  procession  through  the  streets  at 

ing    of    honor    examinations    and    text-book  night,    generally  winding  up   at   a   theatre, 

cramming  become  fine   arts.      Entrance   re-,  ^vhen   the  play   is  punctuated   in   the  timc- 

quirements  are  similar  to  our  own,  with  more  honored  fashion  with  which  "  Uncle  Tom's 

insistence  on  Latin  and  less  on  science  and  Cabin  "  is  received  in  an  American  college 

history.     The  course  is  three  years.     Gradu-  town. 

ate  students,  except  in  law  and  medicine,  are  New  Zealand  also  has  a  university,  con- 
very  few.  Instruction  is  principally  by  lee-  sisting  of  four  colleges:  Otago,  Canterbury, 
tures,  and,  in  general,  the  work  in  science,  Victoria  and  University.  The  student  life 
English,  philosophy,  and  mathematics  is  very  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  Australia.  In 
well  done,  and  the  schools  of  medicine,  law  conclusion  the  writer  says: 
and  engineering  are  admirable.  Modern  ^^,^^  ^,^j^f  weakness  of  the  university  system 
social  economic  history  and  political  science  of  Australia  is  th^t  in  this  pioneer  period  it 
are  neglected.  Professors  are  well  paid,  and  does  not  reach  one-tenth  of  the  students  who 
most  of  them  are  chosen  from  the  honor  lists  need  its  help.  This  same  condition  existed  in 
of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Edinburgh.  America  forty  years  ago.  The  great  growth  of 
Student  life  is  vastly  different  from  that  our  American  universities    confusing  and  over- 

in  America.    There  are  no  fraternities,  '*  col-  ^^^^"^^"f.  "\  >^^  ^/J^^Jty,  began  with  their  first 

,  ..    ,,  ,  ,  11-  •   •  J  clear  realization  of  their  duty  to  the  pioneer  man 

lege  yells,    no  elaborate  athletic  training,  and  i„  ^^e  free  state.    A  like  change,  expansion,  and 

no  student  clubs.     Athletics  are  clean,  and  intensification  is  imminent  in  the  universities  of 

cricket,  Rugby  football,  and  boating  are  the  the  Antipodes. 


FRENCH  SCHOOL  GIRLS  OI^  TO-DAY. 


A 


S  is  well-known,  the  restrictions  imposed  and  the  elements  of  histor>'  and  geography, 
upon  girls  in  French  convents,  as  far  Notwithstanding  Fenelon,  Voltaire,  Dide- 
back  as  the  seventeenth  century,  were  ex-  rot  and  Mirabeau  agitated  for  an  improve- 
tremely  rigorous  and  intolerant.  The  recent  ment,  nothing  was  done  until  after  the  Revo- 
suppression  and  expulsion  of  the  religious  lution.  Madame  de  Maintenon  founded 
teaching-orders  from  France  makes  an  in-  the  first  lay  boarding-school  in  France,  in  the 
quiry  into  the  effect  of  same  in  the  French  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  purpose  of  "  en- 
girls*  future  one  of  extreme  interest.  Fenelon  livening  the  education  given  to  girls."  She 
informs  us,  in  the  century  aforementioned,  believed  that  schools  were  made  for  action 
that  there  was  "  more  than  one  woman  of  and  not  for  prayer,  and  to  help  girls  ac- 
noble  birth  who  knew  neither  how  to  read  or  complish  their  destiny  as  women, 
write  correctly."  Until  late  in  the  nine-  In  1 800-1 804  the  convents  were  closed, 
teenth  centur>%  deportment,  dancing,  acting  and  in  all  Paris  there  were  only  twenty-four 
of  classic  pieces,  and  playing  graceful  games,  municipal  schools, — the  school  law  having 
made  up  the  programme  of  the  French  girls'  **  no  reference  whatever  to  girls."  Later, 
studies.  Teachers  only  were  required  to  Napoleon  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  ap- 
know  a  limited  knowledge  of  religion,  writ-  pointed  Madame  de  Genlis  the  first  school 
ing,  reading,  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  inspectress  in  France.  She  reported  to  him 
rules    of    society,    beginnings   of    grammar,  that  class-rooms  were  dc«n'atr  -    ^o  books,  no 


LEADIN 

furniture,  no  pupils.  He  then 
self  earnestly,  and  schools  fc 
up  like  mushrooms.  Later,  he 
reopening  of  the  convents, 
founded  the  Maison  de  la  i 
neur,  he  called  upon  the  nuns 
school.  in  morals  is  divided  into  five  separate  sec- 

With  this  imperial  example  there  followed    tions,  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  con- 
the  creation  of  the  Sacre  Coeur,  the  Assump-    vent  discipline. 

tion,  the  Oiseaux,  religious  teaching  orders,  "Violent,"  says  this  writer,  "as  may  be 
and  in  1899  these  instructors  in  France  were  the  opposition  to  this  idea  of  '  pure  morals,' 
countless.  Since  1905  the  rea 
with  violence  unprecedented, 
ing  nuns  have  been  banished 
vents  dismantled  and  closed  1 
government.  Accordingly,  ]\ 
Vorst.  in  the  November  issue 
Magazine,  says  that  the  qu 
French  parent  to-day  is,  "  Vt 
daughters  be  educated? " 

Where  can  there  be  found 
fluence  to  produce  the  verital 
This  veritable  young  girl  was 
considerate  in  a  marked  de^ 
vanity,  lacking  in  individualit 
tive,  and  wonderfully  ignorat 
ing  been  encouraged  to  reaso 
"  wherefore."  The  convent 
cultivate  her  sentiments  and  d 
clinations  than  to  train  her  n 
her  brain.  As  far  back  as  18 
Government   had   begun   to 


AN  OPPORTl 

In  a  strong  article  in  the 
*  Oiixe  EeuK.  Prof.  P.  J. 
on  the  higher  education  of 
reciting  the  well-known  tradit 
of  woman's  physical  inferior! 
barring  her  from  many  of  t 
life,  admits  a  certain  benefit 
from  co-educational  methods, 
these  methods  "  utterly  from 
of  view."    He  says: 

To  put  girls  in  boys'  schools 
To  attempt  lo  put  woman  on  c. 
with  man  as  to  her  (ilness  for  fil 
positions  is  to  be  condemned  in 
should  receive  education  adap 
training  based  particularly  upo 
they  will  be  most  likely  to  be 
fulfill  during  life.  There  are  ti 
of  positions,  many  more  than 
are  acknowledged  to  be  fitted 
well  as  for  men.  T,et  girls  be 
view  to  acccptioR  such  positions, 
ing  obtain  during  the  preparatc 
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of  insight  into  the  connection  and  interdepend-  not  render  some  service  in  scientific  fields  Ac 

ence  of  things,— as  soon,  one  might  say,  as  the  professor  replied : 

to" Jrlu^re'  is""  the^'btisT  sdeTclt^to  SJe       ^'^^'  assuredly, -they  can  be  exceedingly  use- 

to  ^e  sure,  is  the  basis  ot  science)    to  science  ^^j  ^^  archivists,  as  assistant  librarians,  and  also 

Itself.    There,   wi  h   some   few   exceptions,    the  j^  ^^^  collection  of  materials,  the  publication  of 

young  woman  is  left  in  the  rear.     She  may  be  registers    and    catalogues,   and   the    writing  of 

able  to  produce  a  spirited    well-written  narra-  ^^^j^j^g  ^j  ^^^j^^^  j^j^^^^ 
tive  from  the  knowledge  she  has  gathered,  and  111  t_  r  . 

the  experienced  layman  may  therefore  be  led  to         -1  o  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the  profeSsor 

imagine  that  he  has  before  him  a  pleasing  prod-  says: 

uct    of    science.     In    reality,    however,    this    is       !„  ^y  experience  woman  is  neither  physically 

nothing  more  than  a  product  of  scientihc  knowl-  nor  mentally  the  equal  of  man.     By  this   I  do 

edge  put  together  with  some  artistic  taste  and  a  „ot  mean  that  she  stands  lower  than  he.     She 

good  sense  of  form.     That  is  all.     The  feminine  is  simply  different, — different  in  body  and  mind. 

mind,  according   to  my  experience,   is  deficient  If  modern  feminism  should  set  itself  the  task  of 

in    the    faculty   of   impartiality,    which,    in   the  investigating  just   wherein   the   differences   be- 

search  for  scientific  truth,  is  a  prime  requisite,  tween  the  two  sexes  lie,  and  not  how  far  they 

The  feminine  mind  is  by  nature  partisan,  strong-  must  lead  to  a  difference  of  activities,  feminism 

ly  inclined  in  the  direction  of  this  or  that  solu-  might,  in  my  humble  opinion,  become  as  gjeat 

tion,  not  scientifically  independent.  a  blessing  to  humanity  as  now  by  its  frightfully 

exaggerated  zeal  in  an  opposite  direction  it  is  in 

When  asked  whether  young  women  could  danger  of  becoming  a  curse. 


ICELAND'S  FIGHT  FOR  AUTONOMY. 

TpHE  attention   of  not  only  the  Scandi-  shared  even  by  those  Icelanders  who  arc  cool- 

navian  world  but  of  all  Europe  con-  headed  enough  to  realize  the  danger  of  any 

tinues  to  concern  itself  to  an  unusual  extent  advance  in  that  direction  at  the  present  time. 

with  Iceland,  that  forlorn  and  weather-worn  "  The  national  side  of  the  whole  matter  is 

old  island  in  the  North  Atlantic  which,  in  the  important  one,"  says  a  writer  in  Gads 

spite  of  its  volcanic  wonders  and  its  store  of  Danske  Magasin. 

history,  legend  and  lore,  would  seem  unable  ^ot  only  do  the  Icelanders  feel  themselves  to 

to  inspire  any  feeling  but  that  of  dread.     It  be  a  people  talking  a  language  different  from 

can,  however,  boast  a  love  on  the  part  of  Danish,  but  they  feel  themselves  to  be  a  nation 

its   children,— about   80,000   in   all,   at   the  ^^^^^^'^  '^'"t7^  1^^^'  ^'  !l'''^•^^"fi,  Swedes 

,                      *          .           , '           111        1  and  Danes.     Furthermore,  there  is  at  the  present 

last  count,— that  is  rarely  equaled  and  proba-  tjn^e  a  strong  current  of  national  revival  run- 

bly  never  surpassed  in  more  fortunately  situ-  ning   through    the    Icelandic    people,    and    this 

ated  lands.     And  if  the  interest  of  Europe,  sentiment  will  demand  that  the  national  rights 

half  in  amusement  and  half  in  admiration,  .^^  respected  also  in  outward  forms.    The  Ice- 

,  J  1  L  1  1  landers  will  require  an  arrangement  which 
continues  to  be  drawn  toward  that  lonely  pieces  Iceland  clearly  before  the  outside  world 
spot  in  the  utmost  seas,  it  is  mainly  because  as  "  a  free  ally."  This  goal  is  in  reality  that  of 
of  the  fight  put  up  by  the  Icelandic  people  all  Icelanders,  even  though  all  of  them  do  not 
for  a  political  relationship  to  Denmark  that  ^tate  it  with  the  same  degree  of  impatience.^ 
will  leave  not  even  a  shadow  of  dependence  This  struggle  has  been  going  on  since 
attaching  to  the  smaller  partner  in  this  un-  1851,  or  since  the  new  Danish  constitution 
equal  union.  "  A  free  federation  under  a  was  granted  by  the  last  autocratic  ruler  and 
common  monarch,"  cry  the  voters  of  the  a  modern  constitutional  monarchy  estab- 
island,  "  these  are  no  longer  points  for  argu-  lished.  At  that  time  Iceland^  was  not  in- 
ment,  but  the  very  basis  for  all  future  nego-  eluded  in  the  royal  proclamation,  although 
tiations."  later  five  Icelandic  delegates  sat  in  the  con- 
Parties  exist  in  Iceland  as  everywhere  else,  vention  that  drafted  the  constitution.  The 
and  the  cry  quoted  represents  the  extreme  or  negotiations  that  followed  were,  in  fact,  re- 
"  separatist "  view, — the  view  of  the  group  markable  for  the  patience  of  the  Danes  and 
said  to  have  for  its  final  aim  the  complete  the  refusal  of  the  islanders  to  take  nothing 
separation  from  the  Danish  kingdom  and  the  less  than  all.  The  result  was  a  rupture  in 
establishment  of  an  Icelandic  republic.  It  is  the  negotiations  and  the  establishment,  in 
not  love  of  republican  institutions  or  objec-  1871,  of  a  provisional  arrangement  by  royal 
tions  to  the  monarchial  government  of  the  prescript.  There's  where  part  of  the  present 
larger  country  that  underlies  this  desire  for  trouble  rests.  All  subsequent  laws  and  agree- 
total  independence,  and  which  is  said  to  be  ments  have  been  founded  on  that  first  one, 
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which  was  wholly' one-sided,  and 
out  reference  to  the  will  of  the  Ic 
pie.    And  for  this  reason  all  the 
laws  are  held  to  be  vitiated  by  the 
who  are  famous  for  their  fondnes 
rather  than  natural  justice.    And 
the  laws  that  have  come  into  exi 
1 87 1   have  been  thoroughly  to  I 
granting  them  an  amount  of  aul 
leaves  nothing  but  th~  "■—-■—-  -^  - 
the  Danish  Govern n 
Thus  the  constitui 
celebration  of  the  m 
the  settlement  of  led 
the  island  a  Parliamt 
tion   as  a   free  but 
Danish    realm,   and 
about  $18,000  from 
an  additional  law  of 
and  ratified  not  onlj 
Icelandic  legislative 
the  people  itself,  thi 
minister  of  its  own,  t 
javik,  the  capital  of 
to  report,  whenever  s 
at  Copenhagen.    Stil 
satisfied.     The  aglta 
even  though   the  ton 
defiant.     In  the  sum 
bers   of   the   Alting 
guests  of  the  Danisl 
double  purpose  of  ti 
they  wanted  and  nf  1 
Danes  were  to  satisf 
demands  of  the  Icelar 
seem  to  be  the  foUov 

The  appointment  of 
to  be  signed  by  the  K 
countersigned  by  the 
Icelandic  laws  are  nol 
Danish  cabinet,  but  to 
is  to  be  represented  on 
royal  Governor,  holdi 
vested  in  the  gci'cmor; 
of  the  English  colonie 
the  name  of  Iceland  ir 
island  is  to  be  referrt 
ments  by  some  title  otl 
able  part  of  the  realm 
and  while  is  (o  be  give 
annual  contribution  ol 
paid  out  once  for  all 
1.500,000  crowns  in  Da 

In  the  meantime 
delegation  from  the 
paid  a  visit  to  Icelam 
of  its  citizens,  listei 

friendly  speeches  of  1 
strange  sights  of  the 
home  again  full  of  wi 
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Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world  dens  entirely,  to  furnish  their  own  protec- 

at  large,  extreme  poverty  reigns  in  this  hid-  tion,  and  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  every 

den  corner  of  the  earth,  many  hundred  miles  respect,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  freedom  which 

away  from  the  nearest  civilized  coast.  A  few  to  them  is  dearer  even  than  life  itself.     How 

cows,  some  more  sheep,  a  bunch  of  small-  do  the  Danes  look  upon  the  presumptuous 

sized  and  sure-footed  ponies, — these  form  the  attitude  of  the  little  island  people?     This  is 

live  stock  of  the  peasants.     No  grain  is  cul-  what    a    writer    in    Det    Ny    Aarhundrede 

tivated,  and  garden  fruits  or  vegetables  are  (Copenhagen)  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  and 

out  of  question.      But  the  grass  in  certain  his  views  seems  to  be  shared  by  a  majority, 

parts  of  the   island   is  fairly  abundant  and  although    less    temperate   voices    have    been 

pretty  good.     Dairy  farming  is  becoming  a  heard  here  and  there: 

customary  occupation,  with  the  necessity  for  Have  we  Danes  anything  to  lose  through  the 
the  peasant  to  carry-  his  small  store  of  cream  ^^.^"tmg  of  Icelandic  independence  so  that^  we 
LI-  LLi  L  u-i.  might  place  ourselves  m  its  way?  Financially 
to  the  dairy  on  horseback —for  that  is  the  ^^^  ^^^x^i  x^q  gainers  by  it.  We  save  our  con- 
only  mode  of  communication  known  in  the  tribution  and  our  guardship.  From  a  military 
inland  parts  of  the  island.      In  seven  years  point  of  view,  fceland  is  not  worth  anything  to 

the  export  of  butter  has  increased  from  3000  "' f ^.^iS.i!!;^.  "^^"Ih  ""^r  ^l^^^V"  P^^A    **' 

*  T-v      •  1  1  ATT     1  *^"^  the  island  could  never  save  us.     Could  wc 

to  300,000   Danish  pounds  a  year.      Wool,  losc  anything  in  the  way  of  honor  or  reputation 

codfish  and   the  down  of  the  eider  bird  are  by  this    independence?    We   can   only   gain   in 

the  only  other  exports.     And  the  fishing  is  honor  and  reputation  by  taking  the  most  liberal 

.   ^     r       1      •  1    •  «.•   «  J  k  attitude  possible  toward  Iceland.     It  is  one  of 

interfered  with  in  an  exasperating  degree  by  ^he  distinctions  of  the  Danish  people  that  it  was 

English    trawlers    that    refuse    to   Tet   them-  the  first  one  to  abolish  the  commerce  in  slaves 

selves  be   warned   off  by   the  little   Danish  in  its  colonies,  and  that  it  led  the  other  peoples 

gunboat    stationed    in    Icelandic   waters    for  in  setting  the  peasants  free.    And  we  will  now 

V    ^  A     1       ^  ^u     T     1      J  display  the  same  sense  of  justice  toward  those 

that  very  purpose.     And  yet  the  Icelanders  ^^o  are  weaker  than  we  that  we  demand  from 

are  now  proposing  to  carry  their  own  bur-  those  who  are  stronger  than  we. 


DO  DOCTORS  CARRY   CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE? 

AN  article  in  La  Revue,  by  Dr.  J.  Heri-  not   shocked   at   the   sight    of  a    family   doctor 

-^     court,    accusing    doctors    of    being    the  visiting  a  case  of  scarlatina   or  even  diphtheria. 

^1                            .          X  •   X     .•        •           J  ^nd  leaving  the  house  on  his  way  to  other  pa- 

most  dangerous  carriers  of  infection  in  mod-  ^jents,  having  taken  no  precautions  except  the 

ern   life,   has   attracted   great   attention   and  very    elementary    one    of    washing    his    hands, 

commendation   in  other  European  countries,  l^r.  Remlinger  has  recently  cited  several  cases, 

Espana   Moderna    (Madrid)    and   Minerva  especially  eruptive   fevers,  which   could  be  at- 

/n         \     u  ^u           •         ^x,          ^-  \             1   •  tributed  to   no  other   cause  than   a   visit   from 

(Rome)    both    review    the   article,    exclaim  the  doctor,  who,  called  to  prescribe  for  a  trifling 

over  the  obvious  truth  of  the  French  doctor's  indisposition,   left  behind   him   the   seeds   of   a 

statements,  and   comment  on   the  surprising  dangerous  disease  which  appeared  several  days 

fact  that  no  one  has  been  struck  before  by  ^*^^* 

this  so  apparent  danger.  The  statement  of  I"  »  similar  way  the  consulting  room  of 
conditions  applies  quite  as  accurately  to  ^^^  average  doctor,  often  in  his  own  house, 
American  "  general  practitioners  "  as  to  Eu-  ^""g  ^^'^^•^  curtains,  prettily  furnished  with 
ropean,  and  there  is  the  same  need  here  as  <^arpets  and  pictures,  and  provided  with  mag- 
in  Europe,  to  insist  on  a  reform.  Says  the  ^zines  which  the  patients  handle  over  while 
French  physician:  waiting,  are  often,  from  the  very  nature  of 

T,,  ...  r  •  •  f  1  •  •.  ^he  case,  veritable  pest-holes  of  contagion, 
I  he  medical  profession  is  so  loud  m  its  pro-  -^  1.1  ^•/•i* 
testations  of  zeal  in  the  war  against  the  spread  "^^^  ^^'"»ch  a  person  may  enter  m  fairly  good 
of  disease  by  contagion,  they  have  dwelt  so  on  health,  but  from  which  he  may  carry  away 
the  necessity  of  instructing  the  public  in  the  the  germs  of  a  fatal  malad5^  And  even  if 
theory  of  germs  and  the  modern  systems  of  ^^^  ^ever  calls  a  doctor  to  one's  own  house 
antiseptic  prevention  of  infection,  that  it  is  ^  1^  l*  •  l*  /r 
curious  to  ohscrve  that  the  doctors  themselves  ^^  ^^^  to  consult  him  m  his  office,  one  can- 
arc  the  worst  offenders  in  this  regard,  the  care-  not  be  safe  from  this  danger.  Doctors  are 
lessness  of  the  average  family  doctor  being  evervwhere,  in  the  theaters,  in  shops,  railway 
amazing,  except  that  we  are  so  accustomed  to  drains,  wherever  we  pass.  "  The  man  beside 
It.  Surgeons  use  the  utmost  precautions  against  '^i.-^^  u  j..  l- 
contaj?ion,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  which  arc  ^^u  m  the  Street-car  may  be  a  doctor  on  his 
familiar  to  all  of  us,  but  in  spite  of  that  we  are  way  from  a  scawle*'  ^^^r  -ac^  ^^   t  -««•  ot 
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measles,  from  whose  clodies  you 
ceiving  fatal  germs  which  you  wil 
to  your  delicate  child." 

Dr,  Hericourt  not  only  dra 
ling  picture  of  the  dangers  of  the 
tern,  but  he  suggests  some  very  p 
efficacious  means  of  bettering  it. 

that  a  doctor  should  never  enter  im,  iw.i.  u.    -- —  —... -.  ■-».. r- — ■: — 

a  patient  sick  with  a  contagiou-  '*■"-"  ""'l"    *""<"*  ^^^'  example.    It  is  argued  against  these 

out  changing  his 'street-suit  f 

suit  made  of  some  material 

easily  washed  and  hoiled,  and 

be  left  at  the  house  of  the  pati 

should  be  kept  cut  very  short, 

never  wear  a  beard,  although 

allowable,  since  it  can  easily 

and  besides  is  not  so  exposed  t 

for  instance  in  auscultation. 

leave  the  house  without  chang 


u 

QOME  animals  and  plan 
curious  power  of  actuall 
within  themselves  and  remain 
time  without  any  sign  of  life  o 
means  of  supporting  life;  thei 
gaining  all  their  powers  and 
usual  order  of  affairs.  My 
creatures  live  in  every  pom 
hard  -times  come  to  their  rea 
draw  from  active  life  until 
more  favorable.  It  is  only  t 
that  the  human  race  has  lost 
way  of  meeting  exposure  and 

Some  of  the  lower  members 
kingdom  were  first  to  win  re 
power  to  do  this,  and  obscr\ 
gave  rise  to  ardent  controversi 
have  been  satisfactorily  settlci 

During  this  latent  period, 
probably  are  not  completely 
continue  at  a  very  low  ebb,  a 
tain  how  long  different  kinds 
can  exist  in  this  condition  of 
mation  without  being  comple 

In  view  of  the  contradictor 
Paul  Becquerel,  in  the  last  nun 
des  Sciences  Nalurelles  (Paris' 
a  series  of  experiments  In  wh 
special  study  of  the  latent  11 
find  out  the  duration  of  the 

Seeds  from  twenty-five  to 
were  procured  from  the  Muse 
History  of  Paris  for  the  test 
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The  activity  of  matter  is  not  suspended       Vital  activities  are  closely  correlated  ivith 

when  it  is  exposed  to  low  temperatures.  That  chemical  action^  and  in  view  of  these  facts 

chemical   action   goes  on   is   shown   by  the  we*  cannot  assert  that  life  is  completely  sus- 

union  of  liquid  fluorine  and  hydrogen  with  pended  at  low  temperatures.    It  may  be  that 

such  violence  that  an  explosion  is  produced  in  all  cases  of  latent  life  the  ph)rsico-chemical 

at  — 2IO  degrees  C. ;  and  also  by  the  ap-  phenomena  continue,  but  so  slowly  that  re- 

pearance  of  phosphorescence,  which  is  a  re-  serve  supplies  in  the  protoplasm  last  almost 

suit  of  oxidation,  at  similar  low  temperatures,  indefinitely. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  ROENTGEN  RAYS. 

TpHAT  the  X-rays  possess  wonderful  cura-  justly.     As  to  the  actual  menace,  the  case 

tive  powers  is  well   known;  the  fact  stands  thus: 

that  their  use  is  beset  with  the  gravest  dan-  ^                       -  ,.          -.I.     .  .       •     .• 

,       I      .,.          T)   ^  '^  •          11  ^  For  purposes  of  diagnosis, — the  determination 

gers  IS  also  familiar.     But  it  is  well  to  an-  ^f  disease  by  irradiation  and  absorption,— the 

swer  as  clearly  as  possible  the  questions  as  to  patient,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  incurs  not  the 

the  actual  danger  incurred,  the  basis  upon  sHghtest  danger.     Furthermore,  in  therapeutic 

which  the  idea  of  such  danger  rests,  whether  application,  the  danger,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 

.    -     J  .         .  ^           n         ^^-e           \  ^\^       '^  >s  disappearing  or  non-existent.    At  any  rate,  it 

indeed  it  exists  at  all,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  j^   f^^^  less  than  that  incurred  by  other,  even 

is  SO  great  that  their  application  should,  as  rather  harmless,  recourses,  such  as  slight  oper- 

some  think,  be  entirely  discontinued,  or  at  tions.    There  is,  besides,  a  group  of  grave  mala- 

least    restricted.      Frederich     Dessauer,— an  f^'^  ^J^^^^  ^^^^^  is  question  of  life  and  death. 

^1                 •      •     ^u  i"  such  cases,  mostly  quite  desperate  ones,  the 

engineer,— in  answering  these  queries  in  the  x-rays,  opportunely  and  forcibly  applied,  have 

Deutsche  Revue,  gives  a  lucid  exposition  of  often   wrought   surprisingly   beneficial  changes, 

the  present  status  of  the  application  of  the  True,  there  is  the  risk  of  consequent  injury,  in- 

X-rays,— what  illimitable  fields  their  activity  volying,  it  may  be,  loss  of  life,  but  one  fights  a 

•     ^1                         X  i.     « malignant  evil  which,  surely  and  more  rapidly 

may  cover    even  in  the  very  near  future,  no  than  burning,  leads  io  death;  and  at  least  in 

one,  he  adds,  can  to-day  predict.     His  argu-  almost  all  such  instances  the  acutest  suffering 

ment  runs  about  as  follows:  is  removed,  rendering  the  close  of  the  patients 

life  more  bearable.  In  the  hands  of  the  ignor- 
It  was  throug\  the  un*ntentional  injuries  in-  ant,  of  course,  achievements  ever  so  certain  turn 
flicted  by  repeated  and  lengthy  examination  to  harm.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  physician 
with  X-rays  that  Freund  of  Vienna  was  led  to  to  make  a  searching  study  of  the  properties  of 
discover  their  therapeutic  qualities.  Violently  the  X-rays,  of  the  physical  foundation  of  his 
antagonized  at  first  by  the  schools  and  other-  remedy,— in  short,  to  know  his  weapon.  No  one 
wise,  Roentgen  therapeutics  has  pursued  its  should  apply  them  in  diagnosis  or  therapeutics 
worid-carecr  of  victory.  The  X-ray  is  to-day,  without  familiarizing  himself  with  the  existing 
indisputably,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  reme-  data,  particularly  by  following  courses  and  par- 
dies  in  dermatology,  is  employed  by  thousands  ticipating  in  the  investigations  of  others.  In  the 
of  physicians,  and  has  been  successfully  tested  case  of  patients  supersensitive  to  the  rays,— if 
in  millions  of  cases.  This  march  of  triumph  there  be  su 'h,  which  is  a  mooted  question,— 
has,  it  is  true,  involved  great  sacrifice  of  life,—  some  practitioners  apply  preliminary  test-rays 
no  greater,  however,  than  many  other  benefits  by  way  of  precaution, 
wrung  from  Nature. 

The  one  who  really  does  incur  danger  in 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  X-ray  victims  are  using  the  Roentgen  treatment  is  the  operator, 

of  a  peculiarly   distressing,   we  might  say,  — the  physician  and   the   engineer.     Many 

tragic,  character.     It  often  happened, — par-  doctors   have   thereby  sustained   serious  in- 

ticularly    at   first, — that    through    unskilled  juries,   particularly  of   the   hands,   while   a 

handling  the  patient  or  the  operator  was  un-  number  of  technicians  have   succumbed   to 

intentionally  burned.     Many,  therefore,  ex-  the  peculiar  disease, — chronic  Roentgen  in- 

aggerating  the  actual  danger,  vigorously  pro-  flammation, — mostly    after   acute   suffering, 

tested  against  the  use  of  this  admirable  rem-  Almost  all  Roentgen  technicians  who,  in  the 

edy.    Only  two  years  ago  a  number  of  dam-  development-period  of  the  method,  worked 

age  suits,  widely  and  sensationally  circulated  at  its  underlying  principles,  experienced  more 

by  the  European  press,  gave  rise  to  a  nervous  or   less   serious    injuries, — from    losing    the 

agitation  on   the  subject;   and   recently  an  beard  or  nails,  to  grave  skin  degeneration, 

eminent  Roentgenologist  of  Vienna  was  con-  The  worst  evil,  and  one  constantly  men- 

demned  to  pay  30,000  crowns,  and  that  un-  acing  the  professional,  unless  he  is  properly 
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protected,  Is  that  of  chronic  eel 
tion,  tending  to  malignity.  He  ii 
the  Roentgen  ulcers,  which  are  lia^.^  l.,  .-... 

into  cancerous  growths.'  radiation  is  an  entirely  new  form  of  energy. 
All  other  powers  of  Nature,  and  especially  all 

To-day  this  danger  exists  in  no  high  degree,  other   forms  of  energy,  which  we  employ  in 

for    science    has    found    ways    and    means    to  medicine, — heat,    light,    electricity,    motion, — we 

shield  the   doctor  and  the  physicist  from  these  understand  sufficiently  well,  and  can,  therefore, 

weird,  insidious  transformations.     The  operator  also  comprehend  and  estimate  their  effects.    The 

keeps  away  from  the  field  of  irradiation.       He  X  radiation  is  a  form  of  energy  which  nevef  ap- 

manages  his  apparatus    from   a   protected   spot,  pears  of  itself  in  man's  sphere  of  life.     Nature 

behind  a  leaded  glass  wall.     He  can  see,  but  the  never  engenders  it  in  our  world's  domain.       It 

leaded  glass  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  X-  was  only  a  combining,  far-reaching  intelligence 

rays.      Special    houses    have    been    constructed,  which    conquered    it    for    us.      Therefore    does 

while  the   operator  wraps  himself  in   garments  it    seem   invested   with   singular   properties.     It 

containing  lead,  which,  naturally,  owing  to  their  produces   marvelous  effects,   such   as   cannot  be 

weight,    interfere    with    his    movements.      The  attained  by  any  other  form  of  energy.     But  it 

main  thing  is  that  the  examiner  should  never,  can  be  terrible,  as  well,  and  the  very  diseases 

whether  in  demonstrating  or  testing  his  appara-  which  a  proper  measure  of  it  heals  are  created 

tus,  serve  as  an  object  of  (ranspareney ;  Ihat  he  when  used  in  excess. 


GERMANS  .AND 

r)R.  CARL  PETERS,  the  noted  Get 
African  e.xplorer  and  administi 
and  founder  of  the  German  Coloni? 
Society,  has  an  earnest  and  suggestive  a 
in  the  Deutsfbe  Monalsschrift,  in  whii 
discusses  the  difference  in  race  and  nal 
feeling  between  Germans  and  other  civ 
nations.  To  his  regret,  he  finds  that  in 
of  Germany's  splendid  history  and  her 
ent  greatness,  political  and  industrial 
spirit  of  nationality  is  but  feebly  deve 
among  his  countrymen  as  compared 
people  of  other  lantls,  even  those  whos 
nals  are  f.ir  loss  splendid  than  hers.  TV 
Dr.  Peters'  main  theme  is  the  attitu< 
Germans  who  emigrate  as  regards  this 
ing,  he  traces  the  cause  of  their  slend) 
legiance  to  the  spirit  which  animate 
German  at  home,  for  whom  a  foreigner 
a  badge  of  superiority,— so  contrary  ti 
sentiments  of  the  English  and  French 
instance,  who  are  every«'here  and  al 
proud  to  avow  their  nativity.  His  obs 
tions  are  based  more  particularly,  he  s 
upon  his  experiences  among  Anglo-Saxor 
having  made  his  home  In  England  for  th 
thirteen  years,  and  having  been  throw 
constant  contact  with  Britons  for  a  quart 
a  century.  Without  regarding  his  exp 
tion  as  at  all  final,  he  cites  a  numb 
causes  which,  in  his  view,  appear  accour 
for  this  difference. 

At  the  outset  of  his  article  he  recou 
most  significant  incident:  A  ship  with 
to  3cX)o  pas-sengers  is  wrecked  in  the  P 
Ocean,     Among  the  stranded  there  are 
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contemptible  instances  he  has  not  met  with  he  remarks,  confirms  this  idea;  the  German 

in  recent  years.    The  German  military  union  finds  foreign  women  "  attractive  " ;  the  Gcr- 

(Heeresverband)  with  its  system  of  reserve  man  girls  think  foreign  men  "  interesting." 

officers  to  be  found  everywhere,  Dr.  Peters  In  England  the  farther  a  person  is  from  the 

regards  as  an  essential  factor  in  raising  the  English   t\'pe,    the   less   impression   docs  he 

national  tone.    These  officers  form  a  power-  create. 

ful  nucleus  around  which  patriotism  gathers.  j^  ^  German  the  fact  that  a  hotel,  at  a  fash- 
In  spite  of  these  advances,  however,  the  de-  ionable  resort,  has  an  international  patronage, 
nationalization  of  his  countr>^men  in  foreign  lends    it   distinction;    an    Englishman    shuns  a 

lands  continues.     No  European  nation  of  his  ?r?P^^n     ^9f^1    ^"^P?'"     ^^    \\    intemationaL 

1  ,1  r  1  I  roreigner  for  a  German,  at  least  m  the  in- 
acquamtance,  he  remarks,  has  as  feeble  a  tercourse  of  the  sexes,  is  a  term  of  recommcnda- 
power  of  national  resistance  as  the  Germans  tion ;  for  Britons  of  both  sexes  it  signifies  some 
in  intermingling  with  aliens.  He  has  never  thing  inferior,  nay,  repellent.  In  North  Cer- 
met an   Englishman   who  acknowledged   his  "^^"^  Anglomania  predominates;  in  South  Gcr- 

y           y                ,             1       T-         1  many  Pans  is  still  the  center  of  attraction. 
nationality  only  as  a  duty;  the  rrench  are 

animated  by  a  like  spirit';  both  people  look  plea  for  a  firmer  race  feeling. 
upon  it  as  a  sort  of  recommendation ;  and  the  ^  ^^^^^  q^^^^^^  race-feeling  would  fonn 
nationa   feeling  of  such  firml>'-knit  peoples  as  ^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^  j^^^^r  ^j^l^,^^^  ^f  ^    ^^^^^^  ^^. 
the  Italians,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  is  of  ^^jp^^^^  development  of  the  German  genius. 
the  same  nature.  ^jph^  „^^^,  Prussia-Germany  has  not  as  yet 
Nor  is  this  dependent,  as  so  many  in  Germany  developed  a  homogeneous  culture  which  pen- 
claim,  upon  a  great  history :  Italy  was  for  cen-  ctrates  the  inmost  fiber  of  its  every  member, 
turies  a  mere  dependency  of  Germany,  yet  we  n'veting  him  to  the  common  whole.     What 
find  that  the   Italian   languagc-hmit   is   steadily  •    .      •     i     r  ^u     z-i                   r  ..i.    i     ^ 
extending  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.    And  '^  ^yP'f.^j  «^  ^^e  Germaiiy  of  the  last  genera- 
in  Posen  the  Polish  tongue  threatens  to  drive  tion,  differentiating  it  from  Other  nations,  is 
back  that  of  the  politically  dominant  CJcrmans,  really  onlv  militarism,  in  customs  and  man- 
instead  of  retreating  before  it.    As  the  result  of  ^ers;  it  is  no  accident, 
long  observation  the  doctor  Imds  that,  in  gen- 
eral, if  a  German  marries  a  foreigner  he  goes  Therefore,   the   military   union,  even  in   for- 
over  to  the  other  camp;  the  children  of  mixed  cign     lands,    constitutes    the    firmest    bulwark 


graphical  conception,"  its  people  torn  by  dissen-  niake  it  a  necessity  for  the  members  of  estab- 
sion,  living  petty  lives.  '*  But  the  most  power-  Hshed  civilized  nations  to  belong  to  it,  regard- 
ful military  nation  on  earth,  with  an  unprcce-  ing  expatriation  as  a  punishment.  It  was  so  in 
dented  economic  development,  a  past  as  proud  ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  it  is  so  to-day  in 
as  that  of  any  people,  a  record  of  culture  as  England  and  France.  The  same  may  be  said 
splendid  as  any  can  boast,  should,  one  wouUl  of  modem  China  and  Japan,  Spain  and  Porta- 
think,  inspire  every  individual  menil)er  with  the  gal,— nay,  of  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  Where 
natural  instinct  of  indestructible  pride  of  race."  cosmopolitan   tendencies  prevail,   we   ma^  con- 

TMP-  r-PDVTAv  T7^TTrD^vT  *-'^"^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'■^  ^^  ^  dearth  of  basic  raaal  cul- 

THE  GERMAN   EMIGR.ANT.  ^^^.^   ,j^  ^^^j^,^  ^j^^  modern  Greeks,  the  Jews,  and 

The  doctor  finds,  however,  daily  evidences  ^^^  Germans, 

of   the   contrary  spirit;   his  countrymen    in  Dr.    Peters  closes  with  the  discouraging 

England  are  still  piqued  at  being  recognized  reflection  that  his  countrymen  are  not  wd- 

as  Germans.   It  is  a  mistake,  though,  he  adds,  comed  in  foreign  lands;  the  Briton,  owing  to 

to  suppose  that  the  emigrating  Germans  form  his  countr>''s  dominion  of  the  sea  and  vart 

a  particularly  unpatriotic  part  of  the  German  colonial  power,  is  conscious  that  he  belongs 

nation;  their  leaving  is  a  matter  of  necessit>s  to  the  master-race,  wherever  he  may  be:  the 

their  tendency  to  assimilate  with  the  foreign  (lermans,  too,  must  aim  at  a  world-cmbrac- 

element  in  their  new  home  is  a  thing  they  ing  colonial  expansion  if  they  wish  at  least 

bring  with  them.     Every  visit  to  Germany,  to  join  in  the  race. 
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years  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  Pacific  Coast  bert  F.  Calvert,  with  156  illustrations  reoroduced 
from  San  Francisco  to  Alaska.     In  the  opinion    from  the  most  famous  of  Murillo's  pictures. 

of  hundreds  of  Oregon  pioneers  Dr.  McLough-  „TQTnufrAT    p-qqavq  anfi  TURAxiaRa 

lin's  generous  deeds  in  the  era  of  first  immigra-  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  AND  TREATISES. 

tion  from  the  States  really  determined  the  settle-  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Pollard,  professor 

ment  of  Oregon,  since  without  his  kindly  aid  of  constitutional  history  at  University  College, 

whole   companies    of   pioneers   would   certainly  London,  the  most  important  "  Factors  in  Mwi- 

have  perished.  crn  History"  have  included  nationality,  the  ad- 

A  clear  insight  into  post-Revolutionary  times  vent  of  the  middle  class,  the  rise  and  progress 

at   Boston   is  afforded  by  Col.   Thomas   Went-  of  parliaments,  the  social  revolution,  the  rela- 

worth  Higginson's  *'  Life  and  Times  of  Stephen  tions  of  church  and  state,  and  colonial  expan- 

Higginson  "      (Boston:      Houghton,      Mifflin),  sion.    A  volume  setting  forth  his  ideas  on  these 

Stephen    Higginson,   grandfather   of    his   biog-  topics  has  just  been  brought  out  by  Putnams. 

rapher,  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con-  The  third  and  fourth  volumes,  completing  the 

gress  and  author  of  the  famous  **  Laco  "  letters  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea's  "  Histoiy  of 

relating  to  John  Hancock.    All  patriotic  Ameri-  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,"  have  just  come  from 

cans  who  have  accepted  the  common  traditions  Macmillans.     We    have    already    had    occasion 

as  to  Hancock's  greatness  will  be  rudely  shocked  more  than  once  to  refer  to  the  excellent  schol- 

when   they  read  the  comments  of  his  contem-  arly  character  of  Dr.   Lea's  work.     These  vol- 

porary  fellow-citizen,   Stephen   Higginson.     But  umes  cover  the  history  of  the  closing  years  of 

even  though  we  may  not  be  inclined  to  accept  that   remarkable  institution,  considering  special 

unreservedly  the  estimate  of  Hancock  given  by  doctrines  and  heresies  reprobated  by  the  Inqui- 

"  Laco,"  there  is  much   material   in   the   letters  sition,  and  the  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to 

published  in  this  volume  which  has  an  impor-  a  summing  up  of  its  influence.    There  is  an  ap- 

tant  bearing  on  the  manners  and  politics  of  that  pendix  and  an  excellent  index, 

day.     Stephen   Higginson   died   in    1828,   at   the  An  increasing  number  of  scholarly  volumes  is 

age  of  eighty-five.  appearing  on  life  and  its  surrounding  circum- 

A  series  of  "Pioneers  in  Education"  has  just  stances  in  bygone  days.    Among  such  volumes 

come  from  the  press  of  Crowcll  &  Co.     These  of  particular  note  issued   during  the  past  few 

volumes  are  all  brief,  averaging  less  than   150  months  are:   Prof.   Hugo  Winckler's  "History 

pages  each,  and  are  all  from  the  pen  of  a  single  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria"   (Scribners),  trans- 

writcr,  M.  Gabriel  Compayre,  who  has  long  been  lated  and  edited  with  an  excellent  map  by  Dr. 

recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  educational  James    A.    Craig    (University    of    Michigan); 

experts  of  France.    The  six  volumes  composing  "Life  in  the  Homeric  Age"    (Macmillan),  by 

this  series  treat  of  the  following  subjects:   (i)  Prof.  Thomas  Day  Seymour  (Yale),  with  map 

**  Rousseau,   and    Education    by   Nature";    (2)  and    illustrations;    "Life    in    Ancient   Athens 

"Herbert   Spencer,  and   Scientific   Education";  with  map  and  illustrations  (Macmillan),  by  Dr. 

(3)  "  Pestalozzi,  and   Elementary   Education";  T.  G.  Tucker,  of  the  University  of  Melbourne; 

(4)  "  Herbart,  and  Education  by  Instruction";  **  A  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Civiliza- 

(5)  "  Montaigne,  and  Education  of  the  Judg-  tion  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century," 
ment";  (6)  "Horace  Mann,  and  the  Public-  by  Charles  Seignobos,  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
School  System  of  the  United  States."  It  is  in-  translated  by  Dr.  James  A.  James  (Northwest- 
teresting  to  note  in  the  last-named  volume  this  ern  University)  and  published  by  Scribners; 
modern  French  educationist's  appreciation  of  "Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century"  (Mac- 
one  who  fifty  years  «igo  ranked  as  the  greatest  millan),  in  two  volumes,  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green, 
exponent  of  the  American  idea  of  popular  edu-  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  her  famous. historian 
cation.  husband,  John  Richard  Green;  and  " Edinburigh 

A  new  book  containing  some  interesting  inti-  Under  Sir  Walter  Scott"   (Dutton),  by  W.  T, 

mate    revelations    of   Arab    life   has   just    been  Fyfe,  with  an  introduction  by  R.  S.  Rait. 
brought  out  by  Doublcday,   Page  &  Co.  under       A  new  venture  in  the  publication  of  annuals 

the  general  title  "  Memoirs  of  an  Arabian  Prin-  is  an  American  year-book  published  for  sale  in 

cess."    The  volume,  which   is   translated   from  Russia,  under  the  title  "Contemporary  America." 

the  German  by  Lionel  Strachcy,  is  the  romantic  I'his  handbook,  printed  entirely  in  the  Russian 

story  of  the  career  of  the  daughter  of  a  Sultan  language,   is  a   dignified  historical,   descriptive, 

of  Zanzibar  who  subsequently  married  a  German  and  statistical  summary  of  such  conditions  of 

merchant.  American  territory  and  life  as  are  likely  to  be 

As  one  of  the  features  of  the  memorial  which  of  interest  to  Russians  socially  or  commercially. 

marked  the  Victor  Hugo  centenary  the  heirs  of  A  number  of  charts  and  maps  accompany  the 

the   great   Frenchman  gave   out   to   publication  volume.    Its  compiler  is  L.  S.  Holtzoff  and  its 

his   "  Post  Scriptum    de    Ma   Vic."     This    last  publisher  A.  M.  Evalenko   (22  William  street^ 

of  the  French  poet  and  novelist's   unpublished  New  York). 
work,   embodying  his  ideas  on   literature,  phi-       The  Scribners  arc  bringing  out  a  series  of 


Lorenzo  O'Rourke,  who  has  also  written  a  study  original  documents  by  W.  L.  Grant,  lecturer  in 

of  what  he   terms   the   last   phase   of   Hugo's  the  University  of  Oxford.    Maps  and  plans  com- 

genius.  plete  the  volume. 

In  the  scries  of  works  on  Spanish  painters  be-  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  works  of  classical 

ing   published    by    John    Lane,    we    now    have  analytical  history  of  recent  years  is  Guglielmo 

^  Murillo,  A  Biography  of  Appreciation,"  by  Al-  Ferrero's   **  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome." 


t  of  historic 
of  the  most  eminent  of  livi 
has  now  been  translated  inti 
E.  Zimmern,  of  New  CoUeg 
lished  by  Putnams  in  two  v 
volumes,  according  to  the  3 
to  cover  the  age  of  Caesar,  ' 
in  which  Roman  imperialisr 
its  sway  over  the  civilized 
conversion  of  the  Mediterra 
lake  Italy  entered  upon  her 
termediary  between  the  H 
barbarous  Europe." 

An  entertaining  volume  of 
Burr  Todd  is  entitled  "  In  C 
(New  York:  The  Grafton  P 
material  utilized  by  Mr.  Ti 
was  dug,  as  he  says,  from 
explored  by  the  literary  i 
writer  having  the  baekgrour 
tradition  could  have  wrilte: 
ancient  Massachusetts. 

In  "The  Great  Plains"  ( 
Clurg  &  Co.)  Mr.  Randa 
within  a  single  volume  a  gr 
cal  facts  which  have  hereto 
only  in  a  great  number  of  b 
files.  It  has  been  the  autho 
statement  of  facts  in  picture 
result  is  a  book  of  far  moi 
tcrest.  Whatever  else  is  att 
has  at  least  set  forth  the  roi 
story  in  a  most  vivid  and  fi 

"Socialism  Before  the  ] 
(Macmillan)  is  a  historical 
William  B.  Guthrie,  instruct 
College  of  the  City  of  New 
introduction  by  Prof.  E.  1 
Columbia  University. 
DESCRIPTIONS  OP   PLACE 

There  are  many  passage 
Knight  Among  Nations,"  by 
man  (Revell),  which  go  far 
of  title.  The  romance  of  1 
Victor  Hugo  to  exclaim,  "  ' 
France  was  the  missionary 
land  was  its  knight."  The 
Norman's  book  is  quickly  ir 
ness  of  the  simile.  Yet  it  sh 
that  the  Polish  people,  livint 
atmosphere  of  the  past,  are 
the  triumphs  even  of  this  i 
It  is  a  gifted  and  virile  race 
who  have  come  to  Americ 
impress  on  our  workaday  n 
lislie  achievement  no  moder; 
to  surpass  them.  It  is  in  th 
ern  Polish  activities  and  ai 
Mr.  Van  Norman's  book  pe; 
tinct  service.  He  introduce: 
with  its  pathetic  historical 
perishable  aspirations,  to  th 
imaginative  "  Anglo-Saxon  " 
civilization.  There  are  speci 
iish  Music  and  the  Slav 
Race  of  Artists  by  Birth,"  " 
and  Customs,"  "  Poland's  ft 
(SienkiewicK),  and  "The 
In  an  introduction  to  the  vo 
jeska  commends  the  work 
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In  litis  modest  vol- 

tory  of  the  island*  to  enaUc  the  reader  to  fbra 
intelligent  concliuiotis  regarding  modern  □>■£■ 
liuns  in  the  archipelago.  The  writer  dwells  cb 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  Philippiiwl, 
stating  that  the  Filipinos  are  far  better  educated 
as  to  American  goods  than  are  other  Orientil 
peoples.  American  importers,  he  sajrs,  ait 
everywhere  in  the  archipelago  handling  Ameti- 
can  wares.  The  islands  are  now  purchasing  iif 
nually  $10,000,000  worth  of  imports  from  Europe, 
most  of  which  America  will  supply  as  soon  ai 
American  manufacturers  learn  to  put  up  that 
goods  in  a  form  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  sold.  Mr.  Wri^ 
has  had  good  opportunities  for  abtaitung  fii4- 
liand  information,  having  traveled  almost  aofioo 
niiles  through  the  interior  of  the  islands  on 
horseback  and  afoot,  and  still  greater  distancn 
by  iMiat  and  other  means.  The  volume  is  well 
supplied  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

'I" wo  new  volumes  on  Japan  are  notewortbr; 
Dr.  William  E.  Griflis'  "  The  Ja(>anese  NalioB 
in  Evolution''  (Crowell)  and  Life  ot  Jtfta,' 
by  Masiiji  Miyakawa  (Baker-Taylor).  1>. 
Griflis,  who  is  perhaps  better  fitted  bj  Ktaa] 
experience  than  any  other  living  Western  writer 
to  discuss  the  Mikado's  empire,  attempta  in  tUl 
volume  10  trace  to  its  white  ancestry  tne  A17U. 
or  Ainu,  stock,  Ihe  secret  of  the  nation's  n- 
pcriority.  It  is  a  scholarly  book,  preaentiDg  a 
thorough  discussion  of  Japanese  cthnolon,— 
mit,  however,  in  a  technical  manner.  Mr.  Ifr 
yakawa's  volume  is  of  a  different  sort.  It  b 
really  a  general  study  of  Japan's  progresi,  widi 
a  spirited  account  of  Ihe  empire's  romantic  re- 
lation to  the  United  States.''  Mr,  Miyakawa,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  author  of  a  law  voIdhk 
enlitled  "  Power*  of  the  American  People." 

In  his  volume  "The  Real  Australia"  (George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.)  Alfred  Buchanan  attempts  to 
<lo   from  the  standpoint  of   a  native  what  is 


iiey  w<7  have  the  mouninin  man  s 
s  of  th«  character  and  future  of 
leif  le,    the  pi-ople  who  dwell  inthal 


esident    Frost's    declaration 

"ilii-  |.i<i>r  l>i>y  ii  the  hone  of  the  mountains  of 
Ki'tiiu.-k\  "  rea-ive*  full  ciiniirmation  from  a 
iiMilitii;  i<f  Mr.  Hanrv's  niivtt  intorestinf;  sketch. 

Ill  ■  .\  ll.ti)dl>.v<k  of  ilie  I'liilipptnes '*  (Chi- 
iMv..-  \  f,  McaitrR  &  L'0.1  Mr.  Hamilton  M. 
Wiiislii  :titi'mp|t  10  (vrtray  the  Philippines  a» 
they  .ire  i»-day,  giving  just  enotigh  of  the  his- 
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alleitipl  at  presorvntion  of 
lEic  artistic  skill  in  liundicraft  which  he  pos- 
sesses. "  We  are  a  people  of  great  mechanical 
and  inventive  geuiiis,  but  we  are  not  naturally 
song-makerR,  poets,  or  designers.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  lose  from  our  country  any  sincere  and 
spontaneous  art  impulse,  however  crude?  The 
im developed  talents  native  to  the  aboriginal 
American  are  precisely  those  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  American  is  deficient." 

A  Kentucky  mountain  man,  Mr.  William  H. 
Haney,  has  written  a  book  on  "The  Mountain 
People  of  Kentucky"  (Cincinnati:  The  Robert 
Clarke  Company).  Most  of  the  accounts  of  hfe 
in  eastern  Kentucky  that  have  heretofore  been 
published  have  been  more  or  less  objective  in 
character,  representing  the  views  of  interested 
observers  from  the  outside.  In  this  modest  vol- 
ume by  Mr.  Haney  we  have  the  mountain  man's 
own  impressions  of  ihe  character  and  future  of 
his  own  people, — the  people  who  dwell  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States  which  President  Frost 
has  so  aptly  designated  as  "  Apfialachian 
America."  President  Frost's  declaration  that 
"the  poor  boy  is  the  hope  of  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky "  receives  full  confirmation  from  a 
reading  of  Mr.  Haney'a  most  interesting  sketch. 

In  "A  Handbook  of  the  Philippines"  (Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McCUirg  &  Co.)  Mr.  Hamilton  M. 
Wright  attempts  to  portray  the  Philippines  aJ 
they  are  to-day,  giving  just  enough  of  the  his- 


tory of  the  islands  to  enable  the  reader  to  fora 
intelligent  corclusiona  regarding  modem  ami- 
lions  m  the  archipelago.  The  writer  dwdli  U 
the  commercial  im^rtance  of  the  PbOip^in 
stating  that  the  Filipinos  are  far  better  tatald 
as  to  American  goods  than  are  other  Orimtll 
peoples.  American  importers,  he  sap,  Ht 
everywhere  in  the  archipelago  handling  Ameri- 
can wares.  The  islands  are  now  purcfaasitig  ut- 
nually  $10,000,000  worth  of  imports  from  Eimif^ 
most  of  which  America  will  supply  as  soon  u 
American  manufacturers  learn  to  put  up  thor 
goods  in  a  form  to  meet  the  demands  of  tbi 
countries  to  which  they  are  sold.  Mr.  Wri^ 
has  had  good  opportunities  for  obtainii^  wtr 
hand  information,  having  traveled  almost  actOO) 
miles  through  the  interior  of  the  islands  « 
horseback  and  afoot,  and  still  greater  distaacci 
by  boat  acid  other  means.  The  vohune  b  ^ 
supplied  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

Two  new  volumes  on  Japan  are  notewottlff'. 
Dr.  William  E.  Griffis'  "The  Japanese  Nate 
in  Evolution"  (Crowell)  and  Ijfe  of  JipMi' 
by  Masuji  Miyakawa  ( Baker-T»lor J.  Di. 
Griffis,  who  is  perhaps  better  fitted  by  ■dnl 
experience  than  any  other  living  Weatem  wiikt 


or  Ainu,  stock,  Ihe  secret  of  the 

periority.  It  is  a  scholarly  bocdc,  prcmithy  1 
thorough  discussion  of  Japanese  ethnoldirf- 
not,  however,  in  a  technical  manner.  H^lli- 
yakawa's  volume  is  of  a  different  aorL  It  it 
really  a  general  study  of  Japan's  progrei^  wilk 
a  spirited  account  of  the  empire's  ro^ullt■eI^ 
lalion  to  the  United  States.''  Mr.  Miyakawl,il 
will  be  remembered,  is  author  of  a  law  Tolrac 
entitled  "  Poweri  of  the  American  People." 

In  his  volume  "The  Real  Australia"  (Georfc 
W.  Jacobs  8;  Co.)  Alfred  Buchanan  attempts  to 
do   from  the  standpoint   of   a  native  what  i> 
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tory  of  the  islands  to  enable  the  reader  to  fbra 
intelligent  conclnsions  regarding  modem  condi- 
tions m  the  archipelago.  The  writer  dwells  oq 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  Phihppinci, 
stating  that  the  Filipinos  are  far  better  educated 
as  to  American  goods  than  are  other  Oriental 
peoples.  American  importers,  he  says,  ait 
[everywhere  in  the  archipelago  handling  Ameri- 
can wares.  The  islands  are  now  purchasing  an- 
nually $10,000,000  worth  of  imports  from  Europe, 
most  of  which  America  will  supply  as  soon  u 
American  manufacturers  learn  to  put  up  thai 
goo<ls  in  a  form  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  sold.  Mr.  Wright 
has  had  good  opportunities  for  obtaining  fint- 
hand  information,  having  traveled  almost  JOfOi 
miles  through  the  interior  of  the  islands  on 
horsebaclc  and  afoot,  and  still  greater  dislanai 
liy  iKiat  and  other  means.  The  volume  is  weD 
supplied  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

'l"wo  new  volumes  on  Japan  are  notcwortby: 
Dr,  William  E.  Griffis'  "The  Japanese  NatJon 
in  Evolution"  (Crowell)  and  "Life  of  Jmwl' 
hy  Masuji  Miyakawa  (Baker-Taylor).  Dr. 
CIriffis,  who  is  perhaps  better  fittecl  by  adoil 
cxpericnee  than  any  other  living  Western  writer 
to  discuss  tlie  Mikado's  empire,  attempts  in  Ail 
volume  to  trace  to  its  white  ancestry  ttie  Aiyub 
or  Ainu,  stock,  the  secret  of  the  nation*!  ~ 
pcrioriiy.  It  is  a  scholarly  book,  presentn^  _ 
tliorough  discussion  of  Japanese  KthaaAoB/-; 
n<'\,  however,  in  a  lechnical  manner.  Mr.  lli- 
jnknwa's  volume  is  of  a  different  aorL  It  ii 
really  a  general  study  of  Japan's  progren^  witb 
a  spirited  account  of  the  empire's  romantic  le- 
latinn  to  the  United  Slates.''  Mr,  Miyakawl,  it 
will  he  renicmbered,  Is  author  of  a  law  VOhillK 
entitled  "  Powerj  of  the  American  People." 

in  his  volume  "  The  Real  Australia"  (Geac|c 
W.  Jacohs  &  Co.)  Alfred  Buchanan  attempts  to 
do   from  the  standpoint  of   a  native  what  ii 
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Anglo-Saxon  .'Xmerican  is  deficient." 

A  Kentucky  mountain  man,  Mr.  William  II. 
Haney,  has  written  a  book  on  "The  Mountain 
People  of  Kentucky"  (Cincinnati:  The  Robert 
Clarke  Company).  Most  of  the  accounts  of  life 
in  eastern  Kentucky  that  have  heretofore  been 
published  have  been  more  or  less  objective  in 
character,  representing  the  views  of  interested 
ohscrvers  from  the  outside.  In  this  modest  vol- 
ume hy  -Mr.  Haney  wc  have  the  mountain  man's 
own  impressions  of  the  character  and  future  of 
his  own  people,— the  people  who  dwell  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States  which  President  Frost 
has  so  aptly  designated  as  "  Appalachian 
America."  President  Frost's  declaration  that 
"  the  poor  boy  is  the  hope  of  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky "  receives  full  confirmation  from  a 
reading  of  Mr.  Ilancy's  most  interesting  sketch. 

In  "  .\  Handbook  of  the  Philippines "  (Chi- 
caco:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co,)  Mr.  Hamilton  M. 
Wright  attempts  to  portray  the  Philippines  as 
they  are  to-day,  giving  just  enough  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  islands  to  enable  the  reader  to  toi:a 
iiiielli|:ent  conclusions  regarding  modem  condi- 
lions  in  the  archipelago.  The  writer  dwells  on 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  Philippines, 
staling  that  the  Filipinos  are  far  better  educateil 
as  to  American  gotMls  than  are  other  Onental 
peoples.  American  importers,  he  says,  art 
everywhere  in  the  archipelago  handling  Amen- 
can  wares.  The  islands  are  now  purchasing  an- 
nually $[0,000,000  worth  of  imports  from  Europe, 
most  of  which  America  will  supply  as  soon  u 
American  manufacturers  learn  to  put  up  thdr 
goods  in  a  form  to  meet  the  demands  of  tht 
coiinlries  to  which  they  are  sold.  Mr.  Wright 
has  had  good  opportunities  for  obtaining  tint- 
hand  itiformalion,  having  traveled  almost  mxo 
miles  through  the  interior  of  the  islands  on 
horseback  and  afoot,  and  still  greater  distance) 
by  lM>at  and  other  means.  The  volume  is  wdl 
supplied  with  maps  and  illustrations. 
Two  new  volumes  on  Japan  arc  noteworthr: 
William   E.  Griffis'  "The  Japanese   Natioa 
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experience  than  any  other  living  Western  writer 
ti>  discuss  the  Mikado's  empire,  attempts  in  thii 
volume  lo  trace  to  its  white  ancestry  ttie  Aiju^ 
or  Ainu,  stock,  Ihc  secret  of  the  nation's  to- 
pcriorily.  It  is  a  scholarly  book,  | 
thi'>roueh   discussion   of  Jat 
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(lie  artistic  skill  ui  hundicrnft  which  he  pos- 
sesses. "■  W'c  are  a  jieople  of  great  mechanical 
and  invcnlive  fji'iiin'*.  I>"t  we  arc  not  naturally 
song-makers,  pocls,  or  desiKiiers.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  lose  from  our  country  any  sincere  and 
spontaneous  art  Impulse,  however  crude  ?  The 
undeveloped  talents  native  to  the  aboriginal 
American  are  precisely  those  iu  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  American  is  delicient," 

A  Kentucky  innuntain  man.  Mr.  William  H. 
Ifaney,  has  written  a  book  on  "The  Mountain 
People  of  Kentucky"  (Cinciunali:  The  Robert 
Clarke  Company).  Most  of  the  accounts  of  life 
in  eastern  Kentucky  that  have  heretofore  been 
published  have  been  more  or  less  objective  in 
character,  representing  the  views  of  interested 
observers  from  the  outside.  In  this  modest  vol- 
ume by  Mr.  Haney  we  have  the  mountain  man's 
own  impressions  of  the  character  and  future  of 
his  own  people, — the  people  who  dwell  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States  which  President  Frost 
has  so  aptly  designated  as  "  Appalachian 
America."  President  Frost's  declaration  that 
"the  poor  hoy  is  the  hope  of  the  mountains  of 
Kcniiieky"  receives  full  confirmation  from  a 
reading  of  Mr.  Haney's  most  interesting  sketch. 

In  "A  Handbook  of  the  Phihppines"  (Chi- 
eaco:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.)  Mr.  Hamilton  M. 
Wright  attempts  to  portray  the  Philippines  a» 
they  are  to-day,  giving  just  enough  of  the  his- 


yakawa's   voluni' 

feall/  a  general  study  of  Japan's  prt^reu,  « 
a  spirited  account  of  the  empire's  "  romantic  re- 
lation to  the  United  States."^  Mr.  Miyalcawo,  it 
will  he  remembered,  is  author  of  a  law  vdume 
entitled  "Power.!  of  the  American  People." 

In  his  volume  "The  Real  Australia"  (George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.)  Alfred  Buchanan  attempts  to 
do    from   the   standpoint    of    a   native    what  ii 
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i  attempt  at  preservation  of 
:  skill  in  handicraft  which  he  pos- 
Ve  are  a  people  of  great  mechanical 
;  genius,  but  we  are  not  naturally 
song-makers,  poets,  or  designers.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  lose  from  our  country  any  sincere  and 
spontaneous  art  impulse,  however  crude?  The 
undeveloped  talents  native  to  the  aboriginal 
American  are  precisely  those  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  American  is  deficient." 

A  Kentucky  mountain  man,  Mr.  William  H. 
Haney,  has  written  a  book  on  "The  Mountain 
People  of  Kentucky"  (Cincinnati;  The  Robert 
Clarke  Company).  Most  of  the  accounts  of  hfc 
in  eastern  Kentucky  that  have  heretofore  been 
published  have  been  more  or  less  objective  in 
character,  representing  the  views  of  interested 
observers  from  the  outside.  In  this  modest  vol- 
ume by  Mr.  Haney  we  have  the  mountain  man's 
jwn  impressions  of  the  character  and  future  of 
his  own  people, — the  people  who  dwell  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States  which  President  Frost 
has  so  kptly  designated  as  "  Appalachian 
-■America."  President  Frost's  declaration  that 
"  the  poor  boy  is  the  hope  of  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky"  receives  full  confirmation  from  a 
reading  of  Mr.  Haney's  most  interesting  sketch. 

in  "A  Handbook  of  the  Philippines"  (Chi- 
cago; A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.)  Mr.  Hamilton  M. 
Wright  attempts  lo  portray  the  Philippines  as 
they  are  to-day,  giving  just  enough  ot  the  his- 


tory of  the  islands  to  enable  the  reader  to  for.ii 
intelligent  conclusions  regarding  modern  condi- 
tions m  the  archipelago.  The  writer  dwells  on 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  Philippines, 
staling  that  the  Filipinos  are  far  better  educated 
as  to  American  goods  than  are  other  Oriental 
peoples.  American  importers,  he  says,  are 
everywhere  in  the  archipelago  handling  Ameri- 
can wares.  The  islands  are  now  purchasing  an- 
nually $io,(xx).ooo  worth  of  imports  from  Europe, 
mosl  of  which  America  will  supply  as  soon  as 
American  manufacturers  learn  to  put  up  their 
goods  in  a  form  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
cotmtries  to  which  they  are  sold.  Mr.  Wright 
has  had  good  opportunities  for  obtaining  first- 
hand information,  having  traveled  almost  20,000 
miles  through  the  interior  of  the  islands  on 
horseback  and  afoot,  and  still  greater  distances 
by  boat  and  other  means.  The  volume  is  well 
supplied  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

Two  new  volumes  on  Japan  are  noteworthy: 
Dr.  William  E.  Griilis'  "  'J  he  Japanese  Nation 
in  Evolution"  (Crowell)  and  "Life  of  Japan," 
by  Masuji  Miyakawa  (Baker-Taylor).  Dr. 
Griflis,  who  is  perhaps  better  fitted  by  actual 
experience  than  any  other  living  Western  writer 
to  discuss  the  Mikado's  empire,  attempts  in  this 
volume  to  trace  to  its  white  ancestry  the  Aryan, 
or  Ainu,  stock,  the  secret  of  the  nation's  su- 
periority. It  is  a  scholarly  book,  presenting  a 
thorough  discussion  of  Japanese  ethnolog"' 
not,  however,  in  a  technical  manner. 
yakawa's  volume  is  of  a  different  s 
really  a  general  study  of  Japan's  progress,  with 
a  spirited  account  of  the  empire's  '  romantic  re- 
lation to  the  United  States."  Mr.  Miyakawa,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  author  of  a  law  voltime 
entitled  "  Powers  of  the  American  People." 

In  his  volume  "The  Real  Australia"  (George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.)  Alfred  Buchanan  attempts  to 
do   from  the  standpoint  of   a  native  what  is 
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Embroidered    Silk    Hosiery 
For   The   Holidays 

The  giver  of  a  pair  of  "  ONYX  "  Silk  Hose 
gives  t»  ice — they  serve  a  double  purpose^ 
they  are  both  beautiful,  as  well  as  practical- 
there  is  no  gift  which  makes  a  more  lasting 
impression,  or  reflects  io  much  credit  on  the 
sender. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  new,  beautiful 
and  original  designs  are  shown  in  Embroidered 
Silk  Hosiery  for  Mt:n  and  Women,  ranging  in 
price  from  fi.gs  to  $50.00  per  pair. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  direct  attention 
to  the  following  items  which  we  especially 
recommend  : 

The  peer  of  all  Pure  Silk 
Hose  is  our — 

No.  106.    Pure  Dye  Thread  Silk  TIoae_Doabl«  Sole, 

Rpiiceil    llcel,    KuU   J.-'umh.  (iurabli;  iind  elastic— poro 
hrilliaiit  tlir.-;ul  silk— tVL-ry  conoeival)lo  shade  and  color. 
rrk<\  pJ.^sprri'iiLr. 
Silk  /.hU  Hosiery  <""'  ■'"''  -^'^^  ^"^'  -''"" 

r.v/i  IJit  Si/i-Lrri-i  I.ikr  Silk    U'ta^i  Btlltr  Thmm  Silt 
P.ir  Women  130/K.     Wum^n-i  "dWV- Hlick  i;au»,Silk  Lblt,  DsaU* 
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Scild  evcrywIiLTc.     Ask  jour  dealer,  or  write  Hept,  X.     \Ve  will  direct  you  to   ' 
irest  dealer,  or  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  any  number  as  above  stated. 
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THE   P 

u*  *WM9  of  November  i 
*■'*«'■  ment  at  Wa 
cided  upon  tuo  importani 
relief  of  the  money  marke 
One  of  these  was  the  issue 
construction  bonds  to  the  i 
CXX),  The  other  was  the  » 
conferred  by  Congress  at  t 
H-ith  Spain,  under  which  i 
issue  short-term  notes  to  bi 
a  way  as  to  provide  ready 
needs,  UnJer  this  autho 
mined  to  issue  $ioo,ooo,c 
ing  interest  at  3  per  cci 
worked  out  by  Presiden 
Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  t 
the  other  members  of  th 
provided  for  the  use  of  thi 
notes  as  a  basis  upon  whic 
issue  new  currency  and 
restoration  of  normal  busi 

What       '^'^  ^''^  reader 

Had         with    financial 

"OPP^-^-     i^-^  it  i,  not 

explain  thinp  that  have  ha 
past  few  H-eeks,  From  the 
ordinary  thrifty  individus 
money  deposited,  whethei 
bank,  a  savings  bank,  or  a  1 
thing  apparent  was  an  i 
fear.  It  spread  from  Nev 
country  with  great  rapidity 
the  form  of  a  veritable  pani 
scale.  Certain  banks  and 
had  failed  and  had  closed  t 
depositors  who  were  try 
money  out.  This  led  peopli 
banks  and  trust  companies 
trouble,  and  an  unusually 
people  on  one  pretext  or 
draw  out  their  deposits. 
soon  had  their  closet  skelet 
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nary  times,  taking  things  on  the  average,  a 
bank  takes  in  as  much  money  from  day  to 
day  at  the  window  of  the  receiving  teller  as 
it  passes  out  at  the  window  of  the  paying 
teller.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  keep  on  hand 
a  certain  percentage  of  Its  resources  as  a  re- 
serve fund  to  meet  possible  emergencies  when 
demands  for  payment  are  much  in  excess  of 
current  deposits.  The  great  bulk  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  bank,  meanwhile,  is  supposed 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  business  people 
in  the  form  of  interest-bearing  loans.  No 
legitimate  condition  of  business  is  ever  going 
to  compel  all  depositors  to  make  a  wild  rush 
at  the  same  time  to  draw  their  money  out  of 
all  the  banks. 

pan/c»  When  such  a  rush"  occurs  ths 
and  Their  reasons  are  psychological.  Pco- 
"'""'  pie  have  become  panic-stricken 
with  the  idea  that  the  banks  arc  unsafe  and 
that  they  must  get  their  money  out  at  the 
quickest  possible  moment.  The  money  once 
out  is,  under  such  circumstances,  hoarded 
until  the  people  are  in  a  dif?erent  state  of 
mind.  They  lock  it  up  in  safe-deposit  boxes, 
or  hide  tt  in  various  ways  about  their  homes. 
It  is  thus  taken  out  of  the  channels  of  busi- 
ness circulation,  and  there  ensues, — if  such  a 
movement  is  widespread, — a  condition  that 
makes  what  is  called  a  currency  famine.  A 
great  part  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  by  means  of  wh>t  is 
known  as  credit.  Thus,  in  the  autumn,  all 
over  the  country  there  are  producers  of  com, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  other  natural  products 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  crops  at 
the  nearest  market  town  to  dealers  who  pay 
them  in  cash.  These  dealers  in  turn  sell  to 
the  large  market  centers,  and  the  crops  an 
thus  distributed  for  domestic  and  foreign  use^ 
This  series  of  transactions,  known  as  the 
"  movement  of  the  crops,"  rests  in  large  part 
upon  the  banks,  which  are  accustomed  to  ad- 
vance the  money  with  which  to  pay  the  fann- 
ers and  the  local  dealers.  The  crops  are  so  vast 
and  so  valuable  that  the  sums  of  money  d^ 
gaged  in  marketing  them  are  also  enonnotn. 

vnai  KiaiiiieruOutvcii.iitiUn.  "Cfyrfft- onrf '^"'  *^^  banks  in  turn  are  de- 
OniinBrsi  pendent  upon  their  regular  de- 
n  its  vaults  all  of  tlie  raonej-  that  its  de-  *'""*'  positors  for  the  greater  part  of 
lositors  bring  to  it  it  would  miss  its  func-  the  volume  of  monej'  they  are  able  to  lend 
tions  altogether,  for  it  is  not  the  business  of  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  this  vast  crop 
a  bank  to  withhold  money  from  circulation  movement  and  other  analogous  transactiona, 
by  locking  it  up  in  the  vaults,  but  to  keep  as  such  as  the  distribution  of  the  winter's  sup- 
much  as  possible  of  the  money  of  the  country  ply  of  coal,  of  dry-goods  and  general  mei^ 
moving  in  the  channels  of  trade.     In  ordi-  chandisc,  and  so  on.    And  if  people  who  usu- 
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ally  deposit  money  in  the  banks  are  not  only 
afraid  to  make  fresh  deposits,  but  are  simul- 
taneously scrambling  to  withdraw  all  that 
they  have  already  deposited,  it  is  evident 
that  the  banks  cannot,  with  their  usual  con- 
fidence and  freedom,  supply  the  means  with 
which  to  lubricate  the  marketing  of  crops 
and  the  distributioti  of  other  commodities. 
Furthermore,  the  great  majority  of  indus- 
trial and  manufacturing  establishments  are 
dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
use  of  borrowed  money  for  what  is  known  as 
"  working  capital."  The  manufacturer  has 
to  make  larj;e  purchases  of  raw  material  and 
has  to  pay  his  workmen  during  the  period 
that  must  elapse  before  he  can  sell  his  fin- 
ished product  and  receive  payment.  He  is 
likely  to  rely  upon  his  bank  to  assist  him  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  turn  over  "  of  his 
output.  The  wholesaler  of  merchandise 
pays  the  factory  in  notes  having  a  time  limit 
of  several  months,  perhaps,  and  in  turn  he 
receives  the  notes  of  the  retail  merchants 
whose  needs  he  is  in  the  habit  of  supplying. 
The  hanks  in  both  cases  are  in  the  habit  of 
discounting  the  notes;  that  is  to  say,  they 
lend  the  manufacturer  money  on  the  notes  of 
the  jobber,  and  thev  lend  the  jobber  money 
on  the  notes  of  the  retailer. 


imii   ilic;  CIcoriug-lIouB. 


Bankt  ^^  ^^^  banks  are  suddenly  put  in 
BixdCumnt  a  Condition  where  they  cannot 
extend  the  customary  credit  to 
the  manufacturers,  the  jobbers,  and  the  mer- 
cantile community  at  large,  it  is  easy  on  re- 
flection to  see  what  a  frightful  check  may  be 
placed  upon  the  ordinary  freedom  of  the  so- 
called  distributive  process.  Now  it  is  just 
these  phenomena  that  we  have  been  witness- 
ing for  some  weeks  past  in  the  United  States. 
T  he  subject  has  so  many  phases  that  when  a 
littie  time  has  passed,  so  that  it  may  be 
studied  in  the  historic  and  objective  way, 
various  experts  will  write  large  books  upon 
the  monetary  panic  of  1907  and  the  general 
financial  and  industrial  conditions  that 
caused  it  and  followed  it.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  useful  to  attempt  now  to  anticipate 
in  detail  the  studies  and  explanations  that 
can  only  be  made  with  real  value  when  the 
events  are  a  little  more  remote.  There  arc, 
however,  a  great  many  things  that  can  fairly 
be  said  at  the  present  time.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  have  been 
certain  signs  of  impending  trouble  for  many 
months  past.  The  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  Byron  Holt  to  our  pages  this  month 
sets  forth  these  matters  in  a  remarkable  way. 
He  writes  as  an  authority  upon  financial 
subjects,  and  other  able  writers  treat  of  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  business  situation. 
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for  the  financing  of  the  extension  of  trolky  "behind  us  is  not  merely  apparent  but  real 

lines  or  the  double-tracking  of  railroads.  and  permanent.     The  rate  of  advancement 

in  material  directions  will  be  ,chected  and 

No  Mone      ^^^  *^^  great  railroad  companies  retarded    for   a   time,.. but   what. Jlit   been 

to  Be       have  been  face  to  face  with  the  gained  will  not  be  lost.                ' \'      *^ 

Borrowed.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  extension  of  their^  ;  ^  .  -  ^  .";'*. 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  immense  cauaea  '^^  reaction  hais*  been^at|^nbated 
growth  of  business.  -Yet  they  have  not  been  of  to  several  causes,  but  it  ibbuld  be 
able  to  borrow  the  money,  and  so  their  ex-  f^'^ct^oH.  remembered  that  it  w^utd  haff/p 
tension  work  has  been  for  the  most  part  post-  come  in  any  case.  The  structure  ^  credit 
poned.  Their  inability  to  borrow  money  is  had  become  so  much  inflated  that  thejbafis  of 
not  due  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the  security  available  capital  upon  which  it  rested  oould 
of  railroad  bonds,  although  there  might  have  no  longer  support  it.  With  the  tendency  to 
been  some  feeling  of  this  kind ;  but  it  is  due  do  business  in  the  large  way,  there  has  been 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  large  a  corresponding  tendency  to  center  the  con- 
available  supplies  of  capital  free  just  now  to  trol  of  business  in  New  York  in  assotiation 
enter  into  that  form  of  investment.  Instead  with  the  center  of  financial  operatiohs»  The 
of  expanding  our  business  and  our  credit  by  amalgamation  of  railroads  into  large'^^tems 
diverging  straight  lines,  we  have  been  ex-  has  brought  the  control  of  transportation  into 
panding  by  diverging  curved  lines.  In  short.  Wall  Street.  The  oil  business,  the  sugar 
we  have  been  pushing  things  forward  in  such  business,  the  steel  business,  the  tobacco  busi- 
a  way  that  a  slackening  and  a  reaction  were  ness,  and  a  great  many  other  leading  indu^ 
bound  to  take  place.  Just  one  year  ago  we  tries  are  practically  controlled  from  offices 
published  a  remarkable  article  from  the  pen  located  in  the  financial  district  of  New  York 
of  the  editor  of  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  City.  The  chief  insurance  companies  of  the 
entitled  "  The  Most  Prosperous  Period  in  country,  with  their  assets  reaching  into  the 
Our  History."  It  sets  forth  by  means  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  have  their 
statistics  and  of  graphic  devices  a  growth  in  headquarters  in  that  same  financial  district. 
our  material  development  since  1900  that  The  great  insurance  companies,  railroad  com- 
amazed  even  the  most  intelligent  readers,  panics,  and  industrial  companies  are  now 
Everything  seemed  so  safe  and  sound  that  controlled  by  a  set  of  men  who  also  control 
optimism  everj'where  prevailed,  and  few  in-  the  great  banks  and  trust  companies  of  New 
deed  were  those  who  believed  that  any  se-  York  City.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  when 
rious  reaction  could  be  experienced  in  the  one  stops  to  reflect,  how  anything  that  tends 
near  future.  to  throw  distrust  upon  the  management  of 

one  of  these  sets  of  interests  must  affect  other 

o«  -w       As  matters  stand,  let  us  endeav-  sets  of  interests  in  the  public  mind. 

bound  1  1  !•     •        •         • 

and  Solid     or  to  make  a  clear  distmction  m 

rogreaa.     ^^^  minds  between  the  develop-  j^^  ^^^^     The   insurance   investigations  in 

ment  of  resources  that  has  been  valuable  and  Wait-street    New  York  plaj'ed  their  part  in 

that  makes  for  the  permanent  enrichment  of  onro.      awakening  distrust, whether  well- 

the  country  and  the  speculative  abuses  which  founded  or  ill-founded.    Certain  railroad  in- 

arc  likely  to  attend  a  period  of  great  pros-  vestigations   also  had   similar  effects.     Dis- 

perity.      For  example,   the  money   that   has  closures  in  the  recent  investigation  of  street 

been  expended  in  the  opening  of  farms  and  railroad    interests   in    New  York   City   had 

the  improvement  of  aj^^ricultural  conditions  also  their  measure  of  influence  in  arousing  a 

will  fully  justify  itself.     The  same  thing  is  feeling  of  distrust.     This  distrust  played  its 

true  of  all  outlays  for  the  improvement  of  part  in  keeping  investors  away  from  Wall 

transportation    service.      The    hundreds    of  Street,  and  thus  the  actual  shortage  of  capi- 

millions  expended  for  the  more  advantageous  tal  was  increased  by  artificial  causes.     The 

production  of  iron  and  steel  will  be  justified  companies  that  were  extending  telephone  sys- 

in  the  ultimate  results.     Nearly  all  that  has  tems   and   other   facilities   could    no  longer 

pone  into  the  vast  expansion  of  cotton  mill-  market  their  bonds,  and  so  they  ceased  to  buy 

ing  in  the  South  and  of  varied  manufactur-  supplies,  especially  copper.     Then  followed 

ing  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  \\'ill  the  sensational  drop  in  the  market  price  of 

sooner  or  later  give  ample  returns  upon  the  copper,  causing  a  collapse  in  the  market  for 

capital  that  has  been  absorbed.     Thus  most  copper    mining    stocks    and    affecting    veiy 

of  the  great  progress  of  the  decade  that  lies  directly  certain  banks  and  trust  companies 
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Has  till      ^"  ^^^  recent  monetaiy  stress  the  all  something  like  getting  a  balking  hone  to 

-  Tut  Wat     great  bankers  of  New  York,  un-  forget  the  fear  and  delusion  that  had  afflicted 

"  der    the    leadership   of    Mr.   J.  him  with  temporary  paralysis.     Nothing  b 

Pierpont     Morgan,    showed    courage    and  steadier  than  a  banking  situation  in  normal 

power.      The    Clcaring-House    Association,  motion.     In  that  regard  it  is  like  a  bicycle 

made  up  of  the  leading  banks,  took  measures  The  difKculty  has  been  to  get  the  madiinc 

to  strengthen  confidence  and  to  uphold  insti-  moving  again  and  under  conditions  of  cqui- 

tutions  which  were  in  danger  from  persistent  librium  as  between  income  and  outgo.     It 

runs.     These  powerful  financiers  were  able  was  natural  enough  that  people  should  hoard 

to  add  a  good  deal  of  relief  by  using  their  money  and  be  afraid  of  the  banks  when  the 

financial  pow^r  to  bring  in  many  millions  of  banks  themselves  were  so  afraid  that  they  rc- 

dollars'  worth  of  gold  from  the  banking  cen-  sorted  to  every  device  in  their  power  to  keep 

ters  of  Europe.     But  it  was,  after  all,  to  the  depositors    from    drawing    any    money    out 

United  States  Treasury  that  every  one  looked  The  situation  was  even  worse  on  the  Facilic 

for  the  largest  and  most  decisive  measures  Coast  than  in  New  York,  and  in  some  of 

of  relief.     When  the  tension  grew  very  se-  the  far  Western  States  legal  holidays  were 

vere,   Mr.   Cortelyou   deposited   large  addi-  declared  day  after  day  in  order  to  give  the 

tional   sums  from  the  Treasury   reserve  in  hanks  a  chance  to  keep  their  doors  closed  and 

various     approved     banks.       Mr.     Ridgley,  protect  their  reserves  from  being  drawn  out. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  placed  a  liberal  The  country  expressed  in  many  waj^  its  ap- 

interpretation  upon  the  banking  laws  and  in-  preciation  of  the  decisive  action  of  President 

duced  banks  to  take  out  many  millions  of  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Cortelyou,  and  the  Ad- 
additional    circulation    upon    the   deposit 


■sident  Roosevelt  reassured  the 
country  by  letters  and  statements  expressing 
his  confidence  in  the  essential  honesty  and 
solvency  of  the  banks  and  the  general 
strength  of  the  country's  business  conditions. 


,,  The  restoration  of  something 
c  like  normal  conditions  in  the 
'"'  banking  system,  so  that  the 
's  currency  circulates  again  with 
ative  freedom,  removes  the  critical' 
And  H'hen  on  the  top  of  these  and  desperate  features  of  the  business  situa- 
measures  and  assurances  came  the  tion  and  makes  it  possible  to  take  up  and 
announcement    of    the    Govern-    deal  with  certain  problems  that  have  to  b* 


n-ent's  pla, 
the  Panama  bonds  and 
to  market  $I00,000,- 
coo  of  short-term 
notes,  the  opinion  of 
bankers  and  of  news- 
papers throut^hout  the 
country  was  almost 
unanimous  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  crisis  was 
safely  passed.  It  was 
not  the  actual  currencj- 
that  Has  needed  so 
much  as  it  was  the  as- 
surance that  there  was 
strength  enouph  in  re- 
serve to  meet  emergen- 
cies. Knowing  that  the 


I 


liberally  behind  them, 
the  banks  were  able  to 
pay  out  money  more 
freely,  and  to  show  the 
kind  of  confidence  that 
relieved  the  fright  of 
depositors.      It    was 
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faced.    For  many  years  it  has  been  known 

that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  provided 

by  "wH&ich  in  times  of  stringency  a  special  sup- 
ply of  currency  could  be  issued.     Congress 

cotdd  vote  a  large  issue  of  Treasury  notes 

on  the  old  greenback  pian,  but  this  would 

expand  the  currency  with  no  method  of  get- 
ting-rid  of  riie  notes  when  not  needed.     A 

plan- generally  approved  by  bankers  has  been 

one  which  would   allow  banks  to  issue  an 

emergency  currency  based  upon  their  assets 

and  business  strength,  upon  which  the  Gov- 

eiyimcnt  should  collect  a  tax  so  heavy  that 

the  banks  would  naturally  retire  the  notes 

as   soon    as    the'  emergency    conditions    had 

passed  away.     The  tax  would  also  be  large 

enough  to  justify  the  Government  in  guaran- 
teeing the  safety  of  such  notes  in  the  hands 

of  all  holders.     Plans  for  the  issue  of  emer- 
gency currency  have  greatly  varied  in  detail, 

and    Congress,    while    having    the    matter 

under  consideration  for  many  years,  has  not 

been  able  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  while  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury,  advanced  excellent  ideas  on 

this  subject,  and   Mr.  Fowler,  chairman  of  william  barret  ridgelv,  op  u.linois. 

the  committee  in   the   House  of  Representa-  (Comptroller  ot  the  Currency.) 

lives  having  charge  of  questions  of  currency 

and  banking,  has  given  the  subject  great  roads  to  finance  their  improvements  and 
study,  as  have  also  the  members  of  the  Fi-  which  was  the  chief  factor  in  causing  tht 
nance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Congress  collapse  of  the  copper  market  and  the  shrink- 
will  assemble  on  the  second  day  of  Dccem-  age  in  the  quoted  values  of  the  shares  in  the 
ber.  There  will  be  a  strong  demand  on  the  stock  market.  It  is  probably  true,  on  the 
part  of  the  country  for  prompt  acticm  upon  other  hand,  that  the  prosecutions  of  the 
this  question.  It  is  true  that  the  present  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  which  Mr. 
emergency  being  now-  tided  over,  there  is  no  Roosevelt  may  be  regarded  as  in  part  re- 
need  of  hasty  legislation.  But  the  subject  sponsible,  had  much  to  do  with  the  decline 
has  been  under  discussion  for  so  many  years  in  the  quoted  price  of  the  shares  of  that  great 
that  some  one  of  several  excellent  and  well-  monopoly.  This,  however,  did  not  affect 
considered  plans  ought  to  be  adopted.  many  people,  since  the  Standard  Oil  shares 

are  closely  held  by  a  few.  There  has  been 
1^^  A  few  Hceks  ago  there  was  a  per-  no  marked  personal  equation  in  the  attitude 
PuiKtartd  ike  sistent  attempt  on  the  part  of  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  as  regards 
certain  interests  to  fix  upon  Pres-  the  enforcement  of  Interstate-Commerce  and 
ident  Roosevelt  all  the  responsibility  for  Sherman  Anti-Trust  laws.  The  creation  of 
bringing  about  a  state  of  financial  embar-  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  Depart- 
rassment  and  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  national  ment  of  Commerce  provided  a  great  median- 
prosperity.  It  will  not  be  the  verdict  of  ism  for  inquiry  into  the  facts  regarding  law 
history  that  President  Roosevelt  precipitated  violation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  devclop- 
a  panic.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  bubbles  to  ment  of  methods  and  principles  in  the  De- 
end  their  alluring  existence  after  a  brief  in-  partment  of  Justice,  following  upwi  the  ac- 
terval  of  time.  It  matters  little  who  or  what  tivities  of  Attorney-General  Knox,  put  diat 
may  have  punctured  the  bubble.  Certainly  department  into  the  business,  so  to  speak,  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  ivas  not  responsible  for  the  enforcing  the  laws  against  restraint  of  trade, 
throwing  of  the  street- rail  road  system  of  The  President  has  shown  no  animus,  but  he 
New  York  City  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  has  endeavored  to  enforce  the  law,  and  es- 
Nor  did  he  create  that  shortage  of  capital  pedally  to  strike  at  the  real  evils  that  the 
which  finall)'  made  it  impossible  for  the  rail-   law  was  meant  to  correct. 
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partmeiit.  The  elections,  generally  speak-  strong  demand  for  the  renomination  of  Pres- 
ing,  had  more  local  than  national  significance.  Ident  Roosevelt.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
They  indicate  a  growth  of  independent  ac-  he  is  not  a  candidate,  although  if  the  electoral 
tivity  and  a  lessening  of  partisan  ties,  college  should  choose  him  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  refuse  to  take  the  oath 
Cont'eti  '^"^^  ^^^^  session  of  the  Sixtieth  of  office.  There  is  much  talk  of  Governor 
ona  Congress  begins  on  Monday,  De-  Hughes,  of  New  York,  and  one  hears  more 
cember  2.  This  is  the  body  that  frequently  the  name  of  Secretary  Cortelyou. 
was  elected  in  November  of  last  year.  It  has  Secretary  Taft,  who  is  on  his  way  home  from 
a  large  Republican  majority  and  will  re-elect  the  Philippines,  havirig  come  by  way  of  Vlad- 
the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  as  ivostok  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  still 
Speaker.  The  session  will  extend  almost  to  remains  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Repub- 
the  time  for  holding  Presidential  conven-  lican  possibilities.  The  American  pet^le  en- 
tions.  Its  work  will  naturally  be  more  or  joy  the  game  of  Presidential  politics,  and  it 
less  influenced  by  political  considerations.  It  seems  likely  that  they  will  send  their  Repub- 
is  hoped  that  the  session  will  enact  a  law  to  lican  delegates  to  the  next  convention  with 
provide  for  greater  elasticity  in  the  currency  no  idea  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen. 
system.  Some  modifications  of  the  laws  un- 
der which  interstate  commerce  is  regulated  Pngresa  Doubtless  the  President's  mes- 
are  needed  and  will  doubtless  be  asked  for  at  sage  will  make  a  brilliant  show- 
by  the  President  in  his  message.  It  is  note-  '  ing  to  Congress  of  the  work  at 
worthy  that  Oklahoma  has  now  completed  Panama.  Not  only  are  sanitary  and  labor 
all  preliminaries  and  has  become  a  State,  and  conditions  in  excellent  shape;  the  actual  work 
that  her  representatives  in  the  lower  house  of  excavation  is  proceeding  at  a  rate  beyond 
will  appear,  as  well  as  her  two  new  members  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  the  best 
of  the  Senate.  We  have  reached  the  period  month's  record  having  been  made  in  Octo- 
when  the  newspapers  and  politicians  are  con-  ber.  As  things  are  now  proceeding  no  one 
stantly  discussing  the  Presidential  outlook,  will  question  the  propriety  of  pushing  the 
Everjthing  indicates  the  likelihood  that  Mr.  canal  under  direct  Government  control,  and 
Bryan  will  again  receive  the  Democratic  the  question  of  finding  private  contractors 
nomination.  No  one  knows  what  the  Re-  will  not  be  raised.  The  sale  of  the  new  issue 
publicans  may  decide  upon.  Unless  condi-  of  Panama  bonds  is  not  so  much  to  expedite 
tions  change  greatly  there  will  be  a  very  the  work  as  to  relieve  the  money  market. 


the  Pacific  Ocean  is  done  ^ 
than  the  friendliesi  of  U 
trans-Pacific  neighbors. 

^  tht  fleet,  under  co] 
Evans,  for  its 
Pacific,  will  take  place 
Roads,  Va.,  on  December 
will  be  a  noteworthy  eve 
dent  and  his  cabinet  are 
the  ceremonies  of  sailing, 
eludes  stops  at  Trinidad,  1 
Arenas,  Callao,  Magdaler 
northward  to  San  Franci 
oflicial  announcement  has 
it  is  believed  that  the  flee 
long  stay  in  the  Pacific. 
to  state  that  no  protest  o 
the  fleet  sailing  has  come 
Japan.  Meanwhile  Secret 
returned  to  Washington 
from  Hamburg  on  Decei 
highly  significant  and  imp 
Philippines  and  Japan,  an 
journey  across  Siberia  ani 
Europe.  Mr.  Taft's  re 
cordial  as  it  was,  did  no 
friendly  feeling  to  the  L 
that  now  existing  in  Russi 
ovations  accorded  our  pea 
War  at  Vladivostok  and  at 
his  journey  through  the  va 

Jwfl-.  During  early  > 
Ptacefui  nese  Foreign  ( 
time  broke  its 
ject  of  American- Japanese 
Hayashi,  Minister  of  For 
a  public  statement  (on  > 
the  express  purpose  of  givii 
to  misrepresentations  calci 
public  in  the  two  countrie 
chief."  The  Minister  said 
the  distortion  of  "  facts  th; 
easily  and  naturally  by  the 
common-sense  into  the  mc 
possible  hypotheses " : 

A  relieving  feature  is  fom 
that  these  ominous  slateme 
this  side  of  the  Pacific.  N 
sistent  reports  to  the  cont 
Japan  regard  the  situation  v 
plcte  complacency  and  ahst 
is  true  that  at  the  time  of 
troubles  popular  mortificati 
were  aroused,  but  our  peopli 
tile  feeling  in  America  was 
porary,  and  their  confidence 
justice  of  Americans  never 
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of  the  fleet,  under  coi 
'^"'*-  Evans,  for  its 
Pacific,  will  take  place 
Roads,  Va.,  on  December 
will  be  a  noteworthy  eve 
dent  and  his  cabinet  are 
the  ceremonies  of  sailing, 
dudes  stops  at  Trinidad,  1 
Arenas,  Callao,  Magdaler 
northward  to  San  Franci: 
official  announcement  has 
it  is  believed  that  the  flee 
long  stay  in  the  Pacific, 
to  state  that  no  protest  o 
the  fleet  sailing  has  come 
Japan,  Meanwhile  Secret 
returned  to  Washington 
from  Hamburg  on  Decei 
highly  significant  and  imp 
Philippines  and  Japan,  an 
journey  across  Siberia  ant 
Europe.  Mr.  Taft's  re 
cordial  as  it  was,  did  no 
friendly  feeling  to  the  L 
that  now  existing  in  Russi 
ovations  accorded  our  pea 
War  at  Vladivostok  and  at 
his  journey  through  the  va 

Jopan'j  During  early  ^ 
Peaceful  nese  Foreign  ( 
'*'""■  time  broke  its 
ject  of  American -Japanese 
Hayashi,  Minister  of  For 
a  public  statement  (on  ^ 
the  express  purpose  of  givii 
to  misrepresentations  calci 
public  in  the  two  countrit 
chief."  The  Minister  said 
the  distortion  of  "  facts  th; 
easily  and  naturally  by  the 
common-sense  into  the  mc 
possible  hypotheses  " : 

A  relieving  feature  is  foui 
that  these  ominous  sUteme 
this  side  of  the  Paeitie.  N 
sistent  reports  to  the  conl 
Japan  regard  the  situation  v 
plele  complacency  and  absc 
IS  true  that  at  the  lime  of 
troubles  popular  mortificati 
were  aroused,  but  our  peopli 
tile  feeling  in  America  was 
porary,  and  their  confidence 
justice  of  Americans  never 
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president  of  t b e 
Board  of  Trade,  has 
found  the  duties  of 
his  post,  particularly 
during  the  tiying 
days  of  the  threat- 
ened railway  strike, 
so  arduous  that  his 
doctors  have  issued 
special  warning  to 
hi  m  abou  t  his 
health.  The  entire 
Liberal  administra- 
tion, in  fact,  has 
been  pushing  its 
work  at  a  pace 
never  before  real- 
ized in  Britain. 

^  Af  t  e  r 

«  a  8U8- 
'"'"" —  pense 
of  weeks  England 
and  the  English 
people  breathe  more 
freely  at  the  news 
that  the  long-threat- 
ened railway  strike 
\\\\\  not  take  place. 
Eleven  of  the  lead- 
ing railway  c  o  m- 
panies  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the 
Amalgamated  S  O- 
ctety  D  f  Railway 
Servants  have  final- 
A  iHu-iT.Aii  (iKHMAM  v'wn.u  u'liiifos  iif  TUB  viKiT  "f  Tiir  K.usi:]i  n>  i.ii\i«).\.  ly  signed  an  agree- 
Knim  ir>i-  iiiHuiHfic  '/.Htang  (Dtriin).  ment  for  a  six  years' 

truce.  The  diplo- 
froiti  public  life,  lias  drawn  tlu'  attention  of  macy  of  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoi^e  and  the  good 
Kngiishnien  tu  the  exceudingly  onerous  duties  sense  and  reasonableness  of  Mr.  Richxrd 
of  tlie  premiership  in  tiicsc  days.  Sir  Henry  Bell,  M.P.,  secretary  of  the  society,  have 
has  (.•omhiricd  these  duties  with  the  leader-  eflfected  tlic  settlement.  The  demands  of 
ship  of  the  Himso  of  Commons,  and  in  ad-  the  society, — which  has  a  membership  of 
dition  has  brcn  conducting  an  exceedingly  more  than  100,000  and  which  stands  for 
strenuous  campaign  tlirou^liout  the  cmmtry  a  class  of  more  than  600,000  worken, 
in  favor  of  curtailing  the  power  of  the  House  — included  a  number  of  points,  but  laid 
of  fiords.  Serious  indispiisition  from  over-  special  emphasis  on  the  recognition  of  the 
work  IS  (lie  result.  Not  hing  ago  Mr,  Au-  union  by  the  railways.  Shorter  hours  and 
giistine  Hirrcll,  while  still  Secretary  of  the  higher  wages  were  also  asked.  The  directors 
Kilncation  Hoard,  almost  succumbed  from  of  the  railways  of  the  entire  kingdom  de- 
overwork;  Mr.  John  Morley  has  taken  the  clincd  to  accede  to  the  men's  demands,  and 
work  of  the  Inilian  Office  so  seriously  that  early  in  October  the  members  of  the  A.  S. 
'is  health  is  reported  to  be  in  danger;  Sir  R.  S.  were  asked  to  declare  by  ballot  whether 
■'•Uvanl  (^rey  has  been  running  the  Foreign  thej-  favored  a  general  strike  to  secure  their 
flice  at  a  pace  which  has  quite  astonished  demands.  Out  of  a  total  of  more  dian  85,000 
-«\vning    Street,    and    Mr.    I.loyd-George,    votes  76,925  were  in  favor  of  a  "  Strike "  io 


case  the  companies  refused 

union.  Several  subsequent 
tween  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
however,  resulted  in  "  an 
promise,"  the  companies  i 
wages  and  hour  demands  c 
however,  specifically  recogni 

Kaher         The   topics  of  pi 

Winaim  and  interest  in  i 
inE^3ia«d.  October  and  1 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  visit  to  I 
sensational  trial  of  Maximi 
Berlin,  on  a  charge  of  crimi, 
by  Count  Kuno  von  Moltkt 
Emperor's  present  trip  to  L 
ficially  only  a  friendly,  fa 
being  referred  to  by  keen  si 
pean  politics  as  in  reality  s 
chapter  in  the  history  of 
diplomatic  triumphs  in  his 
for  peace  and  British  presti) 
be  a  more  fitting  or  glorioi 
series  of  cordial  '  agreen 
Britain  and  France,  Spain, 
sia  than  a  complete  underst 
German  Emperor;  whose  v 
so  long  been  supposed  to  run 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty? 

A  Popular  The  German  mc 
.  Boyai  ed!y  popular  in 
from  the  tone  of 
articles  in  the  press  of  botl 
evident  that  cordiality  betw 
ments  at  London  and  Berl 
the  English  and  German  | 
only  become  a  real  fact  but 
international  political  facto 
importance.  Sixteen  years  a 
Emperor,  in  a  speech  at  the  < 
British  capital,  announced  th 
only  desire  was  to  preserve  tl 
Last  month  he  reaffirmed 
called  upon  the  world  and 
British  people  to  witness  that 
word.  If  a  real  deepening 
feeling  between  the  two  gi 
the  two  peoples  shall  result  1 
the  German  Kaiser  to  Englai 
work  for  the  maintenance 
peace  will  have  been  accompi 

The  Berlin      ^"""^     months     a. 

Court        nounced    from    I 


helm,  had  decided  to  work  I 
the   different    governmental 
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vi^rtH  at  Hrilin  wr>c-  I'liiin-  I'liillip  Kiilni- 
liiiH!.  >i  fiiiiiiri-  AiiiliiiVMiilm-  iiiiil  a  f:iv»riu' 
111  ilir  Kiiiori  :  C'luiiil  Ktiiiii  voii  Mnltkc, 
mililiiiv  uovniuir  of  Urilin  ;iiu!  i;t-iHTiil-iul- 
juiniK  111  llir  Kniprnir;  iiixl  (.'mint  Holic- 
IIAI1.  «  I»illi.int  :..m>  ..lliar.  Kv.-n  Ihir.lciis 
Minuiiit'  iiiiiilr*  in  ihr  /.ukiinll  fnili'it  to 
«->i.li  tlfii  niml  tiiilil  tlx'  (.'town  Priiia'  m- 
si»lKt  m»i>n  luinj^m^  titnu  ii>  tlir  prrsi'niil 
(tlirnlioii  111  \\\f  kniVrr. 

,  .U  thr  iHiVit  rllfpiti\f  niMiis  ot 

s^>*nam)    niAiii):  th(S<-  men  t.ur\rr  li.irin- 

*  tr>*.     H;4i.lri)    .iiviiscl    tlirtii    nt 

i-ntnii)  v<"iit<-  iiititi-'iiilitirs.  .1  tiMil<-r  ol  ih^ 
v»inc  ilfirrnn iitx  wttii'li  .-it  one  tinir  sent  ilir 
rntli^ii  H.VI.  *V,Ji  \ViI,l<-,  t.i  ilip  lyniicn- 
iirtu  An  »  liii^i  irs>i!i  ot  t!n-ir  iiuitiul- 
;m;.  .Viv^Mii*^  \\:wc  V \\.t:\W,\ f.  tws  Iftiir.l 
l.>  r,A.i!v  l;f*-.     t;n)fTS-    M,v-.iV<-.  lv>««rT. 

ai.v'vVs^is'n*':  niiio'Vili.-ro.     VhHai'" 

■  c'-  .v-v.- :•..-■  :■.-,■*  :^».-A.V..  v»a>  a.\;...;rM  an.i 
\'.-. .-,  i.vi  M,-.;:i,,-  .■-■■r,- :?■,■,  :,s  .Vi:  Vre  *\*.ts 

V  :v  .-v^;  H  ■;  ■■fs.-..'.:  ..■:  t  ,':.-. x-st-.v! .-.:  tSf 

.-.  .    :  ;:  11,-  :  ■•  i.v-  ..-  i.\\  tXp-^.nf.  ;V  KiiWT 


Harilen  muft  share  with  Cnnm  PruKX 
Wiihclm  the  honor  and  credit  of  hat-ing  ck- 
P'fsed  and  broken  up  the  notorious  Tafet- 
,  runde  f Round  Table),  which  triumphantly 
withstood  all  the  energ)-  and  nsourccs  of 
four  successive  Chancellors  of  the  £aipir& 

Hunia't  "^^  third  Russian  Duma,  whidi 
TMr^  assembled  in  the  Tauride  Palace 
""  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November 
14,  begins  its  deliberations  under  radically 
tlifferent  auspices  from  the  flr^t  and  second. 
This  body  accepts  the  status  quo  and  does 
not  preface  its  discussions  with  a  declaration 
of  war- upon  the  existing  order.  Its  prcde- 
ccss'irs  regarded  the  present  regime  in  Rus- 
sia as  iletestable  and  its  abolition  as  the  first 
(hity  of  all  good  citizens.  The  government, 
frir  its  part,  having  disfranchised  the  ma- 
jority of  Russian  electors,  has  at  last  suo 
cecded  in  securing  a  Parliament  which,  while 
nut  reactionary,  is  far  from  being  radical  or 
even  liberal.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  opening  speech  Mr.  Komia- 
kov,  tiie  new  president,  declared  frankly  that 
Russia  is  no  longer  an  autocracy  but  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Duma  would  unite  on  the  doctrine  that  it 
is  really  a  lejiislatiire  with  a  common  desire 
to  reform  Russia,  that  no  party  would  take 
its  orders  from  the  government,  that  the  firet 
business  of  the  Duma  would  be  to  look  into 
the  budget,  aiul  that  it  would  then  proceed 
to  investigate  all  recently  passed  laws,  pw- 
tiailarlv  those  relating  to  land  and  liberty. 
The  genera!  complexion  of  the  chamber  is 
ilift'etcnt  from  that  of  its  predecessors  in  that 
this  third  Duma  lontnins  no  ai-owed  Social 
Rovolutionists,  There  are  Sodal  Democrats, 
the  (.Jr<uip  ot  Toil,  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
ciats  (CjidctsV  i.Vtohrists,  Conservatives, 
and  Reactionaries, 

y^  The  president  of  the  Duma, 
JJ^M  '  N  ioholas  .\,  Komiakov,  of  Soiol- 
■"*■"  ensk.  who  was  chmen  br  a  n»- 
ioiitv  I'!  ,!-t  oi:t  ot  570  WITS  cast,  is  an  ex- 
hiiirau.iai  and  a  Marshal  ot  Nohaitj.  He 
is  n<nn:iiail\  an  iX'ti'J^rist, — thai  v 
in  a  s::vi  inre^ipreratiiin  oi  tbe  famous  n 
tesh''  oi  *.Vr.-Jvr  ,Si\  1  Jii«, — l*»it  leare  n 
r.>«a-,-  :Sf  (.\-tfiseT> ati\Ts  r>ian  tbe  I 
He  »  ~*J>  r.v.^  vearf  oi  ape.  a  Slavophile,  m 
rvv!,  *n.-;  A  g(vl*in  of  tV  nanaat  wiicr, 
inV^.  An  r\jiminaTi<in  fti  tht  inif^  oc- 
■.'^(pif.^  rSr  iirsT  wwoons  ta  the  Dma;  ■■ 
a.~i-n.«*i-li>.^.Ct<.i  i)(4>cit  tti  Si>4^ixvuooia  nwt 
be   prM-iAffd    for.    <nirh   |wdid4r  «  whA 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

{From  October  iO  to  November  19,  1907.) 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN.  aiding   San   Francisco  to  combat  the  bubonic 

October     26. -Attorney-General     Bonaparte  ?l*^"*":JJl!,^L^''^!?^.,,^/"#!^L:fe^^           ?! 

holds  that  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature-  has  the  ?li°  «'??,!!' J''^  "^^''^  ^^''.'''r  *°!L  ^^t.^ 

Sa^fZdt^^  ''^  "^''°'  °'  ^''^•="''""  °'  ptls^oryer»  d^ares'ihe'^^unt^S 

insular  funds.  to  be  unconstitutional. 

November    4. — The    United    States    Supreme 

Court  holds  to  be  legal  the  Massachusetts  law  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-POREION. 

requiring  street-railway  companies  to  sell  tickets  October  20.— In  China  imperial  edicts  are  is- 

to  school  children  at  half  rates.  sued  providing  for  provincial  legislatures,  whose 

November  5.— Elections  are  held  in  thirteen  powers  for  the  present  will  be  limited  to  debate. 

States;    Massachusetts,   New  Jersey,  and   Ken-  October  22.— The  French  Parliament  reopens, 

tucky    elect    Republican    governors ;    Maryland,  q^^^^^^  23.-The   Shah  of  Persia  dismisses 

Mississippi,  and  Rhode  Island  elect  Democratic  j^jg  cabinet 

governors ;  in  Pcnnsvlvania,  Xebrasjca,  and  New  ^      ,       *        — ,      t-     •  i_  t^* 
York  the  Republican  candidates  for  judicial  and  October  29.— The  Finnish  Diet  votes  an  ap- 
other   State  offices  are   successful,  the  judicial  propriation  to  the  Russian  Government  of  $4.- 
candidates  in  New  York  being  indorsed  by  the  ooo.o«).   »"   payment   for  exemption   from   mil- 
Democratic   partv   also:   in  Cleveland   Tom   L.  ^^^^  service. 

Johnson  (Deni.)'is  re-elected  Mayor,  defeating  November  i.— The  Finnish  Diet  unanimously 

Congressman   Theodore   E.   Burton   (Rep.);   in  adopts   a   bill    prohibiting   the   manufacture   or 

San  Francisco  Edward  R.  Taylor,  candidate  of  importation  of  alcohol  in  Finland, 

the  Democratic  party  and  the  Good  Government  November  2. — Municipal  elections  in  England 

League,  is  elected  over  Daniel  A.  Ryan  (Rep.);  and    Wales    result   in   crushing   defeats   to  the 

in  New  York  countv  the  Democratic  ticket  is  sue-  Socialists. 

cessful  over  the  *'  Fusion  "  movement  of  the  Re-  November  3.-The  Swiss  people,  by  a  vote  of 

publican   party  and  the  Independence  League;  ^^  ^o  250,000,  approve  the  plan  of  army 

m    Cincinnati     Leopold    Markbreit     (Rep.)    is  r^forni           ^  »      »     *-*-                  *- 

elected     over     Mavor     Edward     J.     Dempsey        xt  u       r     tl     xt  ^i.    1     j     a*  *. 

(Dem.)  ;  in  Salt  Uke  Citv  John  S.  Bransford,  ,   November  6.--The  Netherlands  Government 

candidate  of  the  American  partv.  is  elected;  in  ^^^  presented  to   Parliament  a  bill  to  rccl^m 

Columbus  Charles  A.   Bond    (Rep.)    is  elected  40,ooo  acres  of  land  from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  at  a 

over  Judge   Duncan    (Dem.);    in    Jersey    City  cost  ot  $11,200,000 

Mavor  Mark  M.  Fagan   (Rep.)  is  defeated  bv  November  9— The  Crown  Princess  of  Gcr- 

H.  'Otto  Wittpenn    (Dem.):   in  Toledo,   Brand  many  gives  birth  to  a  son. 

Whitlock  (Ind.)  is  re-elected  over  R.  A.  Bartley  November  13. — Spain's  navy  reform  conmiis- 

(Rep.).  sion    recommends    the    expenditure    of   nearly 

Following  are  the  names   of  the  governors-  $40,000,000  for  additions  to  the  navy, 

elect:  November     14. — The    third    Russian    Duma 

Kentuck>' Augustus  E.  Willson   (Rep.),  opens  in  the  Tauride  Palace  at  St  Petersburg; 

Maryland Austin  L.  Crothers  (Dem.).  ^I.  Komiakov  is  elected  President 

Massachusetts Curtis  Guild.  Jr    (Rep.)*  Xovember   IQ.-The  Korean  Emperor  issues 

Mississippi ;•;•    tf^-  Fr  H    ^V^'^X'  an  edict  ordering  his  subjects  to  co^ratc  with 

^^^t^,::::::i^^{r^^  ^^^  -^^--^  -  -^--^  peacef^Kadidons. 

November   ii.-^The   United   States   Supreme  international  RELATIONS. 
Court  in   reversing  a   decision  by  the  district  October    20. — The    Japanese    Crown    Prince 
court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas  re-    leaves  Seoul   for  Japan Mogador  is  threat- 
iterates  previous  rulings  that  the  status  of  ne-  ened  by  a  division  of  Mulai  Hang's  forces. 
groes  depends  upon  the  State  courts  rather  than  October  21.— It  is  reported  that  Molai  Hafig's 
upon  United  States  judges.  f^,rces  have   defeated  the  Sultan's  troops  and 

November  14. — William  Jennings  Br>-an  pub-  have  captured  General  Bagdani  near  Hettat.... 

llshes   in   the   Commoner  a   statement   that   he  Secretary  Ta ft  speaks  at  a  dinner  given  by  mcm- 

wGuld  accept  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomi-  bers  of  the  Assembly  at  Manila, 

nation  ne.xt  year  but  will  not  ask  for  or  seek  it.  October  22.-A  dispatch  from  Tangier  states 

November  16.— By  pn-Krlamation  of  the  Presi-  that  the  French  near  Casablanca  have  su£Fered 

dent,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  are  for-    a  serious  reverse Secretary  Taft  has  a  con- 

mally  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  forty-sixth  ference  with   Sefior  Osmena,  president  of  the 

State  under  the  name  of  Oklahoma :  Charles  N.  Philippine  Assembly. 

Haskell  is  inaugurated  as  the  first  Governor.  October  23.- Sec'retaiy  Taft  leaves  Manila  to 

November    19. — The    United    States   Govern-  inspect  the  defenses  at  Subig  Bay. 

nent_ass«mes  the  cost  of  labor  and  service  in  October  25.-China  has  began  a  ^nin-rate 

*  Reelected.  war   directed  against  Japanese  lines  in  Mas- 
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churia,  has  cancelled  the  foreign 
the  imperial  railways,  and  has  s 
the  disputed  boundary  zone. 

October  26,— M..  Tafl  arrive= 
the  Philippines. 

October  28. — King  Alfonso  a 
toria  are  warmly  welcomed  in 
way  to  England. 

October  29. — King  Alfonso  s 
toria  arrive  at  London, 

November  l. — Japan  has  tiirni 
(rol  ot  the  mails  to  Peking  to 
thorities  as  a  result  of  the  reft 
abandon  postal  control. 

November  2. — France,  Greal 
many,  and  Russia  have  signed  i 
teeing  the  integrity  of  Norway. 

November  6,— Secretary  Tafl 
Filipinos  at  a  dinner  given  by  I 
of  Manila  on  the  subject  of  pol 

November  7, — The  President: 
Honduras,  and  Salvador  meet  : 
declare  for  peace  in  Central  An 

November  8.— Emperor  Willis 
press  .Augusta  leave  Berlin  for 
they  will  embark   for  England. 

November  9. — Secretary  Tafl 
for  Vladivostok. 

November  II.— Emperor  Wi 
press  .Augusta  Victoria  arrive  i 

November    i3.^Emperor   Wil 
dress  in  London,  cmpb; 
maintenance  of  the  g(,ot 
land  and  Germany. 

November  17.— The  Mexic; 
cedes  Magdalena  Bay  for  thri 
United  States  as  a  coaling  stati 
Taft  arrives  at  Vladivostok. 

November  18. — Secretary  Tafl 
General  Pflug  at  Vladivostok. 

November  ig. — A  commercia 
signed  in  London  admitting  B 
art  10  America  at  onc-qtiarter  le; 
ent  duty  and  admitting  sampli 
commercial   travelers   free   of  d 

Secretary   Tafl   leaves   Vla( 

Peterstjnrg. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITU 

October  21.— Charles  T.  Ba; 
president  of  the  Knickerbocker 

October  22. — Mayer  &  Co., 
Stock  Exchange  firm,  assign, 
liabililics.  . .  .The  Kiiickcrbockt 
pany  of   New   York   suspends  s 

$8,000.000 President     Roosei 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  financi: 

October  23. ^Receivers  for 
■  house  concerns  are  appointed  i 
Secretary  Cortclyou  announces 
or  government  money  would 
New  York  banks.... The  Slate 
Company  and  the  Neye  &  Orei 

at   Reno,  Nev.,  close There 

Trust  Company  of  America,  Nc 
000  in  casii  being  withdrawn. 

October  24, — Call-money  at  I 
New   York    Slock    Exchange... 


headed  by 

per  cent IJieic 

Company    of    Nev.     Yo.~ 

Trust  Company  of  America  oi  1 
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day    to   amount    of    $3»375»ooo;    total    to    date,  minute   to   the   height  of   325,000   miles,    then 

$40,000,000.  breaking   into    fragments   and   disappearing,    is 

November  9.— The  Texas  State  Treasury  sus-  observed  at  Radcliflfe  Observatory,  dxford. 

pends  payment  of  warrants.  November    18. — The   United   States   Supreme 

November   12.— Governor   Hughes  appoints  a  Court    decides    that    the    consolidation    of    the 

committee  of  bankers  of  New  York  City  to  sug-  cities  of  Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh  is  not  in  vio- 

gest  new  banking  laws.  lation  of  the  constitution. 

November  17. — The  President  announces  that  OBITUARY 
the  Government  will   issue  $50,000,000  Panama 

bonds,  and  interest  bearing  certificates  of  indebt-  October  20.— Col.  James  W.  Powell,  U.  S.  A^ 

edness  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000.  retired,  of  New  York,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 

November  i8.-President  Roosevelt  and  Sec-  Y'^V  '^"^ :' "^''L^\\^^a     ^\j'-^u^^'    formerly 

retary   Cortelyou   receive  many  congratulations  ^*^"^'^  J"^*^^^  ^^  ^^e  Madras  High  Court,  74- 

on  their  plan  for  financial  relief.  October   21.— George    Frederick    Bodley,    the 

English  architect,  80 Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen, 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH.  a  Washington  newspaper  man,  and  veteran  of 

October  20.— Railway  employees  in  Italy  de-    the    Civil    War,    75 Howard    Saunders,   the 

cide  on  a  general  strike Nine  balloonists,  rep-  English  ornithologist,  72. 

resenting  United  States,  England,  Germany,  and  October   2^. — Chief   Judge   James   McSherry, 

France,  start  in  the  second  international  aero-  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  65. 

nautic  contest  in  St.  Louis.  October    25.— Alexander    Maitland,    of    New 

October  21.— The  town  of  Karatagh,  in  Rus-  York,  a  prominent  philanthropist,  62. 

sian  Turkestan,  is  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  October   26.— Major   Don   G.   Lovell,   of  Ta- 

the  victims  numbering  about  14,000        President  ^           ^  wnitv^n  of  the  Civil  War,  66. 

Roosevelt  makes  a  speech  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  ^^      ,                  /-i      1        ti             -htm            /- 

^  ,  ,                 Ti      •  1     .    r.            1.         1  October    27. — Charles     Henry    Wilson,     first 

October    22 -President    Roosevelt    makes    a  j^aron  Nunburnholme,  74- 

speech  at  Nashville. ..  .A  three  days   conference  ^      ,                t     •       ^rr-n-         t        1    -r» 

on    the   subject    of    trusts    and   corporations    is  ^^.October  29.— Jenico  William  Joseph  Preston, 

opened  at  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na-  Viscount     Gormanston,     70. . .  .Gerald    Massey, 

tional  Civic  Federation.  P^^^  »"^  historian,  79. 

October   23.— A   wireless   message   from   the  October  30.— Mrs.  Caroline  Dana  Howe,  the 

Marconi  station  at  Glace  Bay  is  sent  to  Chfden  Poe;,  of  Portland,  Me.   87. ..  .Mrs.  Ellen  Eliza- 

and  a  reply  received  within  five  minutes  for  both  ^'^^^  Harper,  mother  of  the  late  President  Har- 

dispatches.... President     Roosevelt     returns     to  P^*"  o^  the  bniversity  of  Chicago,  75. 

Washington  from  his  trip  to  the  South.... The  October    31. — Dr.    Charles    Mohr,    a    distin- 

German  balloon  Pommcrn  is  declared  the  win-  guished    homeopathist    of    Philadelphia,   63.... 

ner  in  the  Bennett  cup  contest.  Capt.  John  T.  Sheppard,  of  Brooklyn,  a  veteran 

October  24. — The  steamer  Lusitania  arrives  in  ^'  ^"^  Civil  War,  87. 

Queenstown  after  a  run  from  Sandy  Hook  of  November  3.— Dr.  Alexander  Caldwell,  physi- 

4  days  22  hours  and  46  minutes,  lowering  the  cian  and  philanthropist  of  Philadelphia,  63. 

eastern  record  nearly  six  hours.  November  4.-Diego  Barros  Arana,  the  emi- 

October   29.— Edward    P.    Weston,   the    aged  „ent  historian  and  educator  of  Chile,  77, 

pedestrian,  leaves  Portland,  Maine,  to  walk  to  November  6.-Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  Ell- 

Chicago  in  twenty-six  days.  ^^,^^^  ^^^^^  ^    3    ^^  ^^^j « ^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

November   3.— Nearly   77.000   British    railway    ^ous  escape  from  Libby  Prison  in  1864,  77 

emphjyees  vote  in   favor  of  a  strike  to  obtain  Sophia  Cruvelli,  the  Vicomtesse  Vigier,  at  one 

their  demands.  time  the  leading  opera  singer  of  Europe,  82. 

November  6.— Richard  Bell,  M.  P.,  leader  of  November  9.— Col.  J.  H.  Estill,  proprietor  of 

the  movement  of  the  British  railway  employees,  xh^  Savannah  Morning  Nctvs,  67. 

announces  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  between  ^t^     ._k«-  ,«     t       :„  rr^         \x^n^^       r 

the  nun  and  the  employers ....  The  telegraphers'  ^  o^T^mbcr  'o-Lew's  Emory  McComas,  for- 

strike  is  called  off  as  far  as  it  concerns  New  ""i'  ^"'^'^'^  States  Senator  from  Maryland,  6i. 

York  City.  November  11. — Ex-Judge  William  T.  Elmer, 

November   7.-Judge    Wellborn,   at   Los    An-  ^^  Middletown,  Conn.,  72. 

geles,  Cal.,  tines  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  November  12.— Gen.  W.  E.  W.  Ross,  of  Bal- 

Fe  Railroad  Company  $330,000  for  rebating.         timore,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  70 Mrs. 

November  9.-The   Crown   Princess   of  Ger-  ^l^^"^*  Farley  Donlevy,  the  first  woman  editor 

many  gives  birth  to  a  son.. ..Fire  in  the  Great  ^^  ^  woman  s  magazine  in  the  United  States, 

Northern  Elevator  at  Superior.  Wis.,  causes  a  90.... Sir  Lewis  Morris,  the  Welsh  poet,  74- 

total  damage  of  $2.268,000. .'.  .E.  P.  Weston,  the  November   14.-— Charles   T.   Barney,   ex-presi- 

pedestrian,  reaches  Syracuse.  dent  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  of 

November  13. — Lumbermen  of  the  Northwest  N^w  York,  57. 

file  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  November  15. — Moncure  D.  Conway,  the  emi- 

Commission  charging  practically  all  the  impor-    nent  author,  minister,  and   lecturer,  75 Ho- 

tant  Northwestern  railroad  companies  with  sup-  ratio   Richmond  Palmer,  the  author  and  com- 
pression of  competition. ..  .E.    P.    Weston,   the  poser,  7s. 
-)edestrian,   reaches  Buffalo.  November  17.— Admiral  Sir  Francis  Leopold 

November   15. — An   immense  flame,  shooting  McClintock,  discoverer  of  the  fate  of  the  Frank- 

•i  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  10,000  miles  a  lin  Expedition  in  1859,  88. 
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THE  PRESENT  FINANCIAL  CRISIS. 

BY    BYRON  W.    HOLT 

T^HIS  country  is  now  passing  through  a  working  at  reduced  speed  in  all  sections  of 
money  panic,  a  financial  crisis,  and  a  the  country,  business  is  being  curtailed,  fail- 
business  depression.  ures  are  increasing,  bank  exchanges  are  de- 

The  financial  crisis  began  last .  January,  creasing,  men  are  being  laid  off  or  put  on 
but  did  not  become  pronounced  until  last  short  time,  commercial  activities  are  lessen- 
March,  when  liquidation  in  bonds  and  ing,  and  other  evidences  of  industrial  re- 
stocks assumed  alarming  proportions.  It  trenchment  are  multiplying  at  a  more  rapid 
was  renewed  in  August  and  again  in  Octo-  rate,  perhaps,  than  was  ever  witnessed  by 
ber.  It  is  still  on  in  Wall  Street,  but  has  the  present  generation.  Never  before  was 
extended  into  other  fields,  and  severe  liquida-  there  such  a  sudden  stoppage  of  industry, 
tion  is  now  in  progress  in  commodities,  real  Perhaps  500,000  men  have  been  laid  off 
estate,  commerce,  general  business,  and  labor,  within  three  weeks,  about  100,000  of  whom 
In  all  directions  prices,  rates,  and  wages  are  are  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  and 
falling.  50,000  or  75,000  in  the  railroad  industry. 

The  money  panic  began  on  October  22,  So  many  men  are  out  of  work  and   so 

when  the  first  public  demonstration  of  dis-  great  is  the  exodus  of  workingmen  to  Europe 

trust  was  shown  by  the  great  run  on  the  that,   for   two   weeks,    the  steamships  have 

Knickerbocker    Trust    Company,    at    Fifth  been    unable    to    carr>'    those    applying    for 

avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street,  and  on  its  steerage   passage.     In    some    instances   they 

Harlem   and   downtown   branches.      It  has  could  take  only  half  of  the  applicants.     The 

continued  to  the  present  moment    (Novem-  Ltisitania  stopped  selling  third-class  tickets 

ber  18),  though  its  panicky  aspects  are  less  two  days  before  sailing  on  November  16. 

in   evidence   because   the  commercial   banks  „.„,,.,    r^,,^    ^«,oto    ^,,, ,     «^,^ 

•n          ,1                           n      u     1            J    ^u  W^HEN     THE     CRISIS     WILL     END. 

Will  cash   only   very  small  checks  and   the 

savings  banks  will  permit  withdrawals  only  The  money  panic  will  probably  end  not 

at  the  end  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days  after  later  than  December  i ,  when  the  premium 

notice  has  been  given  by  depositors.      The  on  money  will  disappear  and  hoarded  money 

premium  of  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  on  cur-  will  return   in  large  volume  to  the  banks. 

rency,-— or,  rather,  the  discount  of  2  to  4  per  Currency  famines  of  the  past  have  been  of 

cent,  on  checks, — which  has  existed  for  two  short  duration. 

or  three  weeks  in  New  York  and  other  cities  The  financial  crisis  w^ill  end  only  when 

(reaching  5  per  cent,  at  one  time  in  Pitts-  the  rapid  fall   in  prices  of  securities  ceases 

burg),  attests  the  eagerness  of  people  to  get  and    when    the    demand    for   credit   capital 

money,  while  the  fact  that  a  large  propor-  (loans)  has  lessened  so  that  the  rate  of  intcr- 

tion  of  the  country's  exchanges  are  now  made  est  is  not  much  above  normal, 

with    clearing-house    certificates    and    other  The  industrial  depression  will  continue  for 

similar  substitutes  for  money  indicates  the  six  or  eight  months,  possibly  for  one  or  two 

extent  to  which  money  is  hoarded  and,  in  a  or  even  three  years.     It  will  be  marked  by 

crude  way,  measures  the  distrust  and  sus-  numerous  failures  of  banking  and  commer- 

picion   of   our   banking   institutions   in    the  cial    houses,    manufacturing,    mining,    and 

minds  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  popula-  transportation     corporations     possibly,     and 

tion.  even   probably  by  severe  declines  in   rcal- 

The  business  depression  did  not  begin  un-  estate  values  in  many,  if  not  most,  sections 

til    about   November    i,    though   a   marked  of  the  country. 

decline  occurred  in  some  industries  earlier, —  The  above  is  a  brief  description  of  die 

in  the  automobile,  piano,  and  confectionery  ordinary  course  of  events  following  an  acute 

industries  last  spring,  in  the  copper  industry  crisis  such  as  we  are  now  passing  through 

last  summer,  and  in  the  theatrical  industry  Economic  students  can   trace  the  different 

since  September.     Railroads  have  also,  for  stages  of  a  financial  and  industrial  crisb  as 

many   months,    been    gradually   abandoning  accurately  as  a  physician  can  trace  the  various 

improvements  and  laying  off  men.      Since  stages  of  a  somewhat  complicated  disease. 

November  began  mills  have  been  closing  or  More  than  a  year  ago  these  students  saw 


that  we  were  approaching 
to  make  predictions  and  t 

A     MUCH-PREDlCn 

Besides  numerous  pro 
of  a  more  academic  natu 
and  industrial  leaders  loi 
ahead.  James  J.  Hill  ai 
were  among  the  first 
prophets.  Following  tl 
Belmont,  Stuj'vesant  Fish 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  anc 

No  one,  perhaps,  analy^ 
accurately  and  foresaw  n 
now  transpiring  tlian  d 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Ne- 
School  of  Commerce,  Aa 
who  last  February  wrote 
Irrepressible  Crisis,"  wl 
in  Moody's  Magazine  i 
article  he  discussed  the 
crises  and  made  up  a  list 
be  considered  in  prognost 
future.  After  carefully 
reached  the  conclusion  1 
is  strikingly  similar  to  th; 
fore  the  crisis  of  1857. 
said: 

Then.  Ido.  there  had  be 
previous  a  lieavy  productior 
up  in  the  bank  vaults  the  w 
laled   the   output,   first,   of 

abundant  credit  oulrunnini 
high  prices,  prosperity,  \ 
goods,  and  in  the  enfl  a  ( 
summary  of  ihe  condition 
The  same  <lala  have  alrea 
the   present    situation,   exc 

The  experience  of  ttie  la; 
that   the    forces   now   at   * 

not  a  Wall  Street  flurry,  si 
seen,  which  may  come  at  < 
local  influences,  but  a  gene 
down  of  industry.  With  c 
panded  to  the  danger  poii 
tion  from  which  only  twc 
possible.  One  is  a  large  i 
our  gold  reserves,  which  is 
The  other  is  a  progressive 
necessarily  gathering  momi 
which  is  another  name  f< 
or  how   the  wave  of  ere 

■.tndcr  conditions  .similar  to 
sudden  and  severe,  but 
hope  that  nothing  worse  ca 
ing  crisis. 

CAUSES    OF 
Mr.    Lough    was   abit 
accurately   liecause  he  I 
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1907,  we  had  $1,482,969,710,  an  increase  of  have  to  sell.    The  few  men  who  can  get  loans 

M ^  per  cent.     The  total  money  in  circula-  "tx""   ^^"^   purchasers     .               The   owners   of 

'        '               IX           d-                            '^       '  these  great   banks  have  taken  Hemze  s  copper 

tion    increased    from   $24.03    per   capita,    m  company    from    him.    They    have   taken    from 

1893,  to  $36.46,  on  September  l,  1907.  Charles  W.  Morse  his  banks  and  his  steamboat 

Why  is  it  that,  in  spite  of  this  marvelous  hnes,  from  Thomas  his  banks  and  his  insurance 

growth  in  material  wealth,  we  are  to-day  in  company,  from  Thornc  his  Portchestcr  railroad 

r   ,        •  1    1-  ^              •  1           1                       .11  and  Georgia  Central  Railroad,  from  Gates  and 

industrial  distress,  with,  perhaps,  more  idle  i,;^  fiends  their  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 

men  than  ever  before  in  this  country?  pany.     It  is  reported  that  they  are  taking  from 

^  llarriman   his    I'nion   Pacitic.     For  these   men 

WAS   THE    PANIC    PREMEDITATED?  who  are  despoiled  the  public  has  no  sympathy. 

r,,.              I'M                 •                         i_  •  They  deserved  their  fate,  but  when,  instead  of 

I  hesc  and  similar  questions  are  now  being  stopping  there,  the  great  Wall  Street  bankers 

asked  by  many  able  newspapers,  not  all  in  keep  from  the  manufacturer  his  pay-roll  money, 
the  West  or  South.  A  frequent  answer  is  from  the  farmer  the  means  with  which  to  mar- 
that  the  panic  is  the  result  of  a  few  hundred  ^^'^  /^^^  ^'"'^l^-^'  ^^^'"^  ^J^^  shopkeeper  the  accom- 
I  ....  ,  ,  ,  modations  necessary  to  carry  his  stock  m  trade, 
jjamblinjr  criminals  and   prcysperity  wreckers  n,,.,,  j^  is  plain  time  .that  the  attention  of  the 

with    their    headquarters    in     Wall     Street.  pul)lic  shi)uld  be  called  to  the  facts,  and  that 

Some  even  charge  that  this  crisis  wius  delib-  these  banks  sliould  be  compelled  to  conduct  a 

eiatelv    planned    by    these    plunderers,    who  ^^'P^timate  business  and  to  pay  their  legitimate 

.  -.    *     ,       ,        •       .       I         ,.      .     .       .  commercial  depositors  m  money,  even  if  to  do 

precipitated     the     panic     by     discriminating  s(.  they  have  t.^  close  the  Stock  Exchange  and 

aj^ainst   certain    copper   and    other   securities  abolish  gambling  in  Wall  Street, 

as  collateral   for  loans,  bv  refusing;  to  clear  t     r  1  • 

for  the   Knickerbocker  'iViist  Company,  by  ,  "ow  much  truth  and  how  much  falsit>' 

refusin^r  bank   credits   to  any   except   them'-  ^'^^^^*  'VV  ^^^^^  ^^*|^^"i^"ts  is  known  to  but 


i\,  s\,    1  nomas,   |onn   \v.  viares,  inc  uiiioriu-  ,    ,.  ,  ,  -  .     '' '' 

nate  Cl.arlt-s  T.  Barnev,  and  others,  until  f  l'"7  ^''f  ;'^««  statements  contain  more 

thev    "  dropped    their   goods  "    and    fled    in  *«<-■»  t.''""  ^^V"?'-  '''"''•  "/  l*"*"  °^'^^  ^^  "'".'i^ 

(lesD'iir  experienced  habitues  of  these  offices,  a  still 

These  charges  are.  perhaps,  heard  as  often  'Y^"  portion  arc  ready  to  believe  the  worst 

in  the  offices  of  Wall  Street  brokers  as  in  the  "^  ^'"^  f-''"'^"^    .  h'Jih  financiere.      There  arc 

Populist  sections  of  the  country.     Thev  even  ""'""ous   surface  indications  that  seem   to 

appear  in  Wall  Street  literature  and  in  the  J""*'*-^'  »''^?<'  widely-held  opinions.     Besides, 

metropolitan  press.    The  Evening  If  odd  of  f  '"•'">■  ♦"V^'*.  «"  great  corporations  have 

November     12,    in    a    bitter    editorial    on  *^^<^"  revealed,  in  the  past  two  years,  that 

'•  Where   the    Monev    Is."   compares   Wall  ^^"'^  '*  ';«'=«'"  t'  *      *'?'"'*'"  *1*  '!  *t'" 

Street     bankers     with     pawnbrokers     who  "^'^  •■•">■  .h^norat'l'^  "len  m  control  of  these 

appropriate  the  properties  hvpothecated  with  corrorations.  they  are.  at  least,  in  bad  com- 

them.  acx-uses  the  bankers  of  illegallv  over-  ^f'^'    ./  'l^-**^  '»^"  •'•''^•^  f^l  themselves  to 

^    ^':  '        11  1      I    '      «...,.  \„>u  «..  b  ame,  it  they  are  reirarded  with  suspiaon  by 

certityin^  checks  and  rehismi]^  to  pay  cash  to  .     .       *  r     i_  •     r  n         •  •       f«^»^"  **j 

^i    •   '     1-  1-^  I  *K  *.  «.k  „  a  maiorit\'   of  their   tellow-citizens.      Such 

their  ordinary  creditors,  and  says  that  they  ■'      /,  ,    ,  ^,»  „  ^        ""'^" 

I  .  -r  1     *k  •  -I     ^..^i;-^  men  should  help  to  scourge  Wall  btrcet  and 

have    curtailed     their    commercial     credits,  ,  •         i_  ^^t.  «.i« 

Ml-      ^x.  '     v.    '  1     „         1   ^  *.  «4T  the  great  corporations  that  congregate  there 

called    in    their   business   loans  and   cut   ott      .  /".  *      ,  .  ,   /*    -^,       "•^-'^ 

i    ^  *      1       ^        «i    «,^,,u««*o  of  their  many  malefactors, and  should  conduct 

manufacturers,    storekeepers   and    merchants  ,     ,      .        •  ,-    i  .        ,      w^.**!*^^ 

.-        ,1    •    .-    .1.  .     r      1  •      ^k  •    1     •*.• *«  the  business  ot  these  corporations  legally  and 

trom  their  tacilities  tor  doinir  their  leiritimate  ,  .  ^^  «-     &»*/  «• »» 

business  in  order  that  they,  the  jrreat  Wall 

Street   bankers,   *'  miiiht   take  adyantaire  of  caL'SED    bv    economic   CONDrriONS. 

the  low  prices  tor  stocks  and  bonds  and  buv        .,        .  ,  ,.         ,  -i  i    t    1 1 

in  other  peoples  property  cheap."     Continu-  .    Notwithstanding  these  widely-held  cpin- 


iim  the  Ev,  nlnz  fforld  savs:  '""*  •''"'!  ^'?'^  "V'">'  'nJ'ft'«"s  that  the 

ent  panic  has  l>een  made  to  order  by  those 

Of  tlio  iTK^re  tlian  $1,000,000,000  of  loans  in  who    w<iuld    profit    bv    it,    it    is    reasonably 

tho  Now  York  ass.>ciatod  hank<  lo<s  tlian  one-  certain  that  this  panic  is  as  much  the  product 

(Kilt    aro   coniincrotal    loarw    on    h\\<\n\;«    paper.  r       ^       1        1            1          »'^*               1          • 

M..r.-  than  halt  aro  ..11  Stock  Kxchantic  collat-  «^  rMxtmx\\  order  and  ci^nditions  as  have  been 

cr:d.     Ihc  iiHMi  \vh.^  o-rur.  1  xW  credit  .»t  these  most  previous  panics. 

l).i!;kN  arc  \\<v.vz  it  ^^  ;!.i:virc  f.^r  thom-iolves  the  Fundamentally  this  panic  is  due  to  un- 

n,i,K.<.  the  railroads.  tlK'.tcaniship..  and  thcMn^^^  financial"  and    economic    conditions. 

HU'at    incorporated    industries    ot     the     L  niteU  «,    ,             ......                          ,       ««.«. 

States.       People  who  are   not  able  to  borrow  Modern    civilization    is   constructed   on   an 


unsound  e 
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individuals  and  c 
tually  unregulatet 
chises  and  other 
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booms,  and,  when  i 
tive  reaaion.  In 
will  put  security  a: 
of  a  gullible  publi 
values,  and  in  tl 
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real  values.  Whi 
provide  such  excel 
tion  as  are  the  se 
corporations  and  c 
be  speculation.  ^ 
there  will  be  boc 
nature  changes  bii 
generation.  Mer 
desires  with  the  le 
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tunities  of  product 
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get  control  of  the 
until  these  opporti 
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According  to  tt 
tion,  nor  bad  curre 
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"  muck-raking,"  n 
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Leone  Levi  put 
fully,  and  forcefu 
main  cause  for  the 
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positors  that  was  manifested  on  Manhattan  paratively  out  of   debt,  with  fMOUlcei  of 

Island.  grain  and  stock  and  prosperous  farms,  and  it 

The  very  multiplicity  of  banks  was  an  has  been  received  with  little  applause, 
element  of  danger.    For  the  past  eight  years       The   direct  effect,   however,   has   been  a 

banking  in  the  West  has  been  exceedingly  steady  drain  of  deposits  from  the  banks  of 

profitable.      Earnings   have   been   high,    de-  the  interior,  extending  through  the  month  of 

mand   for  money   has  been  strong,   surplus  November.     Day  by  day,  week  after  week, 

savings  were  seeking  investment, — what  bet-  the  clerks  have  come  in  asking  for  cash  or 

ter  investment  than  a  bank?    Any  business  exchange.     Debts  have  been  paid,  balances 

man  of  good  address  could  organize  a  bank  have  been  transferred,  and  not  a  bank  in  the 

almost  anywhere.    Two  banks  in  a  town  of  entire    West    has    escaped.      The    slightest 

less  than  looo  population  are  common.     A  rumor  has  been  exaggerated  into  reason  for 

bank  to  every  300  families  can  be  found  in  a  "  run;**  it  has  been  a  battle  with  every 

purely  agricultural  counties  200  miles  west  banker  how  to  meet  the  unusual  situation, — 

of  the  Missouri  River.     Nebraska  has  over  one  for  which  no  ordinary  amount  of  fore- 

800  banks,  Kansas  has  937,  Oklahoma  750,  sight  could  have  prepared  him. 
Minnesota   700,   North   Dakota   500, — and        The  currency  condition  was  comparatively 

other  States  with  similar  abundance.  simple, — cashiers'  checks  and  clearing-house 

The  customers  of  these  banks  are  largely  certificates  solved  much  of  the  problem.    The 

farmers,  or  those  directly  dependent  on  agri-  strain  came  in  the  meeting  of  the  downward 

culture.     They  have  been  educated   slowly  tide  of  deposits.     The  timid  individual  was 

in  banking  habits.     Up  to  three  years  ago  again   putting  currency   beneath    the   cellar 

rolls  of  currency  burled   in   the  years   fol-  floor.     Who  would  have  thought  it  possible 

lowing  1893  were  frequently  brought  to  the  two  months  ago  that  the  haughty  and  inde- 

banks   for   deposit.     It   has   been   a  hardly  pendent  West  would  have  so  changed,  and 

taught   lesson,   but   it   was   learned    finally,  in  so  short  a  time? 

and  at  a  farmers'  public  auction  anywhere  elements    of    strength. 

in  the  prairie  States,  out  of  $3000  in  the 

amount  of  sales,  $2500  would  be  cash  and  The  hopeful  side  of  the  West's  condition 
90  per  cent,  of  that  sum  itself  would  be  paid  lies  in  the  falsity  of  the  demagogue's  argu- 
In  checks.  ment.  The  Western  banks  have  not  loaned 
When  all  this  constituency,  slowly  won  money  to  gamblers  on  Wall  Street  or  any- 
to  confidence  in  the  banks  and  which  had  where  else.  One  prairie  commonwealth  had 
deposited  in  many  Instances  $200,ckx)  In  an  last  September  $i5,ooo,CHX)  in  commercial 
Institution  with  only  $10,000  capital,  saw  paper, — which  is  the  form  of  investments  out- 
Its  house  of  self-sufficiency  crumble,  It  suf-  side  the  local  field.  Probably  not  lO  per 
fered  as  severely  in  its  pride  as  in  Its  finan-  cent,  of  this  was  written  east  of  Chicago.  It 
clal  standing.  It  was  for  the  moment  was  In  notes  of  great  packing-houses,  of  loco- 
stunned  by  the  new  conditions.  motive  manufacturers,  of  dry-goods  firms,  of 

«  ^  ,^    ,^  dealers  In  staples  of  every  description,  all  of 

HOW    THE     DEMAGOGUE     PUT     IT.  v  4.k     k*    1      /  1  r  -^         j  J t!  ui 

It  the  highest  class  of  security  and  creditable 
This  was  the  opportunity  of  the  dema-  alike  to  maker  and  investor, 
gogue.  His  explanation  delivered  generally  Another  thing  of  importance:  the  West- 
on the  street  corner,  but  sometimes  from  the  ern  banks  have  also  a  great  deal  of  short-term 
platform,  ran  like  this:  "Down  In  Wall  paper  that  is  based  on  warehouse  receipts  for 
Street  is  a  gang  of  gamblers  and  robbers;  articles  of  food.  These  are  as  good  as  any 
they  have  borrowed  from  our  banks  out  here  Investment  that  can  be  made,  for  the  materisd 
in  the  West  your  money  and  my  money  and  Itself  Is  certain  to  be  utilized,  and  when  it 
have  lost  it  In  their  gambling  operations,  is  purchased  and  paid  for  the  notes  will  be 
Now  when  our  banker  wants  It  he  cannot  paid.  Compare  this  sort  of  paper  with  that 
get  it;  when  you  and  I  want  It  we  are  based  on  manufactured  luxuries  selling  at 
refused, — and  It  is  all  due  to  the  Wall  Street  high  prices  and  the  advantage  becomes  appar- 
thieves."  ent.  In  other  words,  the  Western  banks  are 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  Is  not  materially  on  a  steady  business  basis,  one  that  should 
different  from  the  "  Great  Red  Dragon  "  and  will  commend  them  to  their  depositors 
and  the  "  Hated  Money  Power  "  of  old  and  encourage  confidence.  In  no  part  of  the 
Populist  oratory, — but  fortunately  It  has  country-  has  there  been  a  safer  sort  of  invest- 
"his  time  been  addressed  to  audiences  com-  ment  of  surplus.     In  the  State  banks  the  fann 


mortgage  holds  a  tar 
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positors  that  was  manifested  on  Manhattan  paratively  out  of   debt,  with   fMbuftes  of 

Island.  grain  and  stock  and  prosperous  farms,  and  it 

The  very  multiph'city  of  banks  was  an  has  been  received  with  little  applause, 

element  of  danger.    For  the  past  eight  years  The   direct  effect,   however,   has  been  a 

banking  in  the  West  has  been  exceedingly  steady  drain  of  deposits  from  the  banks  of 

profitable.      Earnings   have   been   high,    de-  the  interior,  extending  through  the  month  of 

mand   for  money   has  been   strong,   surplus  November.     Day  by  day,  week  after  week, 

savings  were  seeking  investment, — what  bet-  the  clerks  have  come  in  asking  for  cash  or 

ter  investment  than  a  bank?    Any  business  exchan*ge.     Debts  have  been  paid,  balances 

man  of  good  address  could  organize  a  bank  have  been  transferred,  and  not  a  bank  in  the 

almost  anywhere.    Two  banks  in  a  town  of  entire    West    has    escaped.      The    slightest 

less  than  looo  population  are  common.     A  rumor  has  been  exaggerated  into  reason  for 

bank  to  ever>^  300  families  can  be  found  in  a  "  run;"  it  has  been  a  battle  with  every 

purely  agricultural  counties  200  miles  west  banker  how  to  meet  the  unusual  situation, — 

of  the  Missouri  River.     Nebraska  has  over  one  for  which  no  ordinary  amount  of  fore- 

800  banks,  Kansas  has  937,  Oklahoma  750,  sight  could  have  prepared  him. 

Minnesota   700,   North   Dakota   500, — and  The  currency  condition  was  comparatively 

other  States  with  similar  abundance.  simple, — cashiers'  checks  and  clearing-house 

The  customers  of  these  banks  are  largely  certificates  solved  much  of  the  problem.    The 

farmers,  or  those  directly  dependent  on  agri-  strain  came  in  the  meeting  of  the  downward 

culture.     They  have  been  educated   slowly  tide  of  deposits.     The  timid  individual  was 

in  banking  habits.     Up  to  three  years  ago  again   putting  currency   beneath    the   cellar 

rolls  of  currency  buried   in   the  years   fol-  floor.     Wlio  would  have  thought  it  possible 

lowing  1893  were  frequently  brought  to  the  two  months  ago  that  the  haughty  and  inde- 

banks   for   deposit.      It   has   been   a  hardly  pendent  West  would  have  so  changed,  and 

taught   lesson,   but   it   was   learned    finally,  in  so  short  a  time? 

and  at  a  farmers'  public  auction  an>^vhere  elements    of    STRENGTH, 
in  the  prairie  btates,  out  of  ?)3000  in  the 

amount  of  sales,  $2500  would  be  cash  and  The  hopeful  side  of  the  West's  condition 
90  per  cent,  of  that  sum  itself  would  be  paid  lies  in  the  falsity  of  the  demagogue's  argu- 
in  checks.  ment.  The  Western  banks  have  not  loaned 
When  all  this  constituency,  slowly  won  money  to  gamblers  on  Wall  Street  or  any- 
to  confidence  in  the  banks  and  which  had  w  here  else.  One  prairie  commonwealth  had 
deposited  in  many  instances  $200,ocK)  in  an  last  September  $15,000,000  in  commercial 
institution  with  only  $10,000  capital,  saw  paper, — which  is  the  form  of  investments  out- 
its  house  of  self-sufficiency  crumble,  it  suf-  side  the  local  field.  Probably  not  10  per 
fered  as  severely  m  its  pride  as  in  its  finan-  cent,  of  this  was  written  east  of  Chicago.  It 
cial  standing.  It  was  for  the  moment  was  in  notes  of  great  packing-houses,  of  loco- 
stunned  by  the  new  conditions.  motive  manufacturers,  of  dry-goods  firms,  of 

HOW   THE    DEMAGOGUE    PUT    IT.  deakrsjn  Staples  of  every  description   all  of 

It  the  highest  class  of  security  and  creditable 

This  was  the  opportunity  of  the  dema-  alike  to  maker  and  investor, 
gogue.  His  explanation  delivered  generally  Another  thing  of  importance:  the  West- 
on the  street  corner,  but  sometimes  from  the  ern  banks  have  also  a  great  deal  of  short-term 
platform,  ran  like  this:  "  Down  in  Wall  paper  that  is  based  on  warehouse  receipts  for 
Street  is  a  gang  of  gamblers  and  robl>ers;  articles  of  food.  These  are  as  good  as  any 
they  have  borrowed  from  our  banks  out  here  investment  that  can  be  made,  for  the  material 
in  the  West  your  money  and  my  money  and  itself  is  certain  to  be  utilized,  and  when  it 
have  lost  it  in  their  gambling  operations,  is  purchased  and  paid  for  the  notes  will  be 
Now  when  our  banker  wants  it  he  cannot  paid.  Compare  this  sort  of  paper  with  that 
get  it:  when  you  and  T  want  it  we  are  based  on  manufactured  luxuries  selling  at 
refused, — and  it  is  all  due  to  the  Wall  Street  high  prices  and  the  advantage  becomes  appar- 
thieves."  cnt.     In  other  words,  the  Western  banks  are 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  materially  on  a  steady  business  basis,  one  that  should 

different   from   the   **  Great   Red   Dragon  "  and  will  commend  them  to  their  depositors 

and   the   "  Hated    Money   Power  "   of   old  and  encourage  confidence.    In  no  part  of  the 

Populist    oratory, — but    fortunately    it    has  countrj-  has  there  been  a  safer  sort  of  invest- 

this  time  been  addressed  to  audiences  com-  ment  of  surplus.    In  the  State  banks  the  farm 
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asset,"  but  a  sure  one;  th 
of  Wall  Street  are  pract 
security  to  the  Western  b 
With  this  kind  of  inv 
of  Western  banks  could, 
date  and  have  a  handsonr 
stockholders;  it  is  unforti 
been  compelled  to  present 
certainty  when  nothing  c 
existed. 

PROBLEMS    OF    T 

In  addition  to  the  imi 
depleted  deposit  account 
have  to  solve  the  readjus 
the  matter  of  investment 
agricultural  section,  witl- 
facilities,  the  country  1 
against  the  community, 
couraging  that  up  to  Noi 
Mid-Western  towns  di 
steady,  that  currency  di 
met  and  that  the  heigh 
nervousness  among  depos 
passed.  Indeed,  in  some 
aged  to  retain  such  confi 
that  no  limit  on  the  amc 
be  drawn  was  ever  made 
were  exceptional.  Whai 
do,  for  instance,  in  a  li 
with  $200,000  deposits  a 
and  sight  exchange, — bu 
the  latter  in  reserve  bank 
send  currency?  Little 
limits  and  less  were  made. 

Another  thing  that  h; 
West  has  been  the  sudd 
of  stock  and  grain.  The 
wheat  worth  15  cents  a  1 
to  get  only  checks,^— not 
— for  it  at  that,  locks  up 
owner  of  hogs  and  cattle  ' 
Business  in  an  agriculti 
thus  at  a  standstill,  ant 
naturally  draw  from  the 
their  support. 


TRUST  COMPANIES  AND  THE  PANIC. 

BY  WILLIAM  JUSTUS  BOIES. 

npHIS  has  been  the  first  real  panic  that  the  positors, — a  sufficient  number  to  populate  a 

trust   companies  of   New   York   City  small   cit>% — saw   by    the    headlines   of   the    f 

have  ever  encountered.    There  were  hardly  afternoon  papers  that  the  company  had  sus- 

a  dozen  companies  competing  for  business  in  pended,  New  York  had  a  genuine  panic  on 

the  Wall  Street  District  during  the  trouble-  its  hands.    Within  twenty-four  hours  almost 

some  days  of  1893.    These  were  for  the  most  every  trust  company  in  the  city  was  under 

part  of  the  old-fashioned   type   which  con-  suspicion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  21,000 

fined  their  activities  to  the  trustee  business  angry  depositors  were  using  the  words  "  trust 

and  the  functions  for  which  trust  companies  company  "  in  tones  that  were  hardly  calcu- 

were  originally  incorporated.     But  the  mod-  lated  to  allay  the  misgivings  of  a  frightened 

ern   trust   company   which   is   to-day   estab-  community, 
lished  at  everv  trade  center  in  the   United  «  „•. 

C*.   .^  •      r  *•    '*!     ^k  J      *     X  ^k  1  WHO        UNSETTLED    CONFIDENCE      ? 

otates  is  distmctly  the  product  of  the  remark- 
able prosperity  which  this  country  has  wit-  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Knicker- 
nessed  during  the  past  seven  years.  In  that  bocker  did  not  open  its  doors  the  next  day, 
period  900  trust  companies  have  been  organ-  as  its  officers  said  it  would.  Instead  of  that 
izcd  in  the  United  States,  making  altogether  there  were  excuses,  charges  and  denials,  with 
1500  in  active  business  to-day.  The  trust  an  attempt  by  one  officer  to  hold  President 
companies  have  prospered  everywhere,  and  Roosevelt  responsible  for  "  unsettling "  the 
in  New  York  City  their  progress  has  reached  confidence  of  depositors.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan 
a  point  where  they  hold  to-day  nearly  $700,-  with  other  bankers  did  heroic  work  night 
000,000  deposits,  which  is  just  about  double  and  day  to  keep  the  trouble  from  spreading, 
what  the  Clearing  House  banks  reported  in  and  had  Mr.  Morgan's  first  proposals  been 
the  panic  of  1893.  adopted  I  think  that  the  community  might 
The  modern  trust  company  is  essentially  have  been  spared  the  worst  phases  of  the 
the  rich  man's  savings  bank.  But  rich  men  widespread  disturbance  which  followed, 
often  lose  their  heads  like  other  mortals  in  Curiously  enough,  the  Knickerbocker  was 
panicky  times.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  one  of  the  three  trust  companies  of  the  city 
on  lower  Broadway  on  the  afternoon  of  that  enjoyed  Clearing  House  privileges. 
October  22  last,  when  the  Knickerbocker  That  would  have  assured  it  immediate  as- 
Trust  Company  suspended  payment.  It  re-  sistance  from  the  great  banks  had  it  merited 
minded  one  of  "  bargain  day  "  in  a  great  de-  it.  But  the  company  did  not  have  proper 
partment  store,  w^ith  rushing,  murmuring  collateral  to  pledge  for  the  funds  that  were 
people  struggling  to  purchase  for  49  cents  required  to  c^irry  it  through, 
something  which  ordinarily  costs  fifty.  It  was  The  Clearing  House  Committee  made  -a 
literally  a  scramble  of  millionaires,  old  men  thorough  investigation  of  its  affairs,  saw  ex- 
and  women,  prosperous  brokers,  and  agents  actly  how  its  money  was  invested,  and  said 
of  wealthy  estates,  fighting  like  mad  men  to  quietly:  "  No,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  help 
reach  the  teller's  window  before  the  doors  you."  That  meant  that  the  company  had 
were  closed.  On  upper  Fifth  avenue,  where  most  of  its  deposits  tied  up  in  syndicate  un- 
the  Knickerbocker's  white  marble  palace  of  derwritings,  time  loans  and  various  forlorn 
a  head  office  is  located,  on  the  site  of  the  old  hopes.  Its  president,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Bar- 
A.  T.  Stewart  mansion,  high-powered  auto-  ney,  who  has  since  committed  suicide,  was  a 
mobiles  were  adding  their  occupants,  some  brilliant  real  estate  operator  rather  than  a 
weeping,  to  the  great  throng  of  waiting  banker.  Yor  that  reason  the  concern  he  • 
depositors.  Within  three  hours  fully  $8,-  managed  became  more  of  an  investment  in- 
ooo,ocx)  of  the  company's  $60,000,000  de-  stitution  than  a  bank  whose  deposits  were 
posits  were  withdrawn,  and  you  might  as  subject  to  recall  without  notice.  It  was 
well  have  tried  to  quell  a  mob  of  angry  long-  largely  a  case  of  "  one-man-control  banking/' 
shoremen  as  to  win  the  co-operation  of  those  for  the  company's  directors  were  for  the 
rich  men  in  saving  the  company  from  instant  most  part  too  rich  and  too  busy  with  their 
embarrassment.     As  soon  as  the  21,000  de-  own  affairs  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  tbe 


bank's  management, 
since  admitted,  what 
what  Mr.  Barney  sai 
details  of  managemt 
mitted  to  his  care. 

A  "  RUN  "  UNPARALl 

The  Knickerbocke 

City  branches,  and  tl 
or  control  it  had  h 
aflfairs  of  half  a  doi 
trust  companies.  In 
came  a  matter  of  re 
of  depositors  outside 
ency.  Within  a  few 
erbocker's  suspension 
Trust  Company  of  A 
without  parallel  in  b: 
assumed  almost  natic 
ing  the  united  effort 
bankers  in  the  Unii 
tryinE  complications 
The  company  had  $ 
longinj:  to  some  17,0 
because  of  the  excite 
pension  of  the  Knick 
its  dixirs  M'ere  a  bun 
and  hard  to  handle  t 
the  Knickerbocker, 
while  the  run  was 
became  so  dense  as 
street  to  traffic.  Me 
held  their  places  nipt 
less  rush  to  reach  tl 
throng  extendinf;  a 
tions.  It  looked  like 
by  a  spectacular  fir( 
sions  the  police  wen 
a  mounted  force  to  1 

While  this  was 
Trust  Company,  wh 
business,  was  eoin|2:  t 
No  one  knew  how 
for  the  unreasoning 
positors  who  had  ht 
soon  as  the  Knicker 
It  took  virtually  $5' 
the  withdrawals  by 
these  institutions  bef 
sided.  Both  compai 
vent,  but  they  foui 
confronted  with  a 
immediate  co-operatii 
powerful  financiers  t 
liarly  a  time  when 
work  for  the  comm 
community.  The  fev 
support, — and    there 
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State  relating  to  the  incorporation,  conduct  any  property  or  estate,  real  or  personal,  which 

of  business,   and  supervision   of  banks  and  may  be  the  subject  of  any  such  trust 

•     >»       -ii             ^  ^      ^u     o  9.  lo  purchase,  invest  in,  and  sell  stocks,  bub 

trust  companies,     will   report  to   the  Gov-  of  exchange,  bonds  and  Mortgages,  and  other 

ernor  on   December   15   what  modifications  securities,  and  when  moneys,  or  securities  for 

of  the  New  York  State  trust  company  law  moneys,  are  borrowed  or  received  on  deposit,  or 

are   necessary   to   strengthen   the   companies  ^°^  investment,  the  bonds  or  obligations  of  the 

1        X         '  J    4.U      •   r      *        L    ^         '4.  company  may  he  given  therefor,  but  it  shall  have 

and    safeguard    the    mtercsts    of    depositors,  no  right  to  Luc  bills  to  circulate  as  money. 

The  essential  provisions  of  this  law,  which  10.  To  be  appointed  and  to  accept  the  appoint- 

has  been  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  im-  ment  of  executor  of  or  trustee  under  the  last 

portant  trust  company  law  of  the  country,  ^^»"  »"^  testament,  or  administrator  with  or  with- 

1      .          ^      ^  out  the  will  annexed,  of  the  estate  of  any  dc- 

autnorize  a  trust  company :  ceased  person,  and  to  be  appointed  and  to  act  as 

_                 1     /•      1                r                  r  the  committee  of  the  estates  of  lunatics,  idiots, 

1.  To  act  as  the  fiscal  or  transfer  agent  of  any  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  habitual  drunk- 
State,  municipality,  body  politic  or  corporation;  jj^^jg 

and   in   such   capacity  to   receive   and   disburse  „;  Jq  exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  indi- 

money,  and  transfer    register,  and  countersign  ^^i^^al  banks  and  bankers  by  section  fifty-five  of 

ccrtihcates  of  stock,  bonds,  or  other  evidences  ^^jj,  g^t,  subject  to  the  restriction  contained  ia 

of  indebtedness.  saij  section. 

2.  To    receive   deposits   of   trust   moneys,   se- 
curities, and  other  personal  property   from  any  PROBLEMS   OF   THE   TRUST  COMPANY. 
person   or  corporation,   and   to  loan  money  on 

real  or  personal  securities  TPhe  cliief  problems  have  to  do  with  the 

3.  To  lease,  hold,  purchase,  and  convey  any  i  *•  r  u  j 
and  all  real  property  necessary  in  the  transac-  accumulation  of  a  proper  cash  reserve  and' 
tion  of  its  business,  or  which  the  purposes  of  the  the  question  of  restricting  investments.  As 
corporation  may  require,  or  which  it  shall  ac-  the  tnist  companies,  under  the  present  law, 
quire  in  satisfaction  or  partial  satisfaction  of  g^e  able  to  "  loan  money  on  real  or  personal 
debts  due  the  corporation  under  sales,  judg-  ^„  ju^i  uu  iT  j 
ments,  or  mortgages,  or  in  settlement  or  partial  Property,  and  to  lease,  hold,  purchase  and 
settlement  of  debts  due  tlic  corporation  by  any  convey  any  and  all  real  property,  they  cn- 
of  its  debtors.  joy  privileges  not  conferred  upon  any  other 

4.  To  act  as  trustee  under  any  mortgage  or  financial  institutions.     The  State  banks  arc 
bond  issued  by  any  municipality,  body  politic  or  ^  •  ^  j  •     ^u  •     •         *.         -.«<-.      *     l 
corporation,  and  accept  and  execute  any  other  restricted  in  their  investments     to  stocks,  or 

municipal   or   corporate   trust  not   inconsistent  l)onds,  or  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 

with  the  laws  of  this  State.  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York, 


ness  in  relation  thereto.  Stocks  or  in  real  estate,  and  are  forced  to 

6.  To  act  under  the  order  or  appointment  of  content  themselves  with  the  revenues  result- 
any  court  of  record  as  guardian,   receiver,  or  .        r           j*             *            j            ^»  ^- 

trustee  of  the  estate  of  any  minor,  the  annual  »"K  ^^o^  discountmg  and  negotiating  prom- 

income  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  $roo,  issory  notes,  trading  in  exchange,  coin,  and 

and    as    depository   of    any   moneys    paid    into  bullion,  and   from   loans  made  on   personal 

court  whether  for  the  benefit  of  any  such  minor  ^ecuritv.     The  State  banks  urge  that  it  is 

or  other  person,  corporation,  or  party.  •/  '  ^1           t.  *     l       ^i.      o^  T    ^          m.  •^^ 

7.  To  take,  accept,  and  execute  any  and  all  manifestly  unfair  for  the  State  to  restnct 
such  legal  trusts,  duties,  and  powers  in  regard  them  in  this  way,  when  their  conipetltors, 
to  the  holding,  management,  and  disposition  of  the  tnist  companies,  which  do  chiefly  the 
any  estate, /eal  or  personal,  and  the  rents  and  business  of  deposit  banks,  are  given  a  free 
protits  thereof,  or  the  sale  thereof,  as  may  be  /;  1  1  r  ,  ;.,„o<,«..^o««.  T*.  ;»  ^^*  *!,-.  .^^^:^ 
granted  or  comkled  to  it  by  any  court  of  record,  ^"^  ^"^  investment.  It  is  for  the  a)mniis. 
or  by  any  person,  corporation,  municipality,  or  sion  to  recommend,  therefore,  whether  this 
other  authority;  and  it  shall  be  accountable  to  freedom  of  investment  should  be  continued, 
all  parties  in  interest  for  the  faithful  discharge  or   whether  the   trust  companies  should  be 

ma/7J'accept   ''"'''     ^'^'  ""'  ^'''''''               ''  "^^^^  ^^  ^"^P'^^^  ^^^^  ^""^5  in  specific  dian- 

8.  To  \ake,  accept,  and  execute  any  and  all  "^1^.  While  it  may  be  urged  that  depositors 
such  trusts  and  powers  of  whatever  nature  or  have  never  suffered  much  from  losses  8US- 
dcscription  as  may  be  conferred  upon  or  in-  tained  through  unwise  investments  of  trust 
trusted  or  committed  to  it  by  any  person  or  company  funds,  the  fact  remains  that  an  un- 
persons, or  any  body  politic,  corporation,  or  restricted  field  affords  opportunity  for  such 
other  authority,  l)y  grant,  assignment  transfer,  recklessness  as  has  been  exposed  in  the  case 
devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  or  which  may  be  r  ^l  r^  •  1  1  ,  *T-»t  •  .  11 
intrusted  or  committed  or  transferred  to  it  or  ^^  the  Knickerbocker.  The  commission  wfll 
vested  in  it  by  order  of  any  court  of  record,  or  undoubtedly  view  the  subject  m  a  broad- 
any  surrogate,  and  to  receive  and  take  and  hold  minded  way,  but  the  fact  that  most  of  its 


TRi 

members  have  been  idem 

conservative  type  of  trus 
indicates  that  its  recomn 

new  superintendent  of  b 

an  experienced  trust  con 
cided  ability. 

LEGAL    STATUS    OF    THE 

Even  those  who  last 
adoption  of  the  present 
serve  law  admit  that  the 
inadequacy  as  a  sufficient 
That  law,  which  becami 
27  last,  after  one  of  th 
which  trust  company  ofli 
rayed  against  their  riv 
banks,  provides  for  comp 
principal  cities: 

Every  trust  company  fiav 
of  business  in  any  city  :r 
population  of  over  800,00 
have  on  hand  a  reserve  fi 
IS  per  centum  of  the  aggre. 

The  whole  of  such  reset 
least  one-lhird  thereof  mi 
lawful  money  of  the  Unile 
cates,  silver  certificates,  or 
by  any  lawfully  organized 
sociation,  onc-lhird  thereof 
of  the  United  Slates,  bond' 
York,  and  bonds  issued  in 
by  any  cily  of  the  first  or  s< 
Slate  of  New  York  com  put 
which  must  be  the  absolute 
poration  exclusive  of  all  o 
balance  thereof  over  and  al 
ing  of  lawful  money  of  llli 
certificates,  silver  eertificat 
sued  by  any  lawfully  organ 
association,  and  the  part 
bonds  as  above  provide 
moneys  on  deposit  subject 
or  trust  company  in  this  i 
of  at  least  $200,000  or  a  c 
$300,000  and  approved  by 
banks. 

The  panic  has  shown 
reserve,  one-third  of  whi 

against  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  notable  discussion  bi 
committee  last  winter, 
Nash,  president  of  the  C 
of  New  York,  advocati 
3  cash  reserve  law  for  I 
tercd  this  word  of  warr 


THE  SCOPE  ANL 

against  his  own  bank  is  the 
ance  his  bank  owes  or  is  ow 
owes  more  than  he  receives 
banks  he  fills  out  a  debit  si 
to  the  manager.  If  the  tot 
less  than  v\hat  he  has  brougl 
he  fills  out  a  credit  slip,  T 
Clearing-Hoiise  have  a  n 
what  he  brought  and  what  1 
footing  them  up,  the  manaj 
each  bank  owes  and  what  ii 
The  totals  of  what  is  o^ve 
banks  are  the  clearings,  anc 
then  are  alone  to  be  settled  f 
clearing-house  sheets  are  fini 
by  10.45  '•■"'■.  ""d  lines  an 
.  mistakes  made  in  footings. 
1.30  the  banks  settle  for  bala 
the  Clearing- House.  Shortl 
clerks  whose  banks  are  ow 
and  return  to  their  banks, 
arc  paid,  if  the  sums  are  larf 
representing  gukl  deposited 
the  Clearing-House.  Small 
tied  in  bank-notes,  legal  ter 
or  cripper  coins.  All  balai 
New  York  Clearing- House  i 
tied  in  cash.  Other  clearing 
out  the  country  pursue  very 
plan,  some  of  them  paying 
or  its  equivalent,  some  givini 
c!ian[;e,  and  some  cashiers'  cl 
iater  presented  at  the  banks 
are  passed  through  the  d( 
ne\t  day,  and  others  still  h; 
ways  satisfactory  to  themse 
the  differences.  There  are 
ing-houses  in  this  country  i 
porting  the  total  of  their 
week  and  month,  and,  repr 
do  the  payments  on  account 
financial  transactions  going 
two  countries  each  day,  we 
year,  they  constitute  a  statis 
the  hiisiness  of  these  countri 
hiijh  degree  valuable, 

A  COMPARISON-  WITH  THE  E! 

So  nuich  for  the  mere  pla 
or  dearinc  checks  or  other  fo 
ness  between  banks.  This  | 
t|ucnt  modifications  to  meet 
tinns  has  been  in  operation 
the  organization  of  the  New 
HoTise  in  1853.  In  Engla 
Clearing-House  dates  back  ti 
""  ecn  Colonie: 
rher  country,     Ther 


Ik' 


THE    SCOPE    AND    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE 

CLEARING-HOUSE. 

BY  FRANK  GREENE. 

(Managing  Editor  of  Bradstrcet's.) 

\4^UCH  has  been  written  and  printed  of  the  banks  increased  in  number,  an  informal 

late   regarding  the  clearing-houses  of  meeting  of  the  porters  at  one  central  point  to 

this  and  other  cities  of  this  country.     Thus  exchange  checks  for  cash  was  a  natural  evo- 

we  have   read   that  the  Clearing- House  at  lution.      This,    hotvever,    was    cumbersome 

New  York  took  action  to  save  several  banks;  and  oftentimes  unsatisfactory  because  of  the 

that  other  banks  suspended   because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  advance  of  the  claims 

withdrawal  of  clearing-house  support;  that  that  would  be  presented  and  of  the  sums  nec- 

clearing-house    certificates    were    issued     to  essary  to  meet  them.    Finally,  the  banks  took 

lessen  the  stress  of  monetary  stringency,  and  cognizance  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  and 

we  even  learn  that  clearing-house  certificates  arranged    for   a  central  place  of  exchange, 

have  been  issued  to  pay  the  wages  of  work-  with  a  manager  and  clerks  to  supervise  and 

men,  clerks,  operatives,  and  store  employees,  conduct  the  exchanges.     This  was  the  gen- 

The  wide  range  of  action  here  indicated  anil  esis  of  the  clearing-house  as  it  exists  to-day, 

the  diversity  of  directions  in  which  the  ac-  and  it  may  be  said  also  that  a  great  many 

tivities  of  clearing-houses  have  been   mani-  clearing-houses  are  to-day  merely  places  of 

fested  may  be  a  matter  puzzling  to  the  or-  exchange   for   items  held   by  banks   against 

dinary   person.      For   these   and   others  the  other  banks, 

following  description  may  be  enlightening:  ^^^^,  ^^^^  "clearing"  IS  DONE. 

THE    ORDINARY    F™ON    OF   THE    CLEAR-  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^j^  ^j  ^j^^j^^  ^^ 

say,  any  of  the  larger  clearing-houses,  the 
In  its  primary  and  simplest  form,  the  form  system  in  vogue  at  the  New  York  Clearing- 
in  which  the  fathers  of  the  clearing-house  House  may  be  cited  as  exemplifying  the  mod- 
system  knew  it,  a  clearing-house  is  merely  a  ern  plan  of  action.  Two  clerks  come  from 
centrally  located  place,  where  checks,  drafts,  each  bank  that  is  a  member  of  the  Clearing- 
bills,  notes,  or  other  kinds  of  credit  instru-  House  each  business  day  at  9.30.  Exchanges 
ments  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  banks  are  made  at  10  a.m.  Each  bank  has  a  desk 
are  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  their  equiv-  assigned  it,  behind  which  sits  one  of  the 
alent  in  other  similar  credit  instruments  or  clerks,  prepared  to  receive  checks  or  other 
for  cash.  Just  as  in  the  old  original  **  Ex-  claims  against  his  bank.  The  other,  or  de- 
change,"  where  merchants  met  to  buy  and  liver}-  clerk,  has  a  bag  filled  with  checks 
sell  commodities,  so  do  the  banks  through  against  other  banks.  At  the  stroke  of  a  bell 
clerks  meet  to  exchange  checks  or  money  for  the  line  of  delivery  clerks  moves  slowly  down 
other  checks  or  obligations  they  owe  or  are  and  around  the  room,  stopping  at  each  other 
owed.  To  illustrate,  we  must  compare  the  bank  desk  in  turn,  laying  down  the  respective 
old  system  of  exchanging  claims  against  the  bundles  of  checks,  getting  receipts  therefor, 
respective  banks  with  that  now  in  vogue  in  and  passing  on  until  they  have  made  the 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  world  having  any  round  of  all  the  bank  desks  and  return  to 
pretension  to  financial  importance.  their  own  desks.  When  the  delivery  clerk 
Under  the  old  system  a  porter  chosen  for  returns  to  his  own  desk  he  finds  it  piled  high 
his  strength  perhaps  as  much  as  for  his  with  checks  left  by  other  delivery  clerks. 
known  honesty  took  all  the  checks  upon  After  comparihg  the  totals  of  these  checks 
other  banks  that  came  into  his  own  bank's  with  his  fellow  clerk's  list  he  takes  them  to 
possession  and  went  the  rounds  from  bank  his  bank.  The  clerk  remaining  adds  his 
to  bank  collecting  his  claims  in  the  form  of  totals  of  checks  received  from  other  banks 
cash,  whether  bank  bills  or  gold.  One  re-  and  compares  it  with  his  original  list  of 
suit  was  the  carr>'ing  of  large  sums  of  money  checks  against  other  banks  which  he  made  up 
through  the  streets,  with  the  consequent  dan-  before  he  left  his  own  bank.  The  difference 
(?er  of  loss  by  ro])bery  or  carelessness.     As  between   his  two  totals  of  checks  for  and 
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against  his  own  bank  is  the 
ance  his  bank  owes  or  is  ow 
owes  more  than  he  receives 
banks  he  fills  out  a  debit  si 
to  the  manager.  If  the  tot 
less  than  what  he  has  brougl 
he  fills  out  a  credit  slip.  T 
ClearinE-Hoiise  have  a  n 
what  he  brought  and  what  I 
footing  them  up,  the  mana] 
each  bank  owes  and  what  ii 
The  totals  of  «-hat  is  owe 
banks  are  the  clearings,  ant 
then  are  alone  to  be  settled  f 
clearing-house  sheets  are  fini 
by  10.45  a.m.,  and  fines  an 
■  mistakes  made  in  footings. 
1.30  the  banks  settle  for  bala 
the  Clearing- House.  Shortl 
clerks  whose  banks  are  ow 
and  return  to  their  banks, 
arc  paid,  if  the  sums  are  larf 
representing  gold  deposited 
the  Clearing-House.  Small 
tied  in  bank-notes,  legal  ter 
or  copper  coins.  All  balai 
New  York  Clearing-House  e 
tied  in  cash.  Other  clearing 
out  the  country  pursue  very 
plan,  some  of  them  paying 
or  its  equivalent,  some  givin] 
change,  and  some  cashiers'  cl 
later  presented  at  the  banks 
are  passed  through  the  cl( 
next  day,  and  others  still  h: 
"■ays  satisfactory  to  themse 
the  differences.  There  are 
ing-houscs  in  this  country  : 
porting  the  total  of  their 
week  and  month,  and,  repr 
do  the  payments  on  account 
financial  transactions  going 
two  countries  each  day,  we 
year,  they  constitute  a  statis 
the  business  of  these  countri 
high  degree  valuable. 

A  COMCARISOV  WITH  THE  E: 

So  much  for  the  mere  pla 
or  clearing  checks  or  other  fo 
ness  betivecn  banks.  This  [ 
quent  modifications  to  meet 
tlons  has  been  in  operation 
the  organization  of  the  New 
House  in  1853.  In  Engla 
Clearing-House  dates  back  ti 
when  the  Thirteen  Colonic! 
the  mother  country.     Theri 
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S.,;.:£   DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


:ro.     it:    t  j't  TLZi-is  srx«  men  32ve  rnc 

A  T-.i.  1-4  1   r-iTii  :f  Nfw  York  is&ued  ccr- 

-  r   i-fi      -  :".   --1-.  *  ptiase-i  cumrnc  between 

"■*  rir.ci  ii  ;.!?-.  is  ir.ifCvi  rh<\-  were,  hc- 

N*  I  --t  ".^:   r^rr^sfr.:*i  :>.-?  surplus  gold  hoid- 

/',.'/     •  *•    ^  ,*•'.'::  t'w .  f-.     ;.  i;  .    •  *   :  i—  'j"-     .:    :'*    rir.ii    c:    New    York.      The 

.'    *  *•  '   r   *'■  :     •-.•'-,  '   ;;•  -  *  ;i'i'.,:   ::  .-.'_--  -r.jtr  i>:fr?    ::  Tr.e  New  York  Clearing- 

-v,  :  ,'  •-':  f,r.  •^.:  K  r.\::r:..  H  . ->*  riv?  :,li  :-.v*i  New  York"*  example. 

:*,'•    t.'rr.:    .:~.?r  c:::es  ^A  this.     This 
ir  :;■?  tvi.-r.ple  has  ■>een   followed  In"  so 

\}i^'.   A    ^i'.ir    ':.    Ntv.    'i'',rk    r.*"** :    .a.-:.?  rriry    :!:;*>  ::.a:  ;:  may  be  said  the  entire 

'J  ;.«Ti    •;.'•    ^ ..->.:  :.'s  \^''  ''^.    aivar.  t-    !r    ', -•  .  .  ..-.:r.    r.2.5   r*?r.   wording:  for  three  weeks 

*iS  t;,**  -.t^."-  '/•  /'..-:  V'.a*  •;,'r  r.ar.iL-!  as  a  -a  r.-.^t  .r.  a  ->ar:r.^'-ho-5e  cerrincate  basis. 
^;iv  i'//J;"'':    .r.    *:  *:   ■,;*..•-,   ',:'   r..*?   CiTann-'- 
M'/ij  V.     Of  '*..:/-.,   t;. *-,-*:  rr.  ,,*   !v:  s/-:..r:ry 

til/* f  for,    ;ifi'i    ":.".    yr:*"  *'.-.    v/v^rit    hank.  Ir  iT.ay  be  claimed,  and  perhaps  with  some 

•rli'/ft  \,i't\\'a\,-.  f,i  fh,':i  ':..*-  j/^/'V-w:-:  of  z'/t\  ;u-::ce,   that   the  employment  of  these  cer- 

\*-t  Mj'-y.i'.,  hr.'r»ir>  :>,  v/-'^r:r>s  to  the  Clear-  tiricates  is  a  form  of  temporary-  relief,  and 

ifij'  Hon/!     J^,rin     Corrjrr.ift'r    an«i     ohrain^  that,  while  the  end  may  justif\'  the  means. 

'  I';»firii' lioijv  "-rtifi^af'-s,  uhich,  talcum  free-  it  i>  at  best  a  makeshift  polic>'.     As  to  the 

Iv  ;i .  th'v  '-T*'  h>   fh^*  Of  h'-r  hank>  in  srrtlf:-  first  objection  it  may  be  answered  that  the 

iM**nt   it\  h;il;inM->,  |;;i-.s  Mirrf-nt  between  the  -\stem  of  taxation  of  these  certificates  pro- 

l/.'irik  .    u .   r  ;f  .h.      'J  he   r  f-rtifi*  atrs    is^ut•d    at  viiieJ    by   the   clearing-houses, — that   is,    the 

N/-VV  Vofk  \\\  the  past  liave  been  usually  in  rate  of   interest   charged   the  banks  taking 

<I»"nr,iMjii;(tirirr>  of  }>^tfitt),  i^i(),<)(X)  and  $20,-  out  these  certificates,  which  is  6  per  cent,  at 

ifHK    I  h<v  ;ife  j'ooil  ttu\y  between  the  banks,  New  ^'ork, — is  high  enough  to  discourage 

;iii(l  thr*  orditcny  man  rw'ver  sees  them.   Thus  speculative  use  of  this  source  of  credit,  and 

ihr  liiiir  tii  -.tfrv,  is  passed  safely,  as  the  crisis  past  experience,  the  short  time  they  arc  em- 

of    \:\\i-   ( )( ttiUrv  ami    early    November   has  ployed,  and  their  quick  return  and  canccUa- 

hrrii   |,;i,. rd,  and   the  financial   situation   re-  t ion  furnish  the  best  proof  that  the  privilege 

-.iiiiu'.,  .1,  it  is  now  feMlmin^^  its  normal  con-  is  not  abused.     It  may  also  be  admitted  that 

d It  inn.      Hrirbv    the   stronj^   banks   support  the  plan  is  a  makeshift  in  the  absence  of  a 

the  \\r:ik,  the  dieail  of  failure  of  other  sol-  more  scientific  system,  but  it  might  be  well 

villi    I  lr;iiiM(.  hnuse    banks    is    avoided,    the  to  recall  that  criticisms  of  our  currency  sys- 

inni;  tiain  ot  attendant  evils,  such  as  the  in-  tem  as  a  whole  are  not  content  with  stigma- 

Milvemv    nl    business    houses,    depositors    in  tizing  that  system  as  being  merely  a  makc- 

tlin.e  banks,  is  obviated,  and  the  banks  stand  shift.  Some  foreign  critics,  in  fact,  apply  the 

"  shnuidei  t.)  shoulder  like  brethren,"  or  like  epithet  of  barbarous  to  our  present  currenc>* 

•lie  bank  that  » annot  be  broken,  be  the  strain  system  with  its  known  lack  of  elasticity  and 

II  so  seveie.  with  the  recurring  strains  which  its  disorder 

Vhis   is,   of  course,    rendered   possible   by  places  upon  the  country's  business. 
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AN  ARTIST'S  PLEA  FOR  AMERICAN 

ART. 

Editor  Review  of  Reviews: 

Art  has  been,  and  is,-  my  very  life.  It  gives  me  all  my  joy*  It  is 
simply  for  art's  sake  that  I  speak  to  the  home  of  my  adoption,  America. 

Mr,  Shaw,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stated  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  "  the  products  of  the  United  States,  this  year,  amounted  to  the 
stupendous  sum  of  over  tzcenty-six  billions  of  dollars/*  Almost  beyond 
comprehension/ 

Certainly  this  country  is  now  the  greatest  and  richest  in  all  the  world. 

But  alas!     IV hat  of  America's  art  f 

A  national  art  gallery, — //  has  none!  A  national  school  of  painting, — it 
has  none!  A  national  conservatory  of  music  or  dramatic  art, — it  has  none! 
A  national  school  of  sculpture, — //  has  none! 

ff'hat  a  contemplation!  If  hat  a  burning  shame!  For  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  realize  that  notwithstanding  w^ 
have  the  greatest  and  richest  country  on  earth,  yet  in  art  of  the  brush,  of 
the  chisel,  and  of  song,  America  is  probably  beloiv  most  of  the  poorest 
countries  of  the  world. 

When  ive  reflect  that  in  this,  the  richest  and  greatest  country  on  earth, 
there  is  not  one  national  institution  of  art  in  which  the  young  Americans 
of  both  s(xes,  rich  or  poor,  can  secure  free  art  education,  it  makes  the  lover 
of  art  blush  with  shame! 

European  nations,  through  their  art  (at  our  expense)  enjoy  immense 
revenues  and  profits  from  the  American  people  z"hich  ought  to  be  expended 
and  enjoyed  at  home.  And  these  same  European  nations  are  wondering 
why  everything  except  art  is  encouraged  in  the    United  States. 

IVhen  we  read  and  wonder,  and  the  ivhole  ivorld  reads  and  wonders, 
at  our  cascade  of  billions  of  annual  ivealth,  is  it  not  time  for  the  American 
press  to  give  this  subject  the  consideration  it  deserves  and  begin  a  campaign 
in  favor  of  national  art  institutions  f 

After  living  eighteen  years  in  this  country  and  having  learned  to  love 
its  institutions  and  its  people,  I  have  found  that  American  men  and  women 
are  as  much  in  love  with  art  as  are  the  brightest  in  Europe. 

National  art  institutions  would  surely  place  the  United  States  in  the 
front  rank  ivith  her  composers,  painters,  sculptors,  and  her  dramatic  artists. 
But  America  never  can  hope  to  occupy  its  place  in  art  unless  it  generously 
invites  and  encourages  the  development  of  genius. 

The  sooner  the  American  people  realize  that  it  is  not  the  ceaseless, 
unique  thought  of  making  dollars  that  makes  a  country  great,  the  better. 
For  a  country's  greatness  does  not  lie  in  its  ivealth  measured  in  dollars. 
No,  by  all  means!  It  lies  in  the  exalted  character  of  its  citizenship.  It 
has  always  been  and  ziill  alicays  be  through  its  great  artists:  and  the  more 
there  are,  the  greater  the  country  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  posterity. 

In  behalf  of  American  art  and  its  future  history,  I  plead  with  the  great 
American  press  to  impress  upon  our  Government  the  necessity  of  founding 
national  art  schools,  in  order  that  the  elevating  lessons  evolving  from  art 
may  broaden  the  minds  of  the  people  to  higher  ideals  and  loftier  purposes, 
to  the  fullest  development  of  that  noblest  of  all  feelings,  "  Patriotism.*' 

Yours  sincerely. 


November  6,  IQO?. 


THE  SCOPE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CLEARING-HOUSE.    686 

against  his  own  bank  is  the  amount  of  bal-  balances  now,  as  then,  are  settled  by  drafts 
ance  his  bank  owes  or  is  owed.  If  his  bank  on  the  Bank  of  England,  whereas  the  settle- 
owes  more  than  he  receives  from  the  other  ments  at  New  York  are  made  in  actual  cash 
banks  he  fills  out  a  debit  slip  and  hands  it  at  the  time  of  clearing,  and  competent  au- 
to the  manager.  If  the  total  he  receives  is  thorities  are  quoted  as  saying  that  the  New 
less  than  what  he  has  brought  from  his  bank  York  clearing  operation,  which  is  all  com- 
he  fills  out  a  credit  slip.  The  clerks  of  the  pleted  early  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day,  is 
Clearing-House  have  a  memorandum  of  superior  to  the  London  system,  which  re- 
what  he  brought  and  what  he  received,  and,  quires  a  much  longer  time  and  employs  an 
footing  them  up,  the  manager  knows  what  apparently  much  more  cumbersome  system, 
each  bank  owes  and  what  it  should  receive. 

Tk^    .   ^  1      ^r        u   4.    '              J    U         11       X    4.k  THE  CUSTODIAN  OF  OUR  CREDIT  MACHINERY. 

1  he  totals  or  what  is  owed  by  all  or  the 

banks  are  the  clearings,  and  the  differences  This  exchanging  of  checks,  however,  is, 
then  are  alone  to  be  settled  for.  Usually  the  after  all,  only  the  primary  or  simplest  form 
clearing-house  sheets  are  finished  and  proved  of  clearing-house  activities.  It  is  in  its  wider 
by  10.45  a.m.,  and  fines  are  levied  for  any  scope  as  the  real  custodian  of  the  credit  ma- 
•  mistakes  made  in  footings.  From  12.30  to  chinery  of  the  countr>^  that  the  clearing-house 
1.30  the  banks  settle  for  balances  they  owe  at  finds  its  fullest  reason  for  existence.  Here 
the  Clearing-House.  Shortly  after  1.30  the  the  highest  type  of  that  much  overworked 
clerks  whose  banks  are  owed  sums  collect  phrase  "  community  of  interest "  finds  its 
and  return  to  their  banks.  Differences  due  tangible  expression,  and  here  in  time  of 
arc  paid,  if  the  sums  are  large,  in  certificates  stress  or  of  actual  panic  the  really  modern 
representing  gold  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  conception  of  what  a  clearing-house  should 
the  Clearing-House.  Small  balances  are  set-  be  is  demonstrated.  We  have  in  this  coun- 
tled  in  bank-notes,  legal  tenders,  and  silver  try  no  central  bank  system  such  as  is  pos- 
or  copper  coins.  All  balances  due  at  the  sessed  by  England,  France,  Germany,  and  al- 
New  York  Clearing-House  are  therefore  set-  most  all  of  the  leading  European  countries, 
tied  in  cash.  Other  clearing-houses  through-  The  American  Treasury  system  is,  of  course, 
out  the  country  pursue  very  much  the  same  in  the  last  analysis,  the  custodian  of  the  coun- 
plan,  some  of  them  paying  balances  in  cash  try's  reserve  of  specie.  But  the  Associated 
or  its  equivalent,  some  giving  New  York  ex-  Banks  of  New  York,  which  is  usually  known 
change,  and  some  cashiers'  checks,  which  are  as  the  New  York  Clearing-House,  may  be 
later  presented  at  the  banks  issuing  them  or  said  to  be  the  custodians  of  a  large  part  of 
are  passed  through  the  clearing-house  the  the  moneys  of  the  country,  because  they  hold 
next  day,  and  others  still  have  a  variety  of  in  normal  times  much  of  the  reserves  re- 
ways  satisfactory  to  themselves  for  settling  quired  by  the.  National  Banking  act  to  be 
the  differences.  There  are  fully  115  clear-  held  by  all  national  banks.  On  November 
ing-houscs  in  this  country  and  Canada  re-  16,  1907,  the  New  York  Clearing-House 
porting  the  total  of  their  exchanges  each  banks  held  $218,659,000  of  legal  tender  cur- 
week  and  month,  and,  representing  as  they  rency  and  specie.  At  the  same  date  a  year 
do  the  payments  on  account  of  all  kinds  of  ago  they  held  $252,682,400.  This  is  be- 
financial  transactions  going  on  all  over  the  cause  New  York,  like  London,  is  the  finan- 
two  countries  each  day,  week,  month,  and  cial  heart  and  clearing-house  of  the  country, 
year,  they  constitute  a  statistical  measure  of  point  to  this  statement  being  given  by  the 
the  business  of  these  countries  which  is  in  a  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
high  degree  valuable.  country's    bank    exchanges    in    1906    were 

cleared  at  the  metroplis.     This  is  of  course 

A  coMPARisox  WITH  THE  ENGLISH  SYSTEM,  ^ladc  possible  by  the  fact  that  as  the  largest 

So  much  for  the  mere  plan  of  exchanging  city  and  the  most  important  port  of  the  coun- 

or  clearing  checks  or  other  forms  of  indebted-  try  New  York  holds  the  largest  supply  of 

ness  between  banks.     This  plan  with  subse-  actual  cash.    Here,  in  fact,  is  the  place  where 

quent  modifications  to  meet  changing  condi-  liquid  capital  finds  its  promptest  and  widest 

tions  has  been  in  operation  practically  since  use. 

the  organization  of  the  New  York  Clearing-  •.«,^«.«.. 

House  in   1853.     In  England  the  London  PROTFCTING  individual  banks. 

Clearing-House  dates  back  to  about  the  time  In  normal  times,  therefore,  the  New  York 

when  the  Thirteen  Colonies  revolted  from  banks  as  holders  of  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 

the  mother  country.     There,  however,  the  try's  actual  cash  and  as  trustees  for  the  rest 


AN  ARTIST'S  PLEA  FOR  AMERICAN 

ART. 

Editor  Review  of  Reviews: 

Art  has  been,  and  is,-  my  very  life.  It  gives  me  all  my  joy.  It  is 
simply  for  art's  sake  that  I  speak  to  the  home  of  my  adoption,  America, 

Air,  Shaw,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stated  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  "  the  products  of  the  United  States,  this  year,  amounted  to  the 
stupendous  sum  of  over  twenty-six  billions  of  dollars,"  Almost  beyond 
comprehension! 

Certainly  this  country  is  now  the  greatest  and  richest  in  all  the  world. 

But  alas!     IV hat  of  America  s  art  f 

A  national  art  gallery, — it  has  none!  A  national  school  of  painting, — it 
has  none!  A  national  conservatory  of  music  or  dramatic  art, — //  has  none! 
A  national  school  of  sculpture. — //  has  none! 

irhat  a  contemplation!  Uhat  a  burning  shame!  For  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  true  sense  of  the  ivord,  to  realize  that  n o tzv it h standing  w^ 
have  the  greatest  and  richest  country  on  earth,  yet  in  art  of  the  brush,  of 
the  chisel,  and  of  song,  America  is  probably  beloiv  most  of  the  poorest 
countries  of  the  world. 

If  hen  zee  reflect  that  in  this,  the  richest  and  greatest  country  on  earth, 
there  is  not  one  national  institution  of  art  in  which  the  young  Americans 
of  both  sixes,  rich  or  poor,  can  secure  free  art  education,  it  makes  the  lover 
of  art  blush  icith  shame! 

European  nations,  through  their  art  (at  our  expense)  enjoy  immense 
revenues  and  profits  from  the  American  people  z"hich  ought  to  be  expended 
I  and  enjoyed  at  home.     And  these  same  European  nations  are  ivondering 

why  everything  except  art  is  encouraged  in  the    United  States. 

If  hen  ive  read  and  wonder,  and  the  ivhole  ivorld  reads  and  wonders, 
at  our  cascade  of  billions  of  annual  ivealth,  is  it  not  time  for  the  American 
press  to  give  this  subject  the  consideration  it  deserves  and  begin  a  campaign 
in  favor  of  national  art  institutions  f 

After  living  eighteen  years  in  this  country  and  having  learned  to  love 
its  institutions  and  its  people,  I  have  found  that  American  men  and  women 
are  as  much  in  love  icith  art  as  are  the  brightest  in  Europe, 

National  art  institutions  would  surely  place  the  United  States  in  the 
front  rank  with  her  composers,  painters,  sculptors,  and  her  dramatic  artists. 
But  America  never  can  hope  to  occupy  its  place  in  art  unless  it  generously 
invites  and  encourages  the  development  of  genius. 

The  sooner  the  American  people  realize  that  it  is  not  the  ceaseless, 
unif/ue  thought  of  making  dollars  that  makes  a  country  great,  the  better. 
For  a  country's  greatness  does  not  lie  in  its  ivealth  measured  in  dollars. 
No,  by  all  means!  It  lies  in  the  exalted  character  of  its  citizenship.  It 
has  alziays  been  and  icill  alfiays  be  through  its  great  artists:  and  the  more 
there  are.  the  greater  the  country  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  posterity. 

In  behalf  of  American  art  and  its  future  history,  I  plead  with  the  great 
American  press  to  impress  upon  our  Government  the  necessity  of  founding 
national  art  schools,  in  order  that  the  elevating  lessons  evolving  from  art 
may  broaden  the  minds  of  the  people  to  hifrher  ideals  and  loftier  purposes, 
to  the  fullest  development  of  that  noblest  of  all  feelings,  "  Patriotism.'" 

Yours  sincerely. 


November  6.  tQoy. 


AN  ARTIST'S  PLEA  FOR  AMERICAN 

ART. 

Editor  Review  of  Reviews: 

Art  has  been,  and  is,-  my  very  life.  It  gives  me  all  my  joy.  It  is 
simply  for  art's  sake  that  I  speak  to  the  home  of  my  adoption,  America. 

Air.  Shaw,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stated  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  "  the  products  of  the  United  States,  this  year,  amounted  to  the 
stupendous  sum  of  over  twenty-six  billions  of  dollars"  Almost  beyond 
comprehension! 

Certainly  this  country  is  now  the  greatest  and  richest  in  all  the  world. 

But  alas!     What  of  Americans  art  f 

A  national  art  gallery, — //  has  none!  A  national  school  of  painting, — it 
has  none!  A  national  conservatory  of  music  or  dramatic  art, — it  has  none! 
A  national  school  of  sculpture, — /'/  has  none! 

What  a  contemplation!  What  a  burning  shame!  For  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  true  sense  of  the  ivord,  to  realize  that  notwithstanding  w^- 
have  the  greatest  and  richest  country  on  earth,  yet  in  art  of  the  brush,  of 
the  chisel,  and  of  song,  America  is  probably  beloiv  most  of  the  poorest 
countries  of  the  world, 

H^hen  ive  reflect  that  in  this,  the  richest  and  greatest  country  on  earth, 
there  is  not  one  national  institution  of  art  in  which  the  young  Americans 
of  both  sixes,  rich  or  poor,  can  secure  free  art  education,  it  makes  the  lover 
of  art  blush  with  shame! 

European  nations,  through  their  art  (at  our  expense)  enjoy  immense 
revenues  and  profits  from  the  American  people  z'^hich  ought  to  be  expended 
and  enjoyed  at  home.  And  these  same  European  nations  are  wondering 
ivhy  everything  except  art  is  encouraged  in  the    United  States. 

When  we  read  and  wonder,  and  the  ivhole  ivorld  reads  and  wonders, 
at  our  cascade  of  billions  of  annual  ivealth,  is  it  not  time  for  the  American 
press  to  give  this  subject  the  consideration  it  deserves  and  begin  a  campaign 
in  favor  of  national  art  institutions  f 

After  living  eighteen  years  in  this  country  and  having  learned  to  love 
its  institutions  and  its  people,  I  have  found  that  American  men  and  women 
are  as  much  in  love  with  art  as  are  the  brightest  in  Europe. 

National  art  institutions  ivould  surely  place  the  United  States  in  the 
front  rank  with  her  composers,  painters,  sculptors,  and  her  dramatic  artists. 
But  America  never  can  hope  to  occupy  its  place  in  art  unless  it  generously 
invites  and  encourages  the  development  of  genius. 

The  sooner  the  American  people  realize  that  it  is  not  the  ceaseless, 
unique  thought  of  making  dollars  that  makes  a  country  great,  the  better. 
For  a  country's  greatnrss  does  not  lie  in  its  ivealth  measured  in  dollars. 
No,  by  all  means!  It  lies  in  the  exalted  character  of  its  citizenship.  It 
has  alivays  been  and  ivill  alivays  be  through  its  great  artists:  and  the  more 
there  are,  the  greater  the  country  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  posterity. 

In  behalf  of  American  art  and  its  future  history,  I  plead  with  the  great 
American  press  to  impress  upon  our  Government  the  necessity  of  founding 
national  art  schools,  in  order  that  the  elevating  lessons  evolving  from  art 
may  broaden  the  minds  of  the  people  to  higher  ideals  and  loftier  purposes, 
to  the  fullest  development  of  that  noblest  of  all  feelings.  "  Patriotism.** 

Yours  sincerely. 


November  6,  IQOJ- 
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he  joined  them,  and  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  from  1897  to  1906.  And 
still  later,  when  men  like  Dewing 
and  Twachtman  changed  th& 
character  of  their  academic  teair 
nique,  caring  less  for  the  diqday 
of  hrush  work  than  for  the  "  feel- 
ing" that  permeated  their  canvases, 
La  Farge's  work  could  hang  side 
by  side  with  theirs,  and  even  at 
times  excel  it.  Indeed,  strange  to 
sny,  the  more  they  advanced  the 
more  they  seemed  to  levcrt  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  1868  picture, 
"  Paradise  Valley,  Newport." . 
And  when  this  picture  was  hung 
in  the  Comparative  Exhibition  in 
1905,  it  seemed  cousin  gennan  to 
the  works  of  Sisley  and  Monet, 
the  ultra  impressionists  of  Francel 
His  (;rcatest  painting  is  prob- 
ably his  lari^e  decoration  repre- 
scntinf;  the  "  Ascension,"  in  die 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  Fifth 
avenue  and  Tenth  street,  New 
York  City.  This  has  at  once  all 
the  qualities  of  the  old  masters,  as 
well  as  all  the  qualities  of  the 
American  school  of  painting.  Like 
an  olil  master,  it  is  rich  in  ite  cnn* 
posit iun  and  beautiful  in  draw- 
ing; ;  but  it  is  lighter,  more 
atmospheric,  more  pearly  in  color 
than  the  altar  pieces  of  the  Old 
World. 

La  Farge  was  bom  with  a 
strung  predilection  for  color,  and 
his  workings  in  stained  glass  have 
developed  his  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  juxtalmposing  of  colors, 
anil  their  reciprocal  effects  upon 
one  another.  But  his  color  has 
niNther  become  Rubens-like  in  ef- 
fect, nor  has  it  the  rich  textural 
effects  of  an  Abbey,  nor  the  bril- 
liant realism  of  Sargent,  nor  the 
dry  luminosity  of  the  impression- 
ists; the  pearly  tints  that  he  found 
in  the  sea-hiize  when  making  his 
early  studies  from  nature  at  New- 
port, seem  to  have  permeated  all 
his  future  paintings,  so  that  the 
rich  blue  robes  of  his  figures,  and 
the  hyacinth-tinted  wings  of  his 
angels,  are  modeled  with  prismatic 
colors,  and  are  bathed  in  a  slight 
amber  and  opal  mist. 


AMERICAN  PAINTING   TO-DAY. 


portraits,  or  the  "  Carl 
Meyer  Family."  How 
far  can  the  characteriza- 
tion of  aristocracy  go  ? 
Hardly  further  than  the 
"Lord  Ribblesdale" 
portrait, — here  we  have 
masculinity  portrayed  to 
the  utmost.  How  far 
can  the  characterization 
of  poise  go?  Hardly  fur- 
ther than  in  the  "  Car- 
meticita," 

The  painter  of  the 
"Lord  Ribblesdale" 
portrait  certainly  proves 
himself  the  confrere  of 
Velasquez.  The  man  and 
his  garments  form  a  per- 
fect unit.  It  is  partlv  by 
virtue  of  his  still-life 
painting  that  Sargent  is 
a  stupendous  portrait 
painter;  for  in  his  canvas 
he  "  relates "  the  envi- 
ronment,—a  hall,  a 
screen,  a  chair,  a  rug;,  a 
parrot, — so  knowingly  to 
the  sitter's  figure,  that 
the  vividness  of  the  por- 
trayal IS  enhanced,  as  it 
is  on  the  stage  by  the  cos- 
tumes, wigs,  scenery,  and 
music,  over  and  above  the 
mere  reading  of  a  play 
in  a  hare  assembly  hall. 
The  actor  who  could  not 
move  his  audience  with- 
out these  theatric  ad- 
juncts is  no  actor  at  all, 
hut  every  good  actor  km 
prefers  to  obtain  his  ma 
them.  The  painter  who 
against  a  simple  backgroi 
all, — Sargent  can  do  it, 
it, — but  he  prefers  the  mi 
tained  by  a  mhe  en  scene. 

There  is  a  finish  in  Sa 
quite  new  in  American  ; 
usually  accepted  as  sue! 
riigRlioR  that  brings  out 
qi;ite  irrelevant  to  the  < 
but  a  building  up  upo 
foundation  of  a  superstn 
woven  by  a  tliousand  hal 
gray, — few  painters  stril 
of  gray  more  legato  th 
these  constructing  notes 
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Ill  tlifir  cariuit  of  pale  or  his  own, — a  mixture  of  paints  and  varnish, 

>.  h  siH  li  ii*  ivas  imknuivn  much  like  Blakeloclc's  and  Monticelli's  pig- 

iirv  I'll'ir  si-hi-iiKt  of  llier-  ment.     His  works  are  le&s  a  reflex  of  nature 

iiKiiil  ami  Crii|iM'>.  than  an  evidence  of  power,  that  like  Blake's, 

•  ihliiiii    lliis    cffrtt    by    the  transcends  mere  draughtsmanship.    His  paint 

iihir  of   niiitk-rii   paintini;,  and  varnish  appeal  to  our  imagination,  even 

iiirr  iisi-s  a  pnt'iis  entirely  where  the  technique  is  childish. 


In  art,  the  term  "  composition  "  is  of  wide 
significance.  The  most  rapid  sketch  by 
Whistler,  of  any  subject  whatever  balanced 
liy  his  emblem  the  butterfly,  or  the  simplest 
Japanese  design  of  a  grasshopper  on  a  single 
blade  of  grass,  may  be  perfect  composition. 
But  outside  of  the  arts  of  the  Japanese  the 
term  "  composition  "  usually  implies  a  suc- 
cessful, well -balanced  arrangement  of  many 
elements.  When,  therefore,  \vc  wish  to  af- 
tirm  that  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  George 
lie  Forest  Brush's  work  is  his  "  composition," 
we  refer  to  his  ability  "  to  place"  a  single 
tigurc,  as  the  Indian  in  "  The  Aztec  Sculp- 
tor," "  Mourning  Her  Brave,"  and  "  The 
Silence  Broken,"  or  to  arranf^  a  group,  as  in 
his  "  Picture  Writer,"  and  in  many  ol  his 
pictures  of  a  mother  and  her  children. 
Brush  seems  to  care  little  for  atmospheric 
effix't,  and  tev'hnically  his  painting  does  not 
;ipi>ea!  to  ine's  ;rsthetic  sense.  But  his  draw- 
ing has  the  liriiiness  that  characterizes  the 
wurk  of  Ingres  and  Gcriime. 

I'dMln  H.  Kla~hi'.e1d  is  pre-eminently  a 
crt-ator  of  beautiti;!  types.  In  his  Boston  and 
Con;:ression.ii  l.i'trary  deixi  rat  ions,  he  has 
i:se.i  t''.e  neneT.i!  chaTacreristies  of  Maiy 
.■\t).'ersi':i.  V'.'.r:;  Verr\.  and  other  bcautihd 
Mor-e:i  ol  i-u:  >;:iy,  and  has  succeeded  in 
f\.\\:nj;  npes  c:  f\^-\<:c  womanhood  that 
seeni  a'::^iW.  a'.i-!:e  .:-.  the  hisiorj-  of  Ai 
l\i-T::!npi,  TVrv  a:^  ir.  marked  c 
:!-.r  :.;rA".  Vea.^s  i:i  T^f  pAintinj;  and  sculpture 
.■;  ^.y.\  \t:."<-  :.-.-  "'-rr;  artists  seemed  to 
x'-.-'i.  .:  :-,e.~rsv.-  ■  r.-  >.::vw  ihrir  fntms  fnm 
.■  ,-,s,-  ,v,'.  s>',  .-;.  ■-,'.  s.i  :V.a!  heads  of  Venuses, 
'."':.-,■■  is.  a;-.^  M  :-;rrTas  s\:nTKnintcd  tfac 
■  A  ■■.-■  .-is        :--'      ■  1  Sf-tiw"    and     die 

■\r*  ^^  ;■>;.-,  -■.-i;-...s-->v  that  one  would 
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Miss  Mar>-  Cassatt  is  knonti  but  veiy  little 

outside  of  the  circle  of  connoisseurs,  and  >*« 
her  drawing  is  so  exquisite  that  her  etchings 
rank  uith  the  classics  in  the  art.  In  her 
paintings  her  draughtsmanship  sen'es  her  in 
rendering  form  with  a  maximum  effect,  to 
ivhich  she  adds  a  hj-pereensitii-e  ^ling  for 
values. 

Cecelia  Beaux  paints  the  pretty  chQd, — 
her  little  "  Cynthia  "  is  exquisite, — or  the 
adult,  with  a  brush  work  closely  approxi- 
mating Sargent's,  while  her  ideal  subjects,  as 


"the  mormn-c  toii^t,"  nv 

MARy    CA.ISATT. 
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Paris  trainini;,  permits  him  to  rank  among 
our  most  academic  painters. 

( )tlier  painters  who  are  pre-eminent  in 
fif^urc  work,  either  in  history  or  genre,  are: 
Kell,  Italiin,  llreckenridge.  Burroughs. 
llriilgman,  Caiiga,  Mrs.  IxHiise  Ciiv,  Cur- 
ran,  Mrs.  IJewinn,  Dii  .M<ind,  Dannat, 
(ilackcns,  Hale,  Knopman,  Low,  I.oeb,  Mil- 
let, Mowlirav,  -Macmonnies,  MHchcrs,  Mc- 
Kwens,  .Marr,  C.  W.  Majnard,  Murphv, 
Newman,  -Miss  ( )aklev,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prell- 
wit/.,  .Mr.  an.]  Mrs.  Scwdl.  Sliirn,  Tanner, 
Turner,  Volk,  il.  ().  Walker,  and  Shirlaw. 

HowcviT  successfully  the  Creek,  Gothic, 
and  Rniaissancc  artist  practiced  st(ir>--tc]ling, 
we  must  rniiciiilxT  that  art  has  clianjied 
conslili-rabiy  siriif  tli.psc  days,  and  problems 
nut  kimwii  to  llic  ancients,  of  the  bcaut\-  of 
lurrc  form  and  cidi>r,  especially  the  latter, 
have  arisen  Xn  la'ciipy  tbe  mind  of  the  painter. 

MARV  lASSATT  AND  CKCKMA    BEAUX. 

Alllumtih  the  American  public  has  rapid- 
ly learned  to  appre<-iate  good  color,  it  is  very 
;low  ill  recognizing  good  draughtsmanship. 


"TlIK    SIHPKCSE.  '    IIY    KENVON    COX. 

Ir.  riii  ]<t  n  di^nri  Htiiflonl  nf  rnmnnalrlon.  and  hia 
lluill'in  of  Ilui-  h  alH'flVH  ihoiitrhtful.  Tbrre  !■ 
rtnciiy  litTp  In  tlip  Bwlrl  of  the  acarf  and  tha 
lit  till-  drnpcry  and  tbe  llBurea,  that  remind  «a« 


her  beautiful  "  Reverie  "  (or  the  Dieanwr), 
hate  a  soulful  and  poetic  appeal. 

PERRINK,  STERN  EB,  AND  THE  YOUNGER  MHN. 

Among  the  j^ounger  painters,  men  like  Van 
Dcering  Pcrrine,  Albert  Sterner,  Eugene 
Higgins,  Jonas  Lie,  Paul  Dougherty,  Jerome 
Myers,  I^on  Daho,  Scott  Dabo,  and  George 
Luks,  are  proving  their  ability  to  see  for 
thcinscivcs,  rather  than  imitate  the  stereo- 
typed methods  of  the  past. 

Pcrrine  can  express  the  concrete  phases  of 
nature, — wind,  storms,  snow,  ice,  starlight, 
— with  rare  frankness  and  soreness,  using 
shades  of  colnr, — browns  and  grays, — ncrer 
seen  on  canvas  before. 
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the  stir  uf  J^ndan  ami  enjoyed  ilzncinji,  he  drew-  the  rein  too  tif^t,  but  she  arose 
(hiiu|i}i  It  kept  her  up  till  early  iiiornini;.  She  to  these  occasions  and  expressed  her  dissent 
also  loved  music-,  particularly  sinj;inj;,  but  in  terms  of  affection,  but  firmly, 
was  nut  jiiiicli  [;ivTn  to  the  theatre.  Pictures  Another  person  who  had  a  large  share  in 
slie  liivcil,  Imr  her  taste  in  this  line  mijjht  forming  the  Queen's  character  was  her  gov- 
liave  been  Inipruvi-d.  She  was  fond  of  read-  crness,  Louise  (after\vard  Baroness)  Ldizen, 
inK,  n'lil  her  iiirjtiier  wisely  guided  her  along  the  daughter  of  a  Hanovarian  clergyman, 
the  paths  uf  history  and  political  science.  In  the  pajjes  of  her  journal,  recording  the 

One  of  the  chief  hlessin^s  of  Queen  Vic-  story  of  her  coronation,  the  Queen  particu- 
toria's  iliilillio(»l  iind  iiiiddle  life  was  the  in-  iarly  sp:aks  of  her  pleasure  at  seeing  her  dear 
fliience  of  "  an  enlightened  and  high-minded  Lehzen  at  the  Abbej',  and  mentions  that  they 
exchanged  smiles  on  this  momentous  occasion. 
Qnc  great  bond  of  unwn  between  Queen 
Victoria  and  her  uncle  Leopold  was  that 
the  first  suggestion  of  her  marriage  to  Prince 
Albert  came  from  him.  When  Queen  Vic- 
toria first  saw  her  cousin  Albert  she  admired 
him  immensely,  both  for'tbe  beauty  of  his 
person  and  of  his  mind.  After  getting  better 
acquainted  with  him  she  liked  him  very 
much,  but  she  wrote  her  uncle  that  she  had 
not  "  the  feeling  for  him  which  is  requisite 
to  insure  happiness,"  At  any  rate,  she  wrote, 
she  was  still  young  and  it  was  not  necessary 
for  her  to  niarr>-  for  two  or  even  three  years. 
But,  alas,  for  prudence  when  the  "  requisite  " 
feelinj;  came !  It  was  while  he  was  visiting  at 
Windsor  Castle,  in  1839.  that  she  decided 
that  a  few  months  was  a  long  time  to  u-ait. 
Being  a  queen,  it  was  she  who  proposed,  and 
he  twik  kindly  to  the  proposal.  "  My  mind 
is  quite  made  up,"  she  wrote,  "  and  I  told 
Albert  this  momin:;  of  it ;  the  warm  affection 
he  showed  on  learning  this  gave  me  great 
pleasure.  He  seems  perfection,  and  I  think 
that  I  have  the  prospect  of  great  happiness 
iietore  me."  He  was  quite  ready  to  make 
cuuiii.j -I  i~ii,...i^i- v.iitri,.  V  ..  the  sacriiice  for   her  sake,  she  wrote   King 

I  ill-  111,  I  uiL^s  <.'!■  Kt-\  ■■.  I  .ecipo!  J,    A  sacrifice  she  insisted  that  it  was, 

".'. "  vi.i.iri;iN  .n.itii.T.  H  ni^.-  -.in-i  .M*t  wjuwi.    for  she  knew  that  to  be  the  husband  of  a 

who  tr«iiii-i  luTdiiuuiiU'.' iLuiii  iiii;i:i.j -^T  ii.  !■  sjr-'iit  ^^^^f^„  ^-^j  no  sinecure.  It  meant  criticism 
i.,^, ii..  ,,„i.||iUi  u\  jiiiiii  I II.  lit  ut  wiiidwir  I'astii'.  ^"d  it  meant  opposition,  for  he  was  a  Ger- 
man prim-e,  and  the  German  influence  was 
a:;reeable  to  Englishmen.  Just  after  she 
piupused  and  been  accepted.  Queen  Vic- 
1  \cr<ite  to  her  uncle  from  Windsor 
Cattle : 

iti-  t"  voii  I'ri-iJi  htre,  the  happiest,  hap- 
i-iiiK  t:i:it  i-VLT  txifiL'iJ.  Really.  1  do  not 
t  /-.^wr/-/,-  t..>r  any  "iie  in  tlie  world  to  be 
i<r  ;is  hai^py  ii:^  I  am.  He  is  an  angel, 
i  kiii.iin;-?  .iDif  ;iffi'etii>ii  lor  me  is  reSly 
I!!..  r>'  li'''k  ill  tli>i>e  dear  eyes,  and  that 
ii'iiuv  ru'e,  u  L'liKunh  to  make  me  adore 
\V\ijlI   I  ^::lll  it''  111  make  him  liappv  will 

gn:;il<.-i    .IlIIkIu. 

There  was  some  talk  of  malung  the  Prince 

riiere    Cons«)rt  a  peer  of  the  realm,  biit   Victoria 

igiit  that   considered  this  unwise,  and  said  sg  plaialy. 
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Wiiaiaoi  's  beautiful  and  comfortable,  but  it 
is  a  palace,  and  God  knows  how  viittingly  I 
would  always  live  with  my  beloved  Albert  and 
our  children  in  the  qutct  and  retirement  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  not  be  the  constant  object  of  ob- 
servation and  of  newspaper  articles. 

They  had  been  married  for  nearly  five 
years  without  a  day's  separation,  when  Prince 
Albert  was  called  away  for  family  reasons. 
"  I  have  never  been  separated  from  him  even 
for  one  night,"  she  wrote  her  uncle,  "  and 
the  thought  of  such  separation  is  quite  dread- 
ful." But  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  her 
"  dear  angel  "  that  she  let  him  go,  though  it 
was  for  a  whole  fortnight!  In  another  letter 
to  her  uncle  she  wrote: 

I  could  not  Rive  you  a  greater  proof  of  my 
love  for  you  all,  and  my  anxiety  to  give  you 
and  dearest  Ch:irlotIc  pleasure,  than  in  urging 
my  dearest  Albert  to  go  over, — for  I  encour- 
aged and  urged  him  to  go, — though  you  cannot 
think  cvmbicn  ccla  me  route  ur  how  completely 
diroulie  I  am  an<l  feel  when  he  is  away,  or 
how  I  count  the  hours  till  he  returns.  All  the 
numerous  children  are  as  mttbing  to  me  when 
hf  is  ait-oy;  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  life  of  the 
house  and  home  were  gone  when  he  is  away ! 

As  troubles  gathered  about  her  head,  wars 


Kfiiii>n  \'li'liirIa*H  unirli'  nnd  ninnd)' 

r.     "  An  cnllj.-UI- 

.■Drd  Hiiil  law-mlHiliil    I'rl 

Krom  Uic  portrait  liy  P.  Wliilrrlia 

Itcr  at  Bucking- 

bam  i'nliin.. 

and  rumors  of  wars,  political  dissensioa  at 
hoiTie,  she  wrote: 

1  feel  an  uncertainty  in  everything  existing, 
which  (uncertain  as  all  humaji  affairs  must  be) 
one  ne\'er  felt  before.  When  one  thinks  of 
one's  children,  their  education,  their  future, — 
and  prays  for  them, — I  always  think  and  say  to 
myself,  "  L.el  them  grow  up  til  for  whatever 
stalioH  they  may  be  placed  in, — high  or  low." 
This  one  never  thought  of  before,  but  I  da  al- 
ways now.  Altogether  one's  whole  disposition 
is  so  changed, — bores  and  trifles  which  one 
would  have  complained  of  bitterly  a  few  months 
ago,  one  looks  upon  as  good  things  and  quite  a 
blessing, — provided  one  can  keep  one's  position 
in  quiet. 

Queen  Victoria's  domestic  troubles  came 
thick  and  fast.  In  March  of  1861  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  died,  and  the 
unhappy  Queen  experienced  her  first  great 
grief,  but  not  her  last  nor  her  greatest  To 
her  uncle  she  wrote: 

On  this,  the  most  dreadful  day  of  my  life, 
does  jour  poor  broken-hearted  child  write  one 
line  of  love  and  devotion.    She  is  gone  I    That 

frecwus,  dearly  beloved,  lender  mother, — whom 
never  was  parted  from  but  for  a  few  months, 
— without  whom  /  can't  imagine  life, — has  been 
.  taken  from  us !  It  is  too  dreadful !  But  she  is 
'  a!  peace, — at  rest. — lier  fearful  sufferings  at  an 
end!  It  was  quite  painless, — though  there  waa 
very  distressing,  heartrending  breathing  to  wit- 
ness. I  held  her  dear,  dear  hand  in  mine  to  the 
very  last,  which  I  am  truly  thankful  for !  But 
(he  watching  that  precious  life  going  out  was 
fearful!  Alas!  she  never  knew  me  I  But  she 
was  spared  the  pang  of  parting! 

The  month  before  this,  February  13,  1861, 
the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  wat 
celebrated. 

"On  Simday,"  she  wrote  to  King  Leopold, 
"  we  celebrated,  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitnde 
and  love,  the  twenty-hrst  anniversary  of  our 
blessed  marriage,  a  day  which  had  brought  ui, 
and  I  majj  say  the  world  at  large,  such  incalcul- 
able blessings !  Very  few  can  say  with  me  that 
their  husband  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  yean  is 
not  oidy  full  of  the  friendship,  kindness,  and 
affection  which  a  truly  happy  marriage  brings 
with  it,  but  the  same  lender  love  of  the  very 
first  days  of  our  marriage. 

IJefore  the  end  of  the  year,  which  had 
begun  so  happily,  in  December,  1861,  Prince 
Albert  died,  and  left  a  broken-hearted  wom- 
an to  mourn  his  loss.  No  woman,  be  she 
queen  or  commoner,  could  have  been  more 
absolutely  crushed  by  this  blow  than  was  the 
Queen  of  England.-  Here  is  her  letter  to  her 
imcle.  which  even  at  this  late  date  no  one 
can  read  without  emotion; 
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artistic   Kooils,    the   cxp<irters    in    particular  old    houses  on   cither  side,  so  narrow   that 

niiiiin};  to  meet  tlie  tastes  of  the  foreign  buy-  persons  pass  each  other  with  difficulty.     AH 

ers.     As  so  many  of  tlie  goods  produced  go  these  houses,  with  their  narrow  mrround- 

to  the  Unitcil  States,  elie  sample  rooms  which  inRS,   remind  one  of  little   Italian  hamleta. 

I  saw  in  Sonnclwrg  bear  an  American  im-  Through   the   ivindows   of   the   Sonnebers 

liress.  homes  we  sec  whole  families  busily  engaged 

A   few   hours'    ride   from   Berlin,   pictur-  in    making    toys,    sewing    dolls    and    doUs* 

rstgiiely  nestled  in  the  Thuringian  hills,  not  dresses,  fashioning  animals,  etc.     Going  up 

far    from    the    city    of    Coburg,    stretching  the  other  side  of  the  square,  we  encounter 

through   a    narrow   valley,   shut    in   by   the  similar  scenes,  the  street  becoming  narrower 

mountains,  is  the  little  town  of  Sonnebcrg,  and  narrower,  until  after  about  a  mile  dw 

i\Iiich  proflucfs  4S  per  cent,  of  all  the  toys  town  ends,  and  we  are  in  full  view  of  the 

going  to  the  United  States.  mountains.      In    these    narrow    streeis    are 

On  entering  this  town  of  is.OOO  people,  crowds  of  children,  some  only  three  or  four 

its  general  aspect  does  not  differ  materially  years  old,  with  baskets  on  their  backs  or  in 

from  that  of  other  places  of  the  same  size,  their  hands, 

but  after  sauntering  through  the  main  streets,        There  are  also  toy  factories  In  Sonnebei^t 

its  mountainoTis  and  picturesque  features  be-  hut  so  varied  is  the  industry  and  sudi  deft 

come    strikingly    apparent.      One    lengthy  hands  are  required  to  produce  the  hundreds 

street,  running  to  and  from  the  chief  square,  of  varieties,  that  it  can  be  said  the  toys  dut 

brings  us  to  the  ver>'  lieart  of  the  town,  have  made  Sonncberg  famous  are  the  product 

where  the  real  toy-making  is  done.    There  of  hand  labor  and  produced  ir   »he  booie. 

are  numerous  little  streets,  or  rather  alleys,  The  amount  ot  toys  made  ir    ■■      ■■■««  of 

nmning  from  the  market-place  and  extending  Sonr"  enormous,     T  ^  * 

Up  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  with  rickety  fami  '»•■  working  HBO* 
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^erations,  is  engaged  in  making  tiny  Iambs,  from  $4.76  to  $7.14,  and  sometiintt  tftH 

This  family  consists  of  a  great-grandmother,  more  a  week. 

great-grandfather,  father,  son  and  sister;  the        Women  are  paid  somewhat  less.     Young 

grandmother  being  ninety  years  old  and  the  girls  on  leaving  school  get  from  33.3  cents 

grandfather   five  years   older.    The   grand-  to  $1.07  per  week.     After  a  year  or  two 

mother  has  been  sitting  in  this  one  room  this  is  raised  to  from  $1.19  to  $1,909  and 

engaged  in  this  same  work  ever  since  she  later  with  piece  work  from  $2.86  to  $3.81. 

was  a  girl  of  six!     This  aged  couple  has  Girls  employed  in  dressing  dolls  earn  from 

sat  at  this  work  for  sixty  years  and,  perhaps,  $2.38  to  $3.57  a  week  doing  piece  work. 

will  sit  for  some  time  to  come.    This  family  Though  the  wages  given  here  are  very  lowy 

of  five,  the  father  of  which  has  worked  for  the  day's  work  is  long  and   gienerally   in- 

well-nigh   a   century,   produce   every   week  eludes    ten    hours    and    sometimes    elevdiy 

from  250  to  300  dozen  of  lambkins,  netting  twelve,  or  even  thirteen  hours, 
them   12  cents  a  dozen,  or  from  $2.98  to        Although  the  first  German  tc^  were  mmde 

$3-57  a  week!     In  another  little  village  in  in    Thuringian    Mountains,     it    was     the 

the  mountains  we  find  a  family  consisting  city  of  Nuremberg  that  first  became  known 

of  father,  mother  and  six  little  children ;  the  to  the  world  at  large  as  the  home  of  toj^and. 

parents  making  little  Santa  Clauses.     Some  However,   in   the  seventeenth   century   die 

of  the  larger  children  assist  in  the  work.  Thuringian  toy  industry  again  became  in- 

This  family,  working  eleven  hours  a  day,  dependent    and    sought    its    own    markets. 

earns  from  $2.38  to  $3.57  a  week.  Since  then  its  development  has  been  in  giant 

A  young  woman  who  makes  dolls'  shoes,  strides.    Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteendi 

and  at  the  same  time  performs  her  house-  century  the  discovery  of  the  "  taigi"  a  dough 

hold  duties,  earns  from  $1.90  to  $2.38  a  composed  of  black  flour,  glue  and  water,  and 

week,  when  all  goes  well,  at  other  times  used  for  modelling  dolls'  bodies  and  figures, 

from  95  cents  to  $1.43  a  week.     She  begins  revolutionized  the  industry.    Of  still  greater 

her  work  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morn-  importance    was    the    discovery   of    papier- 

ing  and  often  closes  the  day  at  eleven  o'clock  mache,  in   1 820,  by  a  Sonneberg  modeller. 
at  night.  The  doll-manufacturing  industry  did  not 

Many  of  these  young  women  are  at  work  begin  to  assume  conspicuous  prc^wrtions  un- 

sewing  dolls'  dresses,  which  latter  are  gen-  til  1850.     Before  that  time  only  wood  and 

erally  cut  out  at  the  factories,  carried  home,  leather  were  used   in   this  trade.     At  the 

and  made  up  into  the  infinite  varieties  and  time  of  the  first  London  World's  Fair  a 

styles  which  so  delight  the  hearts  of  our  Sonneberg  doll  manufacturer  brought  home 

little  girls.    Can  you  imagine  at  what  wages  and  improved  a  Chinese  doll,  made  of  heav; 

such  dresses  are  produced?    For  sewing  ten  colored  paper,  and  with  movable  head  and 

dozen    under-garments     (shirts,    petticoats,  limbs.     Next  came  hairless  wax  heads.    To 

and  drawers)  35.7  cents,  or  three-tenths  of  begin  with,  the  wax  and  varnish  were  |iut 

a  cent  per  set,  is  paid !    For  the  sewing  of  on  the  prepared  head  with  a  brush  in  a  more 

five  sets  of  clothes  of  a  certain  kind,  con-  or  less  crude  or  uneven  manner,  wherAy 

sisting  of  dress,  petticoat,  drawers,  and  cap,  the  face  was  left  expressionless.    A  thimUe, 

the  munificent  sum  of  37.7  cents  is  paid!  so  the  story  goes,  one  day  fell  into  a  dish  of 

A  girl  requires  one  and  a  half  days  to  per-  fluid  wax,     When  its  owner  drew  it  forth 

form    this    work,    and  .  even    if   she    works  it  was  found  to  be  beautifully  covered  with 

twelve  hours  for  six  days  in  a  week  she  can  a  uniform  coating  of  wax.     The  manufao 

earn  no  more  than  from  $1.43  to  $1.67  a  turer  caught  the  idea  and  established  a  fac- 

week.  torj'  for  wax  papier-mache  dolls  prepared 

Wapes  paid  in  the  factories  are  somewhat  by  the  dipping  process.  By  givihg  the  papier- 
higher  than  in  the  house  industry.  Appren-  mache  a  flesh  tint  and  through  the  use'  of 
tices  in  factories  receive  71.4  cents  a  week,  wheat  powder,  he  attained  a  very  go<>d  imi- 
Young  workmen  beyond  this  stage  earn  from  tation  of  the  human  skin.  Painting  com- 
95.2  cents  to  $1.19.  Assistant  workmen  in  pleted  the  process  of  facial  expression.  Next 
smaller  factories  earn  from  $2.14  to  $3.57  came  the  setting  of  artificial  eyes,  which  are 
a  week,  and  experienced  workers  from  $2.86  principally  made  in  the  little  town  of 
to  $4.28  a  week  as  an  average.  After  the  Laucha.  These  eyes  soon  were  made  mova- 
workman  has  acquired  the  necessary  under-  ble,  and  the  result  was  a  sleeping  doll.  But 
standing  and  deftness  of  hand  he  is  generally  the  hairless  head  had  to  be  imptoved.  Hu- 
paid  by  the  piece.     Clever  hands  often  earn  man  hair  was  originally  used,  but  die  db- 
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CIXTH  in  lineal  rank  of  the  great  execu-  men  under  its  control,  which  is  about   to 

tive  departments  of  the  federal  Govern-  signalize  the  present  naval  prowess  of  the 

nient,  the  Navy  Department  lacks  nine  years  Republic    by    swinging    a   mighty    fleet    of 

of   being  as  old   as   the   national   compact,  sixteen   armored   ships-of-the-line   from   the 

There  had  been  a  navy  and  a  good  one  in  North  Atlantic  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

the  War  of  the  Revolution,  but  no   Navy  In  sheer  fighting  strength  the  United  States 

Department  at  that  time.    The  heroic  little  Navy  at  the  present  moment  is  the  second  in 

fleet  of  the  struggle  for  independence  was  the    world, — so   swiftly    and   skillfully    has 

administered    by  committees  of   the   Conti-  there  been  carried  forward  the  work  of  re- 

nental  Congress,  styled  the  "  Naval  Commit-  habilitation     and     increase     following     the 

tee,"    the    "  Marine    Committee,"    or    the  strange,  temporary  stagnation  of  1870-1882. 

"  Marine  Board."     Under  the  first  federal  Only  the  British  Admiralty  now  wields  a 

Government  of  1789  both  the  army  and  the  sea  power  surpassing  that  at  the  disposal  of 

navy  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

the  War  Department.     No  steps  to  create  a  Navy  in  Washington. 

rieet    were    taken    until     1794.    when    the  the  chiefs  OF  OUR  NAW. 

troubles   with   Algiers   moved    Congress   to 

authorize  the  building  of  six  frigates.  The  present  Secretary  is  the  Hon.  Victor 

George  Washington  was  the  real  father  H.  Metcalf,  of  California,  formerly  the  Sec- 
of  the  new  navy.  There  were  other  patriotic  retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  before 
advocates  of  a  fighting  fleet,  but  to  his  voice  entering  the  cabinet  was  a  member  of  Con- 
more  than  to  that  of  any  other  did  the  coun-  gress  and  a  member  of  the  important  House 
try  listen.  The  new  Republic,  under  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  The  present 
protection  of  its  navigation  laws,  was  then  Assistant  Secretary  is  the  Hon.  Truman  H. 
building  up  a  large  and  prosperous  merchant  Newberry,  of  Michigan,  a  vigorous  man  of 
marine,  and  in  an  address  before  both  business,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  war 
houses  on  December  7,  1796,  President  with  Spain,  having  joined  the  service  with 
Washington  urged  that  "  to  an  active  ex-  the  Michigan  Naval  Reserve.  The  Secre- 
tcrnal  commerce  the  protection  of  a  naval  tary  of  the  Navy  is  the  direct  representative, 
force  is  indispensable."  He  argued  also  in  at  the  head  of  tlie  department,  of  the  Presi- 
words  whose  vigor  matches  the  language  of  dent  of  the  United  States,  who  is  the  com- 
our  present  President  that  "  to  secure  le-  mander-in-chief.  Over  all  the  work  of  the 
spect  to  a  neutral  flag  requires  a  naval  force,  navy, — over  the  building,  manning,  arming, 
organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  in-  equipping,  and  employing  of  its  ships, — the 
suit  or  agi^rcssion."  Secretary  holds  general  supervision  and  au- 

Tlie  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy  took  his  thority,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  direction 

seat  in  tlie  cabinet  of  President  Adams  on  of  the  President.    With  the  great  expansion 

April  30,  1798,  and  at  almost  the  same  time  of  the  navy  and  of  the  interests  which  il 

a  regular  marine  corps  was  established.    Out  must  protect  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 

of  the  neu;lcct  of  the  Jcfiferson  regime  the  tJiry  have  steadily  increased,  until  the  office 

Navy  Department  lived  to  win  imperishable  has  become  one  of  the  great  posts  of  the  na- 

glory  in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  since  then  it  tional  Government,  sought  and  honored  by 

has  been  an  actual  and  honored   right  arm  public  men  of  the  first  rank. 

of  the  United  States.  But  the  very  weight  and  scope  of  these 

Very  different  In  organization,  authorit\^  responsibilities    have    compelled    a    division 

and  importance  from  the  young  department  of  labor,  and   there  have  been  assigned  to 

ruling  over  half  a  dozen  frigates  in  1798  is  the  Assistant  Secretar>^  certain  spedfic  and 

the  present  department,  with  ^cx)  vessels  of  important  features  of  the  general  administra* 

11  classes  and  more  than  40.000  officers  and  tion  of  the  department,  including  the  repair 
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CIXTH  in  lineal  rank  of  the  great  execu-  men  under  its  control,  which  is  about  to 

tive  departments  of  the  federal  Govern-  signalize  the  present  naval  prowess  of  the 

nient,  the  Navy  Department  lacks  nine  years  Republic    by    swinging    a   mighty    fleet    of 

of  being  as  old   as   the   national   compact,  sixteen   armored   ships-of-the-line   from   the 

There  had  been  a  navy  and  a  good  one  in  North  Atlantic  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

the  War  of  the  Revolution,  but  no   Navy  In  sheer  fighting  strength  the  United  States 

Department  at  that  time.    The  heroic  little  Navy  at  the  present  moment  is  the  second  in 

fleet  of  the  struggle  for  independence  was  the    world, — so   swiftly    and    skillfully    has 

administered    by  committees   of   the   Conti-  there  been  carried  forward  the  work  of  re- 

nental  Congress,  styled  the  "  Naval  Commit-  habilitation     and     increase     following     the 

tee,"    the    "  Marine    Committee,"    or    the  strange,  temporary  stagnation  of  1870-1882. 

"  Marine  Board."     Under  the  first  federal  Only  the  British  Admiralty  now  wields  a 

Government  of  1789  both  the  army  and  the  sea  power  surpassing  that  at  the  disposal  of 

navy  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

the  War  Department.     No  steps  to  create  a  Navy  in  Washington. 

fleet    were    taken    until    1794,    when    the  the  chiefs  OF  OUR  NAvy. 

troubles   with   Algiers   moved    Congress   to 

authorize  the  building  of  six  frigates.  The  present  Secretary  is  the  Hon.  Victor 

George  Washington  was  the  real  father  H.  Metcalf,  of  California,  formerly  the  Scc- 
of  the  new  navy.  There  were  other  patriotic  retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  before 
advocates  of  a  fighting  fleet,  but  to  his  voice  entering  the  cabinet  was  a  member  of  Con- 
more  than  to  that  of  any  other  did  the  coun-  gress  and  a  member  of  the  important  House 
try  listen.  The  new  Republic,  under  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  The  present 
protection  of  its  navigation  laws,  was  then  Assistant  Secretary  is  the  Hon.  Truman  H. 
building  up  a  large  and  prosperous  merchant  Newberry,  of  Michigan,  a  vigorous  man  of 
marine,  and  in  an  address  before  both  business,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  war 
houses  on  December  7,  1796,  President  with  Spain,  having  joined  the  service  with 
Washington  urged  that  "  to  an  active  ex-  the  Michigan  Naval  Reserve.  The 
ternal  commerce  the  protection  of  a  naval  tary  of  the  Navy  is  the  direct 
force  is  indispensable."  He  argued  also  in  at  the  head  of  the  department,  of  the  Presi- 
words  whose  vigor  matches  the  language  of  dent  of  the  United  States,  who  is  the  com- 
our  present  President  that  "  to  secure  re-  mander-in-chief.  Over  all  the  work  of  die 
spect  to  a  neutral  flag  requires  a  naval  force,  na\T, — over  the  building,  manning,  arming, 
organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  in-  equipping,  and  employing  of  its  ships, — ^the 
suit  or  agi^ression."  Secretary  holds  general  supervision  and  an- 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy  took  his  tlioritv,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  direction 

seat  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Adams  on  of  the  President.    With  the  great  expansion 

April  .^o,  1798,  and  at  almost  the  same  time  of  the  navy  and  of  the  interests  which  it 

a  regular  marine  corps  was  established.    Out  must  protect  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 

of  the  neu:lect  of  the  Jefferson  regime  the  tary  have  steadily  increased,  until  the  office 

Navy  Department  lived  to  win  imperishable  has  become  one  of  the  great  posts  of  the  na- 

glory  in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  since  then  it  tional  Government,  sought  and  honored  by 

has  been  an  actual  and  honored   right  arm  public  men  of  the  first  rank, 

of  the  United  States.  But  the  very  weight  and  scoj^  of  these 

Very  different  in  organization,  authority',  responsibilities    have    compelled    a    division 

and  importance  from  the  young  department  of  labor,   and   there  have  been  assigned  to 

ruling  over  half  a  dozen  frigates  in  1798  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  certain  specific  and 

the  present  department,  with  300  vessels  of  important  features  of  the  general  administra- 

-'U  classes  and  more  than  40.000  officers  and  tion  of  the  department,  including  the  x^iair 
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of   being  as  old   as   the   national   compact,  sixteen    armored   ships-of-the-line   from    the 

There  had  been  a  navy  and  a  good  one  in  North  Atlantic  to  the  North  Pacific  Oceaiu 

the  AVar  of  the  Revolution,  but  no   Navy  In  sheer  fighting  strength  the  United  States 

Department  at  that  time.    The  heroic  little  Navy  at  the  present  moment  is  the  second  in 

fleet  of  the  struggle  for  independence  was  the    world, — so   swiftly    and    skillfully   has 

administered    by  committees   of   the   Conti-  there  been  carried  forward  the  work  of  re- 

nental  Congress,  styled  the  **  Naval  Commit-  habilitation     and     increase     following     the 

tee/'    the    **  Marine    Committee,"    or    the  strange,  temporary  stagnation  of  1 870- 1 882. 

**  Marine  Board."     Under  the  first  federal  Only  the  British  Admiralt>'  now  wields  a 

Government  of  1789  both  the  army  and  the  sea  power  surpassing  that  at  the  disposal  of 

navy  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

the  War  Department.     No  steps  to  create  a  Navy  in  Washington, 

rieet    were    taken    until     1794,    when    the  ^„^  ^,„,,^„  ^„  ^.,«  ^,.,^, 
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troubles   with   Algiers   moved    Congress   to 

authorize  the  building  of  six  frigates.  The  present  Secretary  is  the  Hon.  Victor 

George  Washington  was  the  real  father  H.  Metcalf,  of  California,  formerly  the  Sec- 
of  the  new  navy.  There  were  other  patriotic  retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  before 
advocates  of  a  fighting  fleet,  but  to  his  voice  entering  the  cabinet  Avas  a  member  of  Con- 
more  than  to  that  of  any  other  did  the  coun-  gress  and  a  member  of  the  important  House 
try  listen.  I'hc  new  Republic,  under  the  Committee  on  Naval  AflFairs.  The  present 
protection  of  its  navigation  laws,  was  then  Assistant  Secretary  is  the  Hon.  Truman  H. 
building  up  a  large  and  prosperous  merchant  Newberry,  of  Michigan,  a  vigorous  man  of 
marine,  and  in  an  address  before  both  business,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  war 
houses  on  December  7,  1796,  President  with  Spain,  having  joined  the  service  with 
Washington  urged  that  "  to  an  active  ex-  the  Michigan  Naval  Reserve.  The  Secrc- 
ternal  conmiercc  the  protection  of  a  naval  tary  of  the  Navy  is  the  direct  representative, 
force  is  indispensable."  He  argued  also  in  at  the  head  of  the  department,  of  the  Presi- 
words  whose  vigor  matches  the  language  of  dent  of  the  United  States,  who  is  the  com- 
our  present  President  that  "  to  secure  le-  niander-in-chief.  Over  all  the  work  of  the 
spcct  to  a  neutral  flag  requires  a  naval  force,  navy, — over  the  building,  manning,  arming, 
organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  in-  equipping,  and  employing  of  its  ships, — the 
suit  or  agijjresslon."  Secretary  holds  general  supervision  and  au- 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy  took  his  thorltv,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  direction 

seat  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Adams  on  of  the  President.     With  the  great  expansion 

April  .^o,  1798,  and  at  almost  the  same  time  of  the  navy  and  of  the   Interests  which   it 

a  re;j;ular  marine  corps  was  established.    Out  must  protect  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 

r)f  the  neLrlect  of  the  JefFcrson   regime  the  tary  have  steadily  Increased,  until  the  office 

Nav\-  Department  lived  to  win  Imperishable  has  become  one  of  the  great  posts  of  the  na- 

glory  In  the  AVar  of  181 2,  and  since  then  it  tlonal  Government,  sought  and  honored  by 

has  been  an  actual  and  honored   right  arm  public  men  of  the  first  rank, 

of  the  I'nited  States.  But  the  very  weight  and  scoj^e  of  these 

\'ery  different  In  organization,  authority,  responsibilities    have    compelled    a    division 

and  Importance  from  the  young  department  of  labor,   and   there  have  been  assigned   to 

ruling  over  half  a  dozen  frigates  in  1798  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  certain  specific  and 

the  present  department,  with  300  vessels  of  important  features  of  the  general  administra- 

ill  classes  and  more  than  40,000  officerr  ^^'  •'»'    ^f  the  depaitment,  including  the  repair 
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of  ships,  till"  naval  militia,  and  the  qualifica-  sistant  Secretary  acts  in  his  place,  directing 

tions  of  applicants  for  commissions  from  civil  the  movements  of  ships  and  otherwise  guid- 

life,  and  he  is  charged  also  with  the  personal  ing  the  great  activities  of  the  department. 
inspection    of    all    hrst-rate    ships    in    home 

waters    and    of    the    naval    stations    on    the  THE  EIGHT  oreat  bureaus. 

Atlantic  Coast.    In  the  frequent  absence  of  Under  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Sccre- 

the  SecreCar>-  from  Washington,  on  the  gen-  tary   comes   a   complex    organization, — too 

eral  duties  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  the  As-  complex,  so  sagacious  observers  hold,  for  the 
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^^*^pffff\,  an«i  auv/  a  largr  port  of  the  povnlcr 
i*»T  rli^  u^'j^'/Aurs,  which  has  been  provided 

^  }r,^  ,«  -).t,  ,'u\  K^  'thi\*  n.^tt*ti\,  1%  tif''  i/''ri  iifirlrr '/>ntra^.t  by  pou'dcr-making  companies. 
A-^fl  fit-i*h*^-  tti  *\ih  t  ^ffft  tiftt,thi.  »'/  liiiv  Kvrry  j/r^yz-v*  in  the  building  of  a  ship  and 
H*  -\fifi  ni  ■  'M  'ftH'.int*  it,\  iim'Im  <i/Hi|i<'ti  fill'  inakin;;  of  her  armor  is  supervised  by  in- 
^UtH   Is    |y*l '•*»*■    «■■  »'il/(j':|iMiMiU.    mipI   to   »«*     niK-t  tor«>   from   the   Navy   Department,   and 


•ht  »•  ♦'«  »!»».  H.»-,'  i'Milj  omIv   (Im'  itft|ioMiMi(  hoth  ships  and  armor  arc  subjected  to 

/f*l*  mI  m|«.h»      M(H  iImm  linvr  liri'M  »i  frvv  liM I iHt ivr  tests  before  acceptance.    Indeed,  the 

» ■■•» » |«nHM  ■       I  III-  iilil  on  mill  I  Iiiq:)  liiiiilrnliip  ijnal  payments  on  a  new  ship  are  not  made  to 

/ii^#    -tM*!    titi    ni>«i    Miihtt,   ilr«»ini\ril    ai  hrr    builders   until    she  has   been   "shaken 

Mm  •♦n-i    ••»♦»   I<mI|i  mI  iiim  s    ^(Mlln,  f»ii  unr  down'*  in  actual  commission. 
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♦  Oh    ndhi«'   III    •»   MMii  Mil  II  (tnhit-,    iiiMinU(d  While   the   Navy   Department  has  been 

M|*»       Mm»   »Iii-  mm1\    Im'Ii1.ii5  IwiMlr-ilup  nt  v\ airhiii^  the  jjrowth  of  a  new  battleship 

\\\)   r»Mi»»l  **i.ni.'  ^^Iii.h  \s\i  iHMiinii  It'll  t\\  (lno\i^h  the  ihiee  or  four  years  required  for 
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aftrr    suitable   examinations, — that    is,    that  number  nf  men  accepted  and  enlisted  was 

especially  deservine  warrant  officers  shall  be  13,418.  r 

able  to  gain  commissioned  rank.   These  same        YounE   men   without   sea  experience    are 

distinctions  are  now  recommended  fur  war-  usually  enlisted  as  apprentice  seamen,  unless 

rant   machinisti,  a   class  of  men  peculiarly  they  have  some  special  trade.    No  young  men 

skilled  and  deserving  and  of  ever- increasing  are   now  accepted  who  are  not  American 

valne  to  the  navy  with  the  growth  of  tbe  citizens,  and  applicants  must  be  able  to  read 

po\\  er  of  the  engines  of  the  ships  and  of  their  and  write  the  English  language, 
whole  complex  mechanism.  The  ocean  wars  of  the  United  States  have 

TiiK   ENMSTF.D  MEN  alivays  been  fought  in  the  main  by  seamen 
who  were  not  only  American  citizens,  but 

Out    of    a    tiiial    authorized    strength    of  American-bom.      There   was  a  great   body 

about  37,(XKi  cnlisred    men   there  are   now  of  these  thorough-going  American  seamen  in 

34,(K>0  actually  in  the  service.     These  are  the  federal  navy  in  the  Civil  War,  drawn 

"  the  men  behind  the  guns,"  and  not  only  chiefly  from  the  merchant  service  and  the 

that,  the  men  in  the  enjiine  and  fire  rooms,  seafaring  population  of  the   Ntiv   England 

who  arc  just  as  indispensable  to  the  mamcr-  and  other  maritime  States.     Massachusetts 

vcrin^  and  fitrhting  of  a  battleship.     These  alone  in  the  Civil  War  sent  30,000  men  into 

34,(XH>  men  arc  recruited  under  the  author-  the  nav>'.     With  the  reduction  of  our  war 

ity  of  tlie  Hiireitu  of  Navigation  from  every  fleet  in  the  years  after  1865,  and  the  swift 

part   of    the    I  nitcd    States.      The    regular  shrinkage  of  our  merchant  shipping,  this  line 

term  of  niival  enlistment  is  for  four  years,  body    of    veteran    American    seamen    disap- 

Therc  is  a  rigid  physical  examination,  and.  peared,  and  in  the  early  '70's  our  few  and 

more  than  that,  the  navy  will  not  take  any  small  ships-of-war  were  manned  to  a  lar^ 

man  who   is  not  of  good,  stiiind  character,  degree  by  foreigners.     Indeed,  on  many  ships 

There  were  4n,iji8  applicants  for  enlistment  in  those  years  of  neglect  the  American  citizen 

in  the  fisc-al  year  ending  June  3<),  1906,  the  seamen    were   actually    in    a   minority,    and 

last  for  which  report  has  been  made,  and  of  were  jostled  around  the  berth-decks  by  alien 

tln-sr   i6,ii8  were  rejected  for  physical  dis-  adventurers  who  sailed  under  all  flags,  and 

ability  and  9381  for  other  causes.    The  total  loved  and  honored  none. 


K  preparing  tor  their  kni  a 
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coips  may  be  appointed  from  civil  life,  emergency  the  commandant  would  have 
though  some  of  them  are  graduates  of  An-  broad  discretion  as  to  emergency  \%'ork  of 
napolis.  Young  officers  entering  this  corps  repair,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  follou's  closely  in- 
are  given  a  thoroughgoing  professional  in-  structions  transmitted  from  Washington. 
struct  ion.  In  spite  of  occasional  recommen-  The  bureaus  of  Construction,  of  Steam 
dations  that  marines  are  no  longer  needed  on  Engineering,  of  Ordnance,  of  Elquipment, 
ships-of-war,  and  that  their  ser\'ices  might  and  of  Navigation, — all  these  have  their  rep- 
be  dispensed  with,  most  of  the  ships  afloat  resentation  or  division  in  the  organization  of 
still  carr>'  a  marine  guard,  and  these  sea  the  yard,  and  so  do  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
soldiers  arc  active  and  useful  in  garrisoning  and  Accounts  and  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
our  insular  possessions.  The  marine  corps  and  Surgery.'  There  is  undoubtedly  too 
has  a  long  record  of  brilliant  service  and  much  complexity  here,  and  the  work  of  the 
martial  traditions  worth  preserving.  It  is  naval  stations,  like  the  work  of  the  depart- 
as  conspicuous  now  for  neatness  and  precision  ment  in  general,  would  be  simplified  and 
as  it  ever  \^•as,  and  it  has  had  its  full  share  facilitated  by  a  consolidation  at  least  of  the 
in  the  improved  spirit  and  efficienc>'  of  the  bureaus  of  Construction  and  Repair  and  of 
naval  service.  Time  and  time  again  has  the  Steam  Engineering.  The  Bureau  of  Yards 
call  f)f  duty  proved  that  this  splendid  corps  is,  and  Docks  has  a  large  jurisdiction  at  each  of 
indeed,  "  always  ready."  Its  officers  bear  the  the  naval  stations.  The  officers  of  this  bu- 
titles  of  and  hold  relative  rank  with  officers  reau  are  trained  civil  engineers,  selected  from 
of  infantry  ashore.     But  there  is  no  regular  civil  life. 

regimental  organization,  though  this  can  be  Preparations  for  the  cruise  of  the  great 
quickly  arranged,  and  it  is  only  on  shore  battleship  fleet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  arc  now 
service  that  a  considerable  lx)dy  of  marines  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  naval  or- 
is brought  to  act  together.  ganization,   and   especially  the  efficiency  of 

THE  X  WAL  STATIONS  ^^^  principal  navy  yards  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Of  late  years  a  plan  has  been  adopted 

llie  principal  naval  stations  of  the  United  of  sending  given  battleships  always  to  the 

States  are  those  at  New  York,  Boston,  Nor-  same  yard  for  repair,  so  that  the  officers  in 

folk,  and  San  Francisco.    But  there  are  sta-  charge  of  the  work  and  the  workmen  them- 

tions  of  importance  at  Portsmouth,  Philadel-  selves  may  become  familiar  with  the  requirc- 

phia,  Charleston,  Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  ments.    But  at  best  it  will  be  a  difficult  un- 

and   Bremerton,  on  Puget  Sound.     In  our  dertaking  to  get  the  whole  great  fleet  ready 

insular    possessions    there    are    stations    at  in  time  to  sail  on  December  i6.    One  weak- 

Cavite  and  Subig  Bay  in  the  Philippines,  at  ness  in  our  naval  preparations  which  the  plan 

San    Juan,    Porto    Rico,    and    Culebra,    at  of  the  cruise  has  already  disclosed  is  the  lack 

( juam,  Honolulu,  and  Samoa,  and  at  Guan-  of  American  steam  colliers.     Although  the 

tanamo,  Cuba.     Newport,  R.  I.,  though  it  navy  has  a  fleet  of  these  vesels  brought  down 

has  no  heavy  workshops,  is  a  naval  station  from  the  Spanish  War,  yet  it  has  been  neccs- 

of  conseciucnce,  long  the  headquarters  of  the  sary  to  charter  many  foreign  "  tramps  "  to 

training  system,  of  the  torpedo  service,  and  convey  the  coal  required  by  the  fleet  not  only 

of  the  naval  war  college.  at  ports  of  call   on   both   coasts  of   South 

The  New  York  yard  is  equipped  for  America,  but  even  in  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
construction  work,  and  the  yard  near  San  cisco.  Though  President  Roosevelt  gener- 
i'Vancisco  is  building  a  collier  similar  to  ously  oflFcred  to  American  steamships  a  pref- 
one  being  brought  to  completion  at  New  erence  of  50  per  cent,  in  freight  rates,  few 
\'()rk.  But  the  other  yards  have  facilities  or  no  ships  have  been  forthcoming.  This  is 
for  repair  only,  and  the  naval  stations  as  a  serious  matter,  for  though  we  can  employ 
a  rule,  as  has  been  said,  are  kept  to  work  of  foreign  "  tramps  "  to  supply  and  convoy  our 
this  description.  All  workmen  are  now  se-  fighting  fleet  in  time  of  peace,  we  could  not 
Icctcd  on  the  merit  system.  lawfully  or  decently  do  so  in  actual  war.  In 

The  organization  of  a  large  naval  station  other  words,  this  battleship  cruise,  thougjl 

is  that  of  the  Navy  Department  in  miniature,  inspired  by  broad  considerations  of  states- 

At  the  head  is  the  commandant,  a  line  officer  manship  and  calculated  to  enhance  the  cffi- 

of  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.     He  is,  as  it  ciency  of  our  naval  service,  is  demonstrating 

were,  the  president  and  general  manager  in  that  the  weakness  of  our  merchant  marine  is 

direct  charge  of  and  directly  responsible  for  as  grave  a  menace  to  us  as  a  similar  weaknoi 

^^e  activities  of  the  station.     In  time  of  proved  to  Russia  in  her  clash  with  Japan. 
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tion   to  make  the  ''  ^znd  tour."     English  countr>-  is  closely  related  to  the  5pi*«^mgf.  of 

colonization  in  the  East  ^z\c  an  object  for  outside  people, 
visits  to   India,  Japan,  and   China.      When 

k      k    J  u   u  I    *u  u    *u  HOW    FR.ANCE    PROHTS   FROM   THE   TOURIST. 

he  had  ^one  halt- way  round  the  world  the  -  *.--^ 
Briton  \tTy  often  dtcxAtA  to  make  the  entire        It  is  to  France,  and  especially  to  Paris. 
circuit  of  the  globe.     The  English  are  still  that  the  tourist  is  drawn.     The  Frmcfa 
much  j(iven  to  rovinij,  and  the  Gladstone  and  ital  is  filled  with  foreigners  with  their 
"  kit  "  ba;^  may  be  seen  any  day  at  any  prom-  wide  open  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
incnt  railway  station  east  or  west  of  Suez.  It  is  a  common  saying  that,  but  for  the 
Hut  the  Knj^lish  tourists  are  not  so  conspicu-  ronage  of  Americans  and  English,  half  of  the 
ous  a-)  they  were  before  the  American,  the  large  Parisian  hotels  would  be  tenantless  ax&d 
C/erman,  and  the  South  American  began  to  compelled  to  close.     The  American  inTasion 
arxumiilate  wealth  and  to  evince  a  desire  to  of  Paris  this  year  has  been  unprecedented. 
see  what  other  countries  than  their  own  had  We  read  that  "  the  dining  room  of  the  Hotrl 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  scenery,  historical  r.sso-  Ritz  hxjked   like   the  Casino   in    Newport." 
ciations,  and  pleasure  making.     You  can  find  because  of  the  well-known  Americans  there. 
an  Amf-rican  in  almost  any  place  on  the  Con-  Always  a  magnet,  Paris,  since  motoring  on 
tincnt  of  Europe  nowarlays,  quite  as  readily  the  Continent  has  become  such  a  fad,  is  the 
as  an  Englishman.    The  dress  suit  case  is  the  real    hub   of   the   pleasure-making   universe. 
national  trademark  displayed  by  ever>'  band  "  Automobilism,"    said     Yves    Guyot,    the 
of  American  tourists.     It  is  due  to  the  Amer-  French    economist,    recently,    "  has   contrib- 
ican  passion  and  fashion  for  traveling,  which  uted  to  the  general  augmentation  of  riches 
has  developed  within  recent  years,  that  such  in  France."     The  perfect  roads  of  the  re- 
elaborate  schemes  have  been  created  abroad  public  are  verj-  nearly  paying  for  themselves 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  people.  in  the  great  fund  of  gold  that  motorists  an- 
Thcre  are  now  but  three  months  in  the  nually  leave  in  the  countr>-.   There  has  been 
year  when  the  stream  of  American  tourists  a  sort  of  renaissance  among  the  old  inns  of 
to  and  from  Europe  dries  up,  between  Octo-  the  chateau  region,  where  nearly  every  mo- 
ber  and  January.     Not  so  long  ago  Ameri-  torist  now  spends  part  of  his  time,  and  also 
cans  crossed  in  May  or  June  and  returned  in   the  cathedral   towns   south   and   east  ot 
in  August  or  September,  going  and  coming  Paris.     At   one    time    this   summer   it   was 
by   the    North-Atlantic    route.      Then    they  reckoned  that  8000  automobile  parties,  em- 
were  through  for  the  year.    Now  they  begin  bracing  40,000  Americans,  were  touring  the 
to  pack  again  soon  after  Christmas,  and  the  Continent,  and  that  their  running  expenses 
Mediterranean  boats,  from  January  to  May,  would  be  $25,000,000. 
are  sold  out  months  in  advance.     In  Italy        But  it  is  in  the  capital  itself  that  the  yield 
there  is  one  pmtinuous  season.     The  dread  to  the  nation  from  her  visitors  of  pleasure  is 
of  Roman  fever  and  of  intense  summer  heat  largest.     Frank  H.  Mason,  Consul-General 
has  passed,  and  tourists  find  that  the  months  to  Paris,  in  his  latest  report  to  Washington, 
which  were  formerly  tabooed  for  travel  south  placed  the  value  of  exports  from  the  various 
of  Venice  and   Milan  are  among  the  most  American  consulates  in  France  to  the  United 
delightful   of   the   year.     The   American    is  States  at  $129,000,000.     This  was  for  the 
just  beginning  to  learn  that  Switzerland  in  year  ending  June  30,  J 907.     From  the  city 
the  winter  offers  great  opportunity  for  good  and  district  of  Paris  the  amount  was  $64^- 
fun.     For  a  long  time  the  Englishman  has  143,000.     This  was  an  increase  over   iQoiS 
been  spending  his  Christmas  holidays  in  the  of  $12,105,000.     But  it  must  be  borne  in 
Engadinc,  at  Davos,  Montreaux,  St.  Mor-  mind  that  these  figures  do  not  include  any 
itz,   and    at   Grindclvvald,   eating   his   plum  of  the  vast  amount  of  clothing,  furs,  jewelry, 
pudding  and  roast  duck  there  in  the  whirl  and  other  articles  of  luxury  and  taste  bought 
of  the  finest  winter  sports  that  arc  to  be  had  by  Americans  and  taken  home  for  personal 
anywhere  in  the  world.     The  French  Rivi-  use.     These  may  have  a  value,  Mr,  Mason 
era    provides    an    outlet    during    the    cold  says,  of  $20,000,000  as  a  minimum,  or  they 
weather  for  those  who  fill  Paris  and  the  sea-  might  be  twice  as  much.     Taking  an  aver- 
side    resorts    like    Trouville,    Ostend,    and  age,  it  would  be  conservative  to  estimate  the 
Scheveningen  in  the  summer.     It  will  read-  money  spent  for  souvenirs,  for  wearing  ap- 
ily  be  seen  how  to  Switzerland,  France,  and  parel,  jewelry,  and  the  like  at  about  10  j>cr 
Italy,  where  the  tourist  movement  is  almost  cent,  of  the  actual  living  and  traveling  ex- 
perpetual,  the  economic  development  of  the  pcnses. 
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tion  to  make  the  "  grand   tour."     English    country  is  closely  related  to  the  spendings  of 
colonization  in  the  East  gave  ah  object  for    outside  people, 
visits  to  India,  Japan,  and   China.     When 

1  ^   1  „  1 1  '  u    ^      '  1    ^1  11    .1  ^     HOW   FRANCE    PROFITS   FROM   THE   TOURIST. 

he  had  gone  hali-way  round  the  world  the 

Briton  very  often  decided  to  make  the  entire  It  is  to  France,  and  especially  to  Paris, 
circuit  of  the  globe.  The  English  are  still  that  the  tourist  is  drawn.  The  French  cap- 
much  given  to  roving,  and  the  Gladstone  and  ital  is  filled  with  foreigners  with  their  purses 
"  kit  "  bag  may  be  seen  any  day  at  any  prom-  wide  open  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 
inent  railway  station  east  or  w^st  of  Suez.  It  is  a  common  saying  that,  but  for  the  pat- 
But  the  English  tourists  are  not  so  conspicu-  ronage  of  Americans  and  English,  half  of  the 
ous  as  they  were  before  the  American,  the  large  Parisian  hotels  would  be  tenantless  and 
German,  and  the  South  American  began  to  compelled  to  close.  The  American  invasion 
accumulate  wealth  and  to  evince  a  desire  to  of  Paris  this  year  has  been  unprecedented, 
see  what  other  countries  than  their  own  had  We  read  that  "  the  dining  room  of  the  Hotel 
to  of?er  in  the  way  of  scenery,  historical  asso-  Ritz  looked  like  the  Casino  in  Newjjort," 
ciations,  and  pleasure  making.  You  can  find  because  of  the  well-known  Americans  there, 
an  American  in  almost  any  place  on  the  Con-  Always  a  magnet,  Paris,  since  motoring  on 
tinent  of  Europe  nowadays,  quite  as  readily  the  Continent  has  become  such  a  fad,  is  the 
as  an  Englishman.  The  dress  suit  case  is  the  real  hub  of  the  pleasure-making  universe, 
national  trademark  displayed  by  every  band  "  Automobilism,"  said  Yves  Guyot,  the 
of  American  tourists.  It  is  due  to  the  Amer-  French  economist,  recently,  "  has  contrib- 
ican  passion  and  fashion  for  traveling,  which  uted  to  the  general  augmentation  of  riches 
has  developed  within  recent  years,  that  such  in  France."  The  perfect  roads  of  the  re- 
elaborate  schemes  have  been  created  abroad  public  are  very  nearly  paying  for  themselves 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  people.  in  the  great  fund  of  gold  that  motorists  an- 

There  are  now  but  three  months  in  the  nually  leave  in  the  country.  There  has  been 
year  when  the  stream  of  American  tourists  a  sort  of  renaissance  among  the  old  inns  of 
to  and  from  Europe  dries  up,  between  Octo-  the  chateau  region,  where  nearly  every  mo- 
ber  and  January.  Not  so  long  ago  Ameri-  torist  now  spends  part  of  his  time,  and  also 
cans  crossed  in  May  or  June  and  returned  in  the  cathedral  towns  south  and  east  of 
in  August  or  September,  going  and  coming  Paris.  At  one  time  this  summer  it  was 
by  the  North-Atlantic  route.  Then  they  reckoned  that  8ooo  automobile  parties,  em- 
were  through  for  the  year.  Now  they  begin  bracing  40,000  Americans,  were  touring  the 
to  pack  again  soon  after  Christmas,  and  the  Continent,  and  that  their  running  expenses 
Mediterranean  boats,  from  January  to  May,  would  be  $25,000,000. 
are  sold  out  months  in  advance.  In  Italy  But  it  is  in  the  capital  itself  that  the  yield 
there  is  one  continuous  season.  The  dread  to  the  nation  from  her  visitors  of  pleasure  is 
of  Roman  fever  and  of  intense  summer  heat  largest.  Frank  H.  Mason,  Consul-Gcneral 
has  passed,  and  tourists  find  that  the  months  to  Paris,  in  his  latest  report  to  Washington, 
which  were  formerly  tabooed  for  travel  south  placed  the  value  of  exports  from  the  various 
of  Venice  and  Milan  are  among  the  most  American  consulates  in  France  to  the  United 
delightful  of  the  year.  The  American  is  States  at  $129,000,000.  This  was  for  the 
just  beginning  to  learn  that  Switzerland  in  year  ending  June  30,  J 907.  From  the  city 
the  winter  offers  great  opportunity  for  good  and  district  of  Paris  the  amount  w^as  $64,- 
fun.  For  a  long  time  the  Englishman  has  143,000.  This  was  an  increase  over  iQoiS 
been  spending  his  Christmas  holidays  in  the  of  $12,105,000.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
Engadine,  at  Davos,  Montreaux,  St.  Mor-  mind  that  these  figures  do  not  include  any 
itz,  and  at  Grindelwald,  eating  his  plum  of  the  vast  amount  of  clothing,  furs,  jewelry, 
pudding  and  roast  duck  there  in  the  whirl  and  other  articles  of  luxury  and  taste  bought 
of  the  finest  winter  sports  that  are  to  be  had  by  Americans  and  taken  home  for  personal 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  French  Rivi-  use.  These  may  have  a  value,  Mr.  Mason 
era  provides  an  outlet  during  the  cold  says,  of  $20,000,000  as  a  minimum,  or  they 
weather  for  those  who  fill  Paris  and  the  sea-  might  be  twice  as  much.  Taking  an  aver- 
side  resorts  like  Trouville,  Ostend,  and  age,  it  would  be  conservative  to  estimate  the 
Scheveningen  in  the  summer.  It  will  read-  money  spent  for  souvenirs,  for  wearing  ap- 
ily  be  seen  how  to  Switzerland,  France,  and  parel,  jewelry,  and  the  like  at  about  10  per 
Italy,  where  the  tourist  movement  is  almost  cent,  of  the  actual  living  and  traveling  cx- 
perpetual,  the  economic  development  of  the  penses. 
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Italian,  and  Swiss  innkeepers  and  shopkeep-  country  of  American  tourists."     It  was  then 

ers.    I  read,  in  an  English  paper  recently  that  estimated  that  the  money  value  to  the  credit 

railway  guards  in  England  received  $1,500,-  of  this  account  was  $25,000,000.     Of  this 

000  a  year  in  tips,  "  most  of  it  probably  given  nearly  $10,000,000  represents  the  American 

by  Americans."     When  I  saw  the  son  of  a  subsidy  to  London  alone.    A  detailed  reckon- 

Boston  banker  throwing  his  unused  five-iira  ing  places  the  American  hotel  bills  at   the 

bills  from  the  steamer  at  Naples  to  the  rab-  English  capital  at  $2,500,000;  purchases  of 

ble  on  the  quay  below  I  felt  that  he  was  com-  jewels,  $1,000,000;  of  antiques,  $1,750,000; 

mitting    a    crime    against    his    countryTnen.  of  draperies,  $1,000,000,  and  to  dressmakers, 

This  foolish  and  sinful  waste  of  money  im-  hatters,    tailors,    and    haberdashers    another 

posed  a  tax  on  some  other  American  when  he  $1,000,000.     The  average  bill  at  one  hotel, 

bargained  with  the  Neapolitan  serving  class,  that  housed  6600  Americans  in  the  season, 

From  careful  investigation  in  many  quar-  was  $250. 

ters  I  should  place  the  yearly  American  tour-  Probably  three  times  as  much  is  spent  by 

ist  toll  to  Europe  at  from  $i25,0(X),ooo  to  Americans  in  Paris  and  in  France  generally 

$i50,(Xx:),ooo.     I  include  in  that  the  money  as  in  London  and  the  British  Isles;  nearly  as 

that  goes  to  purchase  valuable  works  of  art.  much  in  Germany  as  in  England,  especially 

J.  P.  Morgan  already  has  a  collection  picked  since  so  many  rich  Americans  take  the  water 

up  abroad  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  cure  and  count  a  season  of  physical  retreat 

The  number  of  American  travelers  to  at  the' leading  German  spas  as  a  part  of  their 
Europe  this  year  ran  from  125,000  to  15^'-  annual  round  of  living;  as  lar^e  an  amount 
000.  Eastbound  cabin  passengers  from  the  in  Italy  as  in  England  and  Germany  com- 
port of  New  York,  from  January  to  October,  bined, — Italy  now  draws  her  largesse  from 
were  83,500,  and  second-cabin  passengers  nine  of  ten  Americans  who  go  abroad  in  the 
85,500.  The  individual  expenses  of  a  party  winter  or  spring, — while  of  the  $6,000,000 
in  a  personally  conducted  tour  would  be  tourists'  bonus  to  Eg\'pt  each  year  the  Amer- 
from  $400  to  $500.  The  average  for  a  ican  contributes  a  goodly  share, 
motor-touring  party  would  be  from  $2500  As  an  incident  to  this  great  yearly  bounty 
to  $3000.  Bankers  who  draw  a  great  many  on  American  pleasure-seeking  is  the  further 
letters  of  credit  for  wealthy  Americans  say  sum  of  $15,000,000  which  is  spent  by  tour- 
that  the  average  credit  is  for  $3000,  though  ists  in  Canadian  resorts,  in  Bermuda,  Ja- 
instances  are  common  where  credits  as  high  maica,  and  the  West  Indies.  Every  summer 
as  $25,000  to  $50,000,  and  even  of  $75,000,  Americans  fill  the  hotels  of  the  Canadian 
are  established  abroad  for  our  people  and  Rockies.  The  toll  of  the  Yankee  is  as  great 
two-thirds  exhausted  in  a  three  months*  sea-  an  incident  in  Bermuda's  fiscal  affairs  as  the 
son.  Elisha  Flagg,  general  agent  in  London  revenue  from  her  lilies,  her  onions,  or  her 
for  the  American  Express  Company,  figures  potatoes  used  to  be. 

that   Americans    take   $100,000,000   abroad  **  In  the  balance  sheet  of  the  nations,"  it 

with  them  in  various  drafts,  but  that  they  has  been  wisely  said,  **  the  expenditures  for 

do  not  spend  it  all.    A  German  has  recently  travel   form  part  of  the  invisible  claims  of 

prepared  an  estimate  on  the  annual  profit  to  other   countries   against   us.      The   question 

'Europe   of   the  American   invasion.      He  is  comes  up  every  year  whether  it  pays,  and  the 

radical  in  his  statements,  as  he  figures  that  answer  is  both  3*es  and  no."    Each  individual 

300,(xx)  citizens  of  the  United  States  cross  must  make  his  own  answer.     Has  he  wasted 

annually  and  spend  $760  a  head,  exclusive  his  time  flitting  from  place  to  place,  retum- 

of  steamship  tickets,  or  $228,ooo,(XX)  in  all.  ing  with  a  hodge-podg"e  of  impressions  and 

American  women,  he  reckons,  leave  $8,000,-  hotel  labels,  or  has  he  assimilated  and  drawn 

000  with  Parisian  dressmakers  and  $1,500,-  profit  from  the  change  of  scene  and  the  mo- 

ocx)  with  milliners,  while  American  tourists  saic  of  ideas  about  better  living  put  together 

of  both  sexes  spend  $2,000,000  in  Paris  for  from  world-wide  experiences?     It  is  not  so 

trifling  mementoes  of  their  trip.  much  that  we  spend  $125,000,000  or  $150,- 

A  conservative  English  journal  said  edito-  000.000  abroad  each  year,  a  sum  equal  to 

rially  last  spring,   when   preparations  were  one  and  a  half  times  our  gold  production  and 

being  made  to  receive  the  traveler  from  ''  the  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  five-year  average 

States":  *'  Not  an  insignificant  item  in  the  of  our  wheat  and  flour  exports,  but  what  in- 

balance  of  trade  between  the  United  States  terest  this  great  sum  of  money  draws  for  the 

md  Great  Britain  is  the  expenditure  in  this  higher  culture  of  the  investing  nation. 
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has  concluded  thirteen  conventions,  made  The  first  convention  is  a  careful  revision 
two  declarations,  passed  one  resolution,  of  the  treaty  of  1899  for  the  pacific  settle- 
emitted  five  voeux, — which  the  irreverent  ment  of  international  disputes.  With  re- 
characterize as  "  pious  wishes," — and  offered  gard  to  good  offices  and  mediation,  a  slight 
one  special  recommendation.  step  forward  was  taken  by  the  acceptance  of 

As  the  conventions  have  not  yet  been  rati-  the  American  proposition  that  the  initiative 
fied,  and  the  action  which  the  different  gov-  of  powers  foreign  to  the  controversy  in  oflEcr- 
ernments  may  take  regarding  them  is  un-  ing  them  is  not  only  "  useful  "  but  "  desira- 
known,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  a  ble."  Greater  precision  has  been  given  to 
recent  delegate  to  do  more  than  describe  the  operation  of  commissions  of  inquiry, 
them  in  the  most  objective  manner.  It  is  whose  great  utility  has  already  been  tested, 
impossible,  therefore,  at  this  time  and  in  but  it  was  decided  that  the  functions  of  such 
this  article  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  commissions  should  be  confined  to  a  dcter- 
motives  and  policies  of  the  different  govern-  mination  of  facts  and  should  not  extend  to 
ments, — interesting  as  this  might  be, — in  fix-  fixing  responsibility.  As  regards  arbitration, 
ing  the  limitations  that  have  been  imposed,  while  it  was  reasserted  that  "  in  questions  of 
It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that,  what-  a  legal  character,  and  especially  in  the  inter- 
ever  may  be  the  fate  of  these  treaties  as  re-  pretation  or  application  of  international 
spects  ratification  and  subsequent  execution,  conventions,  arbitration  is  recognized  by  the 
they  accurately  register  the  degree  of  prog-  contracting  powers  as  the  most  efficacious 
ress  which  an  international  conference,  seri-  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable 
ously  and  conscientiously  aiming  at  the  task  means  of  settling  differences  that  have  not 
of  pacification,  is  now  ready  to  accept.  been  adjusted  by  diplomacy,"  and,  "  in  con- 

The  work  of  the  Conference  not  only  sequence,  it  would  be  desirable  that,  in  con- 
serves to  indicate  the  exact  stage  that  has  tentions  of  this  character,  the  powers  should 
been  reached  in  international  development,  resort  to  arbitration,"  it  was  not  found  pos- 
— which  has  a  considerable  value  for  stu-  sible  to  render  this  resort  an  obligation, 
dents  of  the  subject, — but  it  renders  appar-  It  is  necessary  to  state,  however,  that  while 
ent  what  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  unanimity  upon  this  proposal  was  not  ob- 
carry  forward  the  movement  of  which  it  tainable, — even  for  a  convention  that  omitted 
forms  a  part.  That  movement  cannot  be  all  questions  affecting  "  the  vital  interests, 
promoted  by  heaping  reproaches  upon  those  independence,  or  honor  "  of  the  contestants 
powers  whose  conservatism  has  prevented  a  and  included  only  a  meager  list  of  mainly 
further  advance  in  making  definite  engage-  unimportant  subjects, — thirty-two  powers 
ments.  Each  sovereign  state  has  its  own  voted  in  favor  of  it,  only  nine  were  opposed, 
peculiar  problems  of  government,  is  the  and  three  abstained  from  voting.  As  prac- 
rightful  judge  of  its  own  interests  and  re-  tical  unanimity  was  held  to  be  necessary 
sponsibilities,  and  cannot  justly  be  placed  in  for  the  inclusion  of  a  convention  in  the  final 
the  pillory  of  public  condemnation  for  the  act,  even  this  very  moderate  atteQipt  at  ob- 
attitude  which  it  regards  as  appropriate  to  ligatory  arbitration  was  unfruitful.  Still,  as 
the  discharge  of  its  obligations  to  its  con-  this  strong  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to 
stitnents.  It  is  by  solid  argument  and  by  make  a  definite  engagement  could  not  con- 
good  example,  and  not  by  censure,  therefore,  veniently  be  nullified  without  being  in  some 
that  international  progress  is  to  be  promoted,  measure  recognized,  it  was  resolved,  with 
However  dear  our  theories  and  ideals  may  four  abstentions,  that  the  first  commission 
be  to  us  as  individuals  or  as  nations,  the  first  was: 

principle  of  all  harmonious  international  de-  .            ,  v    .                ....         .    •  1 

1            ^   •     *u  4.   -.     ^. -..«;,«,   o«-o«^o   \o   ¥r.  unanimous    (i)    m   recognizing  the  principle 

velopment   is  that  no  sovereign  state   is  to  ^^  obligatory  arbitration;  !nd  (I)  in  declaring 

be  coerced,  and  that  each  shall  be  permitted  t^at  certain  differences,  notably  those  relative 
to  act  freely  in  the  light  of  its  interests  and  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  con- 
responsibilities  as  it  sees  them.  Progress,  ventional  stipulations,  are  susceptible  of  being 
^x  e  1  ^j«  ««  i»^t.^^  ♦Uo^  Aya,  submitted  to  obhgatory  arbitration  without 
therefore,  can  be  made  no  taster  than  the  restriction." 

powers  will  consent  to  make  it;  and  that 

consent  will  depend  in  the  future,  as  it  has  Regarding    this    resolution    as    a    retreat 

depended  in  the  past,  upon  educational  in-  from  the  more  advanced  position  that  had 

fluence  and  wise  diplomacy.    What,  then,  is  been  taken  by  thirty-two  powers,  the  head  of 

'  ^  stage  of  progress  actually  attained  by  the  the  American   delegation  clearly  explained 

'-i  Peace  Conference?  its  attitude  and  refrained  from  voting. 
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tional  tribunal  concerns  merchandise  carried  regard  to  military  burdens  be  made  the  sub- 
by  a  neutral  ship.     The  thirteenth  conven-  ject    of    special    conventions.      The    fourth 
tion  presents  a  code  of  thirty-three  articles  urges  the  elaboration  of  a  code  regarding 
concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  warfare  by 
powers  in  case  of  maritime  war.     It  has  not  the   next   Conference.      Finally,   the  Third 
been  signed  by  the  American  plenipotenti-  Peace  Conference  at  The   Hague   is  forc- 
arics,   for  the  reason   that  it  imposes  upon  shadowed  in  the  recommendation  that,  after 
neutrals  obligations  which  it  might  be  im-  an  interval  similar  to  that  which  has  elapsed 
practicable  for  ihem  to  discharge.  between  the  preceding  and  the  recent  meet- 
Such    are    the   conventional    engagements  ing,  a  date  be  Sxed  for  another  by  common 
which  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  agreement  between  the  powers,  that  a  sufii- 
[I ague  has  proposed  to  the  nations.     In  ad-  cient  notice  be  given  in  advance,  and  that 
dition,  it  has  adopted  by  twenty-eight  votes  two  years  before  it  is  convened  a  special  com- 
to  eight,  witli  seven  abstentions,  a  declara-  mittee   shall    prepare   its   program,    and    be 
tion  prohibiting  the  throwing  of  projectiles  charged  with  the  proposal  of  its  mode  of 
and  explosives  from  balloons.     In  a  resolu-  organization  and  procedure, 
tion  stating  that  it  is  **  highly  desirable  "  to        Until  that  time  the  promotion  of  the  peace 
sre  the  governments  take  up  the  serious  study  and  good  understanding  of  the  nations  will 
of  the  continued  increase  of  military  charges,  probably  be  left  to  the  methods  of  diplomacy, 
it  has  merely  absolved  itself  from  the  discus-  If  the  task  remains  difficult  and  delicate,  it 
sion  of  a  question  which  it  would  be  power-  should  certainly  be  less  so  than  it  was  before 
less  to  settle,  and  has  thrown  the  responsibil-  the  Second  Peace  Conference  convened;  but 
ity  for  examining  it  upon  the  separate  gov-  the  experience  of  that  assembly  has  made  it 
ernments.     As  no  one  of  them  has  made  a  more  clearly  evident  that,  as  the  work  of 
definite  proposition  to  diminish  its  military  schools  and  churches  does  not  consist  chiefly 
strength,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Con-  in  educational   and   ecclesiastical   congresses 
ference  could  take  any  other  than  this  purely  but  in  the  steady,  careful,  and  faithful  pcr- 
advisorj'  attitude.  formance  of  duty  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
'inhere  remain  the  Voeux.     These  unful-  teachers  and  the  clergj'',  so  international  con- 
filled    aspirations    are    confessions    that    the  ferences  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  justice 
Conference  luis  had  hopes  that  it  could  not  owe  their  fruits  mainly  to  the  care,  the  fidel- 
re:ih'/e.     Foremost  among  them  is  the  pro-  ity,   and   the  competency  of  statesmen   and 
posed  adoption  of  an  elaborate  project  for  diplomatists  who  maintain  the  daily  relations 
the   establishment   of   a   Court  of   Arbitral  between  sovereign  states.     That  this  is,  in 
Justice,  not  to  supersede  but  to  supplement  truth,     a    serious    business,    affecting    the 
the  present  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.   Origi-  welfare  of  all  mankind,  is  becoming  more 
naliy   suggested    in    the   instructions   of   the  and  more  evident  as  the  interests  of  great 
American  delegation,  its  present  form  is  due  nations   are   more   and   more   closely   inter- 
to  tlu'  collaboration  of  the  delegates  of  the  twined  by  the  growth  of  individual  and  com- 
I'nited  States,  (Ireat  Britain,  and  Germany,  mercial  intercourse.     Without  the  previous 
It   is  appended    textually   to   the   final   act,  preparation  for  the  recent  Conference  by  the 
and  rcc]uir(»s  for  completion  nothing  but  an  action  of  the  eminent  Secretary  of  State  of 
agreement   for   the   choice  of  judges.    The  the  United  States,  and  the  ripe  experience 
serious  labor  expended  upon  it  is  not  lost,  and  high  prestige  of  the  ambassadors  whom 
though  its  fruits  may  be  late  in  maturing,  the  President  sent  to  The  Hague  to  head  the 
It  only  remains  for  the  powers  to  take  up  the  An^erican    delegation,    it   would   have   been 
projcvt  at  the  proper  time  through  diplomatic  difficult  to  hold  the  place  there  which  that 
channels,   and    thus  earn-   to  completion   a  delegation  has  held.     If  the  results  of  the 
great  international  institution.  Conference  do  not  seem  brilliant,  it  is  not 
The  second   I'ovu   invites  the  competent  because  noble  ideals  were  not  held  steadily 
authorities,  in  case  of  war,  to  consider  it  a  aloft,  but  because  it  is  the  function  of  an  in- 
special    (!uty   to   assure   and    protect   pacific  ternational  conference  simply  to  register  the 
relations  between  the  populations  of  bellig-  general  average  of  progress  that  has  been  at- 
erent  states  and  neutral  countries.  The  third  tained.     However  this  may  be  estimated,  it 
proposes  that   tlie  situ;ition  of  strangers  es-  represents    the    materials    with    which    the 
tablished  in  the  territory  of  the  powers  with  diplomacy  of  the  future  has  to  deal. 
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ration  that  seems  inexplicable.     The  wonderful  labored  elaborations  of  some  shrivelled  scholai 

vital  elasticity  of  a  child's  imagination  is  being  who  is  endeavoring  to  explain  away  the  ston 

gradually  rotted  by  what  Oscar  Wilde  so  ad-  of   "  Puss-in^Boots."     There  is  a   certain   har- 

mirably  called  a  creeping  common  sense.     It  is  mony  between  the  cracked  lips  and  the  cracked 

possible  to   obtain   much   amusement   from   the  theories. 


EDUCATION  OF   THE  NEGLECTED   RICH. 

npO-DAY  there  are  indications  at  hand  cs-  one  subordinated  to  the  caprices  of  the 
tablishinj:;  the  fact  that  the  children  of  wealthy;  hence  systematic  and  judicious 
parents  in  very  moderate  circumstances  re-  training  of  mind  and  character  is  impossible, 
ceive  a  better  training  for  life's  problems,  Private  tutoring  does  not  benefit  him.  It 
and  are,  therefore,  better  enabled  to  make  tends  to  develop  all  his  idiosyncrasies,  de- 
something  of  themselves,  than  the  children  prives  him  of  the  opportunity  and  aid  of 
of  ver}'  rich  parents.  "  The  child  who,  un-  companionship  and  healthy  emulation  of 
dcr  our  present  laws,  is  to  inherit  great  other  boys,  and  builds  up  a  dismal  sort  of 
wealth,  and,  potentially,  great  position  and  self-consciousness  which  is  singularly  un- 
great  irtlucncc,  too  often  is  not  given  a  fair  fortunate. 

chance  to  become  a  decent,  intelligent,  self-  At  fashionable  boarding-schools  things  go 
respecting  citizen,  because  of  the  folly  or  neg-  from  bad  to  worse.  Snobbishness  replaces 
lect  of  his  parents,"  says  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur-  character  and  sport,  sometimes  study.  Col- 
ray  Butler  in  the  Educational  Reviciu  for  lege  is  entered  through  the  strenuous  efforts 
November.  of  "coaches,"  and  from  his  college  life  he 

In  the  public  school  the  child  of  the  par-  practically  gets  nothing.  His  associates  arc 
ents  in  moderate  circumstances  learns  the  exclusives  like  himself;  his  aims  arc  usually 
first  great  lesson  of  practical  life, — punctual-  social,  occasionally  athletic,  never  scholarly, 
ity  and  regularity  in  keeping  engagements  As  a  rule  he  loafs  through  college,  hires  a 
and  in  the  discharge  of  daily  duty.  From  substitute  to  pass  his  examinations,  and,  after 
his  associations  he  learns  that  natural  ability,  scraping  over  the  barriers  to  graduation,  in 
good  sense,  friendly  companionship,  and  high  a  few  years  secures  a  degree,  and  is  there- 
purposes  are  as  likely  to  be  the  characteristics  upon  eligible  for  membership  in  any  uni- 
of  the  son  of  the  artisan  as  of  the  lawyer  or  versity  club  in  the  land.  This  process,  says 
large  manufacturer.  False  consciousness.  Dr.  Butler,  is  gone  through  with  every 
caddishness,  and  snobbery,  hence,  are  not  de-  year. 

veloped  in  him.    When  he  goes  to  college  he  To  youths  of  this  class  a  college  is  never 

makes  good  use  of  his  time  and  his  oppor-  thought  of  as  an  educational  institution.  "  It 

tunities  to  fit  himself  for  intelligent  citizen-  is  a  social  opportunit}',  an  agreeable  country 

ship,  no  matter  what  his  future  calling  may  club,    where   one  takes   his  valet,   his  polo 

be.    He  is  the  stock  of  which  his  community  ponies,  his  bulldog,  his  motor  car."    Wealth 

is  made  up.  weighs  lightly  on  him  and  so  abdicates  its 

Contrariwise,  the  child  of  the  wealthy  has  natural  and  just  position  in  the  community. 

no  such  opportunity.     Fashion  dictates  his  Parents  are  principally  responsible  for  this 

up-bringing.     Horse  shows,  or  the  like,  hap-  condition  of  aflfairs.    With  low  ideals  of  life, 

pening  about  the  period  when  schools  open  or  no  ideals  at  all,  they  thus  neglect  their 

in  the  fall,  defer  his  entrance  upon  study  children's  education,  inflicting  a  positive  in- 

until  November  at  the  earliest.    Occasionally  jury  on  the  body  politic  by  leaving  immense 

there  arc  absences  of  from  two  to  four  weeks,  fortunes  to  uneducated,  untrained  children 

and  by  mid-April  the  "  country  house  "  must  with  no  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public, 

be  opened,  and  school  sees  no  more  of  him  and  no  ideals  other  than  display  and  personal 

for  that  session.    With  such  interruptions  in  enjoyment. 

his  school  life  it  is  practically  impossible  for  To  wealth,   as  such,  there  is  little  real 

him  to  derive  any  good  eflFects.  antagonism.    There  is  a  plainly  growing  re- 

iMoreover,  his  associations  are  apt  to  make  sentment  to  the  abuse  of  it  by  the  children 

him  a  member  of  a  class  apart  from  the  rest  and  grandchildren  of  those  who  accumulated 

of  the  Republic's  juveniles, — the  worst  pos-  family  fortunes.  The  excesses  of  the  3KHinger 

sible  preparation  in  our  American  democracy,  generation  are  the  result  of  bad  educatioa, 

Or,  the  school  which  he  attends  is  probably  or  no  education  at  all.    The  only  solutioa  h 
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number  of  children  of  English  stock  is  decreas-  laborers.     Therie  is  an  absolute  lack  oi  ssrstefll 

ing,  while  the  immigrants  of  other  races,  in  most  in  dealing  with  the  situation  in  hand. 

instances,  come  abundantly  endowed  with  pro-  j^g^    ^   ^here   are,    in    a    finandal    way, 

line  propensities.     American  writers  have,  and  j.           ^  ^            j    j  i  ^             ^                 i 

not  without  reason,  pointed  to  the  transforma-  creditor  states  and   debtor  states,    so   there 

tion    process    which    the    Roman    Empire,   and  are,  we  are  reminded  by  Dr.  Naumann,  in 

particularly  the  city  of  Rome,  underwent  in  the  a  migrator}'  respect,  immigration  states  and 

first  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  all  emigration  states, 

old  Roman  institutions,  while  yet  remaining  as  •=* 

such,  were  filled  with  non-Romans,  until  a  time  As  we  Germans  have  earlier  been  an  emigra- 
arrived  when  the  empire  was  governed  by  II-  tion  state,  and  lately  have  become  an  immigra- 
lyrians,  Spaniards,  and  Africans,  and  was  no  tion  state,  we  can,  in  a  measure,  understand. the 
longer  a  Roman  empire.  Among  the  other  interests  connected  with  both  phases.  While  an 
theories  as  to  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  emigration  state,  we  have  complained  of  all  re- 
Roman  Empire,  the  contention  that  the  barbar-  strictions  placed  against  Germans,  "  out  of 
ians  destroyed  Rome  through  their  influx  and  spite,"  by  any  foreign  country.^  We  protested 
settlement  is  certainly,  in  a  measure,  justifiable,  against  the  decision  of  the  municipal  council  of 
and  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  us  moderns.  Paris  to  employ  only  French  street-sweepers,  as 

this  action  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 

The  historical  warning  cannot,  however,  the  German  street-sweepers  of  La  Villette.  This 

continues  Dr.  Naumann,  help  us  out  of  the  ^  only  a  sample  of  many.    We  have  always  con- 

present  situation  in  the  United  States    What  He'r^^l ''shouldTe  ^^r^.tdt^ul  ^^^ 

Will    free  America,   which   has   founded    its  in  evidence  everywhere.     But  we  have  not  al- 

present  culture  on  migration  only,  do  in  this  ways  found  it  quite  so  easy  to  concede  this  same 

case?    Should  she,  and  could  she,  close  herself  "ght  of  man  to  all  those  who  have  desired  to 

up  against  immigration?   Exclusion  measures  rrol^hU^nh^^thTanlt.Tic  r^r^s^lSS^ 
have  been  tried  against  the  blavic,  as  well  as  against  Jewish  immigration,  but  has  also  mani- 
against  the  eastern  Asiatic,  immigration.  fested  itself  publicly  on  many  other  occasions, 
_                 ,                    ,         .       ,         .,     ^       .  when  it  was  stipulated,  at  the  building  of  the 
Can  a  modem  state  close  its  doors?     Can  it  magnificent  canals,  that  no  foreigners  should,  if 
withdraw  labor  from  its  agriculture  and  indus-  possible,  be  employed.     Hardly  any  class  of  the 
tries,  because   this   labor  is   of   foreign   origin?  population  is  altogether  free  from  sentimental 
Or  should  it  not  have  such  a  strong  faith  in  dislike  of  any  kind  of  immigration  whatsover. 
the  power  of  assimilation  that  it  docs  not  ques- 
tion its  owTi  ability  to  amalgamate  all  strange  It  would  seem  highly  desirable  to  permit 
elements  into  a  future  unity?  the  migration  to  continue  as  i'.  inay,  but  to 
With  Germans,  says  this  writer,  further,  ^imit  the  trade  in  men.     To  this  end  the 
the  immigration  question  has  not  yet  become  following  means  are  provided : 

as   urgent  as   it   is   in   North   America,  but  i.  Prohibition  of  the  importation  of  contract 

among  all  nations  we  rank  next  after  the  laborers.    This  is  the  principal  thing,  and  would, 

Americans  in  regard  to  immigration  interests  \^  carried  into  actual  practice,  act  almost  as  a 

1  •        •       ^-     \..       ui  heavy  tariff, 

and  immigration  troubles.  ^  \^^^-^^  t,^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  protection 

Our  Polish  question   is  only  a  part  thereof,  for  all  classes  of  laborers    even  the  lowest,  to 

although  the  one  which  has  been  most  frequent-  '•^"<^».,^  ^J^je"^  ^"*'ij„^*  would  not  pay  to  employ 

ly  dealt  with,  and  which  has  excited  the  keenest  "nskilled  labor.     This  idea  has  been  most  thor- 

interest.    As  far  as  one  may  rely  on  the  rather  o"ghly  carried  through  m  Australia,  but  appears 

uncertain   statistics   on   the   use  of  the   mother  there  in  connection  with  a  prohibition  of  immi- 

tongue.  it  appears  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  gration.                                  ,.  .    ,     . 

population   in   the  German   Empire   is  German.  3-  Concession  of  all  political  rights  to  immi- 

The    non-German    inhabitants,    however,    trace  grants.     This  is  a  rather  double-edged  means. 

their  origin,  to  a  great  extent,  from  German  na-  ^^  promotes    on  the  one  hand,  the  political  and 

tional   territory    (Poles,   Danes,  Alsatians,   Ma-  professional   organizability   of   the   immigrants, 

zures.  Wends.  Lithuanians).    The  number  of  im-  !>"t  gives  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a  controlling 

migrants,  in   the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is,  "inuence  so   much   the  sooner. 

then,  not  overwhelmingly  great,  yet  it  cannot  be         T'lmc    /-^nr^ln^^^.   *.V.-  r*^.. ......   •-_ 

denied  that  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  industrial  ^  ^^^  concludes  the  German  writer,  we 

district,  Berliir,  Upper  Silesia,  and  partly  also  ^^^  that  the  leading  idea  is  this:  We  should 

Saxony  have  already  a  pretty  mixed  population,  admit  only  such  people  as  wc  may  expect  to 

and  that  all  the  great  landed  estates  east  of  the  he  able  to  raise  to  the  level  of  our  own  cul- 

Klbe  are   dependent   on   foreigners.     Thus  the  ^^^al  requirements, 

question  presents  itself  also  to  us,  whether  we  ^ 

should   let  matters  take  their  own  course  and  To  this  latter  end  the  trades  unions  should 

shape  themselves  as  they  may.     The   Prussian  direct  their  educational  attention.     To  this  cor- 

(lovernment  plays  a  double  hand.     It  supports  responds,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  de- 

the  ultra-agrarian  policy,  of  which  it  knows  that  manded  of  the  emigration  countries.     Especially 

the  effect  \vill  be  a  gradual  Slavic  influx,  and  at  is  a  close  control  of  the  emigration  agencies  re- 

the  same  time  it  busies  itself  with  making  re-  quired,  and  also  stipulations  in  regard  to  mini* 

strictions  as  to  residence  against  the  migrating  mum  space  on  emigrant  ships. 
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vojaftM  and  travels,  encjclopirdias,  and  scicn-  this  shall  not  be  forever.    The  spirit  is  never 

tifiL-  treatises,  far  outweighs,  in  quality  no  less  wholly  quenched.    Romance  never  dies.   The 

than  in  quantity,  the  literature  of  sentiment  stars  of  nii;ht  still  shine  to  the  souls  of  men. 

and  the  iinatrinatiiin.     'I'hc  whole  spiritual  Great  harpers  wiil  come  again,  "  and  the  lat- 

nature  of  man  is  findinj;  but  Httlc,  ami  for  ter  days  of  the  Atianlic  Monthly,  in  that  per- 

tlic  most  part  only  feeble  and  unsatisfactory,  haps  still  distant  time,  may  be  no  less  worthy 

expression,"  of  fame  than  vhen  Emerson  and  Longfellow 

He  complains  that  there  is  not  a  single  and  LoweU  and  Wbittier  and  Holmes  were 

cununanding   voice    in    poetry   to-day.      But  its  regidar  contributors." 


T\\V.  Cl-NTl-NARY  OF  WIHTTIER: 

si\<;iN(;  voicF.." 


"AMERICA'S  ONE 


(■"JN  Oeivmher  17,  \9t^~.  John  ("Jreenleaf 
Whiirtcr,  pivi  aui!  refurmer,  «as  horn 
In  the  outskirts  oi  Haverhill,  Mass.  Thi< 
r  onib  Nen  l'",nLdand  i-eiehr.ires  ihe  Whlttier 
i;-ntenan.  aud  a  number  of  artii"le<  appear 
n  the  literan-  majia/ines  setting  forth  the 
Oiiaker    poet's    claims    to    ibe    appreciation 

nr.n.'i  Munlhiy  for  I  ViTitibev  there  ap- 
pears an  apprei'iati.iu  he  H.  W,  llovnfon. 
icho  c-Tbers  up  into  several  intere^tirii: 
patxs  the  main  pi>ints  of  WhitticTV  claim  to 

A  ret-ent  piltrLmage  to  the  old  fannhouse 
in  which  the  poet  was  bom  did  not  impres* 
Mr,  Rointon  ven   deeply.     The  birthplace 


Iimked  exactly  as  it  might  have  been  expected 
to  look, — "  such  a  little  old  farmhouse  as  you 
m.ny  see  on  any  New-  Kngland  hillside."  The 
verj-  homeliness  and  apparent  commonplace- 
of  the  place,  however,  suggest  to  the 
writer  of  the  article  In  question  the  true  dis- 
lincrion  of  Whlttier. 

lik-   ai   Irulv   as   Burns,   Whittier    was   in- 
loiis  incorrigilily   provincial   in   the   narrow 
■.  yet.  thnnigli  his  very  loyalty  to  the  prov- 
wJiidi  nature  had  made  his  own,  achieving 
ilogrity  of  effort  and  result  hardly  to  be  al- 
ii by  the  most  ardent  cosmopolitanism,  the 
skilful  compliance.     The   Haverhill   farm- 
I'  was  noi  merely  Whittier's  birthplace;  it 
bis   bouic   for   some  thirty  years,   and  the 
of   bis   liinji   life   wa,*  lived   within   3   few 
-  of  ii.     He  did  not  "draft  at  each  remove 
iiSibcniiiE    chain."    for   there   were    no   re- 
■s      111'  nas  not  translated  from  one  State 
lotlur.  from  one  plane  of  livinR  to  another. 
l.i'UfilVllow  and  Bryant.     He  would  never 
'1 :  be  refused  n'pcalcdly  to  ro  to  England. 
ipb   the   warmest   i''f  welcomes  awaited  him 
IS  cintent   to  lake  always   deeper 
il  from  which  he  sprang.     There 
i.irniers  in  the  neightmrhood  to- 
e.|[i.illy  immovable,   equally   stub- 
parochialism.     Tb^  arc  a  silent 
race,  hui   ilifv  buvi'  h,iJ  their  voice. 

Whittier  was   more   than   reformer  and 
genre  poet :  he  has  a  clearer  title  to  fame  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  trtie  singer, — the  "  only 
kable    singer    America    has    ccrcainljr 


b.< 


•ed." 


ll|ic  IribuTc  b.i*  lieen  paid  to  his  ardent  and 
fj.inr.'iis  'rrvices  of  a  public  nature  and  to 
th.-  I-rnuiifui  siTi-niiy  and  purity  of  his  private 
iifi-      \\c  may   rcmemlicr  him  here  for  a  mo- 

mi-u!  as  .t  ^incinfi  voice. 

Not  that  the  (jentle  poet  himself  was  un- 
der any  delusions  as  to  his  capadtics  and 
limitations.  It  will  be  remembered  Aat  in 
the  "  Proem  "  to  the  collected  edition  of 
his  poems  in  1857,  he  s^s: 


The  secrets  of  the  he 
To  drop  the  plumt 
Our  coniition  worl 

A  more  intense  despa 

Yet  here  at  least  ; 

Of  hnman   right   and 

A  hate  of  lyranny 

And  htarty  in  its 


T  N  the  architectu 
influence  operal 
is  that  of  the  mods 
"  change  of  front" 
during  the  past  deca 
systematic,  and  real 
tion  and.attention  o 
it  should  be,  and  w 
influence,  wouid  w 
susceptible  conditiot 
tectural  excesses  wh 
Shotild  we  not  beft 
transplanted  art  to  1 
people  as  to  nip  in 
definitely  any  tendei 
architecture,  stop  ar 
Thus  writes  Mr 
this  subject,  in  the 
November,  in  exj 
adopted  the  teachin; 
school  while  neglect 

sance.  The  influer 
clares,  is  not  the  b 
tect  of  America.  1 
not  a  single  gradi 
Reaux  Arts."  Now 
hiindrcils  of  yoving 
to  study  architectiir 
the  <lirection  of  on 
The  purpose  of  t 
fluit  the  theories  anc 
des  Heaiix  Arts"  . 
American  reiiiiircmi 
French  architecture 
n,eth..ds  of  the  mc 
inilispensahlc  for  th 
for  the  "Grand  Pr 
all  serviceable  for  tl 
erettini:  the  abscno 
universal  appreciatif 
the  American  stude 
and  encouragement. 
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shades,  tones,  values,  etc,  is  perfectly  under-  wonderful   skill    in   indication.     Since   thk 

stood  by  their  judges.    Under  such  a  s>'stem  school    encourages    "  false   indicatioo  "    the 

the  student,  if  he  is  a  master  of  the  art,  can  writer  thinks  it  is  time  to  object   to  the 

at  will  suggest  to  the  judges  grayness,  sad-  importation  of  its  product  into  this  coun- 

ness,  h'ght  and  air,  or  absence  of  both, — a  tr>'.     False  conditions,  false  solution,  false 

beautiful  view  or  a  dense  forest.    All  this  is  indication,   false  construction  are  its  diar- 

meaningless,    childish,    and    aimless,    to   the  acteristics. 

writer,  who  believes  that  it  is  time  to  stop       It  is  an  architect's  chief  duty  to  produce 

and  consider.  artistic  solutions  from  given,  practical  condi- 

Advocates  of  the  French  system  who  have  tions.     His  real  business  is  not  with   the 

attained  proficiency  claim  to  be  able  to  de-  drawings  but  with  buildings  and  their  ar- 

sign  by  the  theory  of  proportion  the  <5)rrect  rangements.    The    French    school    reverses 

scilution   of   any   problem,   a   blockhouse   in  this  and  then  exceeds  it,  by  giving  the  exe- 

Alaska,  the  palace  of  a  king,  the  house  of  an  cution  of  the  drawings  paramount  considera- 

American    millionaire,    or    an    undertaker's  tion.    These  tendencies,  the  writer  says,  we 

shop,  twenty  or  thirty  stories  high,  to  be  built  are  unduly  magnifying,  and  are  permitting 

in  New  York,  without  any  other  prepara-  to   creep   into   our  every-day   architectural 

tion  than  a  good  eye  for  proportion  and  a  practice. 


OIL  TRANSPORTATION   INDUSTRY. 


s 


TANDARD  OIL  for  more  than  a  gen-  and  these  were  discussed  recently  by  Com- 

eration   furnishes   the  clearest  illustra-  missioners  Garfield  and  Smith  in  their  re- 

tion  of  prevalent  oil-shipping  practices.   In  port  on  the  investigation  of  the  oil  industry, 

fact,  the  course  of  the  company  has  been  The  capacity  of  a  pipe  line  is  strictly  lim- 

shaped    largely    through    its    transportation  ited  by  the  gauge  of  the  pipe.     It  can  only 

conditions.     Prior  to  1872  the  railroads  did  be   increased   by   duplication.     Thia  is   ag- 

this  work,  and  up  to  1877  were  embroiled  gravated  by  the  variable  production  of  oil  in 

in  "  pools,"  rate  wars  and  the  like.     The  the  fields.    In  Colorado  it  fell  from  501,763 

Interstate  Commerce  act  of    1887   put  an  barrels  in  1904  to  376,238  barrels  in  1905, 

end  to  pooling  and  discriminations.    In  1874  while  it  rose  exceedingly  in  Louisiana,  Texas, 

the  reorganization  of  the  United  Pipe  Lines  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory  in  the  same 

t(X)k  place,  and  1877  found  this  company  in  period.    Not^vithstanding  this  risk,  pipe  lines 

control  of  the  oil  industry  through  its  ab-  have  been   laid   with   increasing  regularity. 

sorption  of  the  P2mpire  Transportation  Com-  Pipe-line  charges  have  been  fixed  at  a  figure 

pany  and  the  Columbia  Conduit  Company,  which  will  move  the  traffic  rather  than  at 

In  1879  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company  at-  the  actual  cost  of  operation  over  the  distance 

tempted  to  extend  its  lines  to  the  seaboard,  covered.   Trunk-line  charges  arc  correspond- 

and  in  1881  the  National  Transit  Company  ingly  larger  than  the  cost  of  operation  in 

was  organized,  by  Standard  interests,  to  con-  order  to  avoid  a  deficit  on  the  entire  system, 

vey  oil  by  pipe  from  the  fields  to  the  Atlantic  says  Air.  Gilbert  Holland  Montague,  in  the 

Coast.      In    1883   resulting   wars  with   the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  October. 

railroads  were  terminated  by  an  agreement  "The    charges    which    the   commissioner 

to  divide  the  traffic  between  them  and  the  makes  against  the  pipe  line  companies,"  says 

pipe  lines.     Various  independent  pipe  lines  he,  "  are  that  they  refuse  to  transport  oil 

were  built  subsetiuently  and  combined  into  for  others,  or  to  deliver  at  desired  points,  or 

one  system,  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  in  19CX),  to  sell  crude  oil,  or  to  enforce  reasonable 

and  this  company  is  now  a  formidable  com-  regulations  as  to  the  quantity  of  shipment." 

I^ctitor  of  the  Standard.  These,  the  writer  thinks,  are  untenable,  be- 

Thr  problems  presented  in  oil  transporta-  cause  the  pipe  lines  are  not  common  carriers. 

tion  !)>'   rail   still   remain  imsolved.     Those  The  practices  complained  of,  he  maintains, 

arising:  from  pipe-line  transportation  are,  in  are  common  to  all  private  businesses.     The 

some  respects,  similar  to  the  problems  of  the  pipe  lines  do  not  own  the  oil  which  they 

conuuon  carrier,  and,  in  all  respects,  unique,  carry;  hence  they  cannot  sell  ofl.    As  to  their 

As  auxiliaries  to  pipe  lines,  tank  steamers,  regulations  regarding  shipment,  the  writer 

^rk  cars,  and  tank  wagons  are  employed,  contends  that  regulation  is  clearly 


LEyl 

to  prevent  loss  from  adn 
oils  in  transit  through  th 
As  a  whole,  the  pipe-lir 
surprisingly  few  problem! 
ly  a  public-service  compa 
like  a  private  business, 
the  economy  of  Standa 
overestimated.  That  cor 
private  lines  aggregate 
cost  of  $50,000,000. 
likens  its  holdings  to  one 
ing  from  Indian  Territo 
seaboard,  though  the  line 
field  form  a  distinct  grOL 
oldest,  the  "Appalachiai 
lines  running  from  its  fii 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltir 
where  there  are  large  refi 
cus  ffonk,  where  crude  o 
are  made.  Another  is  the  ' 
which  covers  the  Lima  ■ 
trunk  line  extends  west 
pany's  great  refinery  at 
other  eastward  to  Penn 
system  covers  the  Illinois 


NORWj 

VX/^HAT  happened  in 

years  ago  is  being 
in  Norway  at  the  present 

dialects  ended  in  the  esi 
of  tile  least  important  as  t 
Knglish.  The  Nonvegif 
ages  been  divided  by  a  sin 
supremacy,  but  it  was  n( 
of  the  last  century  that  tl 
forms  tending  to  bring  it 
the  outside  world.  The 
a  sharpening  as  well  as 
connict  came  with  the 
Aa.'ien  to  produce  lingi 
artificial  way  by  the  ere 
of  a  standardized  tongui 
resent  a  compromise  bet\ 
dialects. 

The  fight  was  suppoi 
"holly  against  the  sway  1 
accepted  literarj'  medium 
several  centuries,  but  in  : 
volved  was  the  very  sami 
establishment  of  what  is  n 
rated  as  Old  English,—;: 
a  battle  of  life  and  deat 
lects  of  the  West  Lands  ( 
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train  those  of  West  None  xnd  !■  ■  T— *!■  fas 
nhicb  iigree  whh  tboee  of  East  None  ^id  tiA- 
ft^hi'jncd  Swtdith.  There  can  be  no  dotd^t  tbd 
'.'nt  ianpu^e  of  ihuse  ducnments  most  be  iliiitf 
H:-.h  Khiil  vc  nc>w  ckl]  ■  solidified  li^sj 
::i'.'diu;ii.  a  niiti'jDiJij  prodaiiDed  naadndBed 
i^nffuiige  which  tu  a  iBrge  uieul  'waii  dcm- 
mmcd  by  ibe  Lunn.  aod  the  Icdudic  conn 
[f^cti.  aiid  from  which  imdonbtedlj  the  Ihnv 
di^ucci'  had  aireadv  be^mi  to  differ  cODBdos- 
ti!y.  I'he  diSeroiccs  bctwcoi  tbe  I  mil. in  i  pre- 
vaiiing  in  wefitTi]  and  casten  Korvaj  were 
no  d'jubi  as  tarly  ai  is  the  fourteenth  centnty. 
— or  hriore  Ntirway  had  lost  its  andependaice 
ofihe'.'ihcr  Scan  din  avian  comitria, — macfa  more 
marked  than  what  is  made  apparent  by  rajal 
man]fest'_-t;»  and  other  domments.  And  in  tbe 
c?i3'ri:>h:n«it  of  these  differences  tbe  Eastern 
Norwegian  has  throughout  allied  itsdf  ta  Dn- 
i~h  and,  !ti:l  more,  lo  Swedish. 

The  kei-  -o  the  present  ^tuatxn  lies  }vSt 
in  That  early  splitting  up  of  the  lan^uagr 
spfjken  within  Norway  into  two  groups  of 
tvidely  separated  dialects.  During  the  ccO' 
Turies  that  Nom-ay  remained  under  Dinidl 
A<im\n\im  the  medium  of  die  educated 
classes  and  of  a]l  official  intercourse  ms 
Danish. — or,  to  be  more  correct,  it  was  wiit- 
ten  Danish,  pronounced  practiadly  as  Swcd- 
fij'.f.-tjKRNR  KjoKN-KN.  I'h.     WhcH     Nonvav    became    joined    to 

Kxif  ufiiu-j-^^'-rt ;»  iii<-N"rH<YiiuJ*uKutii;>'iiuiit.i      Sweden    in  a  personal   union  otAy,  die  re- 
vived desire  for  complete  nacioaal  indcpend- 
t.^KU'-ii.     h\   rfvicwing  the  history  of  the   cncc  turned  toward  the  language  also,  de- 
uru^Ie,  Dr.  ifansen  wys:  manding  that  this  should  be  as  tnorou^ib' 

and  exclusively-  Non^egian  as  die  gov^pi- 

iijal-i-    ;.jiy    -Liir    dhlin.iioii    Ijetween    several  most  Hiilely  srrcad  dialect  ot  the  many  CK- 

S<'aii<]jri4vj:>ii  Iarit(uagi->  or  diah-cts.    The  "  Pro-  isting  from  the  capital  up  to  North  Cape 

Jo  .Norn  "  -,(  tj,'-  "I'i'T  runes  di*s  not  even  ^-Quld  have  been  selected  as  basis  for  a  new 

\C^\\X''<!Xu^!T^'\i»T U-',m   \\\\'i  hnguag^c!  "a.t^nal  tongue  had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 

Vjio^u   io  tjan-  .  kKhiI  j,.iwi-m  400  and  700  bridgeablc  division  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Han- 

A  I*,  laii-r  i/r'*"-'  li^i-'  '"irrirri  its  so  far  away  sen.     He  shows   in  his  article  that  eastern 

rl...'  Hi  iiji.i.-iH.'iri.|iiiK  n..w  r,-.j«)rts  jibiloluKical  Norivegian  didects  are  much  more  closely 

\l>'''-'Xi'-'ii..m  ■'Zi'"ut»^,^l'\-V'l  M^^^^  related    to  th;    present   "national  tongue, 

irii<iri:rii'.ii  ;i'ij<l 'I'K'tKraniin  Ji  extraordinarily  =">'!   through   this  to  Danish  and   Swedish, 

•l'i|.  k.kIiIiii/   ili^ii    till-   rliaiiRi-  produced   cx-  than  to  the /.dm/r/nW,  or  the  Wcstcm  Noi^ 

■  Jij-I..]  .i.iiiu:.!  iit,.|.-r>iandinKl«lw.;en  the  stages  wegian     dialects.       And     from     the    latter 

,„,..,,,,«  ;.,„    ;;/;;■■;;'''"«  '.;■■''.  I^'";  :."■;'  'f^  ^asen  drew  most  of  the  elements  he  used  to 

fioiii    lill  <riiiri((  i'xani|>lri,  docs  not  yet  show  huild  up  nis  Standardized     country  tongue. 
My    (..  ri.|,iil,|.-    rlivi-iori    ii'ii.j    di.ilirts.      And        Were  it  not  for  the  evident  inclination  of 

wIhjj   I..1    (li.(i,..i  litii.;,    afi.r  io()o,— a  tangi-  the  present  Norwegian  Government  to  favor 

ii'lt  'iii.'irili''''l'iii'r'?>'rdrnI'iV,'-L('ion''do'M  ^^'  Landsmaal  by  making  the  knowledge  of 

•  ■•o'n'I   to   iFii'  ii.ilioiialitii's' wliieh   liail  already  '*  obligatory  in  academic  examinations  and 

Ucr,iii<-  ci:ilili-.liid     Th.ri'  are  two  languaRcs,  by  other  steps  of  similar  nature,  the  nuitter 

W.hi   KniM'  .11,1  l..;,si   Nors.-,  while  the  difTcr-  might  be  said  to  stand  just  where  it  stood 

™:™r';,';,::-;:i;;:;i;;r£';,z.^'¥S^iri  fifir  y«r,  .go.  ^^^^A^^b,,,^ 

imrri-ii.allv  \Ve^l.■rtl  N.irsr,  or  Nnrronr,  Ian-    "hich  have  seen  Norwegian  literature  nse 
uiiaue  is  first  1.nr>u'ii  lo  lis  a-:  existing  in  Tee-    to  universal  importance,  linguistic  chaos  has 
I'  liegin  to  get  spcci-    reigned  in, that  literature, — so  much  so  that 
at  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  every  Norwegtan 

,.„.,    .....   „„-   ,„„„„„-..„   „.,Km>,o„K   m   eaMC...     «'"«''  ^'^    "^^^^    «"*   »    '*'  """"^   ^^    >* 

'  .rway  show  iKiiiliariti.s  which  differ  wholly    OWl-     Iwen,  the  great  'K,  ad- 


hercd  throughout  U 
Bjornsen  has  modifie 
to  accept  the  Landsn 
been  followed  by  all 

authors  whose  reputi 
the  borders  of  their 
weightiest  among  tl 
dialect  is  Arne  Garb 
to  employ   one   who 


•yO  the  average  i 
seemed  for  so 


picturesque,  i 
ists,  but  entirely  past 
in  the  industrial  life 
interesting  to  rind  si 
this  historic  land  fro 
and  practical  stand 
Boisseu  has  written 
menC  of  Kgypt  in  rei 
is  taken  from  a  revie 
Moderna)  which  m; 
ancient  fame  of  Egy 
ity  of  soil  may  not  I 
twentieth  century. 

The  changes  whi( 
this  land  of  immova 
are  certainlv  of  deep 
Nile,  which  has  so 
share  in  enriching  th 
bv  the  great  enginei 
and  Syout  and  the  m 
control.  This,  toget 
tern  of  irrigation,  inc 
value  of  the  land  a 
phorically  but  in  ha: 
this,  numerous  schei 
irrii;ation.  now  in  cc 
soon  to  be  begim,  v 
rei;ions  w  hich  are  kni 
soil,  but  which,  owLi 

This  land  will' be  a 
as  our  own  Western 
the  fabidous  crops  c 
!owa  and  Kansas. 

Tlie  cnllivntion  of  c 
.liKtry  nf  Egypt.  The 
ha?  fripled  in  ihi'  last 
cupits  a.  territory  of 
((uarltr  of  ihe  entire 
llie  country.  As  to  j 
nnw  ranks  third  in  Ihi 
cnminR  afterthe  Unilf 
ilia.  There  is  a  great 
of  cotton  into  fabrics  i 
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seconding  from  man  intelligent  and  compe-  he  did  so,  carrying  his  European  idi 
tent  enough  to  show  the  amazing  fecundity  far  that  she  is  his  only  wife  and  their  chil- 
of  the  soil.  Hence  has  come  the  sudden  rise  dren  his  only  heirs.  Icbaal  is  as  channing 
in  values  and  in  general  prosperity  which  and  sprightly  as  she  is  beautiful,  and  has 
seems  so  great  a  surprise  to  the  rest  of  the  profited  by  the  good  instruction  she  has  le- 
world)  used  to  thinking  of  Egypt  as  a  worn^  ceived  since  her  elevation  to  her  lofty  posi- 
out  piece  of  antiquity.  It  is,  however,  all  tion,  and  now  speaks  the  European  Ian- 
based  on  a  solid  foundation  of  exceptionally  guages  fluently  and  is  a  fit  consort  for  her 
favorable  climatic  and  agricultural  con-  civilized  and  modem  husband, 
ditions.  Abbas  Hilmi  endures  the  yoke  of  Fngityh 

..♦    -.#*u^  i^K^Hiw^AKK».  uii»ii  supremacy  in  his  countiy  with  a  vciy  recal- 

Porsonallty  of  the  Khedive  Abbas  Hllmi.       ./  •'.         .  tt    /    i    u-- u  i  i 

citrant  resignation.    He  feels  Im  helplesBness 

While  no  mention  is  made  of  English  rule  acutely  and  bitterly,  and  has  never  been  will- 
as  the  direct  cause  for  this  awakening  of  an  ing  to  keep  up  relations  with  British  oflBdals 
old  country  sunk  in  torpor  for  centuries,  no  as  cordially,  friendly  and  amiable  as  they 
observer  of  modern  affairs  can  doubt  that  it  would  like.  He  feels,  however,  that  there 
is  wholly  due  to  English  administration  of  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  except  to  abdicate 
Egyptian  affairs  and  to  the  genius  of  Lord  if  he  does  not  accept  silently  his  present  roU 
Cromer.  Indeed,  so  complete  and  unques-  as  figure-head.  He  does  this  with  no  open 
tioned  a  success  has  been  the  English  occu-  revolt,  but  he  never  ceases  to  hope  that  some- 
pation  that  the  nominal  ruler  of  Egypt,  the  thing  may  turn  up  to  engage  the  attention  of 
native  Khedive,  is  all  but  forgotten.  La  the  English  elsewhere.  In  the  meantime. 
Revue  of  recent  date  prints  an  article  on  the  when  he  suffers  too  much  from  what  he 
personality  and  private  life  of  the  present  considers  his  false  position  he  betakes  him- 
Khedive  which  is  interesting  in  itself  and  as  self  to  Constantinople,  leaves  his  wife  and 
calling  to  mind  a  sovereign  in  an  even  more  children  in  a  beautiful  palace  given  him  by 
anomalous  position  than  most  modern  so-  the  Sultan,  and  goes  forth  incognito  to  amuse 
called  "  rulers.*'  He  is  the  legitimate  ruler  himself  in  Europe.  Young,  healthy,  happy 
of  Egypt,  whose  claim  has  never  been  dis-  in  his  home  life,  wholly  without  care  and 
puted  (on  the  contrary  upheld  consistently)  free  to  travel  when  and  where  he  will,  he 
by  the  English,  and  yet  he  has  absolutely  no  has  many  advantages  over  some  hard- 
power  in  his  own  land.    He  is  a  young  man,  worked,  anxious  modern  monarchs. 

who  is  described  as  having  a  very  agreeable  ,„.    *a.*.,       ^.      m«           ....^ 

, .           ^  J  •  .^     *««..,,«     k^,>„,«    ko;-  What  Anolent  Efiryptlan  Monarohs  Lookod 

personality,    medium    stature,    brown    hair,  Like 

golden-brown  moustache,  a  very  fresh  com- 
plexion, and  beautiful  eyes.  He  was  edu-  As  far  as  Abbas  Hilmi's  resentment  at  the 
cated  in  Switzerland  and  Vienna,  and  is  in  usurpation  of  power  by  foreigners  gpes,  he 
most  w<iys  a  complete  European  in  his  tastes,  has  not  a  logical  leg  to  stand  on,  since  his 
He  speaks  five  languages  with  ease  and  is  a  own  ancestors  did  exactly  the  same  thing  to 
great  reader,  preferring  scientific  works  to  the  native  Egyptians,  and  since  the  same 
belles  leitres.  He  is  passionately  devoted  to  thing  has  taken  place  from  time  inunemoriaL 
his  country,  and  devotes  a  great  deal  of  In  connection  with  the  seizure  of  EQrpt  by 
study  to  modern  and  scientific  methods  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  rule  of  die 
agriculture  and  to  their  adaptation  to  the  Ptolemies,  some  very  interesting  disoorerics 
needs  of  Eg)pt.  He  himself  owns  large  have  been  made  of  late,  which  are  rqxirted 
tracts  of  land,  in  whose  administration  he  and  described  in  Hojas  Selectas  (Baroeloha) 
takes  an  intelligent  interest,  and  which  are  under  the  title  "  Funeral  Portraits  of  the 
managed  to  great  advantage.  Ptolemies."  The  article  is  well  illustrated 
When  he  came  of  age  he  wished  to  marry  with  reproductions  of  some  of  these  marvel- 
a  Turkish  princess,  but  this  was  opposed  by  lous  examples  of  ancient  realism  in  art  which 
Egyptian  statesmen,  who  feared  the  effect  of  bring  the  far-away  people  of  that  ancient 
a  foreign  wife.  The\'  gave  him  instead  a  period  very  close  to  us.  The  origin  of  these 
beautiful  Circassian  slave,  Icbaal  by  name,  portraits  may  be  briefly  stated  as  coming 
She  is  a  tall,  beautiful,  intelligent  woman,  ifrom  the  invasion  of  Greek  ideas  into  Egypt 
and  the  young  Khedive  fell  seriously  in  love  with  the  new  rulers.  From  time  immemorud 
with  her.  (treat  was  the  dismay  of  his  the  Egyptians  have  preserved,  from  religSoaa 
counsellors  when  he  insisted  that  he  wished  motives,  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  placing  on 
o  marry  her,  but  in  spite  of  their  protests  the  outside  of  the  mununy<ase  a 
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JUi.   OKOWm   OF    GERMAN    TRADES-UNIONISM. 

IN  X  f*r^.*  'Mj'ju  ,'*v''-'*  'J/:»^*:zz.\ri'i  ^•r>-    ay/i'easicr::  kry/w  thar  in 

;fty/f,t,   f/--/,*'^^    '//.  *r,':   ^yx.  r>v  r>3,tra!  *^  ^'f  ^-'^  L>itd  Kiagdam  it  jril  «^fce 

uiii^HiX.  '4tA  ^^.f•>  vvtj  .t*a*^  rjTzrtf.itKh,    lii^  uj  ptr  ocnt.    X«t:  :•>  Desusaik 

ai*'/'/*'   ^-ij-f*^   r^i^f'i^u* ;   '4;j;jror/.:TJi*^.W.   rZA.  v^-^iay  with  a  =:n::lar  percentagt 

»tr<'fi^t;j  //f  tr^  >a/j.fii^  !a.v^r  ori»n:zat:'X)  in  Scamdfnivian   co::atr:«   are   niU 

f»»^  l.,<;../J  St,..^.  K.":.;l^'i  .'n   12/.  or  m^.rt    JS^fTH. '^t,f  ^I?:^ .Tt^f 
I       -  ,  •       1  ^f-i     r-  J      rtcent  cit^  anu  occupy  ca  toe 

uatu/nnl  a/i»J  if»t*ffiat,'/fiaJ  ^fi;ori»,.     J  m  rM-    f^^  hun-ir-d  thousand  workers. 

frittv/ii  a/Jwii»ii4»rat>'/ri  '/yfi».i».t»  '/f  a  prfriident,    thtir  trad*:  movements,  so  ii    _ 

worth  studying;  represent  n 
gantzed  workers  of  the  world 


^^^^ ^  _ in  the  grand  tntal  of 

ii>MrZ<lrZ"'yjmul^^r't'^^^^^^^               wkh  2.390.000  are  a  number  of  minor  or  Icsi 

liu^  of  <  irnuHu  ..tv-Auy/M  la»K,r,  'f*'"'  organiM.tions,  aU  of  these  ▼anetia 

Siii,tAm-ji   u,   \)i/u,t    Bmistrin,    in   the  of  trade-union.    Among  them  are  the  Chn«- 

Mini-nf  (:ont.ml.on„y  H.rmv,  t\^r  VfArra.-  ".»".  (Catholic)   trade-unions,  the  trade  so- 

u,m  „i   L'.i\„.r  in  (inm:i„y  has  an  aiijfre-  '^'"f  "^  *^«=  -^i*"  Hirsch  type,  some  inde^ 

K«tr  tia-lr  ,„non  ...nnlwrshi,,  of  niorr  than  P'^'?'''^"*  .?••  nondescript  unions,  several  local 

a,!'*'/"^'   in    «4'>    ""i""^-     Onr   of   these  »nK>ns,      and,  quite  recently,  the  patnotK: 

n«i.«i»,  tl.:.t  of  thr  (irniian  metalworkers,  ""rkmgmen  s    societies,    or    yellow    tnde^ 

l.«.  «  ineii,l,r,Al,i|,  of   ,7^""".  "  »»'«  lar(,'«t  unions,  as  they  are  called  by  their  opponents.^ 

,»,.„.l,e„l,i,,."     .;.vs    the    writer,    "  of    any  ,  .^>"«=   ^^^'f   ^^    Pccul'^jly   Gennan   som- 

irnde  .....oil  in  the  worhl."  l''^'.  "'Ranizations,  having  no  real  equiva- 

The  ..m,|,;.i;v,«s  oi  thi.  writer  between  '*^".t  '" .^"y  ?»'^"  country  where  die  labor- 
liaden  .mionisin  in  ( ierinany  and  ..ther  Kuro-  7'"",,  "^^.  '«  Practical,  is  the  Patriotic 
|N-»n  .ounines  ...ake  a  very  siKnifioint  show-  F'*^"-  ,^^^.  "7  organized  by  the  well- 
ing. (;.....;..,'  the  report  of  the  KnKhsh  known  Imperial  League  for  Combating  So- 
AiimU-amnted  S...  ietv  of  K.iKineers.  he  p<,ints  ''""^  neiiiocracy,-a  political  soaety,  as  its 

.   .i'  .  .1    .                 »•           .  .Ki*  i.«  I  iiu..  name  indicates, 
oiii   that  tli;it  ni).'.;iin/.ati()n,  rstahliKiird  fitty- 

hi\  vnii  ^,  has  (ifilv    I  i<),(KX)  ninnhrrs,  while  This  league  is  led  by  an  ex-officer  of  the  Gcr- 

ihr   (Jrimaii    Mclalwdrkrrs*    Union,   havinjj;  man  army,  (knerai  von  Liebert,  and  is  rwudi- 

t.Jinilai  ihlrirsfs.  and  foiiruird  only  seventeen  ''^'^'^  hy  many  strong  opponents  of  Sodal  Dcm- 

I                   II'                 I         I  "cracy  because  ot  its  repulsive  methods  of  ac- 

vniii  a^'n,  has  a  iiirml)rfship  more  than  three  tion.    The  workingmen's  societies  organized  by 

lime*!  ai  laij'e,  iiu  linlifi|.r   is(>,<nk)  belon^in^i:  it  have  for  their  avowed  object  to  oppose  frivo- 

to  ^ll^Mln•^lill^'  odiipations  proper.     He  then  h>us  strikes  and  to  fight  for  genuine  freedom  of 

LMiCN  nil  tt)  sa\  •  combination,  i.  e.,  for  the  freedom  not  to  join 

•"*  the  great  representative  trade-unions.    In  short. 

A..  I.H  ...  ihr  Pn.nb.r  uf  u,K;tni/nl  workers  is  ^^^^^  '"^^  ^^  i^^r'u^l  '''  /fe  ^V^.  counter- 

w.m,l.  .1  ..  ....I  ...  nnr  l.;ulrnnlv  that  Hrit-  JV^*".^  of   the. British   free- laborers    umoos^  and 

.  h  l..Ml.  .  u...n,n  ..M  b.,..  ri..r.rd  to  lead  the  inter-  ^»?V:  ^-^^  "?»  >"/\^«  of  conflicts  Will  be  to  pro- 

n..Mu.,.l    n.nx,,.,..i    nl    w..Krr..,,u.|s.     On    the  V  de   empKycrs,   as   far  as  pos«l^ 

....... .n^.  ...  ..I..,..-.   ..II   i..,ilr.s  it  has  been  dis-  'Y'^'^'^.'  otherwise  blacklegs.     Their  nwnmewl 

........ I   1^    II.,-  (.........,   n.,...ns.    whirl,,   against  '^''''^}'   ''   a   mystery   to  ,<>"t«ders.   hat   «r«. 

.1                                    II          .-  i '      .  i»_-.  -  according  to  their  own  declarations  it  is  bdow 

lit.    ...MHi.iNH.  ...^i  mi  td  witiUi'isot  (iieat  Hritain.     .1 55,,    .  .v.     ^.^^•-•-"v.w  ^*'"_"^^^ 

I         I                   ...        ...      1..,    .K....  10.000.    1  heir  committee  is  rather  an  asencT  for 

« ....    i.»  .I..N       h.'w     ...I    a.inv    i»!    iu»    less    than  •     •  *     *i        «     ^i^^*^j  ni.TSl^''       * 

...          ...      V I  ....  ..!».».    .....  non-unionists  than  an  elected  representatioa  of 

,  ,;,              ,      ,   .,        „    .,•       .■  ...     r  ,.-  genuine,    though   small   and   heterodox,   *— --^ 

l.lilr   ..-.    \.'l    .'I    iIm    ili»'»'|i\r    loii'c  «M    a   move-     f^_. j.  .,  v.^ «  • ^n  ., *i.I_: 


,„„..,.     .,  ...     M    .„..»,-  ,.„>......,,„,,.-        j  It  is  disavowed  by  all  the  other 

nuMi    l.u.  .,.„  ..,.■  K,o«.h  .,,  Mm,I.ors..f    .cr-  s,^.i,,i,ts  or  non-Socialists  alilce. 
in.ui  li.ul.   ..m.«...-.t-.  i.>i»'.|  sinke  the  i»nserver  as 

....  .•xh,io..l....„x  phrtionuMion  in  the  social  lite        Politics  appears  to  enter  largely  into  Ger- 

.«!  iiui    u». .*'■..  wv'I   woith  a  closer  examination.  i  t  jt_«  a     *.  i»^    i 

man  labor  aitairs.    A  strong  politiaQ 

Not  that  (•citnanv  can  Uiast  ot  having:  the  plexion  was  for  a  long  time  oonqncuoai 

Vniicst   peiiTiinue  ot   uorkcrs  or^ani/cii   in  the    *' Max    Hirsch"    trnde-unions, 

r.u'c  iin'ons.       Statisticians    of    the    laK>r  zations  nearly  fifty  )'cars  <dd*     Thcf 


founded  in  oppositioi 
ganized  by  Socialists 
harmony  between  er 
In  spite  of  conside: 
part  of  some  leader 
Liberal  party  and  ol 
to  secure  widespread 
'  a  rule,  and  the  mass 
in  sympathy  with  t 
consist  to-day  altogi 
cieties,  with  a  tota 
1 20,000. 

Religion,  too,  eni 
organization,  an  u 
Great  Britain  or  th 

A  larger  force  than 
Christian  Irade-union. 
present  in  twenty-five  ■ 
bers.  Of  these,  nine 
members  were,  at  the 
general  federation  ol 
while  seven  Christian 
hers  proceed  on  inde; 
are  practically  mere 
former  several  show 
Ihey.  loo.  repudiate 
theory.      The    largest 


THE  WOI 

POR  many  centui 
tives  of  the  M 
found  in  the  west  I 
querors.  While  Ch 
Mussulmans,  the  1 
dvk'elt  in  the  lands 
late  years,  however, 
ing  about.  An  artic! 
the  HoUandscke  Re^ 
esting  information  01 

Not  only  do  numet 
at  present  in  the  Chr 
a*:  a  cult  IS  gaining  ai 
hamniedans  are  gradv 
■he  Diaspora,  the  disp 
indeed,  numbers  of  i 
were  transported  to 
then  Ihey  went  by  co 
punishment  for  somi 
rulers.  Thus,  in  thi 
Dutch  carried  some  tfi 
Malays  to  the  Cape, 
still  live  and  still  adl 
(hough  Ihey  have  losi 
guage.  fn  like  inanne 
(he  same  century,  broii 
mans  to  Lithuania,  ' 
true  lo  Islam,  Ihougl 
custiitiis  Ihey  have  be 

The  voluntary  di 
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Germany  a   very   energetic   champion,   one  who  has  glorified  Islamism  in 

who    is   a    full-blooded   German,   with    the  catcd  ladies  like  the  violmiste.  Miss  Ddbs^ 

*'.i        I  -.U-.   Du:^^u^^.,   Af^koi^  Canadian  :  the  painter.  Mrs.  Lonise  A.  Chimicr; 

sr,norous  title  of  the  Rhinelandcr  Moham-  ^„^    j^^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^,^  QailUam  Bey, 

med  Adil  bchmitz  du  Monim.  the  Turkish   Consul  at  LiverpooL     He  is   the 

Af#-.^  -.  ^^  \A.^^^  rt  tt^'<.ntv-  -L-*.or-  In  t>i<^  «»i»ct  ^ead    of    the    Mohammedan    coneresatioos    m 

wh.re    he    wa,    engaged    a.    civil    engineer    at  England.    Sheik-ul-Islam   of   the  TJritish    Isl^ 

PaWnUng   on    Sumatra,    during    the    develop-  and  bears  the  title  of  Effendi      He  is  also  tbe 

mr:nt  of  the  petroleum  region   in   that   section,  ^^''^^^^L*'^  /^r"^.^"'-  ?   .^^^y-  "^  f/ ^ 

wh^re    he    aci^pted    Mamism    and    married    a  S.""?**' ^  *^^l/^''"" V" '"'i^'xi  1°    ^^""^ 

Mohammedan   woman,   he  relumed   to   his  na-  States   also   the   number  of    Mohammedans   is 

tiv.:  land,  and  now   resides   with  his  family  at  ?''^T^  K^,t>* '"^J"^?^^^  ^.^J^^  ^i^^ 

Kng.:r,  on   the  Rhine.     Schmitz  du    Monlin   is  The  head  of  the  cult  there  is  Mohamm^  Alex- 

strc^.uously  endeavoring  to  win  adherents  to  his  ander  Russell  \\ebb   at  ojie  time  Lm ted  States 

new-found  faith,  but  in  doing  so  is  often  vio-  P-^n^^^  ^}  ^^^'^f'    Since  his  adopUon  of  Islam- 

lently  partisan  in  tone.     He  l.K.k.  upon  the  so-  ]^^J'^  ]-  ^aid  to  reside  in  New  Jersey    where 

called   Christian    world,   with   it^  eager  pursuit  J«  ^<^^'Otes  all  his  powers  to  the  propagation  of 

of  wealth,  station,  and  luxury,  as  having  fallen  ^'=*  n^*^'  ^^^^^• 

back  imo  heathenism,  and  regards  himself  and  Modern  Intellectual  Tendencies  of  ttia 
his  fellow-rehgK^ists  as  better  followers  (.1  the  Mussulmans. 

Christ    than    they.      It    may    not    Ije    generally 

known  that  Uelene  Bohlau.  the  writer  on  femin-  Contrar>'  to  the  opinion  of  the  Arab- 
ism  in  .Munich  waj  married  to  a  Mohammedan  Waters,  who  consider  the  Mussulman  a  dor- 
accordmg  to  the  .Moslem  rite,  and  has  adopted  ^  i  •  i  -j  x  •  *  n  ^  i  •  ^ 
the  faith  of  her  l:u>banrl.  rjniar  al  Ra>chid  Bey.  ^ant  bemg,  devoid  of  mtelleaual  interests. 
In  H«idtll>erg  an  Kgyptian  is  on  the  -^taff  of  the  Mohammedan  has  marked  literary  tastes 
the  medical  faculty  rif  the  univer^^ity.  In  Mun-  and  philosophical  tendencies, 
irh  another  Kgyptian  Moslem  was  assistant  to  y^e  people  of  the  east  have  never  gpne 
Professor  Schlosser,  the  oculist,  but  has  now  ,  ,  1,  ^''  ...  r  *^'\%*  %  j  ^. 
returne.1  to  Cairo  and  practices  his  profession  beyond  the  conditions  of  childhood,  and  the 
there.  From  India  many  Mohammedans  have  book  of  Life,  Science,  and  Literature  reads 
established  themselves  in  Kngland ;  Liverp<jol  to  them  like  their  fair>'  tales, 
and  I^ndf-rti  have  mosf|ues  of  considerable  size.  r  ,  ^r 
The  one  at  the  ICast  I-lnd  of  I^mdon  has  been  The  contemplative  life  of  the  Mussulman 
found  trKj  small,  and  is  being  enlarged.  tends  naturally  to  mental  work.  The  students 
,_,,,,--,  J  ,  ,  of  the  schools,  sons  of  Djerbian  grocers  and 
In  Kngland  the  Mohammedans  have  also  embroiderers  or  Tunisian  slipper-makers,  Icam 
established  several  useful  institutions  for  the  to  read  and  to  calculate  with  an  ardor  promis- 
people  of  their  faith, — schools,  children's  ing  well  for  the  Mussulman's  future.  When  Si- 
homes,  and  benevolent  societies.  Periodicals  f'''^^'^^'  president  of  the  Association  of  L*t- 
,»  , ;.  ,  ,  I  ,  J  I  Af  tered  Mussulmans,  founded  the  Grand  Kontab, 
arc  also  published  there  devoted  to  the  Mos-  |,cfore  the  first  twenty-four  hours  were  over  i(g 
lem  propaganda.  The  **  Panislam  Society  "  pupils  knocked  at  its  doors,  and  shortly  after 
has  for  its  object  the  material  and  moral  ad-  it  registered  250  students.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
vanceiTient  of  Mohammedans  in  the  western  ^^^  tjie  .\  ussulmanis  -  half  asleep  A  man 
1  1  t  •  !•  who  IS  half  asleep  does  not  sit  down  for  the 
world,  combats  erroneous  views  regarding  purpose  of  thinking:  if  he  sits  down  to  think 
them,  removes  misconceptions,  renders  assist-  he  is  awake  and  he  knows  what  he  is  doing, 
ance  where  needed,  and  promotes  their  in-  j^  y^rabia  ever>thing  predisposes  to  intd- 
tcrests  in  ever'  (hrectton  1  he  «)ul  of  this  ,^^,^^3!  i^^or,  the  thoughtful  temperament, 
WKiety  at  present  is  the  Hindu  Mohammed  the  national  inclination  to  avoidance  of  physi- 
Abdullali  al  ,\Iamum  Schravvardy,  born  at  ^.^i  fati^,ue,  the  immobility  so  natural  to  the 
Dakka,  near  Calcutta,  and  barrister-at-law  Oriental  and  so  necessary  to  the  man  before 
in  r.ondon.  He  is  only  twenty-seven  years  the  desk,  the  eager  imagination,— all  that  Iws 
old,  but  has  already  written  and  published  ^een  there  from  the  beginning  to  prepare  the 
mail)'  articles  advocatmi:  the  cause  of  _Islam,  ^.^y  f^r  the  reception  of  the  science  of  this 
r.  <r.,  .  SayiniP  of  \Iahommed,^  First  ^^^  "Henceforth  the  man  of  the  east  tt 
Steps  in  Mrjslem  Jurisprudence  Pirst  j,,  ,jn,,  something  more  necessary  to  the 
Steps  in  M(>slem  I  heology,  Shakespeare  Arabian  evolution  than  all  the  keys  of  the 
and  Oriental  Literature,  etc.  palaces  of  Golconda." 
AiiK.iiK  luiKli-liiiun  converted  to  Islamism  we        Jt  may  be  added  that  the  number  of  Mo- 

na.iu-  h.re  I.„r.l   Stanley  of  Aldernev    whose  hammedans  is  increasing  also  in  Australiik 

Moslem  naiiK' IS  Ah(hil  Rahman.  <me  of  the  earn-  ""■"""-"••■"   -o   ■■■v,i».««,iii^  «.»i»  m  ntuwuww. 

est  pr.iMlyi.s.  a  member  of  the  Mouse  of  I.ords.  Whether  the  Mohammedan  plant  will  flour- 
ami  will  I  <lii(i  Dccemher  10,  Kxi.v  at  the  age  of  ish  in  western  soil  the  future  will  show;  but 
-.evnity  mv.ii  In  his  yonnger  years  he  was  jts  present  place  is  at  least  worthy  of  note 
.•.llaeh..  t..  the  ^.Inl.as^y  at  Cmstantinople  Next  ,  „  ,^  jj  f  psycholoood  point 
there  were  Lemesurier.  for  many  years  a  lawyer  -,  .  '  ""••"  ""■"  »  Fi»jv.™«*«B«i«i  i>uuu 
"n  Ceylon ;  (iehnia  el  Nasr  Parkinson,  a  Scot,  **r  view. 
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concession    from   the    national   government,  promulgated  and  its  veto  power  is  abcolute. 

binding  both  parties  to  certain  undertakings.  Without     its    sanction    no    rate     can     be 

In   this  concession   the  maximum   rates  are  enforced. 

mentioned,  and  these  remain  during  the  life       Once  a  rate  is  established  it  can  only  be 

of  the  concession.    These  are  not  always  the  changed  by  the  commission  after   the  rail- 

same,  but  vary  according  to  circumstances,  roads  have  satisfied  that  body  that  an  altera- 

location  and  resources.     While  these  rates  tion  is  beneficial  to  the  shipper,  to  the  public, 

can    never   be    raised^    the   commission    has  to  the  government,  to  the  soliciting  railroad, 

power  to  reduce  them  in  the  interests  of  the  and  to  all  other  railroads  likely  to  be  affected. 

people.     This  body  consists  of  five  govern-  Pooling  agreements  are  legal  in  Mexico,  and 

ment  members,  two  representatives  from  the  railroads  may  own  and  operate  coal  and  oil 

Board  of  Trade,  and  two  from  the  railroads,  properties.    In  maintenance,  construction  'and 

The  latter  four  have  no  vote.    Hearings  are  operation  Mexican  railways  compare  favora- 

held  once  a  week  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  bly  with  our  own,  although  not  of  the  high 

the  report  of  the  commission  is  promulgated  standards  in   the  United  States.     Compre- 

by  the  Department  of  Communications  and  hensively  summed  up,  Mexico  is  not  afraid  of 

Public  Works.    The  commission  is  endowed  government    rate    regulation,    and    is    even 

with  power  to  determine  the  reasonableness  ready  to  assume 'a  general  proprietary  interest 

of  a  rate.     It  passes  on  rates  before  they  are  ih  her  railroad  system. 


RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  GERMAN  KAISER. 

npHOSE  who  think  that  in  the  variously  which  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Christian 

■■■       talented   German    Emperor  a  theolo-  docfine.    Harnack.  the  historian,  may  with  a 

,1          ,               ,             1 1       'ii  /:    J  smile  have  made  his  imperial  listener  aware  of 

gian  has  been  lost  to  the  \yorld  will  hnd  a  the  naiveness  in  such  a  construction  of  history. 

corroboration  of  their  opinion  in  the  speech  ^t^,      t. -...                    i      r      i                   «. 

which  the  Emperor  delivered  at  Miinster,  a  ,  ^^^   Munste.r  speech,   furthermore,    dis. 

short  while  ago.     This  address  proves,  in  ^^^^^^  5*^%^^^^  $"^1  ^'^^  Professor  has  also 

fact,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  corre-  transmitted  to  the  Eniperor  another  a>ncep- 

spondence  between  the  Emperor  and  Admiral  ^lon  of  Christ  than  the  one  m  accord  with 

Hollmann  over  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  ^^^  traditional  dogma: 

Bible,  that  Emperor  William  II.  has  a  strong  .^^t  that  the  central  figure  of  the  Christian 

.     ,.       .             ^    ,     .            1  .  ,            1      /:    J  religion  is  m  this  view  a  mere  man  like  evenr 

inclination  toward  piety,  which  we  also  find  other  man  who  had  wandered  about  among  tte 

as  a  characteristic  trait  in  his  grandfather,  rest  of  us  on  the  surface  of  this  earth,  where  we 

and   even   in   a  man    like   Bismarck.     The  all  dwell  with  our   defects.    In  that  categoiy 

present  Emperor  meditates  profoundlv  and  J^^"^  ""/u  ^if '''',^^*'  ''  Pj^^^d  by  the  left  party 

^  .  ,               *     .                       II    u     •      n'    _    1  among  the  theologians,  to  which  Harnack.  now- 

with  apparent  interest  on  all  the  intellectual  ever,  does  not  helong.    He  rather  takes,  as  a 

problems  of  piety.     A   writer  in   the  K'61-  follower  of  the  famous  Ritschl,  an  intermediate 

nische  Zcitun^  says:  position,  and  sees  in  Girist  a  man  whose  ex- 
istence on  earth  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  frame  of 

Every    thcolopian    will    undoubtedly    discern  historical  events,  and  who  was  bom  and  died 

without  difficulty  that  it  is  Hamack's  theology  in  a  natural  manner.    But  this  man  has,  throiigli 

which  shines  forth  in  the  most  notable  sentences  his   religious  soul,  maintained  a  peculiar  rda- 

of   the   imperial   speech    at   Minister.     The  in-  tion  to  God.  and  has  proved  this  relationslup 

flucnce  exerted  by  the  original,  fascinating  per-  by   a    life    full    of   unparalleled   manifestatioos 

sonjility  of  the  great  church  historian  on  Em-  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testa- 

peror  William  manifests  itself  here  publicly  for  ment.    Through    these   manifestations,   the   re* 

the  first  time.    When  tlie  speaker,  for  example,  ligious  value  whereof  can  never  become  out  of 

sets  forth   in  unmistakable  words  the  religion  date,  he  exerts  a  prefigurative  and,  at  the  same 

tb.at  he  wishes  to  see  observed,  as  against  the  time,   liberating  influence  on   aU  persons   who 

riporous  church  dogma,  this  is  certainly  in  line  willingly  submit  to  it.     Such,  in  substance,  is 

with    the    evolution   «^f    rolij;ion,   which    liberal  Hamack's  theology.    As  we  sec,  it  lets  tiie'Ob- 

idea  the  Eniperor  at  one  time  asserted  at  Bres-  jective  facts  of  salvation,  as  set   forth  in  the 

lau.  but  it  is  utterly  irroconoilable  with  the  doc-  dogma,  fall,  and  makes   reli^on  pnrdy  an  af- 

trine  of  the  two  revelati*Mis  as  propounded  in  fair  of  the  soul  of  the  individual  httman  beang: 

his  letter  to  Hollmann.     Now  he  has  dropped  The  soul  as  the  religious  organ  of  man  is,  for 

one  revelation,  which  the  Emperor  would  not  this  reason,  set  in  the  center  of  the  reUgioos 

give  up  at  that  time,  the  one  in  regard  to  the  expositions  in  the  Emperor^s  speech. 

histor>'   of   salvation.   >yhich   taught   a   gradual  No  one  will  close  his  eyes  to  the  spiritual  and 

preparation,  from  the  times  of  Paradise  on,  of  moral  sublimity  of  this  religion,  into  wUdi  tfw 

fie  salvation  of  humanity  through  Christ,  and  Emperor's  piety  has  developed  under  the  in- 


fluence  of  Hamack'! 

jcctive  form  of  reljgit 


A  NEW  PL 
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making  just   compensation   to   any  persons  First:  It  is  adapted  to  States  and  commun- 

who  may  be  injured  by  this  change  in  its  ities  in  every  condition  and  belief  and  prac- 

policy;  and  should  prohibit  the  purchase  of  tice. 

intoxicating  liquor  from  private  parties.  Second:  It  would  tend  to  educate  the  pco- 

Second:   That,  in  the  interest  of  temper-  pie  of  every  community  in  temperance, 

ance,  the  State  should  take  the  whole  liquor  Third:  It  would  provide  laws  that  can  be 

business   into   its  own   hands;   and   that   it  enforced  ever^'where. 

should  manufacture  pure  liquor,  and  sell  it,  Fourth:  It  would  take  the  financial  profit 

— so  far  as,  in  its  judgment,  liquor  ought  to  out  of  the  liquor  business, 

be  manufactured  and  sold, — substantially  at  Fifth:  It  would  abolish  the  liquor  saloon. 

cost,  through  carefully  selected  agents,  who  The  State,  he  contends,  can  better  afford 

should   have   no   financial   interest  in   their  to  compensate  those  who  may  be  injured  by 

sales,  and  who  should  be  under  bonds  to  this  radical  change  in  its  policy  than  to  have 

keep  the  law.  tlicm  continue  in  their  present  business.     By 

Third:  That  the  State  should  provide,  by  employing  agents  "  under  bonds  "  with  "  no 
a  general  law,  such  minimum  of  regulation,  financial  interests  in  their  sales,"  the  law 
restriction  and  prohibition  of  its  own  sales  of  would  be  respected  and  excessive  selling  re- 
liquor  as,  in  its  judgment,  may  wisely  be  strained.  By  selling  "  substantially  at  cost," 
applied  in  all  places  within  its  borders;  and  the  State  would  be  acting  solely  for  the  pub- 
should  authorize  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  lie  good,  and  in  the  interest  of  temperance; 
wards  of  cities  to  add  thereto  any  further  and,  moreover,  by  this  means  unlawful  seU- 
regulation,  restriction  and  prohibition  which  ing  could  be  suppressed  more  effectually. 
they  might  deem  wise.  The  large  profit  is  the  inducement  to  sell 

This  plan  appears  to  him  to  possess  the  liquor;  by  reducing  the  price  the  State  would 

following  advantages:  remove  this  temptation. 


MODERN    **  ILLUMINATI '?  AND    THE    CRISIS    IN    RE- 

LIGIOUS    THOUGHT. 

**  A  NY  ONE  who  has  followed  the  move-  from  long  observation,  that  men  arc  ceasing 
ment  of  religious  thought  during  to  look  upon  religions  as  artificial  and  arbi- 
the  past  fifty  years,"  writes  M.  Goblet  d'Al-  trary  creations,  and  are  beginning  to  regard 
viella,  in  the  Revue  de  Belgique  (Brussels),  them  as  having  their  source  in  the  deepest 
*'  cannot  have  failed  to  note  that  a  great  strata  of  human  nature,  holding  that  they 
change  has  taken  place  in  men's  attitude  constitute  an  indispensable  influence  in  social 
toward  religion.  evolution.  The  United  States  alone  has 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  reaction  which  has  shown  with  what  rapidity  and  excellent  re- 
thrown the  ruling  orders,  in  their  fear  of  So-  suits  the  churches  can  transform  themselves 
cialism,  into  the  arms  of  intrinsically  conscrva-  j^^q    instruments    of    humanitarian    reform, 

tive  uistitutions,  rmt  to  the  position  which  men  ,       .  •  j       n  ^u     i      •     i   j*     ^l  1 

01  enlightenment,  litterateurs,  savants,   sociolo-  leaving  aside  all  theological  divergences  that 

gists,  and  often  political  men,  have  taken  up  as  may  characterize  them^ 

regards  religion  and  its  value  to  mankind.  M.  d'Alviella  proceeds  then  to  point  the 

According  to  M.  d'Alviella,  there  has  sue-  moral  of  his  convictions,  by  referring  to  the 

ceeded  to  the  disdain  which  marked  the  open-  investigation  made  this  year  by  the  Mercmre 

ing  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  regard  to  de  France  among  the  illuminati  of  the  woiid, 

all  things  religious,  a  mixture  of  toleration,  as  to  the  part  religion  piaytd  in  their  minds. 

of  curiosit\'  and  of  respect  for  the  sincere  Men   of  all  classes  and  nationalities  were 

and   spontaneous   manifestations  of  the  re-  asked  to  give  their  views.    To  mention  but 

ligious  instinct.    Moreover,  there  is  evident  a  few  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  furnished 

an  inclination  on  the  part  of  all  reflective  by  141  well-knov^  men,  we  find  Fran^on 

men  to  trace  religion   to  its  vital   sources,  Copee  declaring  that  his  attitude  toward  p^ 

and  to  so  organize  its  effects  as  to  make  it  as  ligion  is  contained  in  the  word  ** credo"; 

fruitful  as  possible.    Far  from  thinking  that  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  well-known  Dutdi  mini^ 

ours  is  an  age  of  atheistical  indifference,  M.  ter,  asserts  that  though  the  moment  is  un- 

d'Alviella  declares  it  to  be  his  conviction,  favorable   to  the  development  of  idigpous 
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almost  excluded ;  a  conflict  with  the  govern-  cellent  ally  as  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  ad- 

ment  is,  therefore,  not  precluded  at  the  first  yi^^  ^"^  ,^.^P  Promises.    Hopes  of  padfyinff 

^  '  .      .    ^1  :    r  •  J  the  population   were  suggested,   assurances  of 

opportunity  in  the  event  of  a  progressive  and  t^e  procuring  of  new,  convenient   loans  were 

radical  majority.  given.    But,  neither  has  tranquillity  prevailed. 

The  wider  internal  and  external  political  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  obtain  a  loan.    The 

ground  of  Russia  has,  however,  recently  un-  f^^***^^^  "leaders"  in  Russia  have  begun  slowly 
J  1  J  ^1.  ^L-  J  T-k  -11  to  rub  their  eyes.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
dergone  a  change,  and  the  third  Duma  will  shortsightedness  of  the  oft-criticised  Russian 
appear  in  presence  of  the  government  under  diplomacy,  the  state  of  things  would  undergo 
different  conditions.  Says  the  Polish  no  change,  and  Germany  would  continue  to  en- 
iournal'  ^^^  *^®  favor  and  attention  of  St.  Petersbun^ 
^  '  But  at  the  other  end  of  Europe,  on  the  Thames, 
The  second  Duma  entered  on  its  work  in  a  King  Edward  VII.  has  been  laying  wise  and 
period  most  propitious  to  the  government, — the  wide- reaching  plans,  and  has  been  able  through 
period  when  the  party  of  the  "true  Russian  the  clever  and  inexpressibly  energetic  Russian 
people "  flourished,  together  with  its  auxiliary  embassy  to  vie  in  strength  with  the  Prussian 
divisions,  the  "Black  Hundreds."  That  was  representation  on  the  Neva.  Despite  the  endeav- 
the  epoch  of  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  creation  ors  of  the  German  Ambassador,  who  has  recentlj 
of  a  powerful  and  compact  monarchical  party,  been  recalled  from  St.  Petersburg,  England  con- 
of  which  the  Moskovskiya  Vycdomosti  pro-  eluded  a  pacific  treaty  with  Russia,  at  the  same 
claimed  wonders,  writing  in  gigantic  letters  at  time  bringing  through  her  influence  Russia  and 
the  head  of  every  issue :  **  First  of  all,  however,  Austria  nearer,  and  projecting  an  understand- 
it  is  necessary  to  disperse  the  second  Duma ! "  ing  with  Italy.  Together  in  contact  with 
The  Right  was  strong  and  haughty.  It  prom-  France  there  is  being  drawii,  thereforej  the  per- 
ised  to  achieve  miracles;  to  reform  Russia's  spective  of  the  conformation  of  political  corn- 
economic  forces,  to  bring  about  a  regenerated  binations  entirely  new,  and  until  lately,  it  would 
and  modified  third  chamber.  The  Committee  seem,  impossible.  At  this  moment  Germaoy 
of  Ministers  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  assur-  finds  herself  in  as  exceptional  a  situation  as 
ances,  and  sought  an  opportunity  to  dissolve  the  she  has  never  been  in  during  her  existence  as 
Duma.  The  fate  of  the  Duma  was  prejudged  an  empire.  By  the  hand  of  Edward  VII.  the  in- 
fer a  few  weeks  before  its  close.  At  the  pres-  fluence  of  Berlin  will,  therefore,  be  considerably 
ent  moment  less  hopes  are  doubtless  placed  by  removed  from  St.  Petersburg.  This  circimi- 
the  government  in  the  **  Union  of  True  Russian  stance  alters  considerably  the  situation  in  which 
People."  On  the  one  hand,  the  authorities  will  take  place  the  commencement  of  the  woik 
know  that  the  "  Union "  has  not  been  able  to  of  the  third  Duma.  To  this,  finally^  most  be 
pacify  Russia ;  on  the  other,  the  "  Union  **  has  added  the  fact  that  the  weakness  of  Rtiasia  doei 
recognized  that  it  is  itself  in  danger.  It  has  not  at  all  lie  in  the  interest  of  the  diplonuticailf 
been  observed  that  the  high  bureaucrats  are  co-ordinate  powers.  Nay,  considering  Genii«q|!^. 
menaced  from  the  emboldened  *'  Unionists "  they  should  rather  care  for  the  vi^r  o£  thp 
with  no  less  danger  than  from  the  most  fiery  Russian  power.  But  the  first  condition  of  iSbm 
ists.     The  "  Union  of  True  Russian  vigor  of  the  Russian  state  is  a  firm  and''tn» 


revolutionist 

People  "  j)erhaps.  therefore,  still  enjoys  a  con-  constitutional  form  of  government 

siderable  influence,  but  it  has  forfeited  the  charm 

that  until  recently  it  possessed  over  the  authori-  -It  is  impossible  at  this  moment  tD 

ties      In  this  respect  the  third  Duma  will  find  ;„  what  direction  the  inter-Europcan 

nself  in  a  far  more  auspicious  situation.  ^^j  ^^j^^j^^^  ^.j^  j^^^,^p.  ^^^  y^l^^l 

Taking    a    survey    now    of    the    general  present  appearances,  it  may  be  foretold  ^k. 

ground  of  foreign  politics,  which,  as  he  ob-  King  Edward  VII.  will  attain  his  endl. "  * 

ser^'es,    has   weight   in    St.   Petersburg,   the  g^^ch  conditions,"  says  the  writer  in  the  3% 

writer  says:  ^o,/„y^    Illustrowany,    in    condimon,    •^# 

Tt   is  no  secret  that   Emperor  William  is  a  third   Duma  would  find  a  firmer  pomtM 

headstronj?   foe    not   onlv  of   Polish   autonomy,  ci,r^r^^,.«.  ««^  „.«   u     xc     j  -.             •       r^J?^ 

hut  also  of  a  regenerating  reform  of  the  Russian  support  and  vyould  aflFord  a  SUrpnse  tD  te 

state.     What  influence  the  German  monarch  has  ^ond  by  holding  out  and  obtaining  OOOiii^: 

exerted  indirectly  and  directlv  on  St.  Petersburg  tutional  authority  in  Russia.'* 

is  also  a  matter  of  secrecy  to  no  politician.     We  'ji' 

all  know  well  that  in  the  closing  of  the  Duma  Facts   are   known    in   the  history   of  tmtlS- 

can    be    discovered    powerful    influences    of    a  ments  of  the  lasting  work  of  chambers  tCTdto* - 

purely  external  nature.     Hut  German  friendship  solution  of  which  was  already  expected  hnSi' 

has  proved  a  bad  friendship.     Berlin  was  an  ex-  their  convocation.                                                   •».: 
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the  Civil  War  began  he  was  in  middle  life,  hav- 
ing behind  him  tv/enty  years  of  successful  bank' 
ing  experience  in  the  Ciiy  of  Brotherly  Love. 
The  house  with  wliich  he  had  been  connected  in 
Ihe  early  yc^rs  of  his  business  Hfe  in  Philadel- 
phia had  had  much  to  do  with  the  hnancing  of 
Ihe  Mexican  War,  and  this  experience  was  of 
much  value  to  Mr.  Cooke  in  the  troublous  limes 
that  followed  the  election  of  Lincoln.  His  first 
notable  share  in  war  linancicrine  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  floating  of  the  first  S50>o«',.o«> 
(iiivernment  loan,  but  ini[)orlant  as  hi,-  services 

.  wtTc  in  that  affair,  they  were  overshadowed  by 
the  brilliant  part  that  he  played  diirinR  the  most 
serious  crisis  of  the  war  in  the  famous  "  five- 
twciily  "  loan,  for  the  success  of  which  he  was 
Riven  unslinteii  credit  at  the  time  and  for  which 
his  commissions,  according  to  Dr.  Olierholtzer, 
amounted  lu  somelhinR  less  than  one-sixteenth 
of  I  per  cent  In  the  space  at  our  command  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these 
tremendous  transactions,  nor  can  wc  relate  the 
siibse<|uent  uncertain  and  in  some  respects  im- 

■  fortunate  career  of  this  great  financial  genius, 
culminating  in  the  financial  crash  of  1K7.V  Not 
a  few  of  our  readers  have  personal  recollections 
of  those  times,  and  to  all  such  we  commend  this 
exceedingly  interesting  and  luminous  account, 
which  contains  mucli  mtormation  gleaned  from 
correspondence  and  other  mami.scripl  sources. 
Dr.  Oherholt^er  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  historj'  of  the  Civil  War  period. 

•■  The  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point "  is  the  well- 
belilling  liile  of  a  volume  of  reminiscences  by 
Gen.  Morris  Schaff  (Bo.ston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.).  General  Schaff  was  a  West  Point 
cadet  jusi   at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 


He  gives  a  vivid  pici 
old  Academy  at  that  dramatic  momcnL  Gai- 
eral  SclialT  writes  with  a  certain  ease  and  in- 
formality which  are  admirably  suited  to  coo*^ 
his  impressions  oi  the  impending  conflict  U  It 
was  forcihadowel  in  those  days  at  tbe  naliaa'i 
Military  Academy.  Interesting  portraitUfM  of 
Southern  as  well  as  Northern  cadets  who  laler 
won  fame  on  the  battlefield  are  joined  witii  bril- 
liant descriptions  of  impressive  war  tnucL 
Throughout  the  volume  the  elemetit  of  famBU 
interest   strongly    predominates.  " 

Some  entertaining  chapters  of  autobicMnaphj 
have  been  colteeied   by  Captain   A.   T.   Milttn. 


GEN.   U(»tKIS  SCaATP. 

imder  the  title  "  From  Sail  to  Steam "  (Hit- 
pers).  Captain  Mahan's  recollectiona  of  the  old 
navy  emphasise  with  startling  distinctness  fe 

immense  transformation  that  naa  b ... 

within  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  worid's  ._, 

of  naval  eijuipmcnt.  The  author  of  "  The  lo- 
llucnce  of  Sea  Power  Upon  History  "  has  MCn 
in  his  own  lifetime  changes  which  fairly  rew>- 
lutionized  (he  methods  of  naval  attack  and  de- 
fense. In  the  present  volume  he  diicourses  upon 
.some  of  these  changes  in  an  informal,  almost 
convcr.cHtional  way,  which  gives  to  the  book  a 

Fur  the  t>enefit  of  the  present  generatioa  the 
title  "Lincoln  in  Ihc  Telegraph  Office,"  which 
has  been  assigned  to  a  volume  of  reminiKcnca 
by  D.ivid  Homer  Bates  (Century),  lecnu  to 
reriuire  a  word  of  explanation.  Duritig  tbe 
Civil  War  it  was  President  Lincoln's  daily  b  ' '' 
f>  pay  a  visit  to  the  War  Department  teugi 


giadi 
n  the 


office,  where  he  received  the  newt  from  t__. 
front.  In  this  way  the  martyr  Presidoil  came 
into  dose  personal  relations  with  the  t ' 
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wnt  the  Vit%\Atnt  him««lf,  and  he  dctcribes  hii  A  very  si^^estive,  tbooght-^rovoldnc  volnme, 

manner  o(  meelinc  pciplc,  hi*  chafs  with  <M  written  especiall)   for  "those  who  are  settling 

nr'itTainlnnrci  'if  r.mrhinK  A^yt.  anil  hi^  cam(>-  down  in  life  and  Vho  are  infected  with  the  per- 

firr   r'lMvrrsjiti'iii    sii'l    t|f,ry-lcllinK.  sonal-history   disease,    also   for   those   who  are 

r'rcnrli  lii'^t'irf  ;in'l  lilf  tunimw  tn  mifiply  <■;  supcrsensilive  and  always  being  mininderstood." 

wtlli  llic  rii'>«l  fjucinaliiiK  "f  lii'>Kra[ihii;il  w  r'.s  is  Emily  M.  Bishop's  "  Seventy  Yean  Young" 

iiiul   iiiriii..ir4.      l-'oiir   nrw    w.rk.   •\<-A\uv   with  ( f luclischj. 

Ilip  liiltcr  h'llf  <'f  the  'iaiil'-'-iitli  riiiluty  .-iii'l  the  Other  biographical  or  semi-biognphtcal  works 

bi-diniiitiK  iif  th"  iiiii'ti-riiili.  Ilir  era  »(  the  (treat  "f  rtccnt  issue  ar.-:  "  Father  and  Son  "   (Scrib- 

Niiiirilroii,  whi'li  1j;ivi'  r'Tcnflv  ciiic  fnini  Amtr-  ncrsj,  anonymo'is:  "  The  Love  Aflairi  of  IJter- 

Iriix    pr(.-=^.s.    w  ■    -111.-    iw.i    v'.liirn'-s    <,t    the  ary  Men  "   ( Putnams).  by  Myrtle  Reed;  "  The 

'■  Mriii'iir-  ..f  III''  (  i>iiili-.-..'  ,\v  IV.iK'i''"  I Scrih-  Kecollcclions    oE    Hermann    Kriisi"     (Grafton 

puT^I.  ivhj.h  n.!ii.iiii  iiii..h  .,f  lil.r.irv  iin-l  pir-  I'rtsr.),  edited  hv  E.  S.  AUiny;  "  Cicsar'a  Char- 

s...i!il  <-hiii.M:  '■  lull.'  .!.■  l..v[.iii:,-<"  (Moll),  hy  acter  "    (Ncale),   by    William   Waddell;    "The 

ihr     M{iii|iii''    di'    Si'if'ir.    lr:iii'.hii'''1     From    thi'  Life     and     Teachings     of     Thomas      Huxley" 

■''rciii'li  liy  I  liMrluih'   liarwuml:  iiml  "  Nii|>iik'<iii  (Kruailway    Piihtishing    Company),    by    Irvinft 

Sliirl  rinif  Hiiii;i>iiiii  (.liiui^nif,"  iiii]iiil>li:lii'(l  U'l-  VVilscm  Voorhcts;  a  new  edition  of  IngersoH'a 

liTs  :itnl  iiu-ii»>irj  I  F'lilii.iiii'il.rrlitiil  liy  Madaiiic  "  Alirjiham   Lincoln"    (John   t-ane),   and   Miss 

CuMsIiinl^    t(i."<i  i;i:iii'l'[:iiiKlit<T.    ih<-    Itan>n>'s>^  Clara    Barton's    "Story    of    My     Childhood" 

ICIi7;il.,-lh    di;    N..l.lf.    M.I.I    iiMiisl;,i.d  _fr..tii    the  ( Baker  &  Taylor). 

I'MwIi  l>v  (hall  nil'   IhiMVriuil:   :iiijl  "Na[Hilenn  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

ati  aii.niiiil   liF   \.i)i.>]i'uii\  fl.Ti  anil  hi-;  culiissal  Two    new     descriptive     volumes     on     Sonth 

lii.iiii   fur  iiivMilmu  <iri"il    llrilnin  in   iHiM.  frinn  .\iiicrica   and   the   South   Americans    are   to  be 

iitipiiMi<-h>'il   lU'i  luni'til'.  riiili'i'loil  and  cilited  by  cniH'cially  recommended:  Dr.  Francis  EL  Clark's 

IViiiati.l    Nir.il.i..    ir^iii'.lal.il    by    lic-rKiiia    I-.  "' The  Continent  of  Opportunity "  (Rerell},  and 

Unvi-i    iviUi   yiMt-    tm\^-.    .iml  ilhi-.traliniis.  Hr.    Albert    Hale's    "The    South    Americans" 

•■  MaRibi    yii.'i'.|   cif    SIieli;i.'"    Ih.-   nllincd    rn-  ( Hi>l>b.s-McrriH).      Dr.   Clark  took  a   Ions  tour 

ninn.v  of  tli;il    (^iim'ns  liivlmii-  persi'iMui',   from  of  the  s.mihern  continent  in  the  interest  of  the 

'    t  year,  viaitiiiK 
e  has  n 


.11'  1 

U     Ml 
■>     Mil 

.lie 

Iki 

nils   • 

half. 

.lu'i 

eight  cif  (be  eleven  republic  .._  _  _ 

very  Ueeplv  inipressed  with  the  possibiliti 

inteilwtiial  and  ii<atcrial  development  in  the 
voiiiliern  coiilinenl.  "In  all  material  matters, 
.  .  .  in  her  mines  and  manufactures,  in 
hiT  forests  anil  ('.•ihcries.  in  her  commerce  and 
,T(;ri>-nltnre.  in  lior  schools  and  churches,  io  her 
poliiii-s  and  business,  South  America  is  to-day 
lire  eniinenlly  llic  continent  of  opportunity. 
Dr.  Oarks  volimic  is  well  illustrated.  "Tlie 
Sonth  .-Xmericans."  while  also  discussing  the 
material   resimrees    of   the  southetn   i — ' * 


:lc\iitcs  n  givHl  deal  of  attention  to  the  people 
and  iiartiotdarly  to  their  commercial  relations 
with  the  Inited  Si.iies.  Dr.  Hale  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tloiifir.iiihical  Societjr  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
niiro    and    o'.ber    learned    societies    in    Latm- 

Xiiii :;.-.'.  A:ihi-'ni;h,  he  remarks  in  his  prefoce. 
|V,>   U'.-.l,    has   Seen    written    "with    a    North 

Xn^iEJi-nn  X'cn.  1  have  looked  throngb  South 
A!ii<  riean  cjtk  v'lde  writing  it." 

rr.r.:i!ie«:  ami'>nf;  the  \-erj-  few  volumes  writ- 
;.n  .11  i!ie  jiresoni  Russian  revolution  whidi 
r.re  iio:!hi  M  v.vtc  than  casual  reading  is  Mr. 
K.'.l.iK>;  P.;rl,-,n.r(.  "Red  Reien  in  Knsna~ 
(i\!i:i:ri  C.'-nip.'iny'i.  Mr.  Durbnd.  who  spent 
ill'  entire  year  of  looo  in  riding  hors^ack 
..-.■-.'i  ;:,'', r.-ipirg  •Ti.->rr  than  iOJKO  miles  in  Ae 
.;:s:r.-;.-:e.:  er::r.i'-c  .  t  the  Crar,  saw  all  condi- 
■.•..>r.--  an.i  pV,.-,«e4  .'f  the  conflict.  He  was  pre- 
*<'r;.V.  !.:  ivr.rT.  he  saw  the  inside  of  a  prism. 
■"r-'i-.".  w;h  C'ivn.i.-k  rcfrimcnts.  witnessed  Ae 
.■rwiiinp  ,■;  :V  ii->:  Dnma.  studied  the  famine 
;■,■;.  ivi.'.ire.;  S-lu-ria.  nnti.  in  general,  came  as 
".:.■   ;.-  :■'.   !>i.-,r;  r,:'.':  nnderlying  causes  of  tlte 


■;  >  ■i.i^siiiif  t.ir  n  torrigner  to  come. 

-.1  '".•(■  1..  illnsiraied  with  sijrtj-  photo- 
:.,...|  .:|  them  t.iL'en  by  the  amhor  him- 
—'•.•.ey.  ii,  I,  frraphic.  nervons.  jomval- 
«  bi.-h  hoM'  thf  attention  thrawfaom. 

■'■!  oriKinal  narrative*  of  earlj  Aaer- 
r>  is  tC'  be  reproduced  tnder  tte  mm- 
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}.  Fynn,  o£  Denver  University,  who  has  written  well).  Together  they  give  a  faithful  |MCtnr«  of 
a  volume  on  "  The  American  Indian  as  a  rural  life  in  this  country  during  the  middle  and 
Product  of  Environment  "  ( Boston :  Little,  latter  decades  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Johnsoo 
Brown  &  Co.).  While  Doctor  Fynn's  work  has  has  exercised  unusual  diligence  and  skiU  in  the 
especial  reference  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  selection  of  material,  and  text  and  pictures  alike 
Southwest,  his  chapters  contain  many  sugges-  contribute  to  an  intensely  realistic  view  of 
tions  which  have  force  as  related  to  the  study  scenes  and  incidents  that  are  fast  fading  into 
of  other  Indian  tribes.     There  is  no  attempt  at    oblivion. 

technical  discussion,  but  all  of  Doctor  Fynn's  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell's  "  Uprising  of 
comments  are  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  the  Many"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  is  a  re- 
as  well  as  to  the  student  of  anthropology.  vised  edition   of  a   series  of  magazine   articles 

In  "  Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law  "  (Harpers)  that  has  appeared  during  the  past  year  under 
Mr.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill  gives  narrative  the  title  "  Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good."  It  is 
studies  of  certain  great  legal  contests  which  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  world  movement 
one  way  and  another  have  affected  American  for  the  democratization  of  industry.  Anewchap- 
Kislory.  Of  the  eight  trials  which  he  thus  de-  ter  on  "Co-operative  Experiments  in  America" 
scribes  the  most  famous  are  the  case  of  Aaron  has  been  added. 
Burr,  the  Dred  Scott  case,  the  impeachment  of 

Andrew  Johnson,  the  Alabama  arbitration,  the  SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Hayes- Tilden    contest,    and    the   Chicago   anar-         .  ,  ...  t         ■  i  ■      »  i. 

chists'  case.  Mr.  Hill  has  succeeded  to  a  re-  -  ^  ^"^  J'™"^.  "*'*^  ?  w^^  ""^  -i^ 
markable  degree  in  vitalidng  the  court,  scenes  J""  "T  l'"'?"'  "iV^uV^  ^o  ■''  i?\"*"ClJ"" 
which  he  describes.  So  well  does  he  succeed  in  ^f'iZ'^^'?^  is  pubh  shed  by  Re  veil,  has  been  ei>; 
humanizing  dry  records  of  legal  procedure  that  "'fA^^  P'-.P'.^'J^hlt.^^t  W  .h?!!?^'^; 
the  readers  become,  as  it  were,  listening  specta-  ^\  '^  the  account  of  the  att^pt  by  the  muuster 
tors.  Few  writers  upon  legal  topics  Save  ac-  of  a  fashionable  church  in  New.  York  to- carry 
Quired  so  masterly  a  skill  in  narration  °"*  literally  the  social  humaratanan  demands  of 

"Northwestern   Fights  and   Fighters"   is  the    the  Christian  gospel.     Discouraged  and  wearied 
title  given  to  a  series  of  accounts  of  Unhcd   '""'>  ■"?  '^'l^."*  sucmss. among  the  fashionaMe 
States  army  operations  against  hostile   Indians    convenlionalities  of  his  rich  church,  this  preach- 
during  the  '7o's  and  '8o's   (McClure).     Most  of    '!  launches  a  movement  for  the  social  regenera- 
these  accounts  were  written  by  army  officers  who   '•""  °^  "'"'H^'*  Manhattan     The  League  of  Um- 
parlicipaled  in  the  engagements  described,  and    ^"^^  .  ^""=1 '*  founded   and   great  work  ac- 
the  entire   volume  was  edited  by  Cyrus  Town-    compl'shed.     The  whole  story  shows  Dr.  Daw- 
send  Brady  son  s  keen  analysis  of  character,  his  sympathetic 
"  The    l-"armcr's    Boy  "    and    "  The    Country    ^"'^  high-minded  idealism,  and  his  fine  EngUsh 
School"  are  two  companion  volumes  by  Oifton    ^*yJ.^     .       u       .  .      i.       .^        .     -     -t 
Johnson,   each   ilh.stralcd   by   the   author   (Cro-     ,  ^^^  l«wildered  parent  who  attempts  m  tbeK 
days  of  highly  specialized  pedagogics  to  work 
out  for  himself  a  consistent  and  logical  Bcheme 
of  educational  theory  and  practice  and  to  apiJj 
it  fearlessly  in  the  upbringing  of  his  own  chit 
circn  is  sadly  in  need  of  guide-posts  along  the 
way.     So  much  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
is  hopelessly  technical  and  incomprehensible  save 
by  the  man  or  woman  expert  in  the  methods  and 
terminology   of  the  new  psychology,  that  the 
untrained  mind  of  the  average  American  parent 
[nay  well  despair  of  gaining  help  or  enli^tsi- 
nient  from  it.    It  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  tbia 
average  parent  that  Miss  Annie  Winsor  Allen's 
little    hook,    "  Home,    School    and    Vacation " 
(Boston;   Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.)   was  writ- 
ten.     Its    suggestions,   broadly  conceived    and 
evolved  from  a  long  and  valuable  experieace  ■■ 
a   teacher,  cannot   fail  to  lead  to  saner  edM- 
tional  processes  and  to  more  fruitful  retolU^^lfv 
intelligently  grasped  and  applied  in  the  liomes. 
and  schools  of  to-day. 

That  human  society  in  the  progress  of  the 
vears  has  found  new  ways  of  sinning,  jnst  aS 
it  has  devised  new  methods  of  tranvortnliHt 
and  a  wholly  new  industrial  system,  is  theg^k* 
eral  thesis  set  up  by  Prof.  Edward  A.  lEoa^ 
iif  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  "Sin  ana' 
Society,"  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  C(k)v 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  Professor  Rosi  to  eoa- 
vict  llie  individual  sinner  of  wrong-doing,  bo^  . 
rather  to  influence  society's  attitude  towaidt 
the  most  flagrant  forms  of  iniquity.  Stratm 
:is  it  may  seem,  these  modem  method*  •>{  ^- 
iiing  against  society  have  to  be  pointed  oat  to 
■WABO  RussELu  the  "  good  people  "  of  our  time.     *  -  ** 
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motUi   coasfos^oa  or  den  _. 

beantr  is  imrinK    It  ii  «  piece  of  poie  wtxip- 

tniv.  of  modelling.** 

"Tbe  SicTT  of  Ancrkan  ^mtins,'*  Ij 
Charles  H.  Coffin.  iDiutntn]  (Stokes),  is  not 
schoiarir  like  Mr.  Cox's  Tolmne^  He  piUCS 
rather  iDdiscriminitdy;  but  constdennc  tbe 
difficulty  cf  the  subject,  die  writing  of  a  more  or 
less  complete  hisior?  of  AmericMi  art,  he  hu 
put  forth  a  volume  that  has  snrjirisin^y  few 
mistaken  in  iL  and  in  whidi  the  lafmen  will 
find  a  great  dftl  of  valuable  infortnattoo.  It  it 
rich  in  illustrations,  having  no  less  than 
146.  which  ate  selected  with  a  great  deal 
cf  gocrd  judgment,  and  Ibottgh  a  trifle  large  for 
the  text  pages,  help  to  m^ce  tbe  book  a  re- 
markably  rich  one. 

"  Famnus  Painters  of  America,"  by  J.  Walker 
McSpadden,  wiih  thirty-eight  1I  lustra  ticMii 
(Crowein.  cannot  be  taken  10  serioaslj.  It  ii 
anecdotal  in  the  extreme,  and  gives  the  reader 
the  idea  that  such  accessories  as  a  sociable  wifb 
a  waxed  mustache,  or  a  luxniiantly  ftmusheo  ' 
studio,  are  important  factors  worthy  of  record 
in  an  anist's  life. 

A  sumptuous  volume  is  "  Old  Stnnish  Uas- 
icrs.  Engraved  by  Timothy  Col^  with  Histori- 
cal Notes  by  Charles  H.  Caffin,  and  Comments 
by  the  Engraver  "  (Century),  With  die  excep- 
tion of  Henry  W'ol^  Mr.  Cole  is  the  only  Amer^ 
lean  wood-engraver  who,  having  raisea  his  art 
above  the  commercial,  continues  its  practice  as 
UMOTHV  uji.E.  J  branch  of  the  graphic  arts  worthy  of  pnrstdt 

He  not  only  makes  us  feel  that  it  IS  worthy  of 
Any  one  wIit.  knnivs  ibi'  hnr«ei  on  the  frieze  pursuit,  but  his  prints  convince  us  that  it  it  aa 
(.(  tlie  i'.-Lrlln,-ni.n  will  realize  the  fahcncss  of  art  worthy  of  being  classed  with  coppo-  en- 
Ihis  nssi-rtioii,  ri'mgnizing  Ihat  those  horses  are  graving  and  ctchmg.  Mr,  Cole  no  looger  CD- 
not  iicrfirtly  acourate  frjrmalions  but  are  wholly  deavors  to  imitate  the  techniqnt — die  snr&ce 
impr^■s^i..J.i^lU-.  gJviiiK  tlir  cffirt  <>(  horses  in  eccentriciiies,— of  the  painting  he  tnttrprels. 
(laradf,  but  being  very  inad<-(|Uate  as  models  for  There  is  little  lo  remmd  us  of  Vdawnez  in  the 
a  vdt-rhirtry.  The  liiiir  of  Vi-ntis  of  Milo  or  of  "Head  of  a  Young  Man,"  or  of  El  Greco  in 
Z<w  dnis  ii.ii  Nlinulate  real  hair,  but  gives  the  the  "  Portrait  of  the  Daughter  of  El  Greca' 
iiuiiri'ssii>ii  iif  1I11'  iiiKssi's  of  hair.  ~hc   engraver   has    simply   translated    into   the 

If  titii'  w;iiii->  n.iiim'iti  sense  in  criticism,  language  of  line,  the  subject  matter  of  the  origi- 
li;icki-.l  bv  I'xpcit  kiiowlr.lKc  he  may  lurn  to  the  "a'-  And  those  who  love  the  beauty  of  line, 
U'.-iuti fully  iilii->1ral<'rl  vnliinie,  "Painters  and  and  the  mysterious  effect  of  chiaroscuro  will 
.S<uljil(irs"  ili:ii  Mr  Kiiivmi  Cox  puts  forth  enjoy  these  works  to  the  utmoBti  and  recogniae 
(Ills  year,  as  a  sromil  herirs  of  "Old  Masters  them  as  masterpieces  of  the  graphic  arts, 
and  N.-w"  (Huflieiil).  TliiTe  be  may  read  the  An  atlraclive  series  of  brochures  containing 
fnltowiiiK  iilmiil  liodin.  wliifh  is  quite  different  some  sixty  half-tones  of  masterpieces  in  ema 
from  Nc.rdau's  .siimali-.  Mr,  Cox  sees  virtue  gallery,  is  entitled  "  The  Tate  Gallery,"  "The 
in  Riidin  wliiTi'  Ncirilau  sits  evil  Luxembourg  Gallery,"  "The  National  Gallery," 

"  It  is  in  some  of  lliesi'  friigmcnts  of  the  great    and  "  The  Louvre  Gallery  "    (Caldwell), 
gates"    (Calls  of   lldl),   "  th.se  single  groups  Tbe  Comedy  of  Life    is  a  handsomely  bound  ' 

or  tigurrs.  tliiit  Riiclin's  very  great  talent  shows    volume  including  a  number  of  the  drawmgs  u- 
at  its  best,  llial  bis  <iii;ililii-s  arc  most  conspicu-    pearmg  in  Liff  during  the  past  year.     It  is  is- 
nus  .ind  bis  defeiMs  U-aul  aggressive.    Considered    sued  by  the  Life  Publishing  Company, 
in  Ibetuselves.  ami  wiilnmt  reference  to  the  pur- 
pose they  were  ..rigin;illy  destined  to  fulfill  as  N^W  BOOKS  OF  POETRY. 
part*  of  a  greater  whole,  they  arc  among  the       Among  the  volumes  of  new  Terse  puticularf* 
nhwt  adimrahlo  thiiigs  111  modem  art.    One  of    notewortliy  at  the  present  season  are;  Mr.  Rkf 
them,  the  so-called      l>ani.i.l      I  renicmlwr  well,    ^rd   Watson  Gilder's  little  collection,  which  te 
and  It  seems  10  im-  lyp.eal  of  Ro.lin  s  art  m  ils    amities  "The  Fire  Divine'   (Century),  indiid- 
highest  developiiient.     11  r.pre-eiiis  a  single  fe-    i„g  ^ore  than  sixty  new  poems:  a  new  valnme 
nialc  figure  ab.ml   half   the   si/e   of   life,   fallen     ^j.   u„„   Whitcomb   Riley,   under  the  general 
forward  in  an  o.W,  cronelimg  alUlihU-.  sufficient-    j,pad  "  Morning"   (Bobbs- Merrill)  ;  a  ct^cctioa 
Iv  csprestive  of  niter  despair  or  of  extreme    of  Alfred   Noyes'  latest  verse,  entitled  "Tha 

physical  hssitiide It  is  a  f ragmen  1,    Flower  of  Old  Japan  "  (MacmiUan)  :  a 

-   a  thing  ni.ide  lo  he  seen  near  at  hand,  to  he    entitled  "  Light,"  by  Joaquin        '     AHw 
ralked  aroiiiul,  to  Ih-  tiviked  at  from  a  hundred    Turner) ;  and  a  collection 
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thing  ni.ide  lo  he  seen  near  at  hand,  to  he    entitled  "  Light,"  by  Joaquin  '  "  mwlwil  Bl 

^ed  nroiiiul,  to  W  tiv^ked  at  from  a  hundred    Turner)  ;  and  a  collection  1  ^ta^anale 

pohits  of  view,  to  be  ahnost  handled.     It  is  not    wrse    with    considerable  ^ft   and 

ncccss;ir\  tluil  it  should  make  preu-nce  to  nionii-    much    greater    promise,    b;  ^^||||r 


Viereck,  which  s 
"  Nineveh,  and  C 
Other  volumes 
which  have  come 
Poems,"  by  Edw 

Man,"  by  Sam 
Shepard)  ;  "  Jao 
World  Supply  C 
line  M.  Butterfie! 
Lyrics,"  by  Geo 
Green) ;  "  Undei 
by  Frederic  Croi 
by  Robert  P.  Hui 
ing  Company.  K 
and  Other  Poen 
"  Gypsy  Verses," 
field);  "Songs  A 
<  Richard  Badgei 
Panes,  and  Othei 
son  (A.  M.  Robei 
of  Mystery,"  by 
ing  Company,  £ 
Sake,"  by  James 
by  William  Mad 
"  Pinafore  Palac 
Douglas  Wiggin 

Besides  these 
"  The  Poems  of 
ing  edited  for  th 
tion  by  Frederic 
of  Coleridge,"  ir 
tion  (John  Lane 
by  Ernest  HartI 
"  Hymns  Every  I 
day.  Page),  edi 
Pocket  Book  of  1 
Air"  (Dutton), 
"  Chrislmasse  Tj 
arranged  by  Jem 
Jleloise,"  by  Ella 

We  have  also 
poems  or  collSctJi 
of  William  B,  Y 
F^iaon,"  by  Pci 
Cross,  and  Otlit 
by  Anson  D.  F 
volumes  of  the  t 
■■The  Silver  Kii 
"  Joseph  Entan 
French ;  pocket  i 
lome "  and  Wl 
Caldwell  Compj 
Burns'  "Cotter'; 
hymn  on  tlie  Nf 
of  Ihe  Ship:" 
Uunfal"  (Paul 
Grail"  (Dufficld 
liy  Mary  Eli /a 
"  The  Woman  ir 
(Little,  Brown), 
Strengthen  the  ! 
piled  by  James  I 
HOLIDAY  BO 

At  each  holida 
the  excellent  edii 
comes  to  the  rei 
of  T.  Y.  Crowell 
in  the  serviceabk 
leather   of    the 


of  "  S'lD  Ittk}-  Ilnli 


t  and  Little  Cirt," 
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tk-Dinc  ts Ill-dally  three  books 

I'-  ta— i'^l      llu-i  year:   "  A  libit;   Ann."   "Cap- 

fTl  '■■'!"  Jiiii'-."  a"'l  '"'"I'e  Millers  at 

li>J«<iI      Pcncroft."      Of    thtse.    "  Abbie 

n."   by  "  (ivirni:   M.  Martin," 

Mraltd  liy  C.  M.  Hdyca  (Cen- 

llliiNlrntlonin'-  tiiry  Comjiaiiy).  is  tbc-  most  ar- 

rliii'Hli    fr'itn   lislic,  Ihu  jiaKcs  sriiilillatirie  ridily 

"rlillilliociil."  with  ikscrijilivi'scTns.  Tbcauthur 

of  "'  Emmy  Ijiu  "  not  only  shows 

that  she  millers  til  nils  hi'r  art  llioroiigbly,  but.  like 

Mrs.  Kiiriu'lt.  she  li'ts  the  facts  move  ilio  reader, 

niiilabjtirc'iaili.ctivi-s.   The  dtscriiilion  nf  Abbie 

Aim'-;   Hill!   on  tlic  tlrLi-c;ir  is  a  perfect  Rvm  of 


.l.k'i. 


lukl  b 


lys  ilrri 


■iimt;  X< 


kh  till' 


the 

m'se.  iliir- 
iinikr 


!  til  be  nil  siiiiport 
Alibit  Ann  ;  there  was  a  sinfiini!  in  her  ears  anil 
a  (Irj'Mess  in  her  moiiih.    Coal  City  meant  all 
thai  vlie  kne^-." 

While  in  "  Caplain  June"  ( Century  Company! 
Mrs.  Alice  lieizoii  Rice  ibies  not  write  with 
unite  the  s;nne  tirmiK-;s  of  linu'Ii  that  charaeter- 
i/e-i  the  work  <if  the  author  of  "  Kinniy  I^ni." 
she.  like  Mrs.  .M:triin.  throws  her  picture  upon 
the  -ciei'ii  in  ekiir.  ^harp.  liRbl  and  .shadow. 
When  "Ciptiiin  Jmie  "  ( >hort  for  junior),  who 
is  live  years  oki,  visits  Jajian,  he  sees  ihe  jm- 
riki-tia-.  Ilie  wnoilen  shoes,  and  the  Rdrgcous 
dre—es  iif  purple  anil  Rohl.  anil  the  fans. — the 
simple  comi.ieiit  is  made,—"  If  Cinderella,  and 
lack  the  (^iant  Killer,  and  Alad<lin,  and  All 
Itaba  bail  .smidenle  appeared.  June  would  not 
have  been  in  the  least  surprised,"  When  he  sees 
hi-  moiber  rrv.  like  Mrs.  Marib,.  the  .nuihor 
makes  nole  of  that  unstable  feelinR  thai  pos- 
sesses ns  in  ureal  Kricf  or  fear.— "  The  one  un- 
bearable caiasirophe  to  Inm  was  for  his  mother 
I.,  ery.  It  was  like  an  eartbipiakc.  it  shook  the 
very  fotiitdatiim  on  whifh  his  joys  were  built." 


And  a);ain.  when  his  mother  tells  him  that  sbc 
must  K"  at  once  to  his  sick  father,  we  reid; 
"  The  earth  seemed  suddenly  to  be  slipping  froni 
under  June's  feet,  he  clutched  at  his  mother'i 
haml.^'I'm  RoinR.  too,'  he  cried." 

\Vc  would  stroiiRly  recommend  "The  Millen 
at   Penenifl."  Iiy  Qara  Dillingham   Pienon,  il- 
lustrated by  Charles  F.  Davidson  (E.  P,  Dotton 
&  Co.),  to  any  one  cultivating  the  proper  ■ttle 
of  writinK  for  children.     It  is  somewhat  sinSar 
to  E.  Xesbits  "Sir  Toady  Crusoe,"  which  we 
recommended  last  year,  only  it  is  less  adveDtnre- 
siime  and  more  prol>able ;  but  there  is  the  sune 
wholesome  humor  throughout  the  book,  and  die 
same  direct  style.     Mrs.  Pierson  is  not  M}f-ct)n- 
scious  when   making   her  points,  and   she   doei' 
not  multi]ily  their  possibilities.    Such  little  bits 
as  (he  foUowing,  show  the sureness of  hertonch: 
"  Don't  you  know  that  mother  always  tajs  peo- 
ple   are    more 
likely    to    ny 
'  yes '    to    tbinfs 
when  their  atoiB- 
achs    are    good 
and  full?    W^l 
just    wait    tistil 

into  the  Bt- 
ting-Toom 
a  ftcrward."-— 
"There  waa  a 
long  silence, 
broken  only  hf 
the  sound  oil 
Helen's  sdsstna, 
and  the  ntnae 
Jack  made  in 
rubbing  oat  a 
mistake.  He  waa 
writing    vidi    • 

CuTer  ijnilpi  induced),  pWldl. 
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TOLD  TALES-FAIRY  TALB8. 


^^ 

It's  very  strange  thai 
books  should  have  II  Both 
gay  and  sombre  coi'ers,  II 
IVhilc  all  the  tales  inside 
should  he  II  Of  different 
kinds  uf  loz-ers.   |l  — Githa 

SUWERIIV'S         •■  CHILD1I<»D." 

TlnTc  are  over  400  pages 
of  smalltT  Iviic  than  usual 
iu  -TIk-  Old' TeslaiiiLtit  for 

?Mm    Pr  ■i.Mu'i,   ■«    ni-i'"^'  Beak,   illustrated  by 
ItriViin.'-  K.     Ki»aH;     ShradiT.     and 

ll.Tburt  Nfooro  ( llufficld 
&  Co.).  For  a  IkhjI;  wliidi  nliRht  lie  kcpl  in  a 
bou,*eliol<l  and  rcfiTrt-d  m  every  other  Sunday, 
the  vtilume  sei-nis  well  cumiiiled.  though  we 
think  the  author  has  uunceeMarily  proservcd  the 
phraseology  of  the  Bible.  We  winihl  suggest 
that  since  her  narrative  is  in  the  language  of 
to-day,  the  conversation  ^hould  be  also;  it  would 
then  seem  truer  to  the  child  reader. 

Professor  Church,  in  his  new  setting  of  "The 
Iliad  for  Cirls  and  lioys"  (Macniillan  Com- 
pany), shows  thai  he  unrlerstands  better  how  to 
rehearse  the  classics  for  childish  min<ls. 


rying  to  the  well,  and  breiks  it,  npotint  tUi 
escapade  a  second  time? 

For  children  who  have  not  already  been  pre- 
sented with  the  standard  fait^  books,  the  vnr 
best/}ne  (because  the  stories  are  tried  ones,  with 
which  no  child  should  be  unfamiliar)  is  "  The 
Twenty  Best  Fairy  Tales,"  by  Andersen,  Griimii, 
Miss  Muloch,  and  others;  illustrated  by  Lucj 
Fitch  Perkins  (F.  A.  Stokej  Coinpany). 

Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser'  edits  tfiis  year 
"  Boys  and  Girls  from  Thackeray,"  illustrated 
by  George  Alfred  Williams  (Ehiffield  &  Co.). 

"  Famous  Stories  Every  Child  Should  Know," 
edited  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  (Doubleday,  Piie 
&  Co.),  is  an  excellent  group  of  stories  by  Dick- 
ens, Ruskin,  Hawthorne,  and  others.  These  are- 
stories  every  child  should  know.  It  is  a  peat 
pity  the  book  is  not  illustrated.  • 


Iliad  tor  Iluysenil 


I.ucv  Filch  Perkins  coiUributes  twelve  colored 
illustrations  in  llie  edition  of  '■  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  for  V.iung  People"  (F.  A. 
Sliikes  Company).  Her  eimccption  of  Puck  is 
of  the  most   sprightly  effigies  of  this  much 


\lulc  my  weeping  mother, 
II  And  I  bid  the  cook  goodbye,  |j 
As  I  buckle  on  my  armor.  \  |  Ani 
out  to  die.  II  —JoHii 
Carpenter's  "  Improving  Soncs 
FOR  Anxious  CniLDkEN." 

he  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion has  interested  many  in  die 
historical  attractions  of  Virginia,  it  was  a  good 
idea  of  Everett  T.  Tomlinson  to  have  tbe 
"  Four  Boys  in  the  Land  of  Cotton,"  illustrated 
hv  H.  C.  Edwards  tLothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company),  visit  the  land  of  Dixie. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith  has  evidently  made 
a  faithful  study  of  the  history  of  Eleerfield, 
Mass.,  and  her  latest  book,  "  Boys  of  the  Bor- 
der," illustrated  by  Charles  Grunwald  (Little 
lirown  &  Co.),  tells  many  incidences  of  die 
French  and  Indian  Wars  in  northwestern  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  general  boy  reader  will,  how- 
ever,  wc  fancy,  rather  protest  at  the  overload- 
ing of  details  and  the  sad  record  of  slaughter 
in  the  ending  chapters. 

It  was  not  a  bad  idea  of  R.  H.  Hall  to  take  a 
hint  from  the  success  of  Stanley  Waterloo's 
story  of  "'Ab,"  and  Jack  London's  "Before 
Adam."  and  prepare  for  small  boys  a  story  of 
the  stone-age  man  as  he  has  in  "Days  B^Ott 


■ed  fay 


In    the 

■■Rm 

sian    Fair^ 

Book."    h 

Nathan 

Ha,skdl 

V.le 

the     illu.-. 

rations     b 

Bilihin 

(Thomas 

i.  I. 

owell  Ik  0 

),  allure  1 

of  ihei 


Hoi 


.   the 


ales   there 


'  no  freshness  ot  subjcct-m 
stvle.  We  uiifiht  he  reading  Grimm  over  again. 
■'The  Olive  Fairy  Book."  edited  liy  Andrew 
l.ang.  is  iieantifiilly  illustr,ited  hv  II.  J.  Ford 
(Longmans,  (ireen  &  Co.).  The  stories,  as 
usual,  are  from  many  sources.  France.  Norway, 
and  India,  and  :it  times  arc  gruesome  and  with- 
out moral,  to  an  extent  that  prohibits  their  being 
wholesome  reading  for  very  young  children. 
What  si'Hse  can  there  he  in  a  story  like  "  The 
Silent  Princess."  in  which  the  hero  wins  the 
princess  because,  as  a  spoilt  child,  he  flings  his  : 
^all  at  an  earthen  pitcher  an  old  woman  is  car- 
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jr\  "  I   Iwti-    my    hrcjd   and 

bi.  ix'ik   It   .-izl'l.        And  t.t- 

.Ind    Ih.n    I    shM    b.- 
sn-fn  "         ■  /    Ii'.ff   you'll   come   ar.d   tee    me 

— '■CHIM.ff.K,!..'-'^"""'      "'"■"■'■''''    " 

"  C.Tiilr|h'rr,<l."  ilhi-tratt'l  l,v  Millicent  Sowcr- 
\,y.  :.nl  «ri(i,:n  in  vltm-  f.v  Oitha  S'-ntrU 
(l»iiiri.l.|  &  C'..,.  c-mt,  f.  11-'  via  EnKlani.  and 
»ii;  I,.-  i;ih..'l  m.,.tlv  I'-.r  il-  [.icliirci.  which. 
wh.ii  um-l-  in  c',\',T.  a's  tlio  "  MnrnitiK  Call."  an.] 
■■  I'a'li-'l  TiiK^lrv."'  art  r.i'rc-hina  an.l  vliarm- 
inK.  U'lr  have  printed  -tvt-ral  r,i  thv  outline  il- 
liiilrali'ms  al'-nx'-iilc  «f  "iir  Mil.liia'iing^, 

"Th.-  Sanla  Claii,  Huh."  with  [.iclnres  and 
ver-i-,  liy  I,.  J.  UrtdKniaii  i  l[.  M.  Calrlwtll  O.m- 
panyi.  i-.  Rury  iitlh  liirniinf.  liut  n'l  dniilit  inav 
atlracl   -umi:   cliil.ln-n   .,n   account  of  iis  liveli- 

iV  was    cki 

music  and  noro.."  ail  roncrmi-d  with  "  Fathtr 
.-m'l  ii^div  I'lav,.''  illu-traH-.l  l.y  Rortnce  F.. 
Storcr.  nili^ic  'l.y  Th.-rt-a  H.  fiarri.on  and 
Cliark-,  O.rni-h  iCrnlnry  Onnjianvl-  Tilt 
viTM's  which  Miss  F'-iiU—n  ha-,  writttn  are 
niosi  iincvtn.     "'To  .Mill  and  Back"  i-  as  cood  llliisiiaiir.u  iivducedf  rrom  "Childhood." 


y  rhy.n 
1   falliTinK   in   rhjlhm.     The   illu; 


'i'he   engravers.    The   Beck   Engraving   Cam- 

jiany.   and   the  [)riniers.  S.   H.   Burbank  A  Co, 

IvXiy   Bear   [jicluri:s   art:   in   order,   and   ihe    'l«''rve  M'ccial  mention  for  their  clean  and  »tii- 

eddy  Bear  A.  B.  C,-  by  Laura  Kinkk-  John-     factory   work    m   connect^n   with   the    illn^ 

I     ilhiMriteil   l,y   Marsaret    1  anders   Sanlorrt     """''  "^  ''"^      Bcd-Time  Book,"  by  Helen  Hh 

!   M.   Caldwell   6-m[.anyJ.   is   n,.,re  oriRinal     )]^''"'J:    illustrated    by    Jessie   Wilcox    Slnilfc 

nn-„alinthe«vddinKof,hek.ter.the?erse     '""'^'■- <',''   ^0.,,    the   most   attractive   pictue 

I  111.-  pictures,   though   ihe   hears'  coats  look    *>""''  "f  the-  xvar.     There  is  a  strain  of  senoot- 

inr   [iricklv  ne.ss,  we  might  almost  say  sadness,   underljinf 

the  expresjion  of  Miss  Smith's  characters,  that 

Ihv  young  folks  may  not  find  attractive,  thoogb 

tiiey   may   not  |icnetraie   deep   enough   into  toe 

philosophy  of  art  to  know  the  cause.    But  artii- 

tically  these  (licuircs  would  be  hard  to  equal. 

.An  enlarged  edition  of  "Beautiful  Joe."  by 
Marshall  Saunders  (Griffith  &  Rowland  dm- 
jiany),  illuslraled  by  Charles  CApeland,  will  no 
doubt  find  a  ready  sale. 

.Ml  rabbit  Ixmks  challenKc  comparison  with 
"  Uncle  Kemus.''  and  we  are  apt  to  be  prvjo- 
diccd  and  think  that  no  story  of  the  kind  can 
eviT  equal  those  inimitable  chronicles,  but  for 
the  child  of  this  decade  who  has  not  read  "  Un- 
cle Kenius."  -Tioroihv's  Rabbit  Stories."  bjr 
Marv  v..  Callioun,  with  pictures  by  E.  War& 
Jihiisdell    (T.    V.    Crowell   &    Co.),   will    prove 

■  .Son  Riley  Kabbit  and  Little  Girl,"  by  Grace 
Mcliiiwan  Cooke  IF.  .\.  Stokes  Company),  ii 
mnch  more  original  in  conception  than  the  inti- 
talions  of  ■■  .Alice  in  Wonderland."  It  is  written 
with  a  convicti<in  Ihal  makes  it  "seem  true,"  a 
ijualily  enhanced  by  ihe  photographs  from  life 
which   illustrate  the  tKiok. 

Ill  selecting  hooks  for  very  little  childrm  to 
reail,  one  has  not  a  very  great  choice,  as  few 
aiilhors  understand  the  difficult  task  of  writmi 

'■■'  ■'■-  ■ '— e  mind.    But  Gabrielle  E,  Jark- 

-'  "Wee    Wbklei   and   Her 
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Macmillan  Books  for  Holiday  Gifts 


MR.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  new  Christmas  story 
THE  LITTLE  CITY  OF  HOPE 

is  dlfltinctly  ReasonAl  not  merely  In  ItH  decorative  dress,  its  printing  in  two  colors,  and  Its  ntiistrfttioiis  ;  butte 
the  deeper  spirit  of  the  story  Itself,  which  Is  said  to  contain  some  of  the  most  delightful  wriUns,  M r.  Ormwftird  hM 
ever  done.  Cloth,    Juai  rMi^. 

MR.  OLLIVANTS  r/assk  for  old  and  young  REDCOAT  CAFTAIN 

«  is  a  book  for  Kro>vn-ui)  ohildn^n.  the  universal  and  perennial  love  story,  told  with  the  Joyous  Irresponalblllty  or 
Qrimm^s  Fairy  Tah's.  It  reminds  you  at  one  moment  of  Mr.  Kipling's  Just  Sit  Storiea.  and  the  uiBxt  ci  Mr.  Bvrteli 
Little  White  Bird/*— Bookman.  Cloth.    Illuminated  by  Graham  Bobertmom,    |a.9a 

A.  J.  CHURCH'S       THE  ILIAD  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Told  from  Homer  In  simple  lan»(uuKe— even  simpler  than  Is  used  In  his  well  known  "Stories  from  Homer**  which 
have  done  so  much  to  keep  allvts  In  children's  minds  the  simplicity  an<l  l>eauty  of  the  old  Qreek  mytba. 

Cloth  t'Amo,  vHth  iUuairoUionm  in  eotor.    fLSa 

MISS  CHRISTINA  G.  WHYTES  new  book  NINA'S  CAREER 

Confirms  the  veniict  on  last  year's"**  The  Story  Book  Ulrls"  that  no  one  comes  so  near  to  havliic  Mlaa  Aloott*!;  glfl 
of  writing  for  and  about  Kcnulne  girls  who  are  Jolly  and  not  silly.  lUnslraMd  <t»       * 

MR.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  new  novel  ARETHUSA 

"  Mr.  CYawford  can  turn  his  skilled  hand  to  many  kinds  of  fiction  but  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  pure 
a  dramatic  plot  ...  It  would  !>«•  hard  to  find  a  more  engrossing  story."— i2«>oord-H«rald. 

niuHtrated  by  Gertrude  Demain  Hammond,    doih,  $UOi 

MISS  ZONA  GALE'S  delightful  novel 

THE  LOVES  OF  PELLEAS  AND  ETARRE 

This  story  (»f  lovers  of  s4>venty-<Kid  who  )N>lleve  that  *'  every  soul  should  die  rich,  If  It's  anjthlnc  of  a  aoiil  **  la 
tainly  the  most  original  and  l»eautiful  lMM)k  of  the  seascm.    Nothing  for  a  long  time  has  approarasd  It  la   ~ 
of  its  ideals  In  what  the  Chicago  Tr<&u/ic' describes  as  **  the  felicitous  tenderness  which  broods  over  f 


A.  &  E.  CASTLE'S  new  book  "  MY  MERRY  ROCKHURST 


tt 


Tells  in  their  inimitable  way  some  Episotles  In  the  life  of  the  Visooimt  Kockhurst,  a  Friend  of ^ 

Second,  and  at  one  time  (.'onstable  of  His  Majesty's  Tower  of  London.  With  9ixfuttpage  UkutraHomm,    ^M, 

MERWIN-WEBSTER'S  new  novel  COMRADE  JOHN 

A  thoroughly  American  story,  with  an  effective  dramatic  plot  in  which  certain  modem  pgwtawM  mf  half  w^^ifffln^ 
half  economics,  are  so  handled  as  to  command  respect  as  well  as  lively  interest. 

FronH»pi€e9  in  eolon,    CkHh,  ^M, 

MARK  LEE  LUTHER'S  new  novel  THE  CRUCIBLE 

The  comment  exclttNl  by  Jt^an  Fanshawe's  fight  to  live  the  life  of  which  she  Is  capable  In  tplte  of  the  net  of  elnnw^ 
stance,  proves  the  genuine  interest  of  the  story.  Clotty  91.0OL 

MISS  ELIZABETH  ROBINS'S  new  novel  THE  CONVERT 

The  book  is  first  of  all  a  lively  story  full  of  contrast  and  racy  incident,  but  it  deals  also  with  thtt  mnat  innitlnnal 
episode  in  ni(xlerii  English  politics — the  woman's  suffrage  movement.  doCh,  $1JML 

MRS.  WRIGHT'S  new  book  GRAY  LADY  AND  THE  BIRDS 

C<mtalns  stories  of  the  Bird  Year,  ami  oimmw  with  the  fall  migration,  so  that  Its  readings  may  follow  the  birds  Ib 
their  wanderlngH  till  their  return  In  the  spring.  The  illustrations  are  from  Htudies  made  for  the  MaUonal  AndubOB 
A>t>ociation  in  its  movement  for  the  protection  of  our  native  blnls. 

M  full-page  plates,  li  of  thttn  in  colon,    $1.75  «•(,  bjQBiall,  flJI. 
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V  ov  Ukviews  Subscriptiim 
s.idy  for  llic  dcjmuiiil  of  1907.     If  you  onler  at  on 
>r  (Mirislmas  ^n<l  if  you  wish  an<l  so  indicate  it  in 
or,  litii  iviih  lii>ll)-  rihlwii  with  preseiitali<m  tard 
<  trui-.      Orders  by  teleg;ra[rti  from  uur  own  subHirili 
ntuil   nut  hfsit.if;  K>  rely  on   thesi!  sets  for  gift    pui 


u.k  offer  I 


nforllie  RK' 


and  intellect  implied  in  the  liHtii 

percentage  of  Eoofa 

are  ac;ceptable  to  young  and  old  n 

a  gift  problem.     Thousands  oi  M 

uwiJl  surety  have  your   reqairnaani 

unler,  the  books  will  be  wrapped  I 

:lied,  all  ready  to  be  hung  npoa  ll 

s  will  receive  prompt  attentiaB  1 

i  if  (he  dace  is  close   to  Iha  SJI 

/  OK  REVIEWS  and  in  some  ctt 


HASTEBPIECES  OF  POETBY 

Six  volumes  iKjuml  in  red  cloth  stampud  in 
gold.  Also  bound  in  thiee-quarter  leather. 

A  tolleclion  of  the  World's  best  poetry 
edited  by  Ilr.  Henry  Van  Dylte.  A  trcasnry 
of  the  golden  IhouglitS  of  a  thousand  years. 
Ideal  gift  lx>oks  for  ail  anniversary  t>ccasions. 
These  600  selections  from  146  masters  have 
captivated  even  those  who  previously  have 
had  no  desire  or  taste  for  poetry. 

This  set  combined  with  a  two  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

LIBRARY  OF  AMERICAN  WIT  AND  RUMOB 

Five  volumes  liound  in  green  cloth  with  gold 
slampinj;.  Edited  by  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris (Uncle  Remus). 

A  Laugh  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
best  witty  writings  of  Americans  from  Wash- 
inglon  Irving  to  Mark  Twain  and  Mr.  Dooley. 
Without  doubt  the  most  popular  subscription 
set  ever  sold  in  this  country. 

Regular  price  f  4.  jo. 

With  a  two  years'  subscription  for  the  RE- 
VIEW OF  REVIEWS.      Regular  price  t6.oo. 

UBRAIV  OF  eiEAI  STOBIES 

Eight  volumes  edited  by  Hamilt 


50  cent!  dowK  MlJ  J 
cents  a  nMntt  I 
12  month*. 

Or  M.0O  pqrs  hi  hdL 

If  Che  leather  ad 
nn   is    wanted  pa; 


Also 


Slot 


i  that  y 


gold, 
r  heard  of  and  othe 


IS  that  you  know  wull  and  wane  10  read 
again  and  again  because  they  are  the  most 
brilliant  inventions  of  the  world's  greatest 
story  tellers.     Kvery  story  com|ilete. 

Combined  with  a  two  yi-ars'  subscription  for 
(he  Review  ok  Reviews. 


or  S7.00  each. 

If  the  leather  «d 
lion   is   wanted   pa] 
ments     are    (1.00 
month  for  11  mond 
or  (11.00  cash. 
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Thousands  of  children  proclaim  it  the  best  friend  they 

hiive  evci"  had. 
Thousands  of  children  are  being  entertained  through  the 

wliolc  year  I»y  the  fun  and  interest  found  in  its  pages. 
Thousands  of  children  watch  imi)utiently  for  its  arrival 

each  month. 


jr  •    1     to  invest  in  a 

It  you  wish  ,.i,ii,i-»  imppi- 

iiess  thiTC  is  iii>  fjift  that  will  yield  you 
such  returns  as  Sr,  Niiihilas  forllojs 
and  Girls.  I'or  all  a^cs  from  three 
to  ciglitwn  it  ia  a  veritdhlc  ti-ca-surc- 
housc  of  entertainment,  biingiii^f  now 
pleasures,  never  tired-nf,  each  month. 
You  can  seeurc  no  friond  for  your  chil- 
dren so  iiiucli  lovwl  as  Sr,  Nicholas,  and 
throut^hitthevwilllwconstantlvdssoci- 
atedwithallthatisfinestHndlK-Jtinlife. 


What  Some  Famous  Friends  of 
St.  Nicholas  Have  Said 

lohaG.WUtUD;— St. NiCH-  OUni  VtaSta  Hsbaa:— It 
CL«S  IB  tho  beat  child's  makes  me  homestek  for 
periudical  in  the  world.  my  far-oir  boyhood. 

T.B.Aldikhi-Ineverpick  Idu  Hit  :— I  do  not  kim 
„„».-,.n..,f  ST..N,^.,n,..«  jnj.  piibllcmtion  wtw*  a 
briKhC-mlHlal  chlU  tma 
getao  much  ttroflt  with- 
out tha  poMlbmtT  of 
harm  ■■  In  Its  f»BriiiBllin 

Hufutl  Bnttiiim :— Bridt^ 

inatructivi— »     bmadio- 
tioD  to  uiT  niwiMhnhi. 


tor  my  boyhodd  which  had 
no  Huch  wholesome  and 
delishtf  ul  masaiine. 


A  Wonderful  Year  to  Come 


l1  by  the  p 
"Tlw  Crim 


Special  Departments 


m  of  her  "  FritzL 


q  Gen.O.O.Howard'i9tar;e< 
of  lamoiu  Indian  ckieh  ht  ha> 

g  A  )«iet  of  illutlrated  hum- 
orou.»«ie  by  Carolyn  Well., 
q  Splendid  .lion  •loriri. 


q  "Tlie  Si.  Nicholai  League  " 
open  to  all  readeii  and  ttimu- 
Uling  young  artati.  writen  and 
photosn  phei)  by  pnze  con<«ti. 
fl"Naluie  and  Bcienie"  an 
outdoor  education  in  itielf. 
q"TheRiddle-Bo»." 
q  ■•  For    Very  Little   Folk" 


•  Mother' 


Help,  he 
■howina  nmj  dar 
■mttMmenti  that  can  be  uadb 
from  cheap  matoiau  alraachr 
in  the  hou<e. 
q  "  Booki  and  Rewlid(." 


q"Hkloric  BoybooJ"  Arti- 
cle. 
q  FaKinatingTiaTdSkHch^ 

Make  a  present  of  It  to  every  child  you  love 

$3.00  a  year.    Send  for  special  Christmas  oilers 
The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York 
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A  BRILLIANT  YEAR  OF 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 


{  THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

i        LADY  RANDOLPH  CHURCHIU. 

Wrilten  by  herself  —  now  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis-Weit,  Ha». 
.  j  oirs  of  a  brilliant  woman  in  ihe  English  Court.  Replete  irilh 
I  interesting   anecdotes   of  Ihe  most   important   people    of   the   lut 

I  forty  years.      Illustrated. 

THE  MONUMENTS  OF  EGYPT 


. 


MARS  AS  THE  ABODE  OF  LIFE 

Popular  astronomical  papers  by  Fercival  Lowell  on  (he  mbject  now 
attracting  most   attention  among  scientists.    With  the  new  photo- 


A  Netv  Novel  Continuing  "Hugh  Wynne" 

BY  DR.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL 

"  The  Red  City,"  a  serial  story  of  Philatielphi 


Thei 


POETRY  AND  PROSE 
BY  HELEN  KELLER 

nportanl  wrjlinga  ypt  given  tolhewi 


I  ted  blini 
scribing  tht  world  in  which  iht  iii 

NEW  BIOGRAPHICAL 
MATERIAL  CONCERNING 

Beatrice  Cenci  Robert  Fulton 

General  Grant  Andrew  Johnson 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN  COLOR,  TINT,  AND 
PHOTOGRAVURE 

Paintingsotltie  Great  Opera  Singers  by  Delvanowski. 

TIMOTHY  COLE'S 
WONDERFUL  ENGRAVINGS 

Beproiluetions  of  Fartrous  Frencir  Paintings, 

PROGRESS  m  PHOTOGRAPHY 

With  Remarkable  Pictures  in  color. 
SubseriptioH  price,  ^4.oc 

November  number  frpe  JbcBinninR 

new  subscribers  who  begin  with  DwMimiier,  m 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

Union  Square,  Nenr  York 


AKE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


PItam  mmthn  tM  a*Blta  of  Htaltmt  wAm  writing  (e  adimrtltm 


mtatloB  til*  Rivliai  of  Siuliaia  wAai)  wrltliig  to  ainrtltmt 


Th£  Rct^ctt  of  Krriewt—Atnta^Dg  Sectfao 


How  a  Vif eo  OutwftUd 
an  Intruding  Cowbird. 

Thu  cut  U  one  of  the  illustratioiu  from  the  ISe  liMV 
cfthecowbirdtshowing  how  a  aharp- wilted faUi 
time*  overcomes  her  enetniet. 

"  In  the  breeding  leason  an  unnatural  molhtf  ^k 
leen  ilculking  about  in  the  trees  and  >hrubberT,^i| 
(or  next  in  which  to  place  a  surreptitioui  qc^nt 
imposing  it  upon  a  bird  o{  its  size,  but  aeli 
cowardly  way  a  small  nest,  as  that  of  tlu 
warblers  or  chipping  sparrows,  and  there  leavni  Ai 
hatching  and  care  of  its  young  to  the  tender  , 
some  already  burdened  little  mother.  It  has 
lo  remove  an  egg  [rom  the  nest  of  the  red  c^ed  nm 
in  order  to  place  one  of  its  own  id  its  place." 

Quoted  from  one  of  neArly  4000  ruhat 

' *■ -.■^.'■■"■^-..^. .;..-*«■.  .-.A.,  biographies  amtMned in 

THE  NATURE  LIBRARY 

which  is  the  011^  ijrtMt  work  thdt  brings  you  into  intimate  relations  witi 
ot  Ndtme  tkit  avf  all  ak'ut.  It  combines  scientilic  accuracy  witti  a 
iikI  ^vucidl  iiitt^tesl.      To  ^.'^>■>-^u«-■e  this. 

The  Only 
Satisfactory  American  Natural 

ha.-i  :ak.c(t  Wit  \KM-i  ot  cJi>fiui  Jiiiu  ^'iiinstdtiog  enJedvcr  xna  it  is  tfae  no 
;Mitt.-i  Ls  tst-  Ml  whi>.'0  we  Savt;  <r[]]{d^ini.     ^'ich  the  publicatioa  of  Shelly. 
rutuit.-,  :fK.'  >t.'t  wiii  W  i,>,*uipiete  :n  itteen  vciumes.      T.:  ^-repafe  tiua 
uv  iiiaK'.i>){  .•;   kk*  ^oioi  L'law*.  the  ■.-linting  .-t  cOOO  pd^jtn  4ihi  "ite 
■jiKKo^i  ii-M.-  --i  -ViiDidis,  ?it'is,  Fiiiiies,  PuctertJics,  Moms,  lasetts,  Viki 

\Hti  MUCK  IWST  MS  K.USIit»  JA.'WABV  WVtSI  im  »un  omi  iwr«*. 
!i«M»    V*m.    IWT.ULED    mnWMAnUN    .4T    ««&. 
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EEKS   1!,  1-....N...  f;..v» 

THE  SUCCESSOR  ByRicii«> 

hi  I..I.  ,  lull  1.1  .l..ir.ly  !..-r.liii.r.,t, 
I...-,  a... njli.    in(hl.hl,-    - 

M.5r:   [,..Stll.-.id. 

•■■  A  v,TV  ciiinua  novel  indeed,  amgul 
n:.liii','.  and  cJuvcr  in  llie  bargain."  —A 
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yirTOWNor 

AI 

COUNTRY 

SCUL1 

■IIIMV    lU-HlKBT 

By  Kenvon  Cox 

r'^::,.u;^.i:;':J:ii':i 

A  wcind  I'criei  of  "Old  Masters  an 
7;  i;:»Mr;itwni.             f2.5onel,by  m 

THE  bed-time:  book 

S   IL\Y  W  HI  INKY.     \Vi!licol, 

«l|.i,t.ir,-sbv  JESSIE  YVII.LCOX  PMl 

L.,.  .;«,.....,  ,l..„K.,ta-.lra.t.v. 

l-.ilii's  Ixwk  ^1  tin-  =cjion.    5i.!a  puslpaid. 

:()OP  ROOJC-T 

^!'.''*  *"":^;';„.!:; 

The  Huljr  anal,  ud  Otbi 
Menu,   lly  Kiaurd  Hoitj.   In 
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*rk-.*«l«. 

The  FMiM  01   Ed^r  AI 
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■  the  OM  TiMa 

'  H.imei  S.  Xlai 
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DLPFIELDIOICOMKNY 
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THE  ALTAR  FIME 


i-iijn  ■nr.r.-  tr  kui  -.ncs  in'.rs  le  il 

•■  r.i    uirluiin^    M::r-ainr7    -.i 

.',:■  -.»   lis  fc-ul/   1  •VTbirsJCVi.  I 

BESIDE  VniX  WATKSS 


THE  LnO>  LETTEBS 


FBOM  A  COLLEGE  MTSDOW 


r-jLjilT  err-ar:  ia< 


TAf  /th*iiM  4  oolutmjtt  in  a  bojt,  S5.00  m^t. 


Sr-fXJ4L  LIBftAlY  EDITKHV 


TIIK    RKST    NEW    NOVELS 


1\\V.    KlIADOW 

OF  A 
GRKAT  ROCK 

lly    W.    K.    Lifhloa 


THE 
EHILY 

rAPERS 

,  Br  Cuelra  Wall* 

F^fy  lUnttrmtti, 

Crtmnivt.     Ii.ja. 

Thbvolun*  combiBci 
the  brighina>,tha  denr- 
neu,  mid    the     litnvy 

Sialiiln     tfau     apWa 
iu  WiUt'i  wld«  vi«ml 


G.  P    PUTNAM'S    SONS 


1  D€  fsCTKW  OK  JMtfltVB     < 


M* 


CA)  THE  JACOBS  LIST  (TC 

^"   P/«5«i&  a  Wide  Seiedhn  of  Atttac-  )■  ^ 
cents)  •     the  Gift  Books  at  Little  Prices      (CENTS 


Here  is  a  list  of  little  books  that  make  admirable  Christmas  gifts, 
all  of  them  lifted  out  of  the'  ordinary  by  some  odd  or  unique  feature. 
Inexpensive,  well-made  and  easily  forwarded  wherever  the  mails 
reach,  they  are  true  messengers  of  Holiday  Cheer,  filled  as  each  is 
with  something  entertaining,  readable  and  well  worth  keeping  on  the 
library  table. 


50  Cents 

Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 

The  Pig  Book 

A  guest  book  which  helps  in  the  entertainment 

and  creates  no  end  of  real  enjoyment.     £ach 

guest  with  eyes  closed  draws  a  pig. 

(Lc»tfaer,#US) 

Bright  Ideas 
For  Entertaining 

Two  hundred  forms  of  amusement  for  social 
gatherings,  etc.,  by  Mrs.  HERBERT  B.  LlKS- 
COTT.     Cloth,  i6mo. 

The  Book  of  Love 

One  hundred  of  the  best  love  poems  ever 
written,  carefully  selected  and  tastefully  bound 
in  cloth.      i6mo.  (Leather, 75c.) 

The  Child  Lover's 
Calendar 

A  1908  engagement  calendar  in  book  form. 
Illustrated  in  color.     Cloth,  32mo. 

Wit  and  Humor  of  Women 

The  newest  addition  to  the  Wit  and  Humor 
series — containing  the  collected  hamor  of  witty 
women      Cloth,  i6mo.  (Limp Uadier, 80e J 

Novelties  and 
How  to  Make  Than 

A  collection  of  hints  and  helps  in  providing 
useful  occupation  for  quiet  hours.  Cloth,  l6ino. 

Ease  In  Conversatlcm 

Not  only  corrects  slips  in  grammar,  bat  sug- 
gests topics  for  the  backward.     Cloth,  i6mo. 


75  Cents 

Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 

Yonr  Health ! 

A  hundred  clever  toasts,  compiled  by  IDKLLI 
Phelps.  Every  •  page  differently  illustrated. 
Bound  in  decorated  l^ards,  i6mo. 

Phases*  Mazes 
and  Crazes  of  Love 

Nearly  200  brilliant  epigrams  on  love,  by 
MiMMA  Thomas  Antrim.  Eveiy  page  deco- 
rated.   BoardSi  i6mo. 

(OantlM«p,|IJi» 


That  R< 


Me 


A  collection  of  156  oi  the  best  stories  biaii 
and  women  have  ever  laaghed  over.  Two  colon 
thronghoat.    Decorated  cloth,  i6mo. 

(LinD  lesdMT.  fiJDl 


(fbor  Votumeat  75e»  eseh) 

The  Best  Hmiflrcd  Poems  in 

Gcrmaii        Latfn 
French         Italian 

Each  volume  printed  in  tlie  original  langaagSi 
embracing  selecidons  made  by  masters  of  uie 
literature  of  eaph  covntry.    Innduable  to  flMi' 
student  of  languages— of  surpassing  interest  to 
the  linguist.    Leather  bound,  i6mo« 

(Qotfa  boaad  edMoo,  50  eeoli  eaeh.) 


G 
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Send  fot  FttO  CttiUogtK  of 
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oeno.    lojr    noiiu.ay     «^cti,a.j.u^u.p 


By  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BEMSON 

THE  ALTAR  FIRE 

"  Once  more  Mr.  Benson  has  put  forth  one 
of  his  appealing  and  eloquent  studies  in  hu- 
man motive;  and  once  more  he  has  succeeded, 
with  unfailing  certainty  of  touch,  in  getting 
out  of  his  study  a  remarkable  and  impressive 
eiFect." — London  Chronicle, 

BESIDE  STILL  WATERS 

I This  book  is  the  ripest, 

e  of  work  its  aiilhot  lias  j'cl  produced. 
Til  JXal. 


THE  UPTON  LETTERS 


FROM  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW 

"  Mr.  Benson  has  wrilteii  nothing  equal  to  this  melliiw  and  full-flavored  book.  From  cover 
to  cover  it  is  p.ickeJ  witli  pe^^ona1iI3■;  from  jiliase  to  pha^e  it  reveals  a  thoroughly  sincere  and 
unaffi'cteil  ellurt  of  sL-lf-cxprcisioiii  full-orbed  and  four-square,  it  13  a  piece  of  true  and  simple 
1  iteratu re . " — London  Chri'iikU: 

The  aboue  4  volumes  in  a  box,  fS.OO  net. 


Th«  Upton  UBltorB 
Beaiae  Still  'Walera 
rr-m  ACoHagg  -Window 


SPECIAL  LIBRARY  EDITION 

Limited  to  500  seta.  3  Valumei  8va.  Printed  on  Old  StnU 

ford  linen.  Handiomely  bound.  Qltl  topi,  deckle  edn*- 

Sold  In  let*  only.      t7-50  act. 


Setter  than  a  Card  or  a  Calendar 

ARIEL  BOOKLETS 

A  series  of  productions,  compiete  in  a  small  compass,  which  have 
been  accepted  as  classics  oE  their  kind.  Iteautifully  printed  in  large 
tyiie  on  deckle-edge  paper  and  bound  in  red  juorooco,  flexible. 


frai«il  circular. 


THE    BEST    NEW    NOVELS 


THE 

COUNTRY 

HOUSE 

By  John  Oaliworthy 
Auih.^r  of  "Tlif  Mao  of 


THE 
FOLK 
AFIELD 

By  Eden  Phillpotti 

Aulhnr  of  "  ChildrEn  of 

the  Mill,"  CIC. 

CnwH  87*.     ti.so. 


■ji  «riw   the  Kn(!li.h 
r.  Phillpolis  WTilcs." 


THE    SHADOW 

OF  A 
GREAT  ROCK 

By  W.   R.   Llgliton 


II  ii-til   wii   Se'only 


Br  Caralya  ^V«Ua 
Fully  IliMiirmttd. 


the  bnghtneH,the  derer- 
pw^  and    ill*     UtoBTj 

Sunlilia     tblt      ekplaiA 
liu  Wdll'l  widB  TUpiB. 


Tt       •nXTT'TvT  A  A/TT        Tl^-NTO 


1  lie  IvCTKW  OK  KJL^mWB     JlOvCfTwilH;  iJCtlKMI 


CA)  THE  JACOBS  LIST  (71% 

^  V I  P/.e5«ife  a  Wftfe  &fe:/a)/i  of  Atttac-  )  ■  ^ 
cents)  •     tive  Gift  Books  at  LHtte  Prices      (CENTS 


Here  is  a  list  of  little  books  that  make  admirable  Christmas  gifts, 
all  of  them  lifted  out  of  the'  ordinary  by  some  odd  or  unique  feature. 
Inexpensive,  well-made  and  easily  forwarded  wherever  the  mails 
reach,  they  are  true  messengers  of  Holiday  Cheer,  filled  as  each  is 
with  something  entertaining,  readable  and  well  worth  keeping  on  the 
library  table. 


50  Cents 

Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 


The  Pig  Book 

A  guest  book  which  helps  in  the  entertainment 

and  creates  no  end  of  real  enjoyment.     Each 

guest  with  eyes  closed  draws  a  pig. 

(Leather.  HJS) 

Bright  Ideas 
For  Entertaining 

Two  hundred  forms  of  amusement  for  social 
gatherings,  etc.,  by  Mrs.  HERBERT  B.  LINS- 
COTT.     Cloth,  i6mo. 

The  Book  of  Love 

One  hundred  of  the  best  love  poems  ever 
written,  carefully  selected  and  tastefully  bound 
in  cloth.      l6mo.  (Leather,  75c) 

The  Child  Lover's 
Calendar 

A  1908  engagement  calendar  in  book  form. 
Illustrated  in  color.     Cloth,  32010. 

Wit  and  Humor  ot  Women 

The  newest  addition  to  the  Wit  and  Humor 
series — containing  the  collected  humor  of  witty 
women      Cloth,  i6mo.  (Limp kitlwr, SOcJ 

Novelties  and 
How  to  Make  Than 

A  collection  of  hints  and  helps  in  providing 
useful  occupation  for  quiet  hours.  Gloth,  161110. 

Ease  In  Conversation 

Not  only  corrects  slips  in  grammsr,  but  sug- 
gests topics  for  the  backward.    .Cloth,  i6mo. 


75  Cents 

Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 


Your  Health! 

• 

A  hundred  clever  toasts,  compiled  by  IDBLLX 
PHELPS.  Every  •  page  differently  illustrated. 
Bound  in  decorated  boards,  i6mo. 

(OoM  aiioepk  HJO) 

PhazeSf  Mazes 
and  Crazes  of  Love 

Nearly  200  brilliant  epigrams  on  love,  by 
MINNA  Thomas  Antrim.  Every  page  deco- 
rated.   Boards,  i6mo. 

(OoMalwcp.|LS0) 

**That  Reminds  Me" 

A  collection  oi  156  oi  the  best  stories  men 
and  women  have  ever  laughed  over.  Two  colon 
throughout.    Decorated  doth,  i6mo. 

(Umpksihff.lLlOl 


(Foot  Voiumesf  75c.  eMchJ 

The  Best  Hundred  Poems  in 

GemiQii        Latin 
French  Ballan 

Each  volume  printed  in  the  original  language, 
emliracing  selections  made  by  masters  of  the 
literature  of  ea^h  cpiintry.    Inndiable  to  thft' 
student  oi  languages — of  surpassing  interest  to 
the  linguist.    Leather  bound,  i6rao« 

(Clodi  bound  ecBtion,  so  ecBls  eaclU 


Send  for  FuU  CtLUtogm  of  Hem  Bookg 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

1214  Walnut  Smet  Pnlill«>»ri  PWIMripMa 
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In  arlUag  la  adnrtltm 


The  Retiew  of  Rnrfeir»— Aircftbinr  Sedian 


Union  Square  Branch 
NINE  UNION  SQUARE 
New  York 

1^*OK  a  short  time  Hrcntano's  at  their  Union  Square  Branch,  9  Union 
Square,  New  York,  offer  Booklovers  an  unparalleled  chance  to 
piireliase  stari'Iard  sets  of  the  world's  greatest  literature  for,  in  some 
eases,  as  little  as  one-third  of  the  regular  prices. 


BOOK 

Bargain  Sale 

In  Fine  and  Standard  Sets 


For  titles  and  prices  see  opposite  page. 


J^ 


Not  only  is  the  literature  worthy,  but  the  books  themselves  are  in 
biinlinn.  illustration,  typography  and  paper  suitable  for  any  Library. 

This  Hook  Hargaiu  Sale  is  an  uncommon  opportunity.  The  sets  of 
stantlani  anil  tine  bindings,  provide  a  rare  opportunity  for  possession  of 
ilesirable  library  editions  at  |>rices  not  heretofore  possible  and  at  a  cost 
less  than  is  usually  charged  for  much  inferior  books. 

Hrei\tano\s  ciuitulently  recommend  the  sets  named  on  opposite  page 
as  o{  ut\usual  value.  The  purchase  of  any  of  these  editions  carries  with 
it  Hrentani>\s  usual  guaraniee  of  quality,  and  the  privilege  of  return,  if 
not  satistacti>rv. 

Unusual  Price  ReducHons 


1     ml    io*s  Main  Store  Now  OpcB 
Htth  Avenue  rtli  Street.      ...      New  Yaak 


Tbe  Review  of  Reviewi — Advtt^Am  Section 

USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR 


Popular,  brief,  Ixjt  crisp  and  complete  hutdbookt  for  bti^ 

tubiect.    There  it  reliable  information  in  all  o(  ihem.  and  t 

be  found  indispensable.     No  one  who  wishes  to  be  well  ii 

pocket  size — 6  x  4}4  inches — well  ininted  on  good  paper,  and  hand- 


EACH  50  CENTS 


ETIQL'RTTR.       JiJ    A 


PROKL-NCIATIOIt^Sir^Jaha  H.  BiwkteL 


I.RTTKR    WHITIKU.      By 

llii'j'  fmr  IhPi'  rsiiDD 


BmiiniillKli<il  orlKlnnl  Ii"!!!?  1 


ilpgood,    Esq, 
vfuUr  "pl.n 


lied  apon  ^'  to  uj 
'  Thfi  U  m  boat 
>1  ■iHcba  to  iM 
■U^t  help,  agw 


AFTRR-DINNBR  flTORIBS.     S?  Jifei 

aiiat  so  much  i«l  Iq  an  oco^iu  ot  t£ 


KI'ITAPHH.       llr     Fmlnrlc     W.     Umm- 


TOASTS.     B7   1 


mn-nillr  utile  mltiftlnn  at  Uie  kind. 

PROVKRBH.  nj'  Inim  II.  Ilivhtel.  Thi> 
m'nlnii.  wit.  iBd  iplril  i>r  ■  nallaB  art  Ain- 

wlwlinn  i,f  all  aoiii  mail  all  ii*llai»  In  rni- 
biiclli-d  In  thin.  TtalH  Tolnnv  iNinlaUa  a 
rriHVKiMitBllTr  nJIn-lbin  u(  pnmrlHi.  nld 
....  . —    „..  .„_  i-.,Ti,,,,  topical  and  f 


phiilirili'Rl,  rm 
TIIINHS    WORTH     KNOWING. 


Juil 


tliliitf  III  A-l  1iijEi*llu7  a  Taat  h  ■mmnlallnn 
iif  nialprlal  im  all  iMnrrlTaMf  ral'Jn'ii. 
Ili.n>  la  InMnuillKii  ftir  rvrryhMlT.  vhMfa.r 
II  iHTlalna  lo  IhvIIIi.  bodiriiald.  hwlni'u. 
affulni  of  atativ  Airrian  nninlrln.  or  (be 
lilniwia.  an  nniKVlmilly  Indrxi^. 

!tl,ll*S  OF  KI'KRf^ll.    By  JnliB  II.  Bi^b- 

nlt'"  111!:  ilrflrp  "tor  MdMrnpn^rmrnl^ran^ 
Ni>  iii>r.i>i«IIy  fiT  ntnilytne  mli«  of  rti<t"rir 

II  (•'ai-hra  Inlli  without  tlip  aiudr  of  rlibrr! 

PRACTirAI.  SYKOWNS.  By  Jotin  n. 
IWblrl.  Any  onr  with  tlif  Ivaat  drain-  In 
aiM  !>'  hia  vunhalary  abovM  hiT,-  ■  mpy 
nf   Ihia   Ntuk.      II    la   draltard   nalnly    l» 


r,  ibr' whli>4«ak» 


THB  DEBATBR'S  TREASmtT.     St 

William  PlUmgpr.  Tlwre  1>  do  n«UK 
ibllllT  Iliin  tbe  power  ot  akllltnl  Ktatn 
llcrt-  an  illiwtlona  tor  orfaDlilDs  dehauW 
■oclplln.   and  luinatloiu  tor  all  wba  d»- 


ibat  It  iHHf 

rana.    Thla  book  (iTet  iB  a  clear  ami  k- 

.  -■■ complete   Mm  nf   tke 

tawlit     br     tta    kMt 


Bf     Chirlra     R.     Ol^ 

Tbne  qnMllana  ar*  all  ■•bJSS 
Mok,  aiul  detailed  li 


crltlcli 


VENTRILOQnail.    Br  CbulM  O.  ODa. 
Alihouih  alwan  >  deliahttiil  tocm  «(  «■- 


or  lr«a  of  ■  nntei;.     It  >Md  bi 
.    Thla  boofe  « ■-  •■- ■ 

..  ._.   _-.  nmplflelvaK. 
roirr"  botb  Dear  and  tat. 

hr  ennatmclloD  ot  a~' 

■a  well  as  nod  dialo 
Id  opmlloD.     FnllT 


Our  1 26-page  Catalogue  is  lent  with  ereir  order,  or  w9 
mentioned   are   for  sale   al  all  booblores  or  wil  be 


The  Penn  Publishing  Compaiiy 
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"^  A  FIVE  YEAFL'*' 


«CHMSTMA5 


$5.ooNow  sayes  $2.50  Later 

Ml 


rcCLURE'S  is  now  $1.50  *  jfx  iastcMl  of  f  i.oo,  u   hitherto, 
1   but  we  believe  ftll  readers  of  McClure's  are  entitled  to  ma  oppor- 
r  tunitj  to  get  it  a  little  longer  at  the  old  price.    If  yon  will  Mad 
$5.00  at  once,  you  will  receive  McClure's  Mftgaiioe  for  fire  jeUB,  which 
would  a  little  later  cost  you  $7.50.  Stop  and  tbink  what  aa  opportnnitj 
this  is  to  j;ive  an  unique  Christmas  present  to  some  friend.      For  f  5.00  yoa 
can  send  a  Christinas  present  which  repeats  Itself  every  month    for  sixty 
months  —  McClure's.    You  can  cover    five  Christmases  and  yoD  can  g^rc 
your  friend  an  opportunity  to  start  with  "Theodosia,"  the  attractive  ateiy 
^J^_        of  Mrs.  Cutting's.     Send  ¥5.00  today  for  McClure's  Magazine,  to  be  sent       JBJU 
^^*    *        five  years  either  to  your  address  or  to  the  address  of  a  friend  to  whom  yon       ^    i^^ 
would  like  to  give  this  novel  Christmas  present,  and  we  will,  on  request, 
send  a  Christmas  card  like  that  shown  here,  in  your  name,  evetj  Christ- 
mas for  five  years.    Or  you  can  send  five  Christmas  presents  to  five  p«apl«, 
one    year    each,    for  $5.00.        (Extra  postage    required    in    Canada    and 
foreign  countries.) 

*^  McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE  '=^ 

46  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


«•*:»  fc«A 
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THREE  GREAT  LIT 


The 

NOVELS 


TALES 


H 
J 


E 
A 


and 

L 

of 

N 
M 


RY 

E  S 


The  finest  MONUMENl 

that   has    ever  been    erectei 

Tbe  VI ERG 

of  DO 

A    FOUR    VOLU 

ILLUSTRATED  Wn 
With  an  Intnd 

4  The  late  Daniel  Vierge,  one  of  the  frentcst  pi 
draughtsmen  the  'world  ha«  knoivii,  d^voCcd  ' 
yearf  of  his  life — a  labor  of  love  and  intmtuc  sy 
pathy — to  provide  a  pietorial  mceomiwntiBieat  tt>  < 
chief  literary  monument  of  his  native  land.  1 
drawings,  all  reproduced  in  photogravagc,  af«  an 
tically  beautiful  and  as  illufftrationa  simply  ineo 
parable.  They  express  the  very  spirit  and  hna 
of  Cervantes*  great  ^^ork.  Don  -Quisuvtc  and  i 
other  characters  and  scenes  of  the  hook  arc  m 
real  in  Vierge*s  ivonderful  drawings. 


NEW   YORK 
EDITION 

23  VOLUMES 

This  is  the  first  collected  edition  of 
the  Novels  and  Tales  of  Henry  James, 
an  undertaking  upon  w^hich  both 
author  and  publishers  have  been  long 
engaged  and  "which  "will  be  the  defini- 
tive edition  of  the  fiction  of  the  first 
of  American  novelists. 

^  Henry  James  stands  in  universal 
acceptation  w^ith  George  Meredith 
and  Thomas  Hardy  at  the  head  of 
living  novelists.** 

Mr  .James  has  devoted  many  months 
to  the    most   careful  revision  of  all       '^i^^^^^^^^— ^^^^^^^— ^^b™^^^™^^^^™^^ 
the  novels  and  tales. 

A  novel  feature  is  the  set  of  Special  Ih-rf^aces  w^hich  Mr.  James  has  prepsred«  interptelinf  a 
book  and  narrating  the  circumstances  in  w^hich  it  \^as  w^ritten.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  9% 
been  provided  by  an  author  to  accompany  his  w^orks. 

The  Illustrations  of  the  Edition  have  been  treated  on  a  unique  and  psrtieidarly  aneeasaftdpl 
They  consist  of  a  frontispiece  for  each  volume :  a  portrait  of  some  scenet  situation,  vie^r,eaa 
or  monument  actually  existing,  the  particular  London  street,  the  Paris  facade*  Roman  sqaarct 


R.  of  R. 

Page — 

R«x»serelt— 

Kipling— 

lield- 

Riley—      Carlyle  - 

llopkinson  Smith  -- 

Dickens—   StiKktim- 

Tolstoi—     Slercnv»n  - 

Harrie—         Thatkeray— 

Turgenieff  — 

MHSSKS.  CIIAS.  SCKIBNRR'S  SONS: 

ricase    scnil    information   in   refifr* 
enre  to  your  biiecial  offer  on  the  authof* 
checked  alwve. 

Name 

Address 


At   a   very   moderate   price   for   the   library   these    Sen 

when  associated  with  taste,  experi 


OTHER     SETS     IN     SCRIBNEB 


PAGE  — PLANTATION  EDITION 
STEVENSON  —  THISTLBEDITiroi 
TOLSTOI  — INTERNATIONAL  miTION 
CARLYLE—  EDINBURGH  BDITiOM 
STOCKTON  —  SHENANDOAH   EDITION 


F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH  — BEACON 
THACKERAY  —  KENSINOTONmniON 


SOLD    ONLiY 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SO 
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The  Review  of  Reviews — Advertising^  Section 


On  dale  November  aotb 

$r.so  a  year.    Bight  monthm  tor  $x.a». 
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Train  Load  of  Books 
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What  do  you 
ttiiiik  of  Lawson? 


^ 


Is  Lawson  an  honest  man,  or  a  faker?  A, si 
minded  seeker  after  truth,  or  a  mere  hare-brained 
ranter?  A  benefactor,  or  a  charlatan?  Frank  Fayant 
has  collected  a  great  mass  of  facts  about  Mr.  Lawson. 
Many  of  them — obtained  from  Mr.  Lawson  himself 
— relate  to  his  early  life  of  obscurity  and  poverty, 
his  rise  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  molder  of  public 
opinion.  They  deal  intimately  with  Mr.  Lawson's 
record  as  a  speculator,  promoter,  publicist,  and 
reformer.  Mr.  Fayant  lays  these  facts  before  you 
as  an  unprejudiced  measure  of  Mr.  Lawson's  char- 
acter and  place  in  American  life.  The  series  of- 
articles  is  entitled  "  The  Real  Lawson,"  and  u 
freely  illustrated  with  many  heretofore  unpublished 
portr^ts  and  interesting  photographs. 

Now  Appearing  in 

ccess  Magazin 

"la  the  public  serrice"  chsracteriiei,  perhaps,  >traiiger  thsD 
■n;  other  phrase,  Ihe  editorial  and  businesi  polic7  of  StJCCIsa 
Magazine.  Its  great  influence  and  prestige,  the  principle  npoD 
which  it  was  fouoded,  toEetherwiih  its  enormous woikin£ forces 
are  employed  in  the  interest  o(  the  public.  In  fact,  il  bai  been, 
and  is  lo-day,  a  powerful  dynamo,  transmitting  a  mighty  tore* 
that  is  deadly  to  all  evil  and  belpful  to  all  that  is  good  in  Amei- 
can  life.  This,  with  Itie  great  array  of  good,  wholesome  fiction 
vid  bumor,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  inteieiling  periodleali. 


'  of  Ruilew  w*H  wrmmt  l» 
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A  W^KKKLY  magazine: 


10  Cents 
a  Copy 


THE  INDEPENDENT  has  exerted  a  vital  influence  on  the  history 
of  our  country,  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  in  1848.  It  has  led  in 
many  movements,  which  were  once  bitterly  attacked,  but  now  universally 
accepted,  such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  advancement  of  women,  and 
the  liberalizing  of  the  churches.  No  subject  of  interest  and  importance  to 
the  American  people  fails  to  be  treated  adequately,  but  The  Independent  is 
especially  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  the  following  ideas : 

International  arbitration  and  urorld  peace 

The  legitimate  expansion  ol  the  United  States 

Reconstruction    ol  theology  In  harmony  ivlfli   flw 
times 

The  development  and  application  of  neMT  8oelol<»gl- 
cal  theories 

The  solution  ol  questions  ol  the  home  under  Its 
new  conditions 

Improvements   In   methods   ol   education   and    the 
popularization  ol  science 

The  abolition  ol  artUlclal  and  political  inequalities 
on  account  ol  race,  sex»  and  Industrial  condltloiis 

If  you  are  interested,  and  especially  if  you  are  working,  in  any  of  these 
lines  you  will  get  much  help  from  reading  The  Independent. 

The  first  eight  pages  of  the  magazine  are  devoted  to  a  condensed  and 
strictly  impartial  "Survey  of  the  World,"  a  record  of  the  events  of  the 
week,  with  quotations  from  official  papers  and  speeches.  Then  follow 
numerous  short  articles  by  authoritative  writers,  presenting  all  phases  of 
current  questions.  In  the  literary  department  over  a  thousand  book3  a  year 
are  criticized  by  competent  specialists.  On  account  of.  these  reviews  and 
the  book  lists  of  the  best  works  of  reference  on  timely  topics  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT is  extousively  used  by  librarians,  culture  clubs,  and  public 
speakers.  Following  the  Editorial  Department  are  pages  devoted  to  finance 
and  insurance,  which,  as  well  as  the  large  amount  of  financial  advertising, 
are  of  special  value  to  the  small  investor  and  business  man. 

An  illustrated  magazine  containing  3126  pages  of  original  matter,  and 

coming  lllty-three  times  next  year,  for  $2.00. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  130  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  ihe  Reolew  ^f  Ifeofewa  when  writing  to  aJoertlaen 
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Hie  Review  of  Revfews— Advertjilii;  Sedkni 

jlf  en  Who  SaVed  the  Union 


LINCOLN  ^^^^^^  ORANT 

JAY  COOEX 

You  are  familiar  with  the  parts  played  by  Lincoln  and 
Grant.  What  do  you  know  about  the  man  who  raised 
the  money  that  saved  the  Union  ?     Read  the   Life  of 

eJAY   COOKE 

The  Financier  of  the  Civil  War 

tt'i  hialorf  that's  new  (o  yon.  The  life-itory  of  the  nation  and  the  gmina 
of  finance  who  raised  dollus  while  Lincoln  railed  aimie*.  The  penonal, 
patriotic  and  philanthropic  lidet  of  the  daring  financier  of  a  gencntioa 
ago  furniih  an  interesting  comparigon  to  men  and  methodi  of  KHlay. 
By  ELLIS  PAXSON  OBERHOLTZEK 
Author  of  "Robert  Morrii,  Patriot  and  Financiei." 

fust  published;    two  volumes;   doth,    $7.50  net.     At  ail  booiteSen, 

GEORGE  '^.  JACOBS  ft  CO.,  PnbUsIierB,  : 


lOOth  Thousand— Selling  2.000  Per  Day 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 

A  HoTel  by  Huold  BeU  ViUU,  Anthor  dI  "TBAT  FURTEl  OF  ODEU'a" 
Prmls«d  br  Prua  and  Public  Bverywhare 

"A  iterUnz,  eood  novel"  "Oneof  IbebaitnavriawTlttanfatta 

"Ciicazo Daily  JVrai.  "-r"-*- '">"■- ' irr  ■  iliraila 

"The  character*  are  excelluitly  por-  Good  lock  to  Oa  nan  wbo  «■■  pbt 

trsyed"— AVu;  YorkGlobe.  oponpapeTioflaaanovalalAaM^- 

"It  l>  ailed  wIthlauBlis  at 
beaatlful  Blory,  and  do 
latiBblDAT  or  crylnjr  In 
beart  li  right"- /WJ/0  Ch, 


For  Sale  Wherever  BooKs  Are  Sold 


CATALOG  FREE  ^^:HM?^  BOOKS  1 

Our  mammoth  catalOK  advettlas*  over  tSffH  booki  of  alt  poUlab         ~  '      '        -  -  -  - 

prampclr.    Great  leductlOBg.  Blsiavlnsi.  Catalog wnt,  poitatn pi 

tSBllfyto  the  advantaffeam  oSer.    Every  pnrcliaier  a  tatliflaa  cni„ 

oonvliiclnt:.   Uneqnaled  asrvlce  (orhandKiur  Pabllc,  Private  and  S^Obl  U 

bWAd-diM  THI  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  E.«.ll^nMldt,tH^  Mi  Tnat. 

LMvaat  a*nM«  •!  BmIi*  by  Mai  ta  tba  WwM  Sca^M  «*-*—*-  ' 

WewUlBO«hiiiiiirnqMti|iiiTea>alii«faBolar—eltUillfc»»«wTotfcrii1nMa. 

PItan  mtntlvi  U*  J?wf«w  tf  Kulmt  »*«  mrUliig  U  mtttrtli 


T      Rc^     9  ok  RcvJews — Advcrtiibig^  Siclfciii 
NOT   FOR   FARMERS   ONI.T 


The  Leading  Journal  of  Agriculture 

and  positively 

The  ONLY  Agricultural  NEWSpaper 


The  one  Weekly  devoted  to  Country  Life  which  no 

Suburban  Resident  and  no  City  Owner  of  a 

Country  Place  can  afford  to  be  without. 


Every  Department  edited  by  a  Specialist  recog^nized 
as  a  Leading  Authority  in  his  line. 


Best  Reviews  of  the  Crops.       Best  Market  Reports. 
Best  Accounts  of  Meetings.      Best  Everything. 


Single  Subscription,  $1.50  ;     Two  Subscriptions.  $2.50  ; 

Five  Subscriptions,  $5.50.    Four  Months'  Trial  Trip,  SO  Ceota. 


SPECIMEN  COPIES  ;~,;;  ,;s",vv.."  SVS.  ■"'■.'•'"-  '""a'SS!. '"«.",; 
LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Tne  Rfvlev  of  KAfitwB  •AatulUug  Swtlnit 


TRIUMPH 

The  Bookbinder's  Art 
The   Craftsmarfs   Victmy 

ST.  HUBERT  GUILD 

Presenli 
In    tie    SI.  Huitrt  Art  Bindings 
The    Only    Complete    Worts    Of 

VOLTAIRE 

nV  40  LARGE.  HANDSOME  VOLUIIES  .OMoftheOoBeeUonof  Art  BmdbWk 

New  translation  by  WILLIAM  F.  FLEMING  including  The  Notes 
of  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT,  Revised  and  Modernized.  A  Critique 
and  Biography  by  THE  RT.  HON.  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P. 

Atbelim  and  Futatldam  are  tKe  two  pole*  of  a  UnlTon* 
of  Conf  nsion  and  Horror.  The  naimw  »om  of  Virtna  ia 
batwaen  tbeae  two.  Much  with  a  fim  itep  in  that  p«t)lt 
Believe  in  GOD  and  do  good.— VOLTAIKX. 


N  IHSTITUTIOH 
UNITED  STATES  NATIOKU,  HUSEUII 
WASHINOTOH,  D.  C. 

r«b.  1, 1«7. 

SacntuT.  Itx  St.  Hubcn  Guild 


Akron,  Ohio. 
DevSir: 

ducliou  uI  miDT  of  the  nic  ud  beautifuUr  boand 
.  of  the  Ccuni  dI  Europe,  nude  1>T  tha  St. 
Hubert  Uuild  of  Art  Craltmen.  which  hu  be«B 

iiT  request  of  December  20th,  hu  irrivcd  atfdT. 
Ibex  to  Muure  ^aa  that  Ibg  MuKum  imtlr 
ppieciitel  thil  leo'iou'  li><  from  the  Guild  ud 
/nofemrnti  will  el  once  be  made  to  place  the 
lindinc*  on  uhibition  in  the  Diviilon  of  Griphle 
lltt.  where  ther  will  be  iTlilabll 
■Uwhoininttruted. 
V«IT  teepeclfullr  »oun, 

(Bfudl  R.  Rath 


Between  two  Seirant*  of 
HoQuuiitj  who  appeared 
Eighteen  Hundred  Youa 
apart,  thare  la  a  vjiteiioaa 
Kelation. 

;  — TicioxHUGO. 

Voltaire  wUl  alwaya  be 
regarded  aa'  the  greatest 
nun  in  literature,  of  inodr 
em  time*,  and  peAapa 
«ven,  of  all  ttmea. 

— GOXTBX. 


Volttdre  waa  tha  moat  A* 
taona  man  of  hia  age.  Vol- 
taire wai  tha  boat  Chitotlaa 
of  hU  tltne.— EdOOARD  DB 
FOUPXRY,  Franch  Blof 
rapher  of  Voltaire. 

Toitaire'BLotteia  a^awl^ 
tier  than  any  other  Letteia 
In  the  world.  Forli^tneaa, 
•wiftneaa,  Erace,apontaiiel4 
70a  can  find  no  aecond  to 
then  at  howerer  long  an  lif 
terval.— RT.  HOH.  JOHM 
UORLBY. 


SPECIAL 

We  also  want  to  icqiuint  70a  irith 
oar  Rare  and  Artistic  Book  Plate  De- 
partment. We  will  thereioie  send  yon 
absolutely  FREE  fifteen  beantifni  ex- 
amples designed  by  H.  HOGKBOOK. 
These,  we  know,  will  both  interest  and 
delight  jon.     Mail  conpon  today. 


a  hiatorr  in  Itself,  raprodocing  the  moat  snmptnons  di 

dgns  of  tha  Great  Masters  of  the  FUteenth,  fflztesnth 

and  Serenleenth  CeMtnriea.    ■^"-  —  '*  m-^i«—     > 

is  the  most  nnlqne  and  ezti 

modem  times  to  adaqnatel;  p 

dnatlng  Art     Send  at  once  ar 

dmiU    dealgns   of  the    St.    1 

Undlnga  in  beaotlfiil  pamphlet  f 

FREE,  and  a  copy  ol  Victor  T" 

BMutariy  oradoik 

St.  Halwrt  Golld 
WorK-Shops 
AKron 
Ohio 
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Franklin    Square 
Subscription  Agency 


Our    subscription    catalogue    SVho's    Hho  Among  Periodicals  for  the  season 

of  1907-8    is    now  ready.       It  contains  36  pages.       We  send  it  free  on  request. 

What  wc  do  is  this  : 

FIRST  We  give  you  the  clearest,  sanest,  simplest,  and  best  guide  to  the 

leading  periodicals.  'I'here  are  no  complex  puzzles,  and  yet  every- 
thing is  covered. 

SECOND  We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  subscribe  at  once  for  all  the  periodi- 

cals you  tnay  want  and  furnish  these  periodicals  at  the  veiy 
lowest  prices. 

THIRD  Wc  guarantee  that  your  orders  will  be  filled  promptly,  faithfully, 

accurately,  and  cheaply. 

FOURTH  WV  win  fll  any  order  for  any  periodicals  in  the    world,    er   aitj 

combination,  at  the  price  quoted  by  any  reputable  agency. 

Write  for  this  booklet  (a  postal  card  will  do).     Address 
FRANKLIN   SQUARE   SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY,  FrankHii  Squue,    New  YoHc  Cftr 


^or  Qbristmas  €>  ifta  ^  TO*  !^«f  a  i^iclurea 


ONE    CENT   EACH.  lor2Sormore.    Assorted  as  desired. 


««lttr<.       tilSt. 
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PIcast  fflcnf/M  tt 


IOC  Renew  ei  Rftirkwi    Allvcfliuitflf  SbcHOO 
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Pttati  mtittltn  M<  Stvltit  tf  Ktvltmi  » 


PItau  mtntlen  II 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

For  tbb  SrectMj  4w  Renew  of  ReviB*n  will  acapt  vaoaatmml*  tt  boala  for  adaciliaar— loilraeliMi  boob  on  Jl 
rabiecb  for  ue  in  i^Dok  aixl  college*  or  far  traoe  ibMlri  work  oo  hirtory,  kwdcc.  Iilentiice>  iriTol  anl  exploratMU.  art. 
'-1,  ■■>(],  in  (met,  any  book  the  readini  or  ttudjiof  of  wUcfa  will  imiait  Meful  knowledge  to  nan.  woouik  orcbiU, 


PARENTS'     LEAFLETS 

PT>      ^^  T>    T       ^^    Ikiff  ^£  ainoe  the  begtnnlug  of  1007  nUOieleBfleUhan  been  n- 

J^L    ^    W   BJ    l^j  M*^  ,P^  ^J      ri»od  end  grwrtly  Improved.  The  new  lenflete  are  bandaome 
^  ^  ^"^    ^"^   ^"^  "^  *     ^  ^^       In  appeennoe,  printed  OB  better  and  heavier  paper,  onlfani 

Every  mother  knows  that  (he  happiness  or  misery  ^'j'""'*:^  """T*  ""  2?!^^*'!^  "^^ 

'  ,.,.,.  J  Mdlnary  bnrfnaM  envelope.    Best  of  all  the  prices  are  lomr 

— success  or  failure— of  her  little  one  depends  upon  a^n  ever,  and  inolndepoetage  to  borne  or  foreign  ooimtrlM.    ' 
the  knowledge  and  sympathy  she  puis  Into  the  task  ^^ 

of  bringing  imp.  y^  TttleofLeaflet  eaohW 

American  Motherhood  is  a  monthly  Hotheibood,     te   S  J> 

magazine  devoted  to  the  mother,  the  child  and  the  i^^  J^      jj 

home.     It  is  edited  with  rare  knowledge  and  under-  fc      -• 

■landing  of  the  needa  of  the  parents  and  children.  aa      M 

Sample  copy  free.  Jg     5 

Trial  Snbicriptioiu  for  NEW  enss  onlr  i  ■  to     M 

15  Months  for  $1.00  |   f 

4  Months  for  25c  t  uS 

The  series  of  Teaching   Truth  books,  written  by  Jjthtt  g      ■« 

Dr.  Hary  Wood-Allen,  are  now  printed  and  sold  en,  to      M 

tirely  by  the  poblishers  of  AmeHe*n  ttoikerhood,  as  bnOdJnf  Jo      -^ 

are  some  other  especially  desirable  books.  All  bat 
two  of  the  Teaching  Truth  volumes  have  been  very 
carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Wood- Allen  during  1907  and 
enlarged  one-third  in  size.  Any  one  of  the  boolu 
can  be  obtained  at  Che  following  prices  postpaid: 

Almost  a  Han, ||  .50 

Almost  a  Woman .50 

TeacUnii  Troth, .50 

Caring  For  the  Baby. .50 

Child  Confidence  Rewarded.      .     .25 

Ideal  Harried  Life. LIO    Z'^^^^^S&b^  |;*^ 

OTHER    WORKS.  ncue  order taruDlbw.  niall»||rieabaaomd*rMlr 

Mother  S  nanoal, 90      besW«i,0Dnq«art,te4a«>tttlea>«nglncbatwM«i»n>a 

Just  Away. U(0    n  of  on  am. 

BahT'l  B«COrd  4«  T«rnie*U>aaBat«laadariraa,tL»-teia)HBD(tBd 

Buy  s  Mecora, 09    „j,„^^ja,pa,„rti.  Bookw-«*to«hitaiin.Ao. 

nnsMnd  and  Wife .90    te«otiMMa. 

30  leaflets  will  be  given  as  a  reward  for  securing  one  HXW  jeulj  inbicriptlon  to  Anerican.lCotbaAoed 
outside  of  your  o  vn  home. 

4Mtnt  Jiff  ortfnv  io 

CRIST.  SCOTT  (&  PARSHALL 

171  Main  Street,  Cooperato^vn*  N.  T* 
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aOO^  UVDU  NETBOD  FDS  LEAKIONa 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

The  mmt  nuixewtf u1  mrauiii  y«t  deTiged  lor  le«m- 
iDKanil  tcaclilnR  hoir  Ui  ip«£  French. 

Sant.  poftpald,  on  receipt  of  St.DO. 

"I  vn  nun;  thK  Ijook  irlll  aiKompliHh  predsdr 
what  IH  w^c  i«  1«.  lu  jiuri*«e."  —  Prof.  Jana  W. 
Briiht.  Johiiii  lEijpktnx  Univt-rxity. 

■■  Y.ju  have  clone  a  ((real  and  beautiful  work  In 
the  publication  of  vcur  manualH.  "  —  BUbop  Jobn 
n.  Vlncen1»  'chancellor  uf  Chautauqua. 

How  to  Thinic 

'r-r.i%-.'io™  in  German. 

"Ah  a  praettcal  bnok  to  aiil  In  qulcklT  acquiring 
the  iioncr  of  correct  an'l  Huent  apeaklng  of  the 
(Jvnnan  laueuage,  thin  »  ort  hsH  no  equal."  —  Sclen- 
llflc  American,  Nov.  11,  lim,  p.  Hlfl. 

How  to  Thinii 

";i'i5".W.'»."  in  Spanish. 

"Th**  Iflamp.r  Ih  nnt  ob1l|f&]  to  think  of  rulefl  Or 
I  he  wL^hen  to  fipeak  Bpaui^'^ 
al,  July  14,  18H. 


of  EnRllHh  Hor<i8  v 


DON'T    READ   AT   RANDOM 

TfT  lb*  POniLAX  SYSTEMATIC  C0DB5E 
For  AMEBICAN  YEAH 

JUST  BECINNINC.  in  ihf  C.  U  S.  C:  F«ii  book,.    TwJw 


DIRECTOR  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION, 

SYSTEM  BRINGS  RESULTS 
IS  YOUR  HEALTH  GOOD? 

ir  nnt,  wrlM  UK  awl  wu  will  U'll  }.m  bow  f  >  (rvi  a  rrpc  oiuy  «r 
Ih-rnarr    Kacradilea'n    (LU    Ixink,     "BullillnE   nt   Vital 

ilMlngT  New  1 


PHVSICAI.    CULTURE    PUB.    CO., 


Purity  k>oks 


TheSdfSi 
Sex  Seita 


!^ 


rouDK  Bor  OBabt  to  Kbo^, 
a  Yoang  Maa  OncM  to  Kanr. 

bat  a  YonnE  Hnaband  Oocbt  ta  KaMh 
Wtwt  ■  Haa  of  41  Ov^tte  KaM>. 

TO  woMEv.  *"SL'asas5Hic* 

What  a  Yoanr  (Hrl  OnEbt  to  Know. 

What  a  Yonne  Woman  Oo^t  to  Kaow.  - 
What  a  Yoona  Wlfa  OuKh;  ta.Knw^ 
What  a  Wnuaa  of  4)  OncH  to  Bh» 
FHee,flMi»reopi/,pedfrm.    ^KdfK-t^h^t^i^. 

Vlr  Publishing  Co.,         —»-•"* 


SchoolBooks;!LSite 

Ubrai?  BoiAs  &  IMcflouriH  at  W1mIm*£| 

Bmlu  lot  SclMiduculm.    Cukii  Fix.  llllllll.  H  11 j      .  " 


L  *  MfCREAHT.  ««»  W»>^  A— 


I-  I  *  li.  7SJ  C  I  I 

O  ii  n  >i  A  %  n  < » 


S^'S-?'    BOOKS 


No«»  thr  luwn  aw  iwp»r*ble,  t 


AMERICAN  WOODS.    A  publication  i/MMtf 

by  actual  specimens,  with  full  text. 

HANDBOOK  OF  TBEES.  with  photomdWE 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOY8. 

New  York,  Syracuse,  110  Baker  Avenue. 

Q/*firk/\1  r\f  Tf-awi»l  I>elightful  sprliiK  travel  study  trip 
«3i,iluUA  ui  A  iciVCi.  open  to  boys  and  young  men,  by 
way  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean,  visiting  the  most  Inter- 
esting European  countries.  Instruction  In  languages,  history, 
etc.,  IJr  desired.    Rates,  $400;  number  limited.    Addn>HS 

Fbakk  R.  SHKiufA5,  n.A.,  Director. 

Ohio,  Oberlin,  Box  R. 
r^KA«-1«M  A^4  44a««-i«*  Seventeen  instructors.  Thor- 
V^Dcriin  riCaUciny.  oughlycqulpptHl  to  prepare  for 
any  college  or  scientific  school.  New  courses  In  History  and 
Science.  Now  gymnasium.  Expenses  reasonable.  Seventy- 
tlfth  year  began  September  17th,  1907.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 

John  Fisher  Pbck,  Principal. 

PEXifSTLTANiA,  Concordvillo.    P.  O.  Box  32. 

IV/Ta  n1  ATxr/^rkH  -^  successful  school,  near  Phlla.  Wakes  up 
iTxa^iC  w  uuu.  jjoyg  t^  the  duties  of  life.    Prepares  40  Boys 

for  college  or  business.  46th  yr.  One  of  the  best  gj-mnasiums  In 
Pa.    Excellent  Dept.  for  Little  Boys.    Manual  Training. 

J.  Shortudoe,  A.M.,  Yale,  Prln. 

Pen.ksylvaxia,  Lancaster. 
V«fcaf^c  Q/»Vi/>/\l  Est.  18&4.  Endowed.  New  site  of  109 
*  CtttCS  OCnOOl.  acres,  hill,  woo<i,  stream  with  4  miles 
canoeing ;  campus  with  440-yd.  cinder  track,  220-yd.  straight- 
away ;  gymnasium  with  40-ft.  pool ;  tennis,  golf,  skating,  etc. 
Same  faculty  with  its  proved  success  In  teaching  how  to  study. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Rt'glMter. 

Frrdkric  Gardiner,  A.M.  (Harvanl),  R.F.D.,3. 


Military. 


iLUNOis,  Highland  Park. 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

A  select  preparatory  school  for  boys.    References  as  to  morals 
required.    Catalogue  will  Interest  any  thoughtful  pan^nt. 
Address  H.  P.  Davidson,  A.M.,  President. 

MA88AC1IU8ETTR,  Blllerlca.     (20  miles  from  Boston.) 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School. 

A  thoroughly  motlem,  military  home  school.  Boys  admitted 
eight  to  sixteen  Inclusive.  Si>ecial  matron  for  younger  boys. 
Limited  to  50.    Terms  $700  per  year.    Catalog  S(>nt  upon  request. 

M.  C.  Mitchell,  PrindpaL 

Minnesota,  Faribault. 
QViaffii/^lr    Q/^Vinrkl      During  forty  years  has  been  giv- 
OilclLlUi,&    Ov^ilUUi.    ing  boys  an  excellent  preparation 
for  life.    New  gymnasium,  with  swimming  imm>1  and»amiory 
Just  added  to  Its  great  advantages.    Limit  180.    Address 

Rev.  James  Dobbin,  D.D.,  Rector. 
Missouri,  Macon,  Box  105. 

Blees  Military  Academy  SS.tS'"i?Sr'on"'e  wilSl 

SuiH'rlntendent  and  Commandant  are  both  graduates  of  West 
Point.  College  preparatory  and  business  courses.  Large  grounds. 
Splendid  athletic  facilities.    Send  for  catalogue.  B.  M.  A. 

New  JKitsET,  Bordentown-on-the-Delawarc. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

Our  llrst  aim  is  to  make  strong,  manly,  suci*essful  men— physi- 
cally, mentally,  morally.     College  and  business  preparation. 
IllUMtrate<l  lH^>k  and  school  paper  tm  request. 
Uev.  T.  H.  Lasdon,  A.M.,D.D.,  l*rln.;  MaJ.  T.  D.  Landon,  Com*d't. 


MUitsuy. 


Motitclair  Academy 


MONTCLAm 

21st  year  under  the  present  headmaater.    mutaiy 
West  Point  Commandant.    A  College  prepantoi 
special  equipment.     Swlmmlnc  po<^      **Yaar 
School**  is  a  UtUe  book  In  wUeh  the 
pointed  things  which  will  interest 
their  sons  are  educated.    A  copy  on  reqiMslk 
JOHN  G.  MacVlCAR.  4  D^l 

New  Jersxt,  Wenonah,  Olonoester  Oo.  (lliBllMft«MnfcJ 

Wenonah  Military  Academy  S 

clal  Branches.     Xilitarr  Tralnliiff.    Inatmeton 
practicaL   Special  c<Hnf<»ts  for  fiowrdlnc  Btn 


{>racticaL    spec: 
tuUdings.    Large  new  Oymnailum.    BtnhSnm, 

letlc  Field.    Quarter-mile  cinder  traok.   Mo  ml  

in  the  town.  Catalog  on  applicitflon.    Major  JOMI  B,  Jo—Ll^t 

New  York,  comwall-on-HiMlson. 

New  York  Militarv  Academv. 

A  Technical  Preparatory  SchooL  PrepArea  for  the  gnat  b 
glneerlng  School  and  for  bustness  life.  Beautlftally  loestsi  k 
the  Hudson  Klver  Highlands,  near  West  Folnt.  ForestakiHh 
apply  to Sebaotiaw  C.  Jowm,  C.B.,  Snprrtnttwdtt 

New  York,  Mohegan,  Westchester  Conntj. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  (Military). 

Prepares  for  any  college  or  srimitlfle  aehool  or  for  MilBHii 
Located  on  shores  of  beautiful  Mobemn  Lako. 
sports.    Refined  home  life.    Beaatlfnll7 
sent  on  request.    Address 


New  York,  Ossinlngon-Hndion. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy. 

Just  now  the  moBt  tatted  qfmdtooi  Imthm 

No  1  tells  the  story.    This,  with  oar  artlstlo  jmmittoak,  «m 
cation  to  the  Principal. 

Charles  Fkbd! 


New  York,  Pooglikeepsle. 

Riverview  Academy. 

Consecutive  management  for 
opened  September  18th.   For  catalogne. 


PENNSYLVAiriA,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

46th  year  began  Sept.  18, 1907.  C^tU  Englaa^Bg^ 
Arts,  also  thorough  inreparatoty  conrw.  *^' — — 
ArtlUery.    Scholastic,  MiUtanr,  Moral  and 


Catalogue  of 


Chas.  K.  Bta' 


Academical  and  Preparatoryt 

GIRLS.    • 


CoNNEcnciTT,  Lakeville. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls,  m 

Berkshire  Hills.  Separate  hcNDOie  for  younger  gIriiL  T1 

lege  preparatory  and  special  com  sue.    Golf,  «— nit, 

boating.    Miss  Lilian  Duoii,  A.B.  (Wtilealoj  and  Bfyn 
Miss  Bertha  Dailbt,  BjB.  (Wnlkiskgr). 


I 


Military. 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 


"W^^ 


,?3^m>5 


■Wi>s 


Indian  Rivir,  Florida 


The  School  with  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  military  schools  in  the  United  StatM,  It  transporto  M 
oadetd,  faculty,  family  and  servants  to  Florida  for  the  three  winter  months,  ftnd  wlthoat  aaj  loHof  ttas 
from  rcK-ltatlons  and  other  work.  The  past  two  seasons  have  demonstrated  the  entire  jpraettealtfllj  ef 
the  plan.  Special  train  leaves  our  Kentucky  home,  Friday,  5  P.  M.,  Janumry  8»  vn^__  Number  Uailliei 
and  Rcleot.  Total  cost  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  including  Florida  trip»  only  POL  Thm 
good  school  In  America.    For  catalogue  and  Florida  Supplement  ■ddrew, 

COl-  C.  !¥•  FOlVI^BRf  Snpt.«  Box  •  , 
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HOLIDAY  GIFTS,  Notblu  more  mleoma  tkai  m 
bcBuilrul  portrait  pboto'i.  handMinair  folded,  maatid.  h 
I'BFb  up.  Made  trom  inj  pboto  ron  baT*.  or  «c  will  ln> 
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Am-Fholo-Co-  N.  Y. 
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busine:ss  opportunities 


FOB  SALE.— OLDEST  BOOKBINDERY  IN  N.  Y.  Pr«i- 
«iit  owners  desire  to  sell  un  account  of  other  business  con- 
nections. Established  &0  yeani.  lias  larjce  clientele  and 
Olty  worlc.  Excellent  opportunity.  Terms  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged. References  desired.  Address  W.  S.  Swift.  239 
Tenth  Ave..  N.  Y. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS-Many  make  $2000  a  year.  Yoa 
'have  same  chance.  Start  a  mall-order  business  at  home. 
We  tell  you  huw.  Very  Kood  profits.  Expert  advice; 
everything  furnished.  No  small,  cheap  catalog  proposition. 
Write  at  once  for  **  Starter  "  and  free  particulars.  B.  W. 
KrucKor  Co..   165   Washington   St..   ChicaKO.   111. 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  LIVE  MANU- 
FACTURER.— Patent  RiKhts  on  invention  consisting  of  a 
vast  and  radical  improvement  of  an  article  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Annual  sales  of  product  a^jirrefrate  several  millions 
of  dollars.  Address  for  particulars.  E.  F.  H..  Box  42.  Sta- 
tion D.  Now  Yorlc. 

FREE  SITES— POWER  CnEAP.-Factorles  requiring 
cheap  Electric  Power  to  locate  in  a  thriving  village  sit- 
uated on  a  navif^able  river  45  miles  from  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.  Sites  free.  Rood  shipping  facilities,  larjce  timber 
supply.  For  further  particulars  communicate  with  The 
Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co..   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

$3,000  TO  $10,000  YEARLY  easily  made  in  real  estate 
business;  no  capital  required:  we  will  teach  you  the  busi- 
ness by  mail,  appoint  you  gnecial  representative  of  leading 
real  estate  company,  list  with  you  readily  salable  proper- 
ties, co-operate  with  and  assist  you  to  permanent  success; 
valuable  boolc  free.  Address  The  Cross  Co.,  939  Reaper 
Block.   Chicago.     See  display  advertisement  page  80. 

INCORPORATE  your  Business  under  Arizona  Laws.  No 
annual  tax.  No  public  statements.  Members  exempt  from 
corporate  debts.  Stock  non-assessable.  Capitalization  does 
not  affect  cost.  Cost  very  small.  Blanks,  laws  and  particu- 
lars free.  Southwestern  Securities  &  Investment  Co..  Box 
E.  488.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

I  WANT  1  OR  2  HIGH  CLASS  MEN  in  each  State  to 
give  my  proposition  a  thorough  trial,  contemplating  open- 
ing ofllce  if  satisfied.  I  mfgr.  a  store  necessity.  Sells  for 
$50  to  $1,000.  Ref.  1st.  Natl.  Bank,  Chicago.  M.  W.  Plt- 
ner.   183-189  Lake  St.,   Chicago. 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY— Selling  goods  by  mail;  Im- 
proved plan,  new  catalogue  listing  high-class  merchandise. 
If  you  can  invest  $25  to  $100,  write  us.  we  will  show  you 
an  easy  way.     MIlburn-Hlcks.  704  Pontlac  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

MAKE  $200  and  upward  monthly.  If  yon  have  spare 
time  and  a  little  cash  write  to-day  for  Book  B.  We  will 
teach  you  thoronirhly  by  mail,  advertising,  salesmanship 
and  mall  order  business:  assist  you  In  business  and  help 
make  you  prosperous.     Mail  Order  Lyceum,  Scranton.  Pa. 


I  BUY  LIFB  INSCBANCB  POLIOIBB.     GurantM  mon 
cash  than  companj.    Get  my  price  or  advlee  on  tout  polkv 
or  equity  before  rou  let  It  go.     Glrcolan  free.     Wm.  S. 
Rhodes,  Life  Ins.  Lawyer,  1626  WHIIamion  Bldg.,  GleYeimBd 
Ohio. 

GEOBGIA  offers  splendid  Inducements  to  experienced 
truckers,  dairymen,  poultry,  fruit  growers  and  men  of  eroiy 
class  wlUlBg  to  work  for  succeaa.  Hard  Time*  Unknowm. 
Write  to-day.  Georgia  Bureau  Industries  and  ImmlgnitloB. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

LET  ME  SELL  YOUB  PATENT.-My  Book  ezpUlnlag  Imiw 
mailed  free.  Sixteen  years'  experience.  Patent  sales  ex- 
clusively. Gall  or  write.  William  E.  Hoyt,  Patent  Sales 
Specialist,  290  (xs)  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

UNUSUAL    WAYS    OF     MAKING     MONET    WITHOUT 
CAPITAL:  spare  time  work  for  either  sex;  expertenee  na*- 
necessary:  circular  free.     HolUs  OorUn,  1848  Qiestnnt  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A  MANUFACTDBEB'S  PERMANENT  BUSINESS  OVrioL 
$50  to  $150  per  week,  operating  direct  aales  parlors  for  the 
best  specialty  dress  shoe  known  for  men  and  women.  Out- 
sells  all  others.  Every  person  a  possible  customer.  KnshkNi 
Komfort  Shoe  Co..  55B  Lincoln  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

WYOMING— A  STATE  OP  OPPOBTUNITY.  Dry  FirBi. 
ing.  Irrigation,  Stockraislng.  Manufacturing.  Mining.  In- 
form yourself  through  the  Wyoming  Tribune.  Dally  $£00per 
year.    Semi- Weekly  $2.00.    Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  Cheyenne,  Wyow 

—  *  a,,         _j_ 

BUILDING  UP  BENEWAL  PBEMIUM  BUSINESS.— Lst 
us  show  you  how  this  can  be  done  In  connection  wttii  cor 
subscription  department.  You  can  build  up  a  clientele  of 
subscribers  which  will  bring  you  In  commissions  ererj  ysur 
like  the  insurance  businesa.  Your  commissions,  toftetlier 
with  the  rebates  we  will  pay  you  this  yesr.  will  pot  yon 
on  a  sound  financial  basis,  give  you  a  splendid  Income,  and 
every  year  hereafter  your  commissions  wUl  accnmulste  with- 
out effort.  Write  a  postal  for  details.  Beriew  of  Berleirs 
Co..  18  Astor  Place.  Room  606.  New  York. 

I  MADE  $50,000  in  five  years  In  the  mall  order  hustases; 
began  with  $5.     Any  one  can  do  the  work  In  spsre  time. 

f?°^.£2r  !'^^'»2!^^tt»  ^*"*  ^^^  *o  t^^  started.    Manager, 
Box  670.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


"  BELIEVE  ME."  Our  representatives  make  ISO  to  $100 
weekly.  You  can  do  as  well  selling  our  $1,000  and  $2,000 
Accident  Identification  Contracts  at  $1  and  $0  per  year.  A 
dignified  business.  Write  The  Federal  I.  ft  L  Go..  Ctolmi- 
bus,  Ohio. 

WBITE^us  to-day  for  free  copy  of  0PP0BTUNITIE8.  de- 
scribing hundreds  of  positions  now  open.  Serrlce  strletlj 
confidential.  Offices  in  12  cities.  Hapgoods,  806-807  Brano* 
way,  N.  Y. 


RE^AL  KSTATC  MORTGAGEES,  BONDS,  CTC. 


FARM  MORTGAGES  paying  6  to  7  per  cent.  net.  In  the 
rich  agricultural  sections  of  the  West  and  South  are  the 
srfest  and  best  securities  to-day.  Not  affected  by  trusts 
or  panics.  "  Bonds  and  Mortgages."  Chicago,  tells  all 
about  them.  One  Dollar  a  year;  sample  copy  free.  Ad- 
dress  114.3  Monadnock   Block.   Chicago. 


IF  YOU  ARK  AN  INVESTOR  read  our  booklet  on  Farm 
Mortgages.  It  will  open  your  eves  to  safe  inyestments. 
E.  J.  Lander  &  Co..  Security  Bank  Bldg..  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

COLORADO  FARM  AND  CITY  REALTY  MORTGAGES, 
to  net  investors  5  to  1%.  Twenty-three  years'  experience. 
References.  .lobn  W.  Barrows.  419  Ernest  &  Cranmer 
Buildine.     Denver.    Colo. 

CASH  FOR  VOIR  SECURITIES.  Twenty  years'  experl- 
ence  and  correspondents  in  every  State  enable  us  to  find  a 
market  for  all  unlisted  and  inactive  securities.  Dudley  A. 
Tyng  A  Co.,   184  La  Salle  St..  Chicago. 


SIX  FEB  CENT.  NET  obtained  for  you  oo  any  aoMMBt 
aboTe  $1,000,  secured  lur  first  mortgage  on  Improred  dtr 
real  estate.  The  mortgage  made  payable  to  yoa.  mm 
prompt  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  are  fnrOer 
guaranteed  from  our  funds.  Bank  references.  Callfpnda 
Properties  Limited.  1700  CaU  Bldg.,  San  Franetoeo,  OU. 


BAOTIONAL  LOTS— STOOKS.— Higk-jrrade  dividend 
Ing  stocks  and  selected  income  bearing  bonds  In  lots  ef 
share  upwards.    Write  tor  circular  A  81,  deserililiMr  te- 


FBAOTIONAL 
paylni 

one  at  ^_  __      _    _ 

curlties  listed  upon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  yieTdiiiff 
from  8  to  over  10%_ner  annum  at  present  onotatisiM. 
Mailed  Upon  Begnesc  ^tbopt  Oharge  to  Too.  Dally  llar- 
ket  Letter.  J.  F.  Pierson.  Jr..  ft  Ob.  JM embers  New  Ttes 
Stock  Exchsnge),  68  Broadway,  New  Yoifc. 

e%   MOBTQAGE   BONDS.     Secued  on  Irrigated  Uabe 
Farms.     None  better  In  tbe  world.    Prlaclpal  aid  latsrart 

Saranteed.     Write  for  information.     Idaho  Title  ft  Trwrt 
impany,  Boise,  Idaho. 


^WAREHOUSING  AND 
SHIPPING 


AMERICAN  LIFT  VANS  for  moving  Household  Furniture 
between  Europ<>  and  America  and  between  cities  in  United 
States;  bouse  to  house  without  boxing:  only  safe,  easy  and 
sensible  method.  Bowling  Green  Storage  and  Yan  Oo., 
18  Broadway.   New  York.  Rcoma  400/12. 


GAMK8.  CNTCRTAIN< 

MCNT8 


PLATS  FOB  AKATBint  TBBATBIQUA  ud  MtarUla. 
BMDt  boota!^   Xhonuatt  of  ttSc*.  Jtad  for  UMT  cats. 


% 


t  Doott.     TBoosanas  or  titles,    aena  for  uor  cata< 
ffeee.    Hm  DiamatK  PnWlslilm  Oou,  868  Daaifion  M., 


Flea§9  mMtlon  tkt  Hmtlmt  9f  H^mu  mkm  mrttim§  to 
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HIGH-CLASS  SALE^SMEN  AND  AGCNTS  WANTKD 
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Travel  and  Recreation 


SdacHbcri  lo  ihe  REVIEW?  OF  (REVIEWS  who  are  coDtempIaliDa  ■  trip  b 

or  plcBiure.are  invited  to  write  u>  for  informationconcefiung route*.  noteK etc  AMnt^ 

TRAVELERS*       INQUIRY      DEPARTMENT. 
The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,     -         -     13  Astor  Place,  New  YoA 


PItast  menllim  tin  Sarltm  af  0*uliwi  w*M  mfltlug  («  a 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Travel  and  Recreation  Dcparimcnt 


The  RCTfcw  of  RCTfcwi— Aitrttthiin  Scdlon 


THESE  LOW  RATES 

Backed  by  the  Strength  of 

The  Prudential 

Have  Made  the  New  Low  Cost  Policy 

the  Greatest  Success  in  Life  Insurance. 

Public  Pleased — Assents  Enthusiastic 

The  Prudential  Rates      {JT* 
Are  Lowest  "*" 

Consistent  with  Liberality 

and  Safety,  Offered  by  Any 

Company  of  Corresponding  | 

Size,   Importance  and  Re-  1  p 

sponsibility     Tliroughout 

tlie  World. 


iHdar,  far  fnrtbar  I 

It.  a _.. I 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

IncorpontHl  u  ■  Stack  Ccapcay  by  tka  Stata  ■!  Nnr  Jwmjf. 
JOHN  F.  DRYDE^,  Pre.ldent. Home  OHto !  NEWARK,  W.^J. 

DO  YOO  WIKT  10  am  MOfflY?  ?a!S!"«fl!nBS'i'«t?aC2tSS"ol 


Tlic  Review  of  Renews — Adreftiimgf  Sectnn 


iDthly.     SlmaltaneoDs  OpeolDg  Day  throaghoat 
/Vnu*  mtKtfan  tkt  ffw/w* 
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Jics  cost  more  tkia  ■ 
;  the  nuD  who  has  had 
d  tulon. 

simply  doesn't  hnow,  or 
I  Hnd  out,  that  strictly 
ions,  bluing  doth  direct 
lantities,  uid  having  the 
ilities,  are  aMe  to  make  ««-«,-.».».»««■. 

for  $25  to  $40 

A  suit  or  overcoat  tailored  exadly  to  the  indmdnal  measure  ot  the  maa 
who  is  to  wear  it,  and  embradng  qoality  of  doA,  pcrfediui  of  worfcmaiw 
ship,  satisfactory  Ht,  and  long  service. 

We  know  aboot  150,000  careful  dressers,  living  in  the  leading  towns  and 
dties  of  the  coontry,  who  have  salved  the  good  clothes  problem,  however, 
for  we  are  making  their  dothes  every  year,  aod  they  are  glad  it  is  posuble 
to  get  jnst  what  they  want  at  snch  reasonabre  cost 


See  oar  repreteDtadTe  in  your  towi, 
■elect  yonr  fabric,  have  him  take 
fonr  measure,  and  wear  clothet  made 
eichnivdy  for  yon. 


Merchant  Tailors 
Price  Bailding  Chicago 
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mtntlan  tin  Rtaltw  of  Rtaltut  wMa  mitlMg  U  m 


The  Review  of  Reviews 
Financial  Directory 


This  directory  will  be  made  upoE  reputable  banking  houws,  tnat  compuuei,  taTlAgi  banln,  broken 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  of  ReviewsCompanymakesinquiry^ODcenuDgdMB- 
■titulionsadvertisingunderihit  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  find*  to  be  of  qumiooablechiracler. 
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IFIDEUnUPCPllLnGO. 


1876 

riDELITT 
LIABILITY 
AOOIDEHT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 


ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BUBQLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 

CAPITAL,    - 

DUMONT  CLARKE. 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 


OF  NEW  YORK 


1907 


ThlB  Company  liaa  beau  euKftKed  In  tb«  ■•v«rKl  KINOK  KiaOBLLAllBOIIS 
UNZS  of  Insurajice  for  otst  TBIBTT  TSABS.  *nd  tUM  built  up  (raduKlly  and 
prudently  A  VERY  LAKOS  OABUALTT  IHBDItANOS  BUBIMBSS.  Its  ajULU&l 
Income  frompremlumiianau'lySIX  HILLIOKB  of  dollars.  Its  business  Is 
protected  by  assets  o[  nearly  BIOHT  HILLIOirB,  Includlns  an  unearned 
premium  rsBerve  of  over  THBEEMILLIONB  Of  dollars,  and  a  special  raierre 
against  coutlnKsnt  claims  of  over  0KB  AKS  ONE-HALF  HILLIOIIS.  It  t 
paid  over  TWSNTT-FIVB  XILLIOirB  to  Iti  pollcy-Holders  FOS  LOBBBB. 
constant  effort  Is  to  gita  its  clients  not  only  IMBDRAMOB  Indemnity,  but 
prompt  and  effective  IHBPBOTIOK  and  ADJU8TIH0  BEBVIOEB. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


61,000,000.00 


$1,622,129.12 


directors: 

WM.  I.  MATHBSON,  ANTOM  A.  RAVBN. 

ALBXANDBR  E.  OKR.  lOHN  L;  RIKER, 

UOK.       HBNRY  E.PIERRBPONT,  W.EMI.BM  ROOSSVBLT. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


n  mrtUag  ta  a^etrtlttn 
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And  All  Skin  Irritations 
Relieved  by  Baths  with 

w? 

And  gentle  applications  of  Cuticura 
Ointment,  purest  of  emollients  and 
greatest  of  skin  cures.  For  winter 
rashes,  eczemas,  itchings.irritations, 
scalings;  chappings,  for  red,  rough, 
and  oily  complexions,  for  sore, 
itching,  burning  hands  and  feet, 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment are  priceless. 


V.  world.  Dcpota:  London.  37 
STr't'""''  '*'(ii'  Va  "^ i*!?'  "n't'''  *"■"■" 
ciitu!,rtiliu.  HaMt  knnit  Diiic  [iD,i  Jspin.  MiruTb 
Ifc.;  n.  8.  A..Patlrr  Tlnw  *  (Tifm.  Com..  Sola 
riw-  DoMon.     i9>Fo»-lT«.  cutlcun  fiookM. 


.OST 

All  use  for  old-fashioned  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  Emulsions  because 
VINOL  is  much  better. 
Viool  ii  ■  dclioiou*  mMUrm  Cod  Uver  prcp- 
■ratioD  without  oil,  mad*  by  •  >oiwitiio 
ntraciive  and  ooooentntlaf  pfoet—  iroH 
fmh  Cod'a  Liven,  vonbmwtf  with  p>plaM 
ate  of  iron  all  the  medioiaal,  heaUng,  bodr* 
building  elementi  of  Cod  Uver  Oil  4)if««ML 
Vinol  is  much  Buperior  (o  old-laahioiiMl  eod 
liTer  oil  and  emultioH  beoanae  while  it 
oontBiDB  all  the  mediciiial  Ttdve  tbey  do, 
tiiilike  them  Vinol  i*  delioioiiair  palatable 
end  agreeable  to  the  weakeat  alomedu 
An  old  and  valuable  remedy  improrsd  by 
modern  loience.  n  kuM  >>  UrtrngHt  fir 
old  pnpU,  dtUtat*  tUUrtm,  vmA,  fito  A— 
ptrmus,  after  titt»ett,  amd  f»r  all  jafalBMj 
tnniitt  Vimol  U  untxflUd. 
EOR  SALBATYOUK  LEADINC  DRtJO  STOBB 


It  there  ii 


aVioolM 


nOihaa* 
TRIAL  SAMPLE  FREE 
cm  ITBRKBaTACO.    He.  an.    Bert 


|,n'>ic)if  n.  protHBm,  ud  tewran  Umoglioot  ife>  «— W- 
Rich  Cloth  BIndlni,  Nil  BoM  VtMMf.  rilatliaM,IM*- 

Write  far  ' ■  Ort».  ftpglf  0> Nine ■  "  ■»<  tMitulCllI    ■ 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dipt  t53,PhlI«dd(dribPi- 


Fltau  mtntliHi  tl 
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Best  Value"  Binders 


New  "Best  Value"  Sectional  Pott  Binder 


*  BAKER.VAWTER  COMPANY  / 


,THE  WAY  TO  WIN, 

MIX    BKAINS    WRB    TOOB  «*•■■ 


Can  Tnu  rue  wpcHor  to  tout  wommaUmfi,  tooh  L«|ij«J 
Tour  oM  hDtlion.  ud  ict  yocrtoil  <■■  a  bl^wr  and  bnadic 

Ntvar  bafora  lu  ^n  facta  BidK 
,^«^k  dcmuidtartntaMbnlnt.    Ttuwuc 

glm^^        BUBdinaBainnantlataulUala 


ttmnit  ■)  aMarawBl  WicUH 


I 
1 


mSE^n^rf  HOk  iikaUibH'iH 


Man  Than  tlO  CaanN 


hm.  Lair,  DnMni.  «l  II  iglrtr.  A»  IllWfc  >,  CUM  faylwjipit- 

riTEicaiTiKnu  nnEniTT,  iw  mit,  nn,  lc 


(nWoo  (*«  Review  of  R, 


mUn  Hrttlitt  U  utw^'" 


-^-^ 


To  the  Readers  of 
The  Review  of  Reviews 


During  the   past  year  we  have 

Adoertiaed  i  •  i 

Area/i«        warned  our  readers  against  cheap 

Scrutinized.  ,      •      .  ,  •   ,  , 

and  undesirable  articles  that  are 
oflFered  by  dealers  when  trademarked  brands 
are  asked  for.  We  made  the  assertion  that 
these  articles,  without  name  or  brand,  are 
not  found  exploited  in  the  pages  of  a  good 
magazine.  Advertising;  invites  criticism,  and 
no  manufacturer  would  wish  to  have  the 
merits  of  his  goods  tested  unless  he  knew 
their  quality  would  stand  the  closest  scrutiny. 


Auold 


We  believe  that  we  are  advising 

"juttt  as      vou  for  your  own  interest  when 
Good."         '  ^      , 

we  ask  you,  in  purchasing  articles 

from  your  dealer,   to  insist  on  getting  the 

trademarked  brands  that  you  ask  for.     We 

believe  that  every  time  you  allow  a  dealer  to 

put  forward  a  **  just-as-good  "  substitute  for 

an  advertised  b»-and,  you  are  being  cheated. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  standard  article  is 

also    losing   the   just    and    due    reward    for 

maintaining  the  uniformity  of  excellence  of 

his  article. 

Aduelihiing  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than 
'indVecrfJiea  ^^^  arguments  resorted  to  by 
Profits.  dealers  (not  always  dishonest) 
when  they  attempt  to  prove  that  widely  ad- 
vertised articles  must  be  dearer  because  of 
the  advertising.  A  widely  advertised  and 
meritorious  article,  of  course,  naturally  has 
a  larger  sale,  and  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
dealer,  too,  often  make  a  much  smaller  profit 
on  it  than  on  the  article  which  has  a  re- 
stricted sale,  due  to  the  lack  of  advertising. 


Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  dealer  shouU 
often  attempt  to  put  off  on  you  the  "just 0 

good  "  substitute? 

A  Trademark  A  manufacturer  of  a  tndf 
atoMdard  of  marked  brand  can  never  Idr  n 
xes  sues,  mom^^  allow  h^  prodtet  to 
deferio'ratc.  His  name  is  bis  greatest  wktL 
He  has  spent  from  $10,000  to  $io/xx)yoao  p 
making  known  the  exoellenqe  of  his  hiailiL 
He  must  keep  his  goods  up  to  the  same  1^ 
standard;  in  fact,  the  advertning  of  sodilt 
product  implies  a  contract  between  the 
maker  and  the  public  to  deliver  the 
goods  for  the  same  money.  It  ts 
prove  conclusively  that  it  is  better  for  die 
public  to  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting  the 
trademarked  brand. 

YOU  cannot     ^.\  ^^^^    that    We    CM    l|«k 

Advertise     with  Considerable  enthusiasm  and 

inferiority. 

assurance  concemmg  the  articks 
advertised  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Re- 
liable manufacturers,  knowing  die  class  of 
people  the  Review  of  Reviews  reaches, 
naturally  are  favorably  inclined  to  our 
columns,  while  those  manufacturers  who  de 
pcnd  for  their  business  upon  the  substitution 
of  adulterated  "  just  as  good  "  for  the  genu- 
ine, of  course,  cannot  make  advertisine  oav. 


These  Pages  ^c  believe  the  monthly  magfr- 

'*'*  7i.5Ji'"*"  ^»"<^  's  more  than  a  commercial 

enterprise;  it  is  an  educational 

influence.    It  derives  its  main  strength  fran 

its  accuracy,  reliability,  honesty,  and  die  caie 


Continued  on  p-F^  ' 


*"- 
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CttUitattd  frowt  pa£*  Igo. 

used  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  mattiU 
for  its  readers.  The  Amkucan  Rmn 
OF  Reviews  (the  leading  higb<Ia»  periiid»- 
cal  of  the  country)  has,  within  the  kit  fe* 
years,  come  to  the  front  as  the  lutlvBtic 
monthly  guide,  recorder  and  interpreter  U 
which  its  readers  look  with  oonfidcnoc  far 
the  most  reliable  information.  I»  it  not 
proper  that  iu  paid  columns  should  be  i 
reliable  index  to  which  the  readera  m^f  gg 
for  information  about  meritorious  artidci? 

0^,  Our  readers  will  more  raulilT 
\yp^^'  appreciate. the  reliability  of  our 
advertising  if  they  will  note  tint 
we  are  careful  to  exclude  all  sons  of  alq«- 
tionable  advertising,  including  inttnicadpc 
liquors,  medical  and  qiecn- 

lative  financial  schemes.  We  are  constant 
importuned  to  publish  cure-all  advertiaeiiKnti 
of  all  kinds.  ITie  Rhview  of  Rbwiwi' 
standard  for  accepting  financial  advotaifv 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  ""r"^- 
Only  a  short  time  ago  we  refused  to  poUiA 
the  announcement  of  a  stock  inveMMOK 
scheme,  although  the  advertiser  was  wtUmf 
to  take  twenty-four  pages  in  one  iMuc.of 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  for  which  he 
would  have  paid  $48oa  Shortly  after  this 
our  caused  us  to  decline  a  lix- 

page  announcement  of  a  land  investment 
scheme,  although  the  advertiser  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  space  in  other  periodicali. 

We  give  these  illustrations  in  order  to 
make  clear  our  intention  of  infusing  the 
advertising  section  with  the  same  honesty  of 
purpose  that  is  maintained  in  the  editorial 
department.  We  are  always  thankful  for 
the  co-operation  and  advice  of  our  icadeis. 
The  Review  op  Reviews  Co. 


i>  Kim  mFHItg  to  mtvrtlmrm 
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How  to  heat 
your  house: 

By  Vapor, 

"What  is  'Vapor'?" 
Our   book   tells  :    An  improve- 
ment  on   steam  and  hot-water,   elim- 
inating    the    objectionable     features 
of  both  of  these  systems. 

Will  you  have  the  book  ? 
Vapor      Heating     Company 


el.  Philadelphia 

11  wVt/iv  tv  ttftrOMt* 
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SecHonal 
Bookcases 


m.  I 


kpnroval 

Hi«glBII«l.lJ^B«dtlllllllri>lllWp«t 
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JiKI 

GomM 


are  dependent  greatly  <m 
good  Heating  apparatus. 

"THATCHER"  Heaters 

cannot  be  equalled  for  eflSdencyi 

durability   and    fuel    econoniy. 

There  are  many  reasons. 

WRITE   TOBNKWC&TAIAa, 

THATCHER    TVl  MACK  CO. 
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A  PERFECT  FOUNTAIN   PEN  MEANS 


The  SeU-FtUlna  **POST**  Fonnfaln  PC 


\\w  \^\^^sx  SIMPIK.  Rll  I  AIU.K,  And  nURABLE  fountain  pen  on 
\\\\\\\  ;\n\l  ^  U\uu\i   in  ;\n  instant  without  soiling  the  hands.     The  ink  does 
Iv^AMno  \'o,^jiul,ui\i  but  flows  itwly  and  evenly  down  to  the  last  drop.      It 
Ism  vu'  t\*  t\*t  ttxMu  ihv^  Acivl  which  all  inks  contain. 
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"^The  only  kind  that  won't  smart  or  dry  on  the  face ' 

A  HARSH,  quick-drying  soap  irritates  and  disfig- 
ures the  face.  A  delicate,  creamlike,  refresh- 
ing soap  like  Williams'  Shaving  Soap  is  soothing 
to  the  skin  and  preserves  its  natural  fresh,  health- 
ful texture.  Our  new,  handsome,  heavily  nick- 
eled hinged  cover  box  is  an  added  attraction 
to  Williams'  Shaving  Stick. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Williams'  Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap. 

Williams'  Shaviug  Sticts  and  Shaving  Cakes  sold  everywhere. 
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THEANGELUS  PIANO 

A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
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